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TO 
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EDITION. 

If  it  be  a  task  of  no  slight  difficulty  to  provide  the  traveller 
with  a  tolerably  correct  and  complete  guide-book  through  any 
part  of  the  Alps,  experience  soon  proves  to  the  writer  that  his 
labour  is  very  far  from  ceasing  when  he  has  at  length  given 
his  work  to  the  public.  The  large  and  constantly  increasing 
number  of  active  travellers  who  visit  the  less  known  and  less 
frequented  districts,  the  extension  of  new  roads,  and  the  open- 
ing of  new  inns,  are  amongst  the  prominent  causes  that  neces- 
sitate constant  revision  and  correction.  On  going  carefully 
through  the  sheets  of  the  present  volume,  the  writer  has  found 
with  surprise  that,  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  in 
1 863,  and  even  since  the  last  edition  was  given  to  the  public, 
such  extensive  changes  have  occurred  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  rewrite  many  routes,  and  to  introduce  elsewhere 
extensive  corrections  and  addition?. 

Having  endeavoured  to  bring  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible 
up  to  the  required  mark  at  the  present  time,  he  is  aware  that  a 
similar  process  of  correction  will  be  required  after  another 
interval  of  two  or  three  years  ;  and  he  trusts  that  the  kind 
assistance  of  travellers  who,  by  communicating  information, 
have  hitherto  materially  aided  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
work,  will  not  be  withheld  from  him  in  the  future. 

In  case  he  should,  through  inadvertence,  have  failed  directly 
to  convey  his  acknowledgments  to  any  of  those  who  have 
favoured  him  witli  information,  he  takes  this  occasion  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  omission. 

-f  rackn^^     J.  BALL. 
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PRELIMIXAEY  NOTES  TO  THE  WESTERN  ALPS. 


Tours  in  the  Westerv  Alps. 

The  following  tours  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  but  slightly 
ac([uainted  with  the  country,  and  wish  to  be  directed  to  the  places  whence 
the  finest  scenery  is  most  conveniently  accessible.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  some  days  (the  more  the  better)  will  be  given  to  halts  at  the  more 
interesting  spots  included  in  each  tour. 

I.  Carriage  Tour  in  the  Western  Alps — 30  days'  easy  travelling,  exclusive 
of  halts,  railways,  and  bouts  being  occasionally  used. 


AIX   LES   BAINS. 

1.  Excursion  by  boat  to  Haute  Com  be 

2.  Rail  to  Chambery.      Carriage  to  Grande 

Chartreuse 

3.  Carriage  to  Voiron.     Rail  to  Grenoble 

4.  Carriage  to  Allevard 

!).    Char  to  Chamousset.     Rail  to  St.  Jean  de 

Maurieiine,  or  St.  Michel 
G.     Carriage  to  Linslebourg,  and  Susa 

7.  Excursion  to  Bardmnieclie.    Hail  to  Turin 

8.  Rail  10  Cuneo.     Carriage  to  Baths  of  Val- 

dieri 

9.  Return  to   Cuneo.     Carriage  or    rail    to 

Saluzzo 

10.  Char  to  Paesana,  Barge,  and  La  Tour  de 

Luserne 

11.  Turin  by  rail  from  Pignerol.     Carriage  by 

Lanzo  to  Ceres  and  ViCl 

12.  Return  to  Lanzo.thenceby  Courpne  tolvrea 

13.  Carriage  to  Aosta.     Char  to  Courmayeurj 

14.  Return  to  Aosta  and  Ivrea 

l.'i.     Char  to  Biella.     Excursion  to  Oropa 
IB.     Char  to  Varallo,  by  Roniagnano 
17.     Excursion  to  Val  Mastalone,  returning  to 
Varallo 


18.     Orta  by  new  road  to  Fella,  or  by  Roma- 
gnauo  and  Borgo  Manero 
Carri:ige  to  Arona,  and  thence  to  Stresa  or 

Baveno 
Carriage  to  Ponte  Grande  or  Vanzone 
Carriage  to  Domo  d'Ossola 
Carriage  to  village  of  Simpeln 
Carriage   to   Susten.      Char   to    Baths    of 

Lcuk 
Carriage  to  Sierre.     Rail  to  Bex 
Excursion  to  Champery 
Return  to  Bex.     Rail  to  Villeneuve,  thence 
to  Geneva  by  steamer,  or  by  road  as  far  as 
Vfvey 
Carriiige  to  Samoens 
28.     KxcursiO'i  to  Sixt  and  Fer-a-Cheval 
20.    Carriage  to  C  hamouni  by  Tanninges 
30.     Carriaj.e  to  Geneva. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  Pass  of  Mont  Cenis 
may  vary  the  above  route  by  returning  from 
Allevard  to  Grenoble,  and  travelling  to  Turin 
bv  Bourg  d'Oisans,  Col  du  Lautaret,  Briangon, 
Mont  Genevre,  and  Susa  ;  or,  avoiding  Susa, 
they  may  reach  Turin  by  FencstttUe  and  Pigne- 
rol. 
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II.  Tour  of  three  months  in  the  Western  Alps,  for  moderate  pedestrians  or 
ladies  able  to  ride.  Alternative  routes  given  in  italics  are  practicable 
only  on  foot. 

Carriage  to  La 


AIX   LES   BAINS. 

.    fGrande  Chartreuse  as  above,  or  by  Mont 
,,'-i      du  Chat,  St.  Genix,  and  Pont  de  Beau- 
■  \_     voisin 

3.  Grenoble  by  Sappey 

4.  Carriage  to  Bourg  d'Oisans.     Mule-path 

to  Venos 

5.  Excursion    to    La   Berarde,  returning  to 

Venos 


6.  Path  to  Bourg  d'Oisans. 
Grave 

7.  Monestier  by  Col  du  Lautaret 

8.  Mule-path   to    Ville   Vallouise  by  Col   de 

I'Echauda 

9.  Carriage  to  Embrun 

10.  Barcebnette  by  Valley  of  the  Ubaye,orby 

Col  de  I't.yssalettc 

11.  Bersesio  by  Col  d'ArgentiJre 


INTRODUCTION. 


Mnle-patli   to   Vinadio.      Char  to  Borgo 

Sin    Daliiiazzo.     Carriage  to   Baths    of 

Valdien 
Carriage  to  Ciinet) 
Carriage  or  rail  to  Saluzzo.      Carriage  to 

Paesana 
Excursion  to  Crissolo  and  Piano  del  Re, 

returning  to  Paesana 
Cliar  by  Biirge  to  I, a  Tour  de  Luserne 
Rlule-patli  by  Val  Angrogna  to  Perouse. 

•  Carriage  to  Fenestrelle.    Mule-patti  to 

Susa 
Rail   to  Turin.      Carriage  to   Lanzo  and 

Ceres 
Ceresole  by  Col  della  Crocetia  or  by  Locara 
Mule-path  to  \'al  Savaranche  by  Col  de  la 

Croix  de  NiV"let 
Mule-path  to  V'illeneuve.     Char  to  Cour- 

mayeur 
Ascent  of  Mont  de  la  Saxe  or  Cramont 
Mule.palh  to  Chapiu 
Mule-path  to  St.  Gervais 
Char  to  Sallanches,  Cluses.Tanninges,  and 

Samoens 
Char  to  Fer-a-Cheval,  returning  to  Sixt 
Mule-path  to  Brevent,  descending  to  Cha- 

niouni 
Excursion  to  Col  de  Voza 
Mule-patli    to    Montanvers,    returning   to 

Chamouni  by  Chafieau 
Mule-path  to  Tete  Noire  or  Col  de  Balme 
Mule-path  to  Orsieres  by  Col  de  Cliampey 
Char  to  St.  Pierre.     Miile-path  to  Grand 

St.  Bernard 


Mule-path  to  St.  Remy.     Char  to  Aosta 

Carriage  to  Chatillon.  Mule-path  to  Bru»- 
sone  and  Gfpssonay 

Mule-path  to  Alapna  by  Col  d'OUen  or 
Col  di  Val  Dobbia 

Mule-path  and  char  to  Varallo 

Ponte  Grande  by  Pella  and  Orta,  thence  by 
Monte  Motterone,  Baveno,  and  carriage 
to  Vogogna— or  by  Fobello,  and  Barranca 
Pass 

Mule-path  to  Macugnaga.  Excursion  to 
Belvedere 

Return  to  Ponte  Grande,  Char  to  Dome 
d'Ossola  Carriage  to  Erieg;  siinie  to 
Visp,  and  mule-path  to  St.  Niklauj — or 
by  Puss  of  Monte  iloro  from  Macugnaga 
to  Mattmark  See.  Visit  to  Fee,  and  sleep 
at  .Saas;  thence  to  St.  Niklaus 

Mule-pal h  to  Zerinatt 

Excursion  to  Gorner  Grat 

Excursion  to  Schwarz  See  and  Zrautt 

Keturn  to  St.  Niklaus 

Mule-p^th  to  Visp.     Carriage  to  Sierre 

Wule-path  to  Zinal 

Mule-path  to  Evolena  by  Ool  de  Sorebois 
and  Col  de  Torrent ;  Evolena  to  Sion— 
or  mule-path  to  St.  Luc,  and  ascent  of 
Bella  Tola,  descending  next  day  to 
Sierre  :  Railway  thence  to  Sion 

Rail  to  Bex.     Mule-path  to  Plan  des  Isles 

Mule-pHth  to  Chateau  d'Oex 

Vevey  by  Montreux  and  Plan  de  Jaman 

Steamer  to  Geneva 


III.  Pedestrian  Tour  of  two  months  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphine,  South  Savoy, 
and  AVestern  Piedmont,  occasionally  putting  up  with  very  bad 
accommodation. 


1.  Lyons    to    Grande     Chartreuse.      Ascend 

Grand  Som 

2.  By  Col  de   Manival  to  Bernin.     Thence  to 

Domcne  and  Baths  of  Uriage 

3.  Visit  Cascade  del'Oursiere.    Sleep  at  Revel 

4.  Ascend   Belledonne,  descending  to  Sables 

and  Bourg  d'Oisans 

(To  Venos  ;  next  day  to  La  Berarde  ;  and 
on  the  following  day,  by  one  or  other  of 
the  glacier  passes,  to  Vi"lle  Vallouise— or 
by  La  Grave,  Monestier  and  the  Col  de 
I'Echauda 
».     Ville  Vallouise  to  Queyraz,  or  Villevielle, 

partly  bv  char 
9.     Sleep  at  chalets  of  La  Ruine  under.  Monte 
Viso 

10.  Pass  of  the  Traversette  to  the  Piano  del 

Ke,  thence  bv  Col  delle  Sagnette  and  Val 
della  Forciolline  to  Castel  Deliino 

11.  By  Col  della  Bicocca  to  Stroppo,  and  thence 

to  .^ccoglio 

12.  To  Barcelonette  by  Col  de  Sautron 

13.  To  Alios,  wiih  excursion  to  the  Lac  d' Alios 

14.  '!  o  San  Stefano  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tmea 

15.  To  Baths  of  Valdieri  by  the  Col  di  Frema 

Morta 

16.  Ascend  Monte  Matte 

17.  To  S.  Martino  di  Lantosca  by  the  Col  dclle 

Cerese 

18.  To  Cuneo  by  the  Col  delle   Finestre  and 

Rdtracqiie 

19.  Railway  to  Siliizzo ;  thence  to  Crissolo 

20.  La  Tour  de  Luserne 


21.  To  Susa,  by  Val  Angrogna  and  Col  de  la 

Fenetre 

22.  To  Bardonneche.  Visit  tunnel  through  the 

Alps 

23.  Ascend  Mont  Tabor, desceniiing  to  Modane 

24.  To  Pralognan  by  the  CI  de  Chaviere 

25.  To   Lanslebourg    by   Col   de  la  Vanoise  ; 

thence  to  AnciennePoste  on  Mont  Cenis 
by  the  evening  diligence 

26.  Make  circuit  by  Petit  Mont  Cenis  and  f"o)  du 

Clapier,  returning  to  the  Ancienne  I'oste 

27.  By  Bessans  to  Boiuieval 

28.  To  Ceres  in  Val  Grande,  by  Col  de  Girard 

29.  To  Via  by  Col  di  Cialmetta,  or  by  Monte 

Solera 

30.  Sleep  at  Malciaussia 

31.  Ascend  Rochemlon  :  descend  to  Bessans, 

or  to  the  Ancienne  Posteon  Mont  Cenis 

32.  To  Bonneval 

33.  To  Ceresole  by  Col  de  Carro,  or  Col  de 

Galese 

34 .  Descend  Valley  to  Ponte 

35.  To  Cogne  by  Col  della  Nouva,  or  by  Col 

de  Banlonney 

36.  Excursion  to  Le  Poucet 

:h7.     To  Val  Savarawche  by  Col  de  Lauzon 

38.  To  Aosta.     Sleep  at  Chalets  de  Comboe 

39.  Ascenii  Beccadi  Nona,  and  reach  Cogne  bv 

Co.  d'Arbule 

40.  By  Viilcncuve  and  St.  Didier  to  La  T'huile 

41.  Ascend  Kuitor,  descending  to  Ste  Foi.  The 

traveller  may  then  rench  Chambery  by  the 
valliy  of  the  Isere,  or  Geneva  by  Albert- 
viile  and  the  Lake  of  Aniecy. 


BOOKS   ON   WESTERN   ALPS. 
IV.  Pedestrian  Tour  of  two  months  in  the  Pennine  Alps. 
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Macon  to  Chambery  and  Chamousfet  by 
railway.  Thence  by  diligcnct  to  Albert- 
ville;  then  walk,  or  by  char,  to  Ugine 

Megdve 

Ascend  Mont  Joli.  Descend  to  St.  Ger- 
vais 

To  Sixt  by  La  Portette 

Visit  Fer-VCheval.     Sleep  at  Les  Fonds 

Ascend  the  Buet.  Descend  to  Chan.ouni 
by  the  Brevent,  or  by  Pierre  a  Berard 

Visit  Cascade  du  Dard  and  (jlacier  des 
Bossons 

Tuur  of  the  Aiguilles  by  the  Pierre  k 
I'Echelle.    Sleep  at  Montanvert 

Visit  Jardin.     Return  to  Chamouni 

To  CoMtamines  by  the  Col  de  Voza 

Excursion  to  Glacier  de  Treiatete.  Sleep 
at  the  Pavilion 

Courinayeur  by  Col  de  Treiatete 

Ascend  Cramont 

Ascend  Grande  Rossdre,  and  sleep  at  Hos- 
pice ot  Great  St.  Bernard 

Visit  neighbourhood  of  the  Hospice 

Ascend  Mont  Velan.  Descend  by  Col  de 
Menouve  to  Etroubles 

By  Col  de  Feiietre  to  Chalets  de  Chermon- 
lane 

Ascend  Mont  Avril 

Chermontane  to  Prarayen  by  Col  de  la 
Reuse  de  I'-AroUa 

Zermatt  by  Col  de  la  Val  Pellina 

Visit  Schwarz  See  and  Hiirnli 

Ascend  Mettelhorn 
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Visit  Corner  Grat.     Sleep  at  Riffel  Hotel 

To  Breuil  by  Col  de  St.  Theodule 

To  Ayas  by  Cimes  Blanches,  or  by  Col  de 
Portola  ' 

To  Gressonay  by  Col  de  Pinta.     Ascend 
Grauhaupt 

Visit  Lys  Glacier.     Sleep  at  Cour  de  Lys 

To  Alagna  by  Col  delle  Piscie,  or  by  Col 
d'Ollen 
[  To  Ponte  Grande  by   Col   de   Moud.  Ri- 
j      masco,   and    Carcoforo,  or    by    Varallo, 
(,     Fobello,  and  the  Barranca  Pass 

Macugnajja 

Tour  of  Macugnaga  Glacier 

Ascend  Pizzo  Bianco 

To  Mattmark  See  by  Monte  Moro 
fTo  Saas,  visiting  Fee  Glacier,  and  Gletscher 

)Alp  ;  next  day  to  .St.  Niklaus  ;   follow- 
ing day  to  Griiben  in  Turtman  Thai  — or 
by  Zwischbergen   Pass   to   Isella ;   next 
I     day  to  Brieg  by  Simplon  Pass  ;  foUow- 
L    ing  day  to  Griihen  by  Turtman 
Zinal  by  Pas  de  Forcletta,  and  Arpitetta 

Alp 
Evolena  by  Col  de  Sorebois  and  Col  de 

Torrent 
Ascent  of  Couronne  de  Breona,  or  Aiguille 

de  la  Za 
Sion.    Thence  by  railway  to  Bex 
Chami'ery 

Ascent  of  Dent  du  Midi 
To   Geneva    by   Samocns,  or  by  Thonon 
and  lake  steamer. 


The  portion  of  the  above  tour  comprised  between  Chamouni  and  Zermatt 
should  not  be  undertaken  otherwise  than  in  company  with  a  trustworthy 
guide,  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  a  sinoje 
expedition  a  traveller  should  be  so  fiivoured  by  the  weather  as  to  be  able 
to  make  all  the  ascents  here  set  down. 


Books  and  Maps  connected  with  the  Wkstern  Alps. 

It  has  been  thought  convenient  to  give  in  this  place  as  complete  a  list  of 
the  books  and  m?ps  specially  connected  with  the  Western  Alps  as  could  be 
prepai'ed,  exceptinjf,  however,  geological  works  and  memoirs,  of  which  a  list 
IS  given  in  the  Introduction  (Art.  XIV.).  Besides  the  works  enumerated 
below,  several  of  tliose  of  a  more  general  character,  enumerated  in  Art.  XV  , 
are  chiefly  designed  to  describe  or  illustrate  the  scenery  of  the  Western 
Alps.  Of  the  former  the  classical  works  of  Saussure  and  Professor  Forbes 
deserve  especial  mention.  Abridgments  of  both  works  in  a  portable  form 
have  been  published,  containing  most  of  the  matter  interesting  to  the  un- 
scientific reader.  Of  the  illustrative  works  there  is  none  equal,  in  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  execution,  to  Mr.  Coleman's  '  Scenes  from  the  Snow  Fields.' 
The  chromo-lithographic  illustrations,  all  taken  from  drawings  sketched  or 
coloured  on  Mont  Blanc,  surpass  any  similar  attempts  to  convey  the  eifect 
of  the  colouring  of  the  upper  region  of  the  Alps. 

PART  I.  a 
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Albert  (Aristide")  Essai  descriptif.    L'Oisans,  1  vol.     Maisonville,  Grenoble,  1854, 

Anderson  (E.)  Chamouni  and  Mont  Blanc,  8vo.     London,  1856. 

Atkins  (H.M.)  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  8vo.      Ivondon,  1838  (not  published). 

Aubert  (E.)  La  Vallee  d'Aoste,  4to.    Paris,  1860. 

Auldjo  (J.)  Narrative  of  an  Ascent  to  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the  8tli 

and  9th  August,  1827,  1  vol.     Long-man  &  Co.  1828. 
3rd  edition,  1  vol.  (Traveller's  Library).    Longman  &  Co.  1856, 

Baines  (E.)  A  Visit  to  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  1   vol,  (Traveller's  Library). 

Longman  &  Co.  1855. 
Bakewell  (R.)  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  &c.,  in  the  Years  1820,  1821,  1822, 

2  vols.     Longman  &  Co.  1823. 
Barry  (M.)  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1836. 

Beattie — The  Waldenses,  or  Protestant  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  Dauphine,  &c.,  illus- 
trated by  Brockedon,  Bartlett,  Stanfield,  and  Harding,  1  vol.     Virtue  &  Co, 
London,  1838. 
Beaumont   (Jean    Franyois   Albanis  de)    Travels  through   the    Maritime  Alps, 

London,  1795. 

Voyage  pittoresque  aux  Alpes  Pennines,  fol.  col.  pL 

Geneve,  1787. 

Description  des    Alpes  grecques  et  cottiennes,   Ire 

partie,  2  vols.     Paris,  1802. 

'——^ 2me  partie,  2  vols.  Paris,  1806. 

Berthout  van  Berchem — Itineraire  de  la  Vallee  de  Chamouny,  etc.,  8  vo.    Lausanne, 

1790. 
Bouney  (Rev.  T.  G.)  Outline  Sketches  in  the  High  Alps  of  Dauphine.    London, 

1865. 
Bourrit  (M.  H.)  Description  des  Glacieres  et  Amas  de  Glace  du  duche  de  Savoye, 
12mo.     Geneve,  1773. 

— — — (English  translation)  A  Relation  of  a  Journey  to  the  Glaciers 

in  the  Dutchy  of  Savoy,  2nd  edition,  1  vol.   G.  Robinson, 
London,  1776. 

Nouvelle  Description  des  Glacieres,  etc.,  noavelle  edition,  3  vols, 

12mo.      Geneve,  1785. 
Bravais  (A.)  Le  Mont  Blanc, ou  Description  de  la  Vue.et  des  Phenomenes  du 
Sommet.      Bertrand,  Paris. 

Description  des  Aspects  du  Mont  Blanc,  etc.,   12mo. 

Lausanne,  1776. 
Browne  (J.  D.  H )  Ten  Scenes  in  the  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.     London,  1853, 

Carrel  (Le  Chanoine  G.)  Les  Alpes  Pennines  dans  un  Jour  ;  soit  Panorama  boreal 
de  la  Becca  di  Nona.     Lyboz,  Aoste,  1855,  1  vol. 

Alpes  Graies,  Chaine  de  la  Grivola  vue  de  la  Becca  di 

Nona.     2me  edition,  1  vol.    Aoste,  1860. 
Clissold  (F.)  Narrative  of  an  Ascent  to  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc.     London, 
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Cole  (Mrs.)  A  Lady's  Tour  round  Monte  Rosa,  &c.  1  vol.    Longman  &  Co.,  1859, 
Coleman  (E.  T.)  Scenes  from  the  Snow  Fields,  being  illustrations  from  the  Upper 

Ice-world  of  Mont  Blanc,  fol.     London,  Longman,  1859. 
Cowell  (J.  J.)  The  Graian  Alps  and  Mont  Iseran,  in  Galton's  '  Vacation  Tourists ' 

of  l&fiO.     Macmillan,  1861. 
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of  1848.     1  vol.  3rd  edition.     Orr  &  Co.,  London,  1852. 
Francesetti  (L.  Conite  de  Mezzenile)  Lettres  sur  les  Vallees  de  Lanzo,  1  vol. 

Chirio  &  Mina.  Turin.  182.3. 
Friibel  (Julius)  Reise  in    die  weniger  bekannten  Thaler  auf  der  Nordseite  der 

Penninischen  Alpen,  1  vol.     Reimer,  Berlin,  1840. 

Gnifetti  (Parroco  d'Alagna)  Nozioni  Topografiche  del  Monte  Rosa  e  Ascension! 
«u  di  esso,  1  vol.  secouda  edizione.      Crotti,  Novara,  1853. 

Hamel  (J.  von)  Beschreibung  zweier  Reisen  auf  den  Mont  Blanc,  unternommen 

in  August  1820,  8vo.     Wien,  1821. 
Hawkins    (F.    V.)    Partial    Ascent    of  the   Matterhorn,    in    Galton's   'Vacation 

Tourists'  of  1860.     Macniillan,  1861. 
Hudson  (Rev.  C.)  &  Kennedy  (E.  S.) — Where  there  's  a  Will  there 's  a  Way  ;  an 

Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  withoutGuides,  1st 
edition,  1  vol.     Longman  &  Co.,  18.56. 

Do.  ;    with  two  Ascents  of  Monte  Rosa, 

2nd  edition.     Longman  &  Co.,  1856. 

Joanne  (Adolphe)  Itineraire  descriptif  ethistorique  de  la  Savoie,  1  vol.    Hachette, 
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Lory  (Prof.  Ch.)  Tableau  des  Positions  geographiques  et  Hauteurs  ahsolues  des 
Points  principaux  du  Departement  de  I'lsere  et  des  Locaiites  environnantes, 
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Les  Montagues  de  St -Nizier,  1  vol.     Maisonville,  Grenoble,  1858. 
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Meuta  et  Riva,  La  Vallee  dWoste  monunientale,  photographiee  et  annotee  his- 
toriqueuient.      Ivree,  1869. 

Monson  (Lord)  Views  in  the  Department  of  the  Isore  and  the  High  Alps,  chiefly 
designed  to  illustrate  the  Memoirs  of  Feli.x.  Neff,  by  Dr.  Gilly,  1  vol.  Lon- 
don, 1840. 

Mortillet  (G.  de)  Guide  de  TEtranger  en  Savoie,  1  vol.    Perrin,  Chambery,  1855. 

Muston  (  A.)  Histoire  complete  des  Vaudois,  du  Pieinont,  et  de  leurs  Colonies, 
4  vols.    Meyruels,  Paris. 

Parrot  (Friedrich)  Ueber  die  Schneegrenze  auf  der  mittiigliehen  Seite  des 
Rosagebirges  und  barometrische  Messungen.  '  Schweigger's  Journal  fiir 
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Koussillon  (J.  H.)  Guide du  vojageur  en  I'Oisans,  1  vol.  Maisonville,  Grenoble, 
1845. 

Schott.  (A.)  Die  deutschen  Kolonien  in  Piemont;  ihr  Land,  ihre  Mundart  und 

Herkunft.     Stuttgart,  1842. 
Sherwill  (M.)  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.     1826. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni.     Paris,  1832, 

Smith  (Albert)  The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc.     London,  18;),3. 

Stephen  (Leslie)  The   Allalein  Horn,  in  Galtou's  '  Vacation  Tourists'  of  1860. 
Macinillan,  1861. 

Taulier  (Jules)  Excursion  aux  Sept-Laux,  1  vol.     Maisonville,  Grenoble,  1859. 

Guide  du  Voyageur  a  la  Grande  Chartreuse,  1  vol.     Maisonville, 

Grenoble. 
Taylor  et  Nodier — Voyages  pittoresques  dans  I'ancienne  France.     Dauphine,  fol. 
Didoi,  Paris,  1854. 

LTlrich  (Prof.  M.)  Die  Seitenthiiler  des  Wallis  und  der  Monte  Rosa  topographisch 
geschildert,  1  vol.     Orell  Fiissli  &  Co.,  Ziirich,  185U. 

Voyage pittoresque  de  Geneve  a  Milan  par  le  Siniplon,  fol.  col.  pi.  Didot,  Paris, 
1811. 

Welden  (Ludwig  Freiherr  von)  Der  Monte  Rosa,  eine  topographische  und  natur- 
historische  Skizze  ;  nebst  einem  Anhange  der  von  Herrn  Zunistein  gemachten 
Reisen  zur  Ersteigung  seiner  Gipfel,  1  vol.     Gerold,  Wien,  1824. 

Wey  (Francis)  La  Haute  Savoie.     Paris,  1865. 

"Wills  (Alfred)  '  The  Eagle's  Nest '  in  the  Valley  of  Sixt,  with  Excursions  among 
the  great  Glaciers,  1  vol.     Longman,  1860. 

The  principal  writings  connected  with  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps 
are  referred  to  at  page  56,  where  a  summary  is  given  of  the  latest  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject. 

Maps. — Reference  is  frequently  made  in  this  volume  to^  the  map  of 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  the  County  of  Nice,  published  by  the  Etat  Major  in 
'J'urin,  before  the  recent  political  changes  which  have  merged  Piedmont  in 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  united  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  The  map 
is  believed  to  be  generally  correct  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  inhabited  portions  of  the  valleys,  but  entirely  fails  to  give  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  Alpine  region,  and  especially  of  the  higher  peaks  and 
glaciers.  A  reduction  in  6  sheets  has  been  published,  and  has  from  time  to 
time  received  some  corrections.  The  smaller  map  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
]>edestrian  quite  as  well  as  the  larger  one,  neither  being  trustworthy.  The 
Trench  Alps,  i.e.  those  of  Dauphine  and  Provence,  are  at  present  in  a  still 
more  deplorable  condition  than  those  of  Piedmont.  The  only  map  having  the 
least  pretence  to  accuracy  is  that  of  General  Bourcet,  now  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old.  For  the  period  at  which  it  was  executed  this  is  a  very  remarkable 
V  ork,  and  bears  evidence  of  having  been  in  great  part  founded  on  actual  ob- 
tervation,  if  not  on  a  scientific  survey  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  falls 
greatly  short  of  the  requirements  of  modern  chartography.  There  is  now 
a  prospect  that  within  a  reasonable  time  this  extraordinary  deficiency  will 
be  supplied,  anl  that  a  map  worthy  of  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  French 
Etat  Major  will  be  given  to  the  public. 

Switzerland  has  long  possessed  maps  which  might  be  called  good  by  com- 
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j  parisnn  with  those  of  the  neijjhbnurina  oountries,  but  this  year  has  seen  the 
completion  of  a  work  which  is  a  just  subject  of  national  pride.  The  Federal 
Mnp  of  Switzerhuid,  published  under  the  direction  of  General  Dufour,  is  a 
work  which  is  almost  faultless,  both  as  to  accuracy  and  as  to  technical  execu- 
tion, and,  considering  the  difficulties  encountered  and  overcome,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  executed.  The  entire 
territory  of  the  Confederation  is  included  in  2.5  sheets,  of  whicli  the  following 
contain  portions  of  the  districts  includeil  in  the  Western  Alps: — 17,  the 
lower  Valais — E.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva — 18,  the  upper  Valais  with  a 
portion  of  the  iMonte  Rosa  district,  and  the  Simplon — 21,  the  vallev  of  the 
Arve — 22,  ihe  N.  side  of  the  Pennine  Ali)S  from  JNIont  Blanc  to  the  iNIatter- 
horn — 23,  Monte  Rosa  and  a  portion  of  the  Saas  district,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Italian  valleys. 

Of   special  maps  of  particular  districts  there   are   not  many  requiring 
notice.     Those  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc  by  the  French  Ftat  Major,  and 
I  by  i\Ir.  Adams  Reilly,  and  the  map  of  the  Valpelline,  Valtournanclie,  and 
,  the  Southern  valleys  of  Monte  Rosa  by  the  last-named  aentleman,  are  works 
'  of  real  excellence.     M.  Gottlieb  Studer's  map  of  the  district  Iving  between 
the  Val  de  Baixnes  and  the  Simplon  has  been  superseded  bv  the   Federal 
Map.     Professor  Alphonse  Favre,  of  Geneva,  has  recently  published  a  geo- 
logical Map  of  a  part  of  the  north  of  Savoy  from  the  yallev  of  the  Isere  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  including  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc.     To  tlie  geologist  this 
is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  it  is  the  best  existing  map  of  the  district  N.  of 
M<mt  Blanc. 

The  writer  belieyes  that  the  maps  accompanying  this  volume  will  be 
found  to  be  superior  in  many  respects  to  those  that  have  preceded  them,  and 
in  several  of  the  more  important  districts  the  smaller  maps  will,  it  is  hoped, 
supply  tolerably  well  the  wants  of  the  pedestrian  traveller. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  maps  of  any  importance,  connected 
with  the  Western  Alps,  hitherto  published. 

Raymond  (J.  B.  S.)  Carte  topographique  militaire  des  Alpes,  comprenant  le 
Pit'mont,  la  Savoye,  le  conUe  de  Nice,  le  Valais,  le  duche  de  Genes  et  le 
Mdanais,  et  partie  des  Etats  limitrophes,  ^i^,},,,,-,.     Paris,  1820. 

Etat  Major  piemontais  et  Etat  Major  autrichien — Carte  chorographique  d'une 
partie  du  Picniont  et  de  la  Savoie.  comprenant  1h  rOseau  trigonometrique  fait 
pour  joindre  la  graode  triangulation  de  France  avec  celle  de  I'ltaiie,  „f„^(,(,o 
(attached  to  the  '  Operations  pour  la  Mesure  d'un  Arc  du  Parallcle  moyen'). 
Milan.  182.5. 

Etat  Major  picmontais — Carta  degli  Stati  di  Sua  Maesta  Sarcla  in  Terra  ferma 
(6  shjet  Sardinian  map),  g-,;',,,,^.    Turin,  1841. 

Do.  (91  sheet  do  ),  ?;^7Tn-    Turin. 

Do.,  1-^1,1,,,  (not  published.     Turin). 

Chorogratia     delle    Alpi    dall'   Mcditerraneo    all'  Adriatico,    goooao 

(attached  to  'Le  Alpi  che  cingono  1' Italia').      Turin,  1845. 

Bourcet — Carte  gt'omctrique  du  Haut  Dauphine  et  de  la  Frontiere  ulterieure,  levee 
par  ordre  du  roi  pendant  les  annces  1749  jusqu'en  1754  (about  s^uoo^-    Paris. 

Etat  Major  franciiis — Carte  de  France,  g—jn-  Feuille  Grenoble."  The  other 
sheets  of  the  Drome,  Iscre.  Hantes  Alpes,  &c.,  are  not  yet  published. 

Lorj-  (C.)  Carte  geologique  du  Dauphiuo.     Merle  et  Cie.,  Grenoble,  J  858. 
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Delacroix — Carte  de  la  Drome,  dressee  par  M.  Morel,  et  publiee  dans  la  Sta- 
tistique  de  M.  Delacroix. 

Perrin — Atlas  de  Savoie,  xkhooo'  ^  cartes.     Chambery. 

Chaix  (Paul)  Carte  du  duche  de  Savoie  et  des  vallees  qui  I'avoisinent.     Geneve, 

1S46. 
Societe  geologique  de  Paris,  Carte  geologique  de  la  Savoie.    Bulletin  de  la  Societe 

gc'ologiqne  de  Paris,  1855. 
£tat  Major  francjais — Massif  du  Mont  Blanc.     1865. 
Adams  Reilly — Map  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc.    London,  1865. 
Favre  (A.)  Carte  des  parties  de  la  Savoie,  du  Piemont,  et  de  la  Suisse  voisines  du 
Mont  Blanc,  y^r^ioo-     Wurster  et  Cie.,  Winterthur,  1861. 

Do.,  coloured  geologically.     Do.,  1862. 

Derrien — Carte  du  Mont  Cenis. 

Payen  (J.  F. )  Carte  topographique  et  routiere  de  la  Vallee  de  Montjoie  et  des 

Environs  des  Bains  de  St.-Gervais.     A.  Goujon  &  P.  Jannet,  Paris,  1857. 
Briquet — Rives  du  Lac  de  Geneve,  Chamouni,  Mont  Blanc,  et  Vallees  interme- 

diaires.    Briquet  et  Fils,  Geneve,  1860. 

Dufour.  General — Topographischer  Atlas  der  Schweiz,  xooooo'  25  Blatter. 

Keller  (H.)  Zweyte  Reisekarte  der  Schweiz.     Ziirich. 

Leuthold  (H.  F.) — Reisekarte  der  Schweiz.     Ziirich. 

Ziegler — Neue  Zieglersche  Karte  der  Schweiz.   Wurster  &  Cie.,  Winterthur.  1857. 

Studer  (B.)  u.  Escher  von  der  Linth — Carte  geologique  de  la  Suisse.    Wurster  & 

Cie.,  Winterthur,  1853. 
Weiss  (J.  H.)  Atlas  Suisse,  etc.,  jtAoo'  16  Blatter.     Aarau,  1786-1802. 
Dufour — Carte   topographique   du   Canton   de  Geneve,   ^s^uo'  "^  ^^-     Geneve, 

1837-38. 
Studer  (Gottlieb)  Karte  der  siidlichen  Wallisthiiler,  j^twooo- 
Schlagintweit  (A.  H.)  Karte  der  Monte  Rosa  und  seinen  Uragebungen  im  Jahre 

1851  entworfen.     Weigel,  Leipzig,  1854. 
Reilly  (A.  Adams)  The  V'alpelline,  the  Valtournanche,  and  the  Southern  Valleys 

of  the  Chain  of  Monte  Rosa.     From  an  actual  survey  made  in  1865-6. 
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PEEFACE. 


A  JUST  DISTINCTION  has  been  drawn  between  travellers  who 
visit  foreign  countries  with  the  object  of  gaining  and  com- 
municating knowledge,  and  tourists  who  go  from  place  to 
place  seeking  amusement  and  change  of  scene,  but  without 
any  more  definite  scope  than  to  gratify  a  superficial  cu- 
riosity. The  line  of  distinction  between  these  two  classes, 
which  was  easily  drawn  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  is  nowa- 
days less  definitely  marked.  The  all  but  universal  taste  for 
travelling  has  spread  at  a  time  when  increased  knowledge  and 
a  more  lively  interest  in  physical  science  have  become  diffused 
throughout  the  educated  classes  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 
Most  men  of  cultivated  minds  occasionally  seek  relaxation  in 
travelling,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tourists  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  some,  or  it  may 
be  in  several,  departments  of  science  or  art  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  country  through  which  they  pass. 

These  remarks  especially  apply  to  travellers  in  the  Alps. 
The  day  is  past  when  it  could  be  thought  necessary  to  apo- 
logise for  or  explain  the  prevalence  of  a  love  for  mountain 
travelling.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that,  especially  in  our  own 
country,  thousands  of  persons  have  learned  to  regard  this  as 
a  sovereign  medicine  for  mind  and  body,  and  to  feel  that  the 
weeks  or  months  devoted  to  it  are  the  periods  of  life  most 
full  of  true  enjoyment,  and  those  that  leave  the  most  abiding 
impressions.  The  fact  that  the  scenery  of  the  Alps  is  unsur- 
passed elsewhere  in  the  world  for  the  union  of  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  variety,  and  that  it  is  accessible  with  a  trifling 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  naturally  accounts  for  the 
constantly  increasing  influx  of  strangers. 

As  high  mountain  countries,  and  the  Alps  in  particular, 
abound    with    phenomena    new    and    striking    to    the    iutel- 


ligent  observer,  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  who,  without  undertaking  systematic  research,  are 
led  to  desire  further  information  respecting  the  structure  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  tlie  causes  that  have  uplifted  the 
mountain  ranges,  or  the  laws  that  regulate  the  circulation  of 
heat  and  moisture,  which  maintain  what  may  be  called  the 
inanimate  life  of  our  planet,  or  the  animal  and  vegetable  forms 
that  exhibit  in  apparently  inhospitable  i-egions  so  rich  a 
variety. 

In  addition  to  these  objects  of  interest,  there  is  a  simpler 
branch  of  enquiry  which  especially  recommends  itself  to  many 
of  our  active  and  energetic  countrymen.  Many  parts  of  the 
Alps  are  very  difficult  of  access,  and  but  a  few  years  ago  there 
were  many  considerable  districts  whose  highest  peaks  had 
never  been  attained,  which  were  not  known  to  be  traversed 
by  practicable  passes,  and  of  which  none  but  slight  and  im- 
perfect information  was  anywhere  accessible.  To  explore 
these  little-known  districts,  to  scale  the  higher  summits,  and 
to  discover  passes  that  should  connect  valleys  that  are  sepa- 
rated by  lofty  ranges,  have  been  the  pursuits  of  the  members 
of  the  Alpine  Club. 

Without  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  work  achieved, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  remarkable  degree  of  enterprise 
and  energy  has  been  exhibited  by  many  of  the  members  of 
that  association  in  accomplishing  work  which,  if  not  actually 
scientific,  is  certainly  conducive  to  the  progress  of  science. 
They  cannot  indeed  rival  the  men  who,  following  the  illus- 
trious example  of  Saussure,  have  explored  the  Alps  with  the 
definite  object  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  science  ;  but,  in 
achieving  the  preparatory  task  of  opening  the  way  through 
many  of  the  least  accessible  parts  of  the  Alpine  chain,  they 
have  undoubtedly  surpassed  the  performances  of  all  their  pre- 
decessors. Their  example  has  not  been  without  influence  in 
other  countries,  and  the  formation  of  kindred  associations  in 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy  has  given  additional  impulse 
to  the  spirit  of  Alpine  exploration  and  enquiry. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for 
attempting  to  supply  to  Alpine  travellers  a  guide-book  dif- 
fering in  many  respects  from   those  hitherto  in  use,  and  the 
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writer  has  been  urged,  by  some  of  those  most  capable  of  con- 
tributing to  such  a  work,  to  undertake  the  task.  He  has  no 
claim  to  a  brilliant  share  in  the  adventurous  performances  of 
his  friends  and  fellow-members  of  the  Alpine  Club  ;  his  qua- 
lifications, such  as  they  are,  arise  rather  from  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  crossed  the  main 
chain  more  than  sixty  times  by  forty  different  passes,  besides 
traversing  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  lateral 
passes. 

This  work  differs  from  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  predecessors 
in  its  plan,  which  is  designed  to  include  the  entire  re- 
gion of  the  Alps.  In  regard  to  certain  districts  the  avail- 
able information  is  incomplete,  but  the  arrangement  is  such, 
that  the  omissions  may  be  easily  supplied  hereafter.  Besides 
the  preliminai'y  matter  contained  in  the  Introduction,  a  variety 
of  notes  and  indications  connected  with  geology  and  botany 
are  scattered  through  the  body  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to 
direct  and  guide  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  those  subjects. 
Detailed  notices  of  the  vegetation  would  occupy  too  much 
space,  and  the  botanical  indications  have  for  the  most  part 
been  confined  to  pointing  out  localities  for  the  rarest  species, 
chiefly  from  the  writer's  personal  observation.  The  article 
in  the  Introduction  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  interest  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  is  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Desor,  the  distinguished  Swiss  geologist.  In  trans- 
lating this  essay,  the  writer  has  sought  to  render  faithfully  the 
views  of  M.  Desor,  which  in  the  main  coincide  with  those  of 
M.  Studer  and  other  leading  Swiss  geologists  ;  but  he  may 
be  permitted  here  to  say,  that  on  some  points  of  theory  his 
own  opinions  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  author. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  an  extensive  field  for  investigation  still 
remains  for  future  enquiry,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  an  essay 
which  for  the  first  time  brings  together  in  a  connected  way 
the  results  of  past  work,  will  tend  to  progress,  by  directing 
attention  to  the  points  still  requiring  examination. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  work  it  soon  became  clear  that 
it  would  not  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  travellers,  nor  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  topography  of  the  Alpine  chain, 
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tliat  the  writer  should  be  guided  by  political  boundaries. 
These,  as  very  recent  experience  has  shown,  are  subject  to 
change,  and  they  rarely  foUoAV  the  natural  divisions  suggested 
by  the  physical  features  of  the  country.  Of  the  three  main 
divisions  of  the  work,  that  which  appears  under  the  title 
'  Western  Alps'  includes  the  entire  range  that  encircles  the 
plain  of  Piedmont,  from  the  Maritime  Alps  north  of  Nice 
to  the  Pass  of  the  Simplon,  along  with  the  Dauphine  and 
Savoy  Alps,  and  the  portions  of  Switzerland  connected  with 
the  Pennine  range.  This  is  the  portion  of  the  Alps  in  which 
the  amount  of  new  matter  available  through  the  activity  of 
the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  is  most  considerable,  mainly 
because  it  includes  the  portions  most  difficult  of  access,  and 
where,  owing  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  their  predecessors, 
most  remained  to  be  done.  The  volume  devoted  to  the  Cen- 
tral Alps  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  with 
the  portions  of  the  Tyrol  lying  west  of  the  Adige,  along  with 
the  Lombard  valleys  to  their  natural  boundary — the  Lake  of 
Garda.  The  third  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Eastern  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Adige  nearly  to  Vienna,  and  from  the 
plains  of  Venetia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich. 

Although  the  activity  of  Swiss  and  German  naturalists  and 
mountaineers  has  left  less  scope  for  new  explorations  in  the 
two  latter  volumes,  the  writer  trusts  that  they  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  large  amount  of  information,  either  new,  or  not 
easily  accessible,  derived  from  his  own  observations  or  those  of 
his  correspondents. 

It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  future  travellers  if  the  writer 
here  expresses  his  conviction  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  yet 
been  done,  no  portion  of  the  Alps  can,  in  a  topographical,  and 
still  less  in  a  scientific  sense,  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  explored. 
In  districts  supposed  to  be  well  known,  an  active  mountaineer 
will  constantly  find  scope  for  new  expeditions ;  and  if  he  has 
cultivated  the  habit  of  observation,  he  may,  at  the  same  time, 
make  these  subservient  to  the  increase  of  knowledge. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  reconcile  the 
necessity  for  compression  with  the  abundance  of  materials  at 
hand,  and  the  writer  cannot  expect  to  escape  criticism  from 
readers  who  may  find  one  or  other  subject  imperfectly  treated. 
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Though  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  found  useful  for 
reference,  as  containing  a  large  body  of  topographical  and 
other  information,  it  is  primarily  intended  for  Alpine  travellers, 
and  the  object  kept  in  view  has  been  to  select  the  matter  most 
likely  to  be  of  use  and  interest  to  that  class.  Had  it  been 
designed  as  a  history  of  Alpine  adventure,  it  would  be  open  to 
the  reproach  that  it  does  not  adequately  notice  the  labours  of 
earlier  explorers,  such  as  Saussure,  Hiigi,  Zumstein,  and  many 
other  surviving  travellers,  nor  often  refer  to  the  eiirlier  autho- 
ritie?.  The  writer  has  perhaps  more  reason  to  fear  that  tra- 
vellers may  reproach  him  for  having  admitted  too  much  matter, 
than  for  undue  brevity. 

In  respect  to  expeditions  which  have  been  made  but  once, 
or  very  rarely,  the  writer  has  usually  given  the  account  in  an 
abridged  form,  but  in  the  actual  words  of  the  traveller  whose 
initials  are  subscribed,  and  whose  name  is  given  in  full  in  the 
annexed  list. 

To  the  authors  of  these  and  numerous  other  useful  notes 
which  have  been  communicated  in  MSS.  to  the  writer,  he  begs 
hereby  to  express  his  cordial  acknowledgments,  and  his  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  furnish  further  information  towards 
future  editions  of  the  work.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  fail  in 
more  special  acknowledgment  to  others  who  have  contributed 
valuable  matter,  he  feels  bound  to  offer  his  especial  thanks  to 
^lessrs.  W.  Mathews,  jun.,  and  F.  F.  Tuckett,  and  to  the 
Chanoine  Carrel,  of  Aosta.  The  two  former  gentlemen,  in  par- 
ticular, have  afforded  invaluable  assistance  by  the  corrections 
and  hints  which  they  are  each  so  well  able  to  afford,  and  which 
were  the  more  necessary  as  the  work  has  been  for  the  most 
part  executed  at  a  distance  from  England,  and  with  but 
limited  opportunities  for  consulting  works  of  reference. 

Several  words  not  generally  admitted  in  the  sense  here 
intended  have  been  employed,  along  with  foreign  words 
having  no  exact  English  equivalents.  Thus  :  *  pedestrian,' 
'mountaineering,'  'glissade,'  'bergfall,'  and  several  others  have 
no  other  excuse  than  convenience  to  justify  their  introduction. 

J.  BALL. 
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Art.   X. — Preliminary    Information. 

Passports.  —  Monet.  —  Custom-House    Regulations.  —  Measures. — 
Electric  Telegraph.  —  Post-Offices. 

Paxsports. — English  travellers  are  not  now  required  to  produce  passports 
in  France,  Italy,  or  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Austrian  States  they  are  mrely 
called  for,  except  on  passing  tiie  frontier.  Notwithstanding  these  changes, 
it  is  very  unwise  to  travel  without  a  document  which,  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent, is  the  legal  mode  of  establishing  the  identity  of  the  bearer.  At  Post- 
offices  and  other  public  establishments  it  is  convenient,  if  not  indispensable  ; 
and  at  a  time  when  political  refugees,  and  persons  charged  with  graver 
offences,  are  objects  of  suspicion,  or  it  may  be  of  arrest,  those  who  may 
suffer  by  mistakes  as  to  identity  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  they  neglect 
the  best  means  for  securing  themselves  against  such  accidents. 

Passports  are  procured  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  bv  leaving 
or  sending  a  recommendation  from  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  banker,  or  a 
certificate  of  identity  signed  and  sealed  by  a  magistrate,  clergyman,  solicitor, 
or  surgeon.  The  passport  is  delivered  on  the  following  day  upon  applica- 
tion, either  personally  or  by  message,  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  2.9.  The 
application  must  state  the  name  in  fidl  of  each  male  member  of  the  family, 
and  that  of  each  man-servant ;  but  where  there  is  any  probability  of  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party  separating,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  provided 
■with  separate  passports.  The  passport  should  always  be  carried  on  the 
person,  as  the  few  occasions  when  it  may  be  required  can  rarely  be  foreseen. 
The  visa  of  a  minister  of  each  foreign  State  in  which  the  bearer  intended  to 
travel  was  formerly  indispensable,  but  this  is  no  longer  required,  even  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.  There  are  several  Passport  Agency  Offices  in 
London  where  the  whole  business  of  obtaining  the  passport,  and  any  need- 
ful visas,  is  transacted  for  a  small  fee.  This  is  especially  convenient  for 
persons  residing  in  the  country. 

Motley. —  The  coinage  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  has  now  been  assimilated 
to  that  of  Franre,  and  accounts  are  kept  in  francs  and  centimes.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  best  coin  for  travellers  to  carry  in  those  countries  is 
the  French  gold  Napoleon  of  20  francs.      It  is  often  convenient  to  procure 
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Napoleons  in  London  before  starting  for  a  journey,  and  the  exchange  is 
usually  rather  more  favourable  than  on  the  Continent,  varying  fioni  25  fr. 
10  c.  to  25  fr.  25  c.  for  the  pound  sterling.  Exchange  offices,  at  which  tlie 
fair  rate  of  Exchange  is  given,  are  —  for  the  west  end  of  London,  Messrs, 
Smart,  69  Princes  Street,  Coventry  Street ;  for  the  east  end,  Messrs.  Spiel- 
mann  &  Co.,  79  Lombard  Street. 

English  sovereigns  and  bank  of  England  notes  can  be  exchanged  in  most 
towns  on  the  Continent,  and  are  generally  taken  by  the  principal  hotel- 
keepers,  but  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany  they  are  little  known,  and 
are  not  readily  taken  at  their  true  value. 

In  Italy  inconvertible  bank  notes  have  taken  the  place  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coinage  since  1866.  For  the  last  two  years  the  depreciation  has  rarely 
exceeded  5  per  cent.  In  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  old  pieces  of  silver  alloy, 
worth  40  centimes  and  20  centimes,  are  still  in  circulation. 

In  the  Austrian  States  the  coinage  has  undergone  many  changes  during  '. 
the  last  20  years.  The  present  coinage  consists  of  silver  florins,  closely  , 
agreeing  in  value  and  appearance  with  the  English  two-shilling  piece,  and  ) 
of  quarter  florins,  corresponding  in  value  to  the  English  sixpence,  but  of  * 
larger  size.  The  florin  is  divided  into  100  Kreutzers,  and  pieces  in  alloyed  ■ 
metal  of  10  and  5  Kreutzers  supply  the  intermediate  steps  between  the  ^ 
Kreutzer  and  the  quarter  florin.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Kreutzer 
and  10  Kreutzer  pieces  correspond  exactly  with  the  mill  and  cent  of  the 
proposed  decimal  division  of  the  pound  sterling. 

Austrian  silver  money  circulates  throughout  Germany  at  the  rate  of  3 
florins  to  2  thalers,  and  is  also  current  in  the  Venetian  ])rovinces  of  Italy,  at 
the  rate  of  1  florin  to  2^  fi  ancs.  Throughout  the  Austrian  empire  the  place  of 
the  silver  florin  is  taken  by  paper  money.  The  Government  notes  which 
usually  represent  the  value  of  1  florin,  5  florins,  or  10  florins,  being  incon- 
vertible, are  depreciated  to  an  extent  that  has  varied  of  late  years  from  10  to 
14  per  cent.  Strangers,  arriving  with  a  supply  of  silver  money,  are  liable  to 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  difference  of  value  between  this  and  paper  money 
if  they  omit  to  exchange  their  silver  for  whatever  amount  of  bank  notes  they 
are  likely  to  require. 

Accounts  in  the  Tyrol  are  still  sometimes  kept  in  gulden  schein,  a 
description  of  depreciated  money  which  has  long  ceased  to  have  legal  exist- 
ence, but  which  survives  in  the  reckoning  of  the  country  people.  In  this 
system  the  florin  was  gradually  reduced  in  value  till  worth  about  \Qd.  En- 
glish, and  the  kreutzer  the  6th  part  of  a  penny.  When  a  demand  is  made 
that  seems  unreasonable,  the  best  plan  is  to  assume  that  it  is  made  in  scheiiL, 
and  to  enquire  how  much  the  sum  named  will  make  in  bank  notes. 

A  little  experience  teaches  travellers  the  iniportunce  of  being  always  pro- 
vided with  small  coins  of  the  country,  and  when  it  is  possible  to  procure  a 
supply  before  arriving  at  the  frontier,  it  is  generally  both  convenient  and 
economical  to  do  so. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  Switzerland,  in  Austria,  and  in  most  parts 
of  Italy,  the  coinage  has  been  changed  within  the  last  lew  years  without  any 
appearance  of  the  inconvenience  and  dissatisfiiction  that  have  been  appre- 
hended in  this  country  by  the  opponents  of  change. 

Circular  Notes  for  sums  of  £10  and  upwards  are  issued  by  many  of  the 
London  Joint  Stock  and  Private  Banks,  and  may  be  cashed  in  most  of  the 
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chief  towns  on  the  Continent.  By  taking  the  precaution  of  keeping  the 
notes  separate  from  the  letter  which  accompanies  them,  the  holder  is  secure 
from  ultimate  loss,  though  not  from  inconvenience  in  the  event  of  losing  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  correspondents  of  the  English  bankers  to  whom 
these  letters  are  addressed  in  France,  Italy,  or  Switzerland,  usually  give 
pretty  nearly  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  clear  of  any  charge  for  com- 
mission. According  to  the  writer's  experience,  the  same  cannot.be  said  in 
South  Germany,  and  he  has  found  it  a  far  more  economical  plan  to  travel  in 
that  country  with  French  gold,  which  can  be  changed  in  every  town  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange,  and  to  avoid  dealings  with  bankers. 

Custom- House  Regulations. — The  regulations  affecting  travellers  are  not 
usually  very  strict ;  the  examination  of  luggage  at  most  foreign  Custom- 
houses is  now  little  more  than  a  formality,  and  is  often  confined  to  one  or 
two  out  of  a  large  number  of  packages.  Of  the  articles  generally  carried  by 
travellers,  cigars  and  dresses  of  cotton  or  woollen  material,  not  made  up,  are 
tthose  usually  liable  to  duty.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  much  better  to  declare 
'such  articles.  A  small  number  of  cigars  may  usually  be  taken  free.  In 
'sending  heavy  luggage  from  one  place  to  another,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
J  that  whenever  it  passes  from  one  State  to  another  it  is  liable  to  examination 
tat  the  frontier.  The  keys  should  be  attached  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  Custom-house  officers. 

As  a  general  rule,  official  persons  on  the  Continent  are  civil  and  obliging 
when  treated  with  the  courtesy  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Both  in 
Italy  and  Austria  this  holds  almost  universally.  In  Prussia,  and  at  times  in 
France,  the  case  is  otherwise;  and  the  temper  of  the  traveller  is  tried  by  the 
rudeness  of  underlings.  But  unless  the  case  be  serious  enough,  and  the 
facts  sufficiently  plain,  to  call  for  a  complaint  to  the  official  superior,  a  wise 
traveller  will  disregard  misconduct  which  he  cannot  resent  effectually,  and 
which  it  is  undignified  to  meet  by  an  unavailing  show  of  anger.  These  sub- 
ordinate officials  often  have  it  in  their  power  to  cause  great  annoyance  to  a 
stranger,  while  he  is  powerless  as  regards  them,  and  he  will  do  best  to  avoid 
an  unequal  encounter. 

Measures. — To  the  traveller,  and  even  to  the  readers  of  books  of  travel  or 
scientific  works,  the  want  of  an  uniform  system  of  measures  among  civilised 
nations  is  a  constant  source  of  inconvenience.  The  gradual  extension  on  the 
Continent  of  the  French  metrical  system,  which,  though  not  free  from  defects, 
is  the  best  yet  adopted  by  any  government,  has  mitigated  without  removing 
this  source  of  annoyance.  In  the  territory  included  in  this  work  several 
systems  are  adopted  by  government  authority,  and  several  old  measures  are 
in  use  among  the  country  people. 

The  measures  most  needed  by  a  traveller  are  here  given  with  their  equi- 
valents in  English  standard  measure  :  a  complete  list  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  work. 
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French  Measures. 

1   Metre    =  3-2809  Eng.  feet  =  3  ft.  3f  in.  very  nearly. 

1  Decimetre     ...  =   3  937  Eng.  in.     =  3  in.  1 1  lines  nearly. 

1  Millimetre     ...  —      '03937  Eng.  in.  =  ^  line  nearly. 

1  Kilometre     ...  =   3280-9  Eng.  feet  =  5  furlongs,  less  by  6^  yards. 

1  Myriametre  ...  =    10 kilometres...  =  6  miles  1  furlong  1.56  yards. 

1   Hectare     =    10,000  sq.metres  =  2  acres  1  rood  35  perches  very  nearly. 

1  Old  Paris  Foot  =    1-066  Eng.  foot   =  I  ft.  9^  lines,  or  1-^  ft.  nearly. 

1  Lieu  de    Poste  =   4  kilometres  ...  =  25  miles,  less  by  25  yards. 

1  Kilogramme...  =   2-204  lbs.  avdps.  =  2  lbs.  3j  ozs.  nearly. 

The  Paris  foot,  though  it  has  long  ceased  to  have  legal  currency  in  France, 
is  still  used  in  works  printed  elsewhere,  and  the  heights  of  mountains,  &c., 
on  many  of  the  maps  of  Switzerland  are  given  in  this  measure. 

Swiss  Measures. 

1    Swiss  foot  =  3  decimetres     ...    =    11  inches  10  lines  nearly. 

1   New  Swiss  Stunde   =   16.000  Swiss  feet     =   3  miles,  less  by  92  feet. 

1   Swiss  Post =   3  Stunden =   9  miles,  less  by  92  yards. 

1   Old  Swiss  Stunde   =   5375-5  metres  ...    =   3  miles  2  furlongs  153  yards. 
1   Swiss  pound  =  i  kilogramme  ...    =    1  lb.  1^  oz.  nearly. 

The  old  Swiss  Stunde,  still  used  by  the  country  people  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  represents  more  nearly  than  the  new  measure  the  average  dis- 
tance travelled  in  an  hour  by  a  man  on  foot  over  an  ordinary  country  road. 

Italian  Measures. 
1   Piedmontese  mile   =   2466-08  metres  ...    =    \^  miles  57  yards. 

1   Italian  mile  =    1851"85  metres  ...    =    1  mile  1  furlong  45  yards. 

1   Italian  post    =   8  Italian  miles   ...    =9  miles  1  furlong  142  yards. 

The  metrical  system  has  been  introduced  within  the  hist  few  years,  but  a 
variety  of  local  measures  are  still  used.  The  Piedmontese  mile  is  confined 
to  the  west  and  north  of  Piedmont;  throughout  the  rest  of  the  north  of 
Italy  the  Italian  or  geographical  mile  is  in  general  use. 

Austrian  Measures. 
1   Vienna  foot  ...   =     'Si  61  metre    ...    =    1  foot  5l  lines  or  li  feet  nearly. 

1   Klafter =    1*8966  metre    ...    =   6  feet  2  inches  8  lines. 

1   Austrian  mile    =   4,000  Klafter    ...    =   4  miles  5  furlongs  157  yards. 
1    Austrian  post     =    2  Austrian  miles     =    9  miles  3  furlongs  93  yards. 
1  Vienna  pound    =     -56  kilogramme     =    1  lb.  3f  oz.  nearly. 

Electric  Telegraph. — Travellers  are  not  so  fully  aware  of  the  convenience 
afforded  by  the  electric  telegraph  as  they  probably  will  be  hereafter.  In  no 
country  is  the  telegraph  so  extensively  in  use  as  in  Switzerland.  All  the 
towns,  and  many  smaller  places,  are  now  connected  together,  and  for  one 
franc  a  short  message  may  be  sent  by  which  rooms  are  secured,  or  any  other 
requisite  provision  made  in  anticipation  of  the  traveller's  arrival.  During 
the  crowded  season,  when  ladies  are  of  the  party,  it  is  always  expedient  to 
write  or  telegraph  for  rooms. 

The  telegraph  is  also  available  in  many  parts  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  along  the 
main  roaJs  in  Austria,  and  in  the  French  Alps. 
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Post  Offices. — Serious  incoTivenieiice  and  anxiety  is  sonielimes  caused  by 
tlie  non-recei|)t  of  letters  atldresseii  to  tiMvellers  on  the  Continent.  Tlie 
cases  of  failure  of  letters  sent  from  tiie  C'oniinent  to  England  are  much  less 
couniion,  and  rarely  liapp'Mi  to  persons  who  take  tlie  trouble  of  carrying  their 
own  letters  to  the  post-otiice,  and  not  trusting  thein  to  waiters  and  niessen- 
u'ers.  The  French  post-()fru;e  rules  are  neeillessly  strict,  and  the  clerks  often 
disobliging  and  rude,  after  the  fashion  of  French  oliicials ;  but  letters  very 
rarely  go  astray.  The  Italian  [)r:ictice  is,  on  the  contrary,  too  lax.  Letters 
are  often  given  to  any  stranger  who  chof  ses  to  apply,  without  a  passport  or 
other  evidence  of  identity  ;  and,  in  the  ca-e  of  foi'eigners,  a  parcel  of  letters 
is  sometimes  handed  to  the  applicant,  who  may  take  from  it  such  as  he  thinks 
pi'0|)er  to  claim.  The  German  post-otfices  do  not  often  give  cause  for  com- 
plaint M'lien  letters  are  very  clearly  addressed,  except  that  delay  sometimes 
occurs  which  is  attributi-d  to  the  curiosity  of  the  police.  The  worst 
uiiinaixed  post-offices  in  Europe,  unless  a  great  reform  has  been  very  recently 
etFocted,  are  those  of  Switzerland.  Instances  of  scandalous  carelessness  and 
nej:lect  have  been  so  couanon  as  to  be  a  serious  drawback  on  the  pleasure  of 
travelling  in  that  country. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  safest  plan  is  to  have  letters  addressed  to  the  care 
of  a  banker  in  any  cit)'  where  the  traveller  intends  to  receive  money  ;  or  else 
to  some  well-known  hotel,  where  the  traveller  is  already  known,  or  to  which 
he  writes,  announcing  his  arrival,  and  requesting  tiiat  his  letters  may  be 
taken  in  and  kept  until  he  shall  claim  them.  Unless  this  precaution  be  taken, 
it  is  better  to  have  letters  addressed  Paste  Restunte.  In  remote  places  in  the 
Alps  it  sometimes  hafipens  that  the  village  where  the  traveller  puts  up  is  a 
dep<'ndency  of  some  more  important  pla(  e  in  the  same  valley,  and  that  letters 
addressed  Puste  Restunte  are  retained  at  the  chief  office. 

The  facility  for  forwarding  luggage  safely  from  one  place  to  another, 
addressed  to  the  Paste  Restunte,  is  of  great  convenience  to  Alpine  travellers. 
The  charge  is  generally  very  moderate  ;  but  not  so  in  Switzerland,  where  30 
or  40  fiancs  are  sometimes  payable  for  a  single  portmanteau  sent  from  one 
town  to  another. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  ad<lition  'Esquire,' 
in  addressing  persons  on  the  Continent,  and  that  to  avoid  confusion  it  is 
advisable  always  to  add  the  Christian  name,  with  the  French  prefix  'Monsieur' 
or  '  Madame:'  e.e-.,  '  Monsieur  Robert  Smith' — 'Madame  Sarah  lirovvn.' 


Art.  XX. — Routes  for  approactaing:  the  Alps. 

It  is  true  that  a  person  travelling  by  railway  sees  less  of  the  country 
through  which  he  goes  than  those  who  travel  with  post  horses  along  a  road, 
yet  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  class  has  profited  more  by  the  extension 
of  railways  than  tourists  in  the  Alps.  To  that  large  majority  who  are  limited 
either  as  to  time  or  money,  the  means  of  crossing  half  Europe  with  an  out- 
lay of  but  24  hours  in  time,  and  a  trifling  expenditure  of  money,  very  often 
makes  a  tour  possible  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  undertaken. 
The  exten.-ion  of  railways  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  has  not  merely  enabled 
strangers  to  approach  the  A1|)S  with  little  loss  of  time,  but  has  greatly  increased 
the  facilities  fur  passing  from  one  part  of  the  chain  to  another ;  so  that  a 
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traveller  may  now  combine  in  a  single  tour  visits  to  several  different  and 
distant  districts,  allotting  to  each  of  them  a  fair  share  of  time,  and  expending 
but  very  little  upon  the  intermediate  space.  Attention  is  here  directed  to 
the  chief  lines  of  railway  by  which  various  parts  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps 
may  conveniently  be  approached,  but  every  traveller  should  obtain  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  information.  Having  suffered  from  the  errors  of  other 
works,  the  writer  recommends  Chaix's  '  Guide  du  Voyageur,'  found  in  Paris 
and  most  towns  on  the  Continent. 

The  most  direct  route  from  London  to  most  parts  of  the  Alps  is  by  Paris. 
To  reach  Savoy  or  the  south  of  Switzerland  the  shortest  way  from  Paris  is 
by  the  Lyons  railway  as  far  as  Macon,  and  thence  by  Amberieu  to  the  Culoz 
Junction  station.  Here  the  original  line  is  carried  on  to  Geneva,  while  the 
Victor  Emmanuel  railway  passes  southward  to  Chambery,  and  to  St.  Michel, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  line,  which  is  destined  to  traverse  the  Alps  by 
the  tunnel  near  Modane.  There  is  but  one  direct  train  daily  from  Paris  for 
Geneva  or  Chambery.  This  is  the  night  express,  starting  at  8. 40  p.m.,  and 
carrying  none  but  first-class  passengers  as  far  as  Macon.  Geneva  is  reached 
in  14  hrs.,  Chambery  in  ISf  lirs.,  and  St.  Michel  in  about  16  hrs.  Those 
who  dislike  night  travelling  may  leave  Paris  at  1 1  a.m.,  on  the  preceding 
day,  sleep  at  Macon,  and  take  the  train  there  at  6  a.m.,  on  the  following 
morning. 

By  one  or  other  of  the  two  lines  here  mentioned  the  traveller  may  within 
24  hrs.  from  Paris  reach  almost  any  point  in  the  main  valleys  of  the  Alps  of 
Savoy  or  South  Switzerland.  St.  Michel  is  about  the  centre  of  the  valley 
of  the  Arc,  and  by  the  Fell  railway  to  Turin  passengers  may  reach  Modane 
or  Lanslebourg  (§7).  The  junction  of  the  valley  of  the  Arc  with  that  of  the 
Isere  is  close  to  the  Chamousset  station,  and  a  traveller  finds  there  a  diligence 
or  omnibus  by  which  he  may  at  once  proceed  to  Albertville,  Moutiers,  or 
Eourg  St.  Maurice  (§11). 

Arriving  at  Geneva  at  10.35  a.m.,  the  traveller  anxious  to  proceed  at 
once  on  his  way,  may  easily  reach  Sallenches,  St.  Gervais,  or  SauKjcns,  on 
the  same  evening,  and,  if  in  hot  haste,  may  even  arrive  at  Chamouni  before 
the  ni<'ht  is  far  advanced.  Taking  the  train  by  the  Quest  Suisse  railway, 
he  may  not  only  establish  himself  in  some  of  the  tempting  spots  to  be  found 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but  may  reach  before  night  many  of  the  chief 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  its  lateral  valleys.  Thus  Champery 
is  accessible  from  Bex  (§17),  and  Orsieres  from  Martigny  (§18),  or  by 
sleeping  at  Sion,  or  at  Sierre,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway,  or 
Turtman,  which  may  be  reached  by  road,  the  traveller  may,  on  the  following 
day,  find  himself  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Penin'ne  chain  at  J^volena,  Zinal, 
or  Zerraatr,  unless  his  aim  be  the  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  in  which  case 
he  will,  with  equal  ease,  reach  Kandersteg  or  An  der  Lonk. 

If  the  Dauj)liine  Alps  be  the  first  object  of  the  toui-,  the  most  direct 
course  will  be  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  thence  to  Grenoble,  in  about  14  hrs. 
from  Paris  by  the  express  night  train.  U'here  is  no  difficulty  in  at  once 
continuing  the  journey  to  Bourg  d'Oisans  (§  8),  or  La  Mure  (§  9).  Uriage 
is  also  most  easily  reached  from  Grenoble;  but  AUevard  (§  10)  is  more  con- 
veniently accessible  from  the  Franciu  station  on  the  railway  connecting 
Grenoble  with  Chambery. 

A  line  of  railway,    which    will   be    of   the   first    importance  to  Alpine 
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travellers,  is  that  which  connects  Paris  with  Neuchatel  by  Dijon,  Dole,  and 
Poiitarlier.  The  niglit  express  train  from  Paris  takes  more  than  14  hrs.  This 
is  tlie  most  direct  route  for  English  travellers  bound  for  the  Uernese  Alps 
or  most  parts  of  Western  Switzerland. 

At  present  the  shortest  route  from  Paris  to  most  parts  of  Switzerland  is 
by  Basle.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  long  detour  by  Strasbourg, 
but  a  more  direct  line  by  Troyes,  Laiigres,  and  Mulhouse,  has  been  open  for 
the  last  few  years.  There  are  two  express  trains,  one  leaving  Paris  in  the 
morning,  the  other  at  night,  by  which  Basle  is  reached  in  about  12^  hrs., 
and  there  is  time  to  reach  almost  all  the  easily  accessible  points  in  the  Alps 
of  central  and  northern  Switzerland  in  the  course  of  the  following  day, 
by  the  branches  of  the  Central  Swiss  railway  diverging  from  Olten  and 
leading  to  Thun,  I^ucerne,  or  Zurich. 

Although  the  shortest  way  from  London  is  by  Paris,  since  Basle  is  reached 
in  "25  hrs.,  a  nuijority  of  travellers  prefer  the  far  more  interesting  route  by 
Belgiuui  and  the  Khine.  Those  who  are  not  much  pressed  for  time  allow  at 
least  three  days  between  London  and  Switzerland.  Leaving  London  at 
8. .SO  P.M.,  and  taking  the  steamer  from  Dover  to  Ostend,  they  reach  Cologne 
at  4  P.M.,  and  can  spend  the  evening  there,  visiting  the  cathedral,  or  go  on 
to  Bonn.  The  next  day  is  spent  in  the  Rhine  steamer,  sleeping  at  Mayence, 
Franklbrt,  or  Heidelberg.  After  a  morning  given  to  the  Castle  of  Heidel- 
berg, Basle  may  be  reached  at  7  p.m.,  or  by  taking  the  early  train  the  tra- 
veller may  get  on  to  Berne,  Thun,  Lucerne  or  Zurich.  The  hurried 
traveller  can  make  the  journey  much  more  expeditiously.  Starting  from 
London  at  7.40  a.m.,  and  taking  the  Ostend  steamer,  he  may  reach  Cologne 
at  11  P.M.,  and  continuing  the  journey  by  Mayence  and  Darmstadt  arrives 
at  Heidelberg  at  8. .50  a.m.  After  a  delay  of  25  min.  he  may  go  on  to  Basle, 
reaching  that  place  at  5.35  p.m.,  just  too  late  for  the  evening  trains  to  Bern, 
&c.  An  alternative  way  is  to  leave  London  at  8.30  p.m.,  reaching  Cologne 
at  4  P..M.;  going  on  by  the  Mayence  train  at  5  p.m.,  Heidelberg  is  reached, 
via  Darmstadt,  at  11.15  p.m.,  and  Basle  at  5.40  next  morning,  in  33  hrs. 
from  London. 

Kastward  of  Basle  the  next  main  line  of  approach  to  the  Alps  is  by  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  Two  lines  of  railway  reach  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  Wurtemberg  railway,  whose  terminus  is  at  Friedrichshafen,  carries 
])assengers  from  the  N.  and  NW. ;  the  Bavarian  Railway,  ending  atLindau, 
is  the  route  for  those  coming  from  the  centre  and  east  of  Germany.  For 
travellers  from  England  the  advantage  in  point  of  time  is  still  with  the  route 
through  Paris  ;  but  the  difference  is  trifling,  and  the  expense  is  greater. 
Leaving  Paris  by  the  night  express,  travellers  reach  the  Kehl  station,  near 
Strasbourg,  at  7.33  a.m.,  Paris  time.  There  is  just  time  to  breakfast,  and  to 
continue  the  journey  by  the  so-called  express  train  (very  slow),  which  goes 
from  Carlsruhe  by  Miihlacker  to  Stuttgart.  Leaving  that  city  at  1.35  p.m. 
travellers  reach  Friedrichshafen  at  6.50  p.m.  in  about  35^  hrs.  from  London. 

By  the  Cologne  route  a  traveller  who  has  left  London  at  8.30  p.m.,  may 
reach  Heidelberg  at  11.10  p.m.  the  next  night ;  and  if  he  go  on  to  Bruchsai, 
and  there  take  the  night  train  to  Friedrichshafen,  he  will  arrive  at  8.30  a.m. 
in  36  hrs.  from  London.  Stopping  to  sleep  at  Heidelberg,  he  reaches 
Friedrichshafen  on  the  following  day  by  the  afternoon  train  at  6.50  p.m.;  at 
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the  same  time  as  if  lie  had  started  from  London  lOi  hrs.  later  and  had  tra- 
velled without  ^*topI)ing  by  Paris  and  Strasshurg. 

Passengers  from  the  north  or  east  of  Germnnv,  taking  the  early  express 
train  from  Augsburg,  reach  Lindau  in  5  hrs.,  and  proceeding  by  steamer  to 
Rorschach,  may  arrive  at  Coire  at  7.20  p.m. 

The  steamers  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  plying  four  or  five  times  a  day 
between  the  towns  on  its  banks,  and  connected  with  the  German  and  Swiss 
railways,  otl'er  great  facilities  for  travellers  bound  for  any  part  of  the  Alps. 
Besides  the  direct  line  to  Coire,  there  is  easy  communication  with  Zurich 
an<l  the  W.  of  Switzerland,  while  by  landing  at  the  Austrian  port  of  Bregeiiz 
thev  may  enter  the  Tyrol  by  the  road  of  the  Voralberg. 

The  most  direct  route  to  the  Tyrol  or  Venetian  Alps,  is,  however,  by 
Munich  and  the  railway  over  the  Brenner.  Starting  from  Paris  either  by 
the  morning  or  evening  express  trains  the  traveller  reaches  Munich  in  about 
24  hrs.  Corresponding  with  tliese  are  trains  ior  Innsbruck  and  the  Brenner. 
That  starting  at  10.10  p.m.  is  the  more  expeditious.  It  reaches  Innsbruck 
at  3.32  A.M.,  Botzen  at  9  a.m.,  Trent  at  10.25  a  m.,  and  Verona  at  1  20  p.m. 
on  the  following  day.  The  train  which  leaves  IMunich  at  8.50  a.m.  stops  at 
Botzen,  and  takes  12^  hrs.  As  JSIunich  is  not  more  distant  fnmi  Ostend  than 
from  Paris,  it  is  obvious  that  the  shortest  way  from  England  to  South- 
eastern Kurope  should  lie  mainly  through  Germany,  and  will  do  so  whenever 
a  perception  of  the  value  of  time  shall  have  penetrated  into  the  German 
mind.  The  line  from  Mayence  by  Aschaffenburg,  WUrzburg  and  Augsburg 
enables  travellers  who  have  left  Cologne  at  5  p.m.  to  reach  Munich  at  8.40 
A.M.  in  time  for  the  morniug  train  for  Innsbruck  and  Botzen,  and  there  13 
another  train,  equally  slow,  by  which  travellers  starting  from  Cologne  at 
6  A.M.  reach  Munich  at  9.40  p  m.  in  time  for  the  night  train  to  Verona. 

Three  sections  of  the  so-called  Rudolphsbahn,  connecting  Styria  with 
Carinthia  have  been  opened,  but  until  they  are  connected  with  the  line  from 
Salzburg  to  Vienna  they  will  not  shorten  the  way  from  England. 

The  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste  may  be  said  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  to  skirt  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  and 
tiierefore  serves  as  the  most  convenient  route  lor  travellers  proceeding 
to  the  Styrian  or  Carinthian  Alps.  For  some  reason  not  intelligible  to  ordi- 
nary understandings,  the  management  of  railways  being  nowhere  regulated 
by  simple  motives  of  public  convenience,  the  direct  line  from  England  and 
NAV.  Germany  to  Vienna,  by  Nuremburuc.  Ratisbon,  and  Passau,  has  but 
very  lately  been  made  available  for  travellers.  Passiiigers  from  England, 
via  Cologne,  now  find  one  slow  but  direct  train  coirespimding  to  tiiat 
which  leaves  Cologne  at  5  p.m.  by  which  Vienna  is  reached  in  28|  hr&  from 
that  city.  GrJitz  is  reached  in  G  hrs.  from  Vienna  by  express  train,  and 
Marburg  on  the  Drave  in  1^  hr.  more. 

The  same  line  of  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  with  the  branch  con- 
necting it  with  Venice,  Milan,  and  Turin,  by  Goritz,  Udine,  and  Treviso, 
offers  a  convenient  means  for  connecting  a  tour  in  the  Eastern  Alps  with  a 
visit  to  the  lakes  and  valleys  of  Lomhardy  and  Piedmont. 

It  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  that  the  mountain 
traveller  derives  the  greatest  advantage  from  railway  communication.  AH 
the  principal  valleys  open  into  the  main  valley  of  the  Po.  For  the  western 
half  of  the  chain  Turin  lorms  a  natural  centre  of  communication,  which  is 
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now  connected  with  seven  towns  ;it  the  opening  of  as  ninny  diffL^rent  valleys, 
iiiimelv,  Cuneo,  Saiuzzo,  Pinerolo,  Susa,  Ivrea,  JJiella,  and  Arena.  It  is 
thus  easy  to  pass  in  a  lew  hours  from  any  one  of  these  places  to  the  other, 
thus  avoiding  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  a  hot  journey  by  road  acros-s 
the  i)lain.  Other  lines,  connecting  the  plains  with  the  southern  valleys  of 
the  Alps,  are  in  proj^ress.  At  pivsent  there  are  opened  the  lines  from 
Milan  to  Couio  by  Monza,  and  to  Leeco,  by  Bergamo,  and  the  important 
line  from  Verona  to  Innsbruck,  by  which  the  traveller,  starting  in  the  morn- 
inir  from  the  plam  of  Italy,  may  reach  before  night  the  heart  of  the  Tyrol 
Alps. 

Railways  on  the  Continent  differ  much  in  respect  to  the  relative  comfort, 
or  discomfort,  of  the  second-class  carriages.  In  Italy  and  Germany  they 
are  usually  well  fitted  up,  and  are  often  used  by  travellers  of  the  higher 
class,  atid  sometimes,  though  less  comnioidy,  by  ladies.  In  Belgium  they 
are  less  comfortable,  and  the  same  is  true  in  France,  where,  as  a  general 
ru'e,  express-trains  take  first-class  passengers  only.  On  a  long  journey  it 
is  always  best  to  travel  in  first-class  carriages. 


Art.  IXZ. — Plan  of  a  Tour. 

The  tastes  of  travellers  in  the  Alps  are  too  diiferent,  and  the  objects  which 
they  propose  to  themselves  toD  various,  to  make  it  easy  to  ofier  useful  advice 
respecting  the  plan  of  a  tour.  The  desire  to  see  as  many  remarkable  places 
as  possible  within  a  given  time  is  so  natural  in  beginners,  that  it  is  useless 
to  contend  against  it.  Nothing  but  experience  suffices  to  prove  that  to 
derive  the  fullest  and  most  permanent  satisfaction  from  natural  scenery,  even 
more  than  from  otiier  sources  of  sesthelic  enjoyment,  time  is  an  essential 
element,  ^\'hen  tiie  impressinns  retained  after  a  visit  to  some  chosen  district  — 
where  the  same  grand  oVyects  have  been  viewed  repeatedly  and  in  varied 
combination,  under  those  changeful  conditions  of  sky  and  coloriring  that 
coiivtantiy  succeed  each  other  in  mountain  countries — are  compared  with  the 
imperfect  recollections  that  remain  after  a  hurried  tour,  most  persons 
discover  that  tiiey  lio  not  in  truth  make  the  most  of  their  time  when  they 
arrange  an  expedition  to  the  Alps,  witli  a  view  to  do  :is  much  as  possil)le 
within  a  given  number  of  days  and  weeks.  It  is  gradually  ascertained  that 
the  true  plan  of  a  tour  in  the  Alps  is  to  select  a  successitm  of  places  C(mi- 
biiiing  the  recpiisite  attractions  as  head-cpiarters,  and  to  arrange  the  journey 
so  tliat  as  much  time  as  possible  shall  be  devoted  to  these,  vvidle  as  little  as 
j)ossibie  shall  be  given  to  travelling  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  true  that 
tlie  advantages  of  such  a  plan  are  far  more  evident  to  those  who  are 
fortunate  enf)ugh  to  have  some  pursuit,  scientific  or  artistic,  which  connects 
itself  naturally  with  tiieir  joiirney.  The  weather  in  mountain  countries  is 
subject  to  frecpient  change,  and  there  are  days  when  the  scenery  is  hidden 
Vjehiml  a  veil  of  cloud,  rain,  or  snow.  To  the  unemployed  tourist  inaction 
is  so  irksome  that  he  prefers  to  trudge  doggedlv  along  an  Alpine  track, 
seeing  nothing  of  the  country,  rather  than  await  fair  weather  in  a  mountain 
inn  ;  while  to  the  naturalist  or  geologist,  or  other  traveller  with  an  occupation, 
such  days,  if  not  too  frecpient,  are  acceptable  as  giving  time  to  digest 
and  put  in  order  the  materials  accumulated  during  preceding  mountain 
expeditions. 
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This  work  is  designedly  arranged  so  as  to  direct  travellers  to  the  most 
convenient  centres  in  each  district  of  the  Alps,  and  those  especially  fitted  to 
serve  as  head-quarters  are  pointed  out  in  the  remarks  prefixed  to  each 
section.  To  these  indications,  and  to  the  body  of  the  work,  travellers  of 
some  experience  are  referred.  The  outline  tours  prefixed  to  each  division  of 
this  work  are  intended  mainly  for  those  who  wish  within  a  short  time  to  visit 
the  most  remarkable  scenes  accessible  to  persons  of  moderate  strength  and 
enterprise.  Although  arranged  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  three  main 
divisions  of  the  Alpine  chain,  it  is  easy  to  combine  portions  of  one  with  the 
other,  so  as  to  suit  individual  wants. 


Art.  XV. — Modes  of  Travelling:  in  the  /Lips. 

Kailivays. — In  a  preceding  portion  of  this  Iiitro<luctinn  (Art.  IT.)  most 
of  the  railways  that  approach,  or  partially  penetrate,  the  chain  of  the  Alps 
have  been  referred  to.  Apart  from  the  facilities  they  afford  for  travellers 
arriving  from  a  distance,  the  Swiss  and  Italian  railway  systems  are  of  great 
service  to  mountain  travellers  by  enabling  them  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  trouble  to  transfer  themselves  from  one  centre  of 
interest  to  another.  Few  persons  will  suppose  tliat  f)assing  thi  ougii  a 
mountain  country  in  a  railway  carriage  can  enable  them  to  form  any  correct 
idea  of  its  attractions,  yet  tiiere  are  a  few  lines,  especially  ihose  from  Culoz 
to  St.  Michel,  from  Geneva  to  Martigny,  and  from  Botzen  to  Verona,  where 
a  succession  of  beautiful  pictures  is  unrolled  before  the  traveller's  eyes. 
^Vhen  going  from  one  place  to  the  other  in  the  order  mentioned  above,  he 
should  endeavour  to  secure  a  seat  on  the  rt.  hand  side  of  the  carriage. 
Travelling  in  the  opposite  direction  he  should  of  course  prefer  the  1.  hand 
seat. 

Steamers. — All  the  principal  lakes  of  the  Alps  are  now  traversed  by 
steamers.  Wherever  they  exist  they  offtjr  an  easy,  speedy,  and  economical 
mode  of  travelling  of  which  tourists  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

Posting. — Since  the  general  extension  of  railwavs  and  steamers  has  made 
a  private  carriage  a  positive  incumbrance  to  the  traveller,  posting  has 
become  unusual  except  on  certain  lines,  such  as  the  passes  of  the  Spliigen 
and  Mont  Cenis,  where,  by  mutual  arrangement  between  the  postmasters,  the 
same  carriage  may  be  taken  throughout.  Those  who  dislike  the  slow  pace  of 
voituriers,  and  do  not  object  to  the  trouble  of  changing  the  carriage  at  each 
relay,  may  sometimes  with  advantage  resort  elsewhere  to  posting.  In  Switz- 
erland, Italy,  and  the  Eastern  Alps,  especially  Bavaria,  the  carriages  tound 
at  the  post  stations  are  generally  convenient,  and  in  many  large  towns  a 
carriage  may  be  hired  for  a  tour,  and  consigned  at  the  cml  of  the  time  to 
some  correspondent  of  the  owner.  In  Switzerland  and  the  German  Alps 
one  cr  two  travellers,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  luggage,  may  ])ost  in  a  one- 
horse  char,  at  a  rate  little  exceeding  the  hire  of  a  country  vehicle  of  the 
same  description.  In  Italy  there  is  scarcely  a  vill.age  reached  by  a  road 
where  a  vehicle  of  some  description  may  not  be  easily  hired,  but  it  requires 
some  experience  to  resist  overcharges.  Details  respecting  the  separate 
tariffs  are  found  in  the  notes  prefixed  to  each  division  of  this  work. 

Voiturier  (Itul.  Vetturino  ;  Germ.  Zy^/i/tH/scAcr).— By  these  names  a  class 
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of  persons  entirely  unknown  in  England,  but  very  widely  spread  over  the 
Continent,  is  desisinated  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  profession 
att:iiiied  its  highest  devehipiuent  in  Italy,  and  in  spite  of  the  interference  of 
railways  it  still  flourishes  throughout  the  peninsula.  The  vetturino,  in  that 
country,  is  a  niati  who  keeps  for  hire  a  carriage  and  horses,  with  which  he  is 
prepiired  at  all  times  to  undertake  a  journey  of  any  extent,  and  in  any 
re(juired  direction.  The  wealthier  men  of  this  class  often  have  a  large 
number  of  vehicles  which  usually  ply  along  a  particular  line  of  road,  and  in 
that  case  they  are  often  able  to  arrange  so  as  to  change  horses  on  the  way  when 
the  traveller  is  pressed  for  time.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  vetturino 
makes  the  entire  journey  with  the  same  horses,  undertaking  to  supi)!y  others 
if  ins  own  be  disabled,  and  he  should  be  bound  to  pay  all  charges  for  tolls, 
bridges,  e.xtra-cattle  attaclied  to  the  carriage  in  long  ascents,  and  all  other 
incidental  charges.  The  Swiss  voituriers  found  at  Geneva,  Berne,  Lucerne, 
Coire,  &c.,  are  as  a  class  similar  to  those  of  Italy,  and  in  both  countries 
there  is  no  great  dithculty  in  finding  tolerably  comfortable  carriages  and  good 
horses.  I'he  average  distance  travelled  is  from  35  to  45  miles  a  day,  and 
while  on  the  road  they  travel  nearly  or  quite  as  fast  as  post  horses,  but  a 
rest  of  at  least  two  hours  is  retprired  in  each  day's  journey.  To  a  party  of 
friends  travellii\g  tlirough  a  fine  country,  and  not  pressed  for  time,  this  is 
often  an  agreeable  mode  of  travelling,  and  tliose  who  are  unable  to  ride  or 
walk  may,  sometimes  with  advantage  take  the  same  vehicle  for  the  whole,  or 
a  considerable  portion,  of  their  tour.  In  this  case  it  becomes  important  to 
select  a  trustworthy  man,  and  to  secure  his  good  conduct  by  a  [)roper 
a<ireement.  For  this  purpose,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  expedient  to  obtain  the 
a^lvice  of  the  hotel-keeper,  or  other  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  town  where 
the  carriage  is  hired. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Italian  vetturino,  after  the  fashion  of  his  country, 
demands  considerably  more  than  he  means  to  take,  and  will  have  but  a  mean 
opinion  of  his  employer  if  the  latter  does  not  beat  down  considerably  the  sum 
first  named.  AVith  the  exception  of  this  point  which  is  disagreeable  to 
Englisimien,  ihe  writer  has  had  little  cau^e  of  complaint  against  Italian 
vetturirii.  When  once  they  have  ascertained  that  extortion  will  be  resisted, 
they  usually  forbear  further  attempts  in  that  direction,  and  ai'e  remarkably 
civil  and  good-humoured,  doing  their  best  to  deserve  the  gratuity  which 
the  traveller  willingly  gives  to  them  at  j)arting.  The  Swiss  voiturier,  or 
German  lohnkutscher,  is  usually,  though  not  always,  more  direct  in  his  deal- 
ings, but  is  often  slow,  and  obstinate,  sometimes  sulky  and  pervei'se,  always 
a  nmch  less  pleasant  fellow  than  his  Italian  comrade.  The  Savoyard  is  at 
least  as  anxious  to  overreach  as  the  Italian^  and  is  besides  often  disagreeable. 
In  the  French  Alps  genei-ully,  except  on  the  road  between  Geneva  and 
Chamouiil,  the  facilities  ft)r  travelling  are  in  all  respects  inferior  to  those 
found  in  the  other  countries  here  named. 

The  usual  charge  for  a  carriage  aiul  pair  of  horses  for  a  short  journey  of 
one  or  two  days  is  from  1  franc  to  1  shilling  per  English  mile,  including 
all  extras.  For  a  long  journey  the  fair  price  is  from  '25  to  30  fr.  per  day  ;  but 
if  the  carriage  be  discharged  at  a  distance  from  home,  a  demand  is  made  for 
back  fare  at  the  same  rate.  When  the  road  Is  one  much  frequented  this 
shouhl  be  resisted,  but  some  extra  payment  on  this  account  Is  usually  made. 
It  is  often  possible  to  arrange  a  tour  so  as  to  return  to  the  town  whence  the 
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travellpr  started,  or  to  its  neiglibonrliood,  and  this  is  botli  economical  and 
otliervvise  convenient,  as  heavy  luggaij;e  may  be  left  in  the  charge  ot"  the 
hotel-keeper.  For  a  short  journey  a  wiitten  agreement  is  nf)t  necessary,  but 
it  is  well  to  make  the  verbal  agreement  in  the  presence  of  the  hotel -keepL-r,, 
and  to  take  care  that  it  shall  be  specific  on  the  ])oint  of  excluding  extra 
charges  on  wliatever  pretext.  When  it  is  intended  to  take  the  same  carriage 
for  a  longer  time,  it  is  prudent  to  have  a  written  agreement.  This  should 
reserve  to  the  traveller  the  choice  of  route  and  inns,  and  specify  the  rate  of 
payment  per  day  when  travelling,  with  a  reduced  charge,  usually  one-half, 
foi'  davs  of  rest.  It  should  always  be  provided  that  the  traveller  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  discharge  the  carriage  whenever  he  pleases,  on  payment  accordiuir 
to  the  time  it  has  been  employed,  and  it  is  well  to  add  that  the  carriage  shall 
be  reserved  exclu^ively  for  the  use  of  the  hirer,  as  attempts  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  driver  to  take  a  passenger  with  him  on  the  driving  seat. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  payment  above  mentioned  is  always 
exceeded  on  the  great  passes  of  the  Alps,  where  the  voitui'ier  incurs  extra 
expense  for  cattle  hired  to  assist  in  drawing  a  heavy  carriage  in  the  ascent  ; 
and  that  at  times  when  the  traffic  is  very  great,  increased  rates  are  often 
successfully  demanded  elsewhere.  A  traveller  who  is  able  to  secure  gooii 
horses  and  a  comfortable  carriage  for  a  tour  of  some  length,  at  the  rate  of 
40  fr.  a  day  while  travelling,  and  20  fr.  for  days  of  rest,  may  consider  that  t 
he  has  made  a  good  bargain.  It  is  often  necessary  to  pay  5  fr.  a  day  j 
more  than  those  rates.  Although  it  is  well  to  stipulate  that  the  driver  shall 
have  no  riiiht  to  demand  any  gratuity  under  the  head  of  bonnemain,  buoiia- 
mano,  or  trinhgeld,  it  is  .always  well  to  let  him  know  that  if  pleased  with  his 
services  the  traveller  will,  at  his  own  option,  make  him  some  moderate  extra 
payment  at  the  close.     About  2  fr.  a  day  is  a  reasonable  gratuity. 

One  of  the  chief  inconveniences  of  travelling  by  voiturier  arises  from  the 
various  forms  of  speculation  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Each  voiturier  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  numerous  innkeepers  and  other  persons,  who  hope,  by 
his  aid,  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  traveller,  and  various  devices  are  used  to 
induce  or  compel  the  traveller  to  put  up  at  certain  inns  in  preference  to 
others.  In  towns  it  is  always  possible  to  obtain  reliable  information,  and  the 
traveller  should  make  his  selection  for  himself;  but  at  smaller  places,  where 
the  choice  is  limited,  it  often  happens  that  the  inn  patronised  by  the  voiturier 
is  in  reality  the  best.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  lor  voituriers  to  make  private 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  a  traveller  and  his  party  from  one  to  the 
other.  An  Englishman  is  often  disposed  to  object  to  a  bargain  of  which  he  is 
himself  the  object,  but  the  writer  has  found  that  unless  there  be  obvious 
reason  for  objection,  it  is  better  not  to  resist.  The  traveller  should  assure 
himself  that  the  new  carriage  and  horses  are  not  inferior  to  the  first,  and 
take  the  same  precautions  in  making  his  arrangements  with  the  new  man 
that  were  necessary  at  first  starling.  jNIany  couifilaints  have  been  made  as 
to  the  voituriers  on  the  road  of  the  St.  Gothard  between  Fluelen  and  Bellin- 
zona,  and  rather  more  caution  is  needed  on  that  line  than  is  requisite  else- 
where. In  the  Canton  of  Berne  the  local  authorities  have  fixed  a  tariff"  of 
charges  for  hired  carriages  which  must  not  be  exceeded.  It  may  be  found 
at  the  principal  hotels.  This  interference  with  free-trade  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  imitated  elsewhere. 

Chars. —  One-horse  vehicles,  fit  to  travel  on  rough  country  roads  impass- 
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able  for  larger  carriages,  are  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Alps.     In  the 
districts  frequented  by  strangers,  small  ligiit  calccbes  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  rontrher  vehicles  used  by  the  country  people,  which  are  found  else- 
where.    These  vary  in  foim,  and  are  generally  uncointbrtable,  though  con- 
venient for  the  purpose  intended.     The  einspcinnigej-  Wagen  of  the  German 
;  Alps,  an(i  the  careltino  of  some  parts  of  Italy,  are  light  narrow  carts,  with 
j  seats  hung  across,  quite  unprotected  against  rain.     In  other  parts  of  Italy 
the  culessina^  or  light  calei:lie,  protecteil  when  necessary  agaiiist  rain  and 
,  sun,  is  the  common  mode  oC  conveyance.     In  Savoy  and  S(mth  Switzerland 
tiie  char-a-banc,  an  inconvenient  vehicle  containing  three  seats,  laid  side- 
I  ways  on  a  pole,  and  surrounded  by  a  leather  curtain,  is  happily  becoming 
less  common.     'I'he   charge   for  these  vehicles  varies  from  half  a   franc  to 
80  cent,  per  English  mile,  with  a  bonnemain  or  trinksreld,  of  from  10  cent,  to 
13  cent,  per  mile.     ]\Iore  is  often  aske<i,  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  in 
Switzerland  and  the  German  Alps  the  rate  for  posting  little  exceeds  that 
\  amount. 

'       Diliisencex. — All  the  gn'at  lines  of  road  in  and  about  the  Alps  that  have 

f  not  been  s  ipplanted  by  railways,  are  traversed  by  diligences,  and  Switzer- 

\  laml  is  particularly  well  supplied  in  this  respect.     The  carriages  are  tolerably 

■  comfortable,  and  the  service  generally  well  conducted,  but  those  who  travel 

to  see  the  country  are  not  likelv  often  to  u-e  these  conveyances.     From  the 

coupe  and  the  banquette,  some  limited  view  is  gained  ;  from  the  intirieur  and 

the  rutonde,  ne.xt  to  nothing.     The  fares  in   Switzerland  vary  according  as 

the  road  traversed  lies  in  the  low  country  or  over  a  mountain  pass.      In  the 

first  case  the  rate  is  80  cent,  per  Swiss  league  of  3  miles,  in  the  coupe; 

60  cent,  in  the  interieur  and  the  banquette.     On  mountain  roads  the  rate  is 

1  fr.  15  cent,  for  the  couj)e  ;   1  fr.  for  interieur  and  banquette.     The  French 

diligences  cost  rather  more,  those  of  Italy  and  Germany  rather  less,  than  the 

.above  rates. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Al])s  omnibuses  are  found  plvlng  between  all 
the  towns  and  large  villages  and  the  nearest  railway  stations.  They  are 
extremely  cheap,  but  usually  very  disagreeable  cimveyances.  They  may, 
liowevei",  often  be  used  for  sending  travellers'  spare  luggage  from  one  place 
to  another. 

7?«'//«o-.  — Horses  or  mules  well  used  to  Alpine  paths,  and  with  side-saddles 
for  ladies,  are  found  for  hii-e  at  most  of  the  places  frecpaented  by  tourists. 
As  tills  is  the  mode  of  conveyance  commonly  ailopted  by  ladies,  and  by 
tourists  unable  to  walk,  it  is  impoitnnt  to  remark  that  it  is  oidy  in  such  places 
that  reliable  animals  are  to  be  found.  Those  accustomed  to  transport  mer- 
chandise, or  to  carry  wood  or  forage  from  the  irrountains,  may  be  used  to 
rough  tracks,  and  therefore  surefooted,  but  are  unaccustomed  to  the  saddle, 
and  liable  to  become  restive  in  dangerous  places.  Several  narrow  escapes 
from  fatal  accidents  have,  within  the  writer's  knowledge,  arisen  from  this 
cause,  usually  from  a  siile-saddle  carried  by  some  enterprising  English  ladv, 
and  laid  for  the  first  time  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  Ladies  who  design 
exploring  the  less-frequented  valleys  of  the  Alps  will  consult  their  own 
condbri  and  security,  and  much  reduce  their  expenses,  by  arranging  their 
journey  so  as  either  to  make  one  longer  circuit,  returning  near  to  the  j)oint 
whence  they  start,  or  a  succession  of  shorter  tours,  each  beginning  at  and 
returning  to  some  central  place.     At  each  starting-point  the  auiuuils  required 
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for  the  party,  with  one  or  more  men  to  take  charge  of  them,  shouhl  be 
carefully  selected.  With  Indies,  it  is  prudent  to  take  a  guide  for  each 
horse  or  mule,  and  on  diflicult  ground  the  guide  should  always  go  before  or 
beside,  never  behind  the  animal.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  first  importance  to 
abstain  from  interfering  with  the  animal  in  difficult  and  dangerous  places. 
Accidents  very  seldom  occur  from  a  fall  when  the  animal  is  left  to  his  own 
sagacity,  but  commonly  in  cases  where  the  riiier  has  attempted  to  interfere 
with  him.  To  this  cause  is  attributed  the  unfortunate  fate  of  a  French 
lady,  dashed  to  pieces  in  1861  when  riding  down  the  Gemmi  Pass.  In  the 
writer's  opinion,  it  is  never  wise  tor  a  lady  to  descend  along  ledges  of  rock 
overhanging  a  precipice  otlierwise  than  on  foot,  or  in  a  chaise-k-porteur,  A 
slight  slip  in  such  a  situation  may  endanger  the  rider. 

The  usual  charge  for  a  horse  or  mule  per  day  is  10  fr.,  besides  1  or  2  fr. 
for  the  boy  who  takes  care  of  it.  At  Chamouni  the  daily  charge  is  6  fr.,  but 
the  same  sum  is  payable  to  the  guide  who  accompanies  it.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  Alps  there  are  not  many  places  where  mules  used  to  carry  a  rider  are 
kept  for  hire.  The  charge  for  mules  engaged  in  unfrequented  j)laces  shoidd 
not  exceed  8  or  9  fr.,  including  the  pay  of  a  boy.  Keturn  fare  at  the 
same  rates  is  always  demanded. 

Chaise- a- Po7'teur  (Ital.  Portantina;  Germ.  Tragsessel)  is  an  arm-chair 
supported  by  two  poles,  and  carried  by  bearers.  In  Savoy  and  the  Valais 
four  bearers  are  usually  c(msidered  necessiiry,  and  even  six  where  the  person 
to  be  carried  is  at  all  heavy  ;  but  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  in  Noith 
Switzerland,  two  men  will  often  untlertake  to  carry  a  lady  of  light  weight 
for  several  successive  days.  This  mode  of  conveyance  is  well  suited  for 
ladies  who  are  able  to  walk  a  little,  but  fear  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day's  ride. 
Some  persons  soon  accustom  themselves  to  the  motion,  but  to  others  it  is 
always  disagreeable.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  men 
who  are  used  to  the  occupation,  and  beginners  who  jolt  and  sliake  tiie  seat 
in  an  uncomfortable  fasliion.  The  ordinary  pay  of  each  bearer  is  6  fr. 
a  day,  with  the  same  daily  pay  for  the  time  required  to  return  to  the  place 
of  departure. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  none  of  the  various  modes  of  conveyance 
here  enumerated  are  more  than  imperfect  substitutes  lor  the  only  means  of 
travelling  completely  satisfactory  to  the  lover  and  student  of  nature. 
Walking  is  so  peculiarly  the  suitable  way  of  visiting  the  Alps  that  it  is  most 
conveniently  discussed  separately,  in  a  future  part  of  the  Introduction.  See 
Art.  VIII. 

Art.  V. — Guides  and  Porters. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of  strangers  annually  resorting  to 
the  Alps,  the  inducements  to  the  natives  to  adopt  tlie  profession  of  guide 
have  constantly  increased  during  the  last  half-century.  The  large  majority 
of  tourists  do  no  more  than  follow  a  frequented  path,  where  one  nntive  of 
the  district  is  as  well  able  to  lead  him  as  another.  The  increased  desire  to 
exphn-e  the  less  accessible  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  to  undertake  difficult  and 
dangerous  expeditions,  has  led  to  a  demand  for  the  services  of  a  superior 
class  of  men,  who  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  special  (pialities  of  the 
mouutaiueer.     Although  there  is  no  recognised  distinction  between  the  two 
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dasse?,  and  the  best  guide,  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  is  ready  to  carry  a 

hidy's  shawl  over  the  easiest  Alpine  pass,  while  there  are  lew  ordinary  guides 

who  acknowledge  themselves  to   be  unfit  for  a  difficult  ascent,  there  is  in 

fact  as  wide   diderence   between   them  as  between   the  most  eminent  and 

thvi  inferior  men  in  any  other  profession.     The  practice  of  Taking  the  same 

guide  throuiihout  an   entire  tour,  which  has   become  very  common  among 

Alpine   travellers,  has  led  to  another  distinction   better  defined  than  the  last 

between  general  and  local  guides.     While   the   latter   have  no  ]jreterision  to 

i  go  bevond  the  bounds  of  their  own  immediate   district,  the   others  are  men 

'who  have  acquired  a  tolerably  wide  acijuaintance  with  the  more  frequented 

Ipaits  of  the  Alps,  who  speak  French    or   German,  and   sometimes  a  little 

English,  and  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the   dialects  used  in  different 

J  parts  of  the  chain  to  serve  as  Interpreters,  and  as  useful  travelling  servants. 

;  'I'lie  men  who  unite  the  (jualities  ot  the  mountaineer  with  a  wide  range  of 

local  knowledge  are  naturally  the  most  valuable  to  the  Alpine  traveller,  and 

jtlieir  number  is  limited,  tiiough   annually   increasing   to  meet  the  extensive 

>demand.     The  best  men  are  usually  engaired  weeks,  or  months,  betbrehand 

fby  members  of  the  Alpine  Club.     An  ordinary  tourist   has  no  occasion  to 

iseek  for  men  of  tliis  class,  but  he  may  find  it  an  excellent  j)lan  to  secure  the 

■  services  of  a  steady  respectable  man  who  will  accompany  him  throughout  his 

tour. 

'  In  the  cantons  Berne  and  Valais,  and  at  Chamouni,  the  local  authorities 
deliver  to  each  person  authorisfd  to  act  as  guide  a  small  book,  containing  a 
certificate  of  good  character  and  general  fitness,  wherein  his  employers  enter 
tiieir  names,  and  add  sucii  remarks  as  they  think  proper.  Before  engaging 
an  unknown  guide  it  is  always  expedient  to  inspect  his  book,  and  it  is  often 
well  to  consult  the  innkeej)er  before  making  a  choice.  In  the  event  of  a 
guide  making  what  ajjpears  an  unjust  demand  at  tiie  close  of  his  engage- 
ment, the  traveller  is  advised  to  require  him  to  state  in  writing  the  par- 
ticulars, and  to  add  his  name  and  address.  This  statement,  with  any 
needful  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  traveller,  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
juge  de  priix  of  the  place  where  the  guide  resides. 

'l"he  duty  of  a  guiile  is  not  merely  to  point  out  the  way,  but  further  to 
make  himself  generally  useful  to  his  employer.  He  is  expected  to  carry  a 
knar)sack  of  about  20  lbs.  weight,  and  to  find  himself  in  tiie  articles  re(piisite 
for  his  p^ofe^sion,  such  as  rope  and  ice-a.\e.  In  ?trictne.-s  he  is  bound  to 
feed  himself  out  of  his  ))ay,  but  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  carry  food  to  eat 
on  the  way,  or  to  pass  the  night  at  some  mountain  chalet  where  provisions 
are  not  forthcoming,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  for  the  traveller  to  take  a 
supply  sufficient  for  his  snide.  When  a  guide  is  taken  for  an  extended  tour, 
he  is  expected  to  feed  himself,  but  it  is  only  reasonable  tliat  the  traveller 
should  make  allowance  for  any  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  charges  in- 
curred by  the  guide.  The  ordinary  pay  of  a  guide  for  an  ordinary  day's 
work  is  6  francs,  and  the  same  daily  rate  is  considered  fair  for  a  tour  of  some 
length  when  days  of  rest  alternate  with  days  of  severer  exertion,  save  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  traveller  who  parts  with  a  guide  after  several  days  or 
weeks  of  companionship,  and  who  is  content  with  his  service,  adds  a  gratuity 
proportioned  to  the  work  done.  Those  who  engage  a  first-rate  guide,  with 
a  view  to  difficult  expeditions,  usually  agree  to  pay  at  least  8  fr.  a  day  ;  but 
if  several  such  expeditious  be  made  during  a  tour  of  some  weeks,  it  is  but 
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just  to  remember  that  a  guide  engageil  specially  in  sucb  cases  is  entitleil  by  i 
tariff"  or  by  cu.stoni  to  a  rate  much  exceeding  the  ordinary  pay,  and  that 
the  permanent  guide  has  an  additional  claim  to  a  gratuity  at  the  close  of 
his  engagement.  The  right  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  6  f'r.  a  day  for  the  return 
journey  from  the  place  where  a  guide  is  discharged  to  that  from  which  he 
started,  unless  his  services  be  transferred  to  another  traveller,  is  univeisally 
recognised,  and  this  is  one  of  tlie  reasons  which  often  make  it  positively 
economical  to  retain  the  same  guide  for  a  considerable  tour,  where  he  nuiy 
be  discharged  at  no  great  distance  from  his  home. 

Guides  of  the  ordinary  class  are  usually  f)und  wherever  a  regular  demand 
exists  for  their  services.  In  selecting  them  more  caution  is  advisable  on  the 
soiitii  side  of  the  Alps  than  in  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol,  but  as  a  general 
1  ule  they  are  well-conducted  and  obliging.  The  only  defect  common  among 
the  Swiss  guides  is  a  f  )ndncss  for  liquor,  a  failing  that  has  been  injurious  to 
some  of  the  best  Oberland  men.  The  higher  class  of  guide,  possessing  the 
strength  and  activity,  combined  with  courage,  coolness,  and  skill,  that  make 
the  accomplisheil  mountaineer,  is  formed  oidy  by  the  union  of  training  and 
experience  with  the  requisite  natur;d  faculties.  The  raw  material  may  be 
said  to  exist  wherever  chamois-hunting  is  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  young 
and  active  men.  But  this  of  itself  does  not  suffice.  The  most  skilful 
Pyrenean  chasseur  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  Strahleck  pass  would 
probably  be  overpowered  with  terror,  and  if  unaided  would  be  little  likely 
to  reach  Grindelwald  or  tlie  Grimsel ;  while  many  very  good  Oberland 
guides  would  hesitate  before  ti'usting  themselves  on  the  face  of  a  ilizzy 
limestone  precipice,  that  is  traversed  with  ease  by  the  Aragonese  cragsman 
with  ids  apurgatas. 

Active  men  and  bold  climbers  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  most  parts 
of  the  Alps,  but  it  is  mainly  at  Chamouni,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  in 
the  Valais,  that  the  degree  of  experience  and  skill  requisite  for  contending 
with  the  ditRculties  of  the  snow  and  ice  region  of  the  Alps  is  to  be  acquireil. 

In  opposition  to  the  popular  belief  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
French  and  German  races,  the  Chamouni  men  are  marked  by  steadiness  and 
perseverance,  rather  than  by  daring  and  dash.  In  the  latter  qualities  the 
Oberland  guides  take  the  first  place,  but  as  (companions  in  a  tour  they  are 
seldom  so  attentive  and  agreeable,  and  are  usually  rather  inferior  in  education. 
The  love  of  wine  and  strong  drink  is  muidi  le^s  common  among  the 
Chamouni  men  than  in  Switzerland.  With  two  or  three  brilliant  exceptions, 
the  Valais  guides  are  decidedly  itiferior  to  their  rivals,  being  wanting  in 
energy  and  scarcely  reliable  in  situations  of  real  difficulty.  At  the  risk  of 
doing  injustice  by  involuntarily  (unitting  deserving  men,  a  list  of  the  best 
known  guides,  and  some  information  as  to  their  special  qualities,  and  the 
districts  with  which  they  are  accpiainted,  is  appended  to  this  section. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  and  in  Tyrol,  jjuidcs  scarcely  exist  as  a  class. 
It  is  usually  easy  to  find  a  trustworthy  man  who  is  fit,  to  show  the  way  over  a 
well-known  pass,  and  to  carry  the  traveller's  knapsack,  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5 
francs  daily.  For  this  purpose  the  best  plan  is  to  apply  to  the  innkeeper,  or 
in  remote  places  to  the  «i/'e,  rather  than  take  without  enquiry  j)ersons  who 
come  to  oiler  their  services.  Men  of  this  class  rank  with  the  porters 
j)resently  to  be  noticed,  rather  than  with  regular  guides.  A  traveller 
wishing  to  attempt  an  e:icursiou  of  any  dilliculty  in  these  less  fre<juented 
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■listricts  should  enquire  for  tlie  best  known  chanidis-hunters,  for  it  is  amonpst 
tliese  only  tliat  he  is  liively  to  finil  Hssistance  ;  hut  as  men  of  un^te:uly 
character  sometiiues  take  to  that  pursuit,  he  will  lio  well  to  ascertain  irom 
competent  authority  tliat  he  is  in  safe  hands.  In  cases  of  reference  to  an 
innkeeper  or  parish  priest,  a  reserved  answer,  wherein  the  reft-ree  declares 
that  he  knows  little  of  the  man  in  question,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  unfavour- 
able reply.  The  reference  shouhl  of  course  be  made  before  the  traveller 
has  committed  himself,  or  declared  positively  his  intention  to  make  the 
expedition. 

Porters. — In  the  districts  where  <;uides  exist  as  an  oiganised  body,  possess- 
ing an  exclusive  right  to  exercise  that  calling,  a  subaltern  class  ui' portern  has 
grown  up,  and  in  some  places  has  been  equally  subjected  to  regulation. 
The  porter's  business  is  to  carry  luggage  over  beaten  tracks  where  there  is 
no  need  of  a  guide,  or  in  longer  and  more  difficult  expe<iitions  to  assist  the 
'guides  by  carrying  the  heavier  articles  required  for  a  part  of  the  way. 
jPorters  generally  are  content  to  receive  5  francs  a  day,  usually  increased  to 
ylO  fr.  for  a  long  and  difficult  day's  work  ;  but  in  the  southern  valleys  of  the 
fAlps  a  traveller  undertaking  to  ])rovide  food,  may  often  procure  a  useful 
iman  of  this  class  for  about  3  fr.  a  day.  In  the  Bernese  Oberland,  porters 
,(Germ.  Trager)  demand  6  fr.  a  day,  but  they  carry  a  much  heavier  weij>lit. 
,than  is  usual  elsewhere.     Some  of  these  men  make  no  objection  to  carry 


List  of  the  best  known  Guides,  with  their  Addresses 
alphabetically  arranged. 

Christian  Aimer  (of  Grindelwald).  First-rate,  uniting  daring,  steadiness,  and 
intelligence.     Knows  well  the  Overland,  and  all  the  Western  Alps. 

Moritz  Andenmatten  (of  Visp,  Valais).  Has  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
Alps,  but  is  not  fond  of  hard  work.     Fit  to  accompany  a  party  with  ladies. 

Melchior  Anderegg  (of  Meyringen).  First-rate  in  all  respects.  He  has  most  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  entire  chain  of  the  Aljis. 

Jacob  Auderegg  (of  Meyringen).  Cousin  to  the  last ;  first-rate;  enterprising  to 
the  verge  of  rashness. 

Franz  Andermatten  (of  Saas).  Excellent,  strong,  and  cheerful.  Probably  the 
best  man  in  the  Valley  of  Saas. 

Peter  Baumann  (of  Grindelwald).  Very  good  ;  with  more  experience  will  be 
first-rate. 

Hans  Baumann  (of  Grindelwald).     Excellent  as  second  in  a  difficult  expedition. 

Franz  Biener  (of  Zemiatt).  Known  as  Weisshorn  Biener,  to  distinguish  him 
from  a  very  inferior  man  of  the  same  name.  He  is  a  good  steady  man,  and 
has  gained  much  experience. 

Caspar  Blatter  (of  Meyringen).  Very  good,  bold  and  steady  ;  knows  the  Ober- 
land well. 

Peter  Bohren  (of  Grindelwald).  Good,  hut  thirsty  ;  not  strong  enough  to  be 
first-rate ;  knows  the  Oberland  and  Pennine  Alps  well. 

Zachary  Cachat  (of  Chamouni).  An  excellent  ujountaineer,  but  odd-tempered. 
Knows  the  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  districts  thoroughly. 

Jean  Antoine  Carrel  (of  Val  Tournanche).  First-rate  cragsman.  Best  guide  for 
the  Matterhorn,  and  with  wider  experience  may  go  anywhere. 
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Joseph  Marie  Claret  (of  Chamouni).  Very  geod  ;  knows  the  Savoy  and  Ober- 
land  Alps, 

Francois  Devouassoud  (of  Chnmouni).  Perhaps  the  best  guide  at  Chamouni 
since  the  lanien'ed  death  of  M.  Croz.  Has  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  Alps;  speaks  Italian  and  some  English. 

Michel  Ducroz  (of  Chamouni).  A  very  rising  man.  Has  distinguished  himself 
in  several  difficult  ascents. 

Peter  Egger  (of  Grindclwald).     A  young  man  of  great  promise. 

Jos.  Victor  Favret  (of  Chamouni).  Very  good,  strong  and  steady.  Knows  the 
Pennine  and  Graian  Alps. 

Peter  Iniibnit  (of  Grindelwald).  A  very  rising  man  ;  he  has  not  travelled  much, 
and  will  improve  with  experience. 

Andreas  Jaun  (of  Meyringen).  A  powerful  but  rather  heavy  man.  Makes  a 
good  second  in  a  difficult  expedition,  but  not  quite  in  the  first  rank. 

Christian  Lauener  (of  Lauterbrunnen).  A  first-rate  guide,  good-tempered  and 
obliging.     Has  a  nephew  and  namesake  who  promises  well. 

Ulrich  Lauener  (of  Lauterbrunnen).  A  most  powerful  man,  who  has  been  a  first- 
rate  guide.  He  is  of  thirsty  temperament,  and  rather  noisy  when  the  day's 
work  is  over. 

Franz  Lochmatter  (of  Macugnaga).  A  very  pleasant,  good-tempered  man,  who 
knows  his  own  district  well.  Not  quite  first-class,  but  a  very  good  crags- 
man. His  brother  Alexander  deserves  the  same  remarks.  Both  are  some- 
what exacting. 

Jean  Martin  f  of  Sierre).     A  very  good  man,  scarcely  first-rate. 

Christian  Michel,  Peter  Michel  (both  of  Grindelwald).  Brothers,  and  both  men 
of  high  repute.  The  health  of  Christian  (the  better  man)  has  suffered  much. 
Peter  is  a  sure  but  rather  slow  man  ;  he  knows  the  Oberland  well. 

Michel  Payot  (of  Chamouni).  Has  been  first-rate,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Pennine  and  Graian  Alps.      He  has  a  younger  namesake,  a  very  rising  man. 

Peter  Perm  (of  Zermatt).  Perhaps  the  best  guide  at  Zermatt,  but  not  first-rate. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps. 

Anton  Ritz  (of  Zermatt).  A  very  rising  man.  Was  employed  as  guide  at  the 
./Eggischhorn,  but  now  acts  on  his  own  account.     He  lives  near  Viesch. 

Auguste  Siniond.  An  excellent  man,  and  has  been  a  first-rate  guide.  Too 
advanced  in  years  for  laborious  expeditions. 

Joseph  Basil  Simond  (of  Argentiere).  A  very  good  man,  who  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively through  the  Dauphine,  Cottian,  and  Graian  Alps. 

Joseph  Tairraz  (of  Chamouni).     Very  good  guide. 

Simon  Michel  Tairraz  (of  Chamouni).  Good  second-rate  man  ;  knows  Pennine 
Alps  well. 

Tobie  1  airraz  (of  Les  Pras,  Chamouni).  Has  travelled  much ;  is  an  excellent 
steady  man,  recommended  as  a  guide  to  ladies. 

Victor  Tairraz  (of  Les  Pras,  Chamouni).  Has  been  first-rate,  but  now  declines 
severe  exertion.  He  knows  the  Pennine  and  Bernese  Alps  very  well,  and 
also  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  Tyrol. 

Johann  Tiinnler  (of  Wyler,  near  Meyringen).     A  good  steady  man. 

Stephan  zum  Taugwald  (of  Zermatt).  Strong  and  willing,  but  wants  nerve  in 
situations  of  real  difficulty.     Not  fit  for  leader. 

Matthiius  zum  Taugwald  (of  Zermatt).  Very  obliging  and  good-tempered.  The 
same  remark  as  made  on  the  last  named  applies  here.  Both  men  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  Monte  Rosa  district. 

Peter  Taugwaldcr  (of  Zermatt).  A  stcadv  climber,  strong  and  willing,  though 
no  longer  young.  Rather  eccentric  in  his  ways.  Has  a  son  whom  he  gene- 
rally insists  on  taking  with  him,  but  who  is  not  fit  for  difficult  work. 
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Anton  Walther  (of  Laax,  Valais).  Very  strong  and  daring.  Was  long  em- 
ployed at  the  iEggischhom,  but  has  had  some  experience  in  other  districts. 

Ulrich  Wenger.  A  good  guide  for  moderate  expeditions  in  the  Oberland,  but 
has  neither  strength  nor  judgment  enough  for  difficult  ascents.  He  speaks 
French  well,  and  a  little  English. 

Art.  VX.— Inns. 

So  much  does  the  comfort  of  travellers  depend  upon  the  jjoodness  or 
badness  of  the  accommodation  found  at  inns,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  they 
exact  a  degree  of  accuracy  on  this  point  from  a  guide-book  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  attain.  Assuming  that  the 
information  at  the  Editor's  disposal  weiv  always  very  recent,  there  is  a  great 
degree  of  uncertainty  about  the  impression  left  upon  a  passing  traveller  by 
an  inn  where  he  remains  for  one  or  two  nights.  One  traveller  happens  to 
arrive  when  the  house  is  crowded,  the  larder  ill-provided,  the  servants  and 
the  master  tired.  He  is  ill-lodged,  ill-fed,  and  ill-attended,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  his  report  is  highly  unfavourable.  A  few  days  later  another 
traveller  is  lodged  in  the  best  rooms,  finds  abundant  supplies,  and  is  treated 
with  attention.  The  second  report  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  different 
from  the  first.  There  are  but  a  few  hotels  of  the  best  class  so  well  arranged, 
and  under  such  skilful  and  active  management,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  such 
vicissitudes.  In  truth,  however,  the  information  obtainable  often  dates  back 
two  or  three  years,  and  in  that  time  very  many  changes  occur.  The  manage- 
ment of  an  inn,  especially  a  lai'ge  one,  requires  constant  activity  and 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  some  one  directly  interested  in  its  success  ;  and 
it  constantly  happens  that  a  change  of  management,  or  a  mere  relaxation  of 
the  innkeeper's  activity,  caused  by  over-prosperity  or  by  engaging  in  other 
pursuits,  reduces  a  hotel  from  the  first  to  an  inferior  rank.  At  the  same 
time  new  houses  are  every  year  opened  in  the  frequented  parts  of  the  Alps; 
so  that  between  the  falling  off  of  old,  and  the  rise  of  new  inns,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  achieve  invariable  accuracy.  Yet  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
indications  given  here  are,  as  a  general  rule,  more  correct  than  the  interested 
recommendations  of  voituriers,  boatmen,  guides,  and  the  like.  Those  who 
use  this  book  will  confer  a  favour  on  the  Editor,  and  on  future  travellers,  if 
they  will  note  down  the  inns  at  which  they  stop  in  the  course  of  their  tour, 
with  such  observations  as  they  consider  due,  and  communicate  the  same  to 
the  publisher  for  use  in  a  future  edition.  Such  information  is  useful  even 
in  respect  to  the  most  frequented  places,  whether  the  traveller's  judgment 
agree  with  that  here  expressed  or  not. 

It  is  generally  known  that  no  country  in  Europe  is  so  well  provided  w^ith 
inns  as  Switzerland.  The  hotels  in  the  more  frequented  places  leave  very 
little  to  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious,  and  in  country  places  they  are 
generally  much  superior  to  similar  establishments  in  our  own  country.  The 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Italian  Alps  are  far  from  being  equally  well  supplied, 
but  the  increased  influx  of  strangers  Las  led  to  considerable  improvement. 
Tnough  less  frequented  by  strangers,  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  Alps  are 
decidedly  in  advance  of  Piedmont.  The  writer  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
stopping  in  remote  villages  and  hamlets  wherever  convenience  dictated, 
without  caring  to  make  previous  enquiry  as  to  the  accommodation  to  be 
found  there,  and  he  has  rarely  failed  to  obtain  tolerable  food  and  a  clean 
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bc<i.  nio^her  praise  than  this  is  due  to  tlie  country  inns  in  the  Austrian 
Alps.  In  the  Tyrol,  Siilzburg,  and  Styria,  and  pi-rhaps  still  more  in 
Carinthia  and  Carniola,  it  is  a  rare  exception  when  a  village  inn  is  otherwise 
than  a  comfortable  and  agreeable  stop]jing-place,  where  excellent  living  is 
rendered  doubly  acce[)table  by  the  kindly  manners  of  the  people  of  the 
house,  and  the  charges  are  so  moderate  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  surprise 
how  any  profit,  however  small,  can  be  made  from  the  business.  The  P^'rench 
Alps  present  a  disagreeable  contrast.  With  but  very  few  excepticms,  a 
traveller  entering  an  inn  in  Dauphine  must  be  prepared  for  filth  and 
privation,  and  not  seldom  his  ill-humour  is  aggravated  by  an  extortionate 
bill.  The  same  observations  aiij)ly,  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  to  the 
provinces  of  Maurienne  and  Tarentaise,  in  Savoy.  The  provinces  of  Chablais 
and  Faucigny,  between  the  valley  of  the  Arve  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  Switzerland. 
Cleaidiness  and  comfort  are  better  understood,  and  barefaced  extorti(m  is 
not  so  often  attempted.  In  many  Swiss  inn.s,  and  in  some  towns  in  Italy, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  habits  and  tastes  of  English  travellers  than  is 
usual  on  the  Continent.  The  ordinary  hour  of  the  tdhle  d'Jiute  being  one 
o'clock,  thex-e  is  often  a  second  tuhle  (Thule  at  five  o'clock.  English  mustard, 
prettv  good  tea,  and  other  desiderafn,  are  to  be  had;  and  some  of  the 
princi[)al  hotel-keepers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  open  an  English  chapel,  and 
offer  inducements  to  a  clergyman  to  officiate  during  the  summer. 

There  is  but  one  department  in  which  English  inns  maintain  a  superiority 
over  those  of  every  part  of  the  Continent.  In  the  latter  the  use  of  water- 
closets  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress,  and  even  when  they  exist  they 
are  frequently  in  an  off'ensive  condition.  The  usual  substitutes  tor  them  are 
a  source  of  foul  smells  that  too  often  disgrace  even  first-rate  hotels.  In 
France  these  places  are  perfectly  horrible,  forming  an  unaccountable 
exception  to  the  general  ailvance  in  civilisation.  Italy  ranks  next  lowest  in 
tlie  scale  ;  while  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  some  elementary  ideas  of 
cleanliness  and  decency  are  not  foreign  to  the  soil,  though  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement.  The  only  way  to  effect  a  ri-lbrm  is  by  rep.  ated 
remonstrances,  and  by  making  it  known  to  innkeepers  tiiat  attention  to  this 
department  will  attract,  while  neglect  will  as  certainly  repel,  Engli>h 
travellers.  The  Editor  hereby  retpiests  that  his  correspondents  will  enable 
him,  by  information  on  this  point,  to  indicate  in  future  editions  of  this  work 
by  a  distinguishing  mark  the  houses  that  deserve  favourable  or  uni'avourable 
notice  in  this  respect. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  information  as  to  the  expense  of  living  at  inns  which 
can  be  serviceable  "to  travellers.  The  effects  of  railroad  communication  and 
fiscal  reforms  are  every  year  more  evident  in  the  tendency  to^^ards  an 
ecnudisation  of  prices  throughout  Eurojje.  Some  differemes  will  doubtless 
continue  to  exist,  and  Italy  and  Southern  Germany  are  still  consiilerably 
cheaper  than  England  or  Switzerland.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  living  is  higher,  it  is  fair  to  recollect  that  a  large  caj.ital  is  often  invested 
in  Swiss  inns  which  remain  open  but  four  or  five  months,  <>r  even  a  shorter 
time;  and  that  some  of  them  are  built  in  places  wlieie  constant  labour  and 
exi)ense  are  needed  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies.  Tlie  regular  charge 
for  a  single  bed  in  the  better  chiss  of  Swiss  imis  is  2  francs,  and  in  second 
class  and  country  inns  1^,  or  1  franc.  In  the  laij^er  hotels  more  is  charged  for 
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rooms  on  the  first  or  second  floor,  .ind  also  for  those  commanding  a  view. 
The  charge  tor  the  early  table  d'hute  at  one  o'clock  is  from  3  to  4  friincs  ; 
for  that  at  4  or  5  p.m.  one  franc  more  is  usually  demanded.  Breakfast  of 
tea  or  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  and  confiture^  or  honey,  H  franc,  rarely  1 
franc.  Eggs  and  meat  are  charged  separately.  Attendance  for  a  single 
person  1  franc  daily  :  for  a  party  it  should  not  exceed  75  cents,  or  even 
less  per  head.  Sitting-rooms  are  charged  daily  from  4  to  8  francs  each.  In 
the  first-class  hotels,  besides  a  han^isome  salle  a  manger,  one  or  more  rooms, 
containing  books,  newspapers,  and  a  pianoforte,  are  usually  open  to  persons 
staying  in  the  house.  As  it  is  the  practice  for  ladies  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  public  rooms,  a  sitting-room  is  by  no  means  necessary. 

All  over  the  Continent  it  is  the  usual  custom  for  persons  travelling  in  a 
party,  and  intending  to  remain  some  days,  to  enquire  the  price  of  their 
apartments,  and  if  this  appear  high  to  make  some  observation,  which  usually 
leads  to  a  reduction. 

Many  English  travellers  are  liaunteil  by  the  disagreeable  impression  that, 
in  their  capacity  of  Englishmen,  they  are  marked  out  by  innkeepers  and 
others,  and  made  to  pay  higher  prices  than  are  demanded  from  touri.^ts  of 
other  nations.  The  writer  believes  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  there  is  now 
no  ground  for  this  suspicion.  Formerly  the  case  was  otherwise.  So  limg 
as  the  English  were  not  content  to  travel  in  the  same  manner  as  foreigners 
of  the  same  social  position,  they  were  natnr  dly  treated  in  an  exceptional 
manner.  None  but  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  ample  means  are  used 
on  the  Cotitinent  to  have  tlieir  meals  served  apart  in  a  sitting-room  ;  and 
when  English  travellers,  in  this  ami  otiier  ways,  showed  an  apparent  in- 
difference to  expense,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  be  treated  as  it'  thev 
were  so.  Of  late  years  our  countrymen  have  not  only  learned  to  conform  to 
the  usages  of  other  nations,  but,  as  a  body,  they  siiow  themselves  quite  as 
attentive  to  economy  as  other  travellers  of  the  same  means  and  station.  As 
a  general  rule,  innkee])ers  are  disposed  to  think  that  what  they  call  a 
fdiniUe,  i.e.,  a  party  including  ladies  and  one  or  more  servants,  is  a  fair  mark 
for  higher  charges  than  they  would  attempt  with  single  men.  Thus  a  party, 
perhaps,  remaining  for  a  single  night,  will  find  wax  candles  charged  in  the 
bill  at  the  rate  of  two  for  each  room  which  they  occupy.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  deduction  made  for  those  not  used,  and  to  prevent  the  waiter  from 
lighting  more  than  are  wanted. 

In  justice  to  themselves  and  the  public,  travellers  should  take  the  trouble 
to  look  over  their  bills,  and  to  [)oint  out  for  reduction  any  items  that  appear 
unreasonable.  Should  a  simple  remonstrance  fail,  there  is  generally  no  use 
in  further  resistance.  The  extortion  must  be  gross  indeed  that  will  not  be 
sanctioned  by  the  local  authorities,  should  a  traveller  lose  time  by  resorting 
to  them.  There  is  but  one  effective  threat  to  which  innkeepers  are  usually 
very  susceptible — that  of  exposure  in  English  newspapers  and  guide-books, 
and  this,  in  gross  cases,  should  always  be  enforceii.  Ca>es  of  shameless  extor- 
tion are  usually  confined  to  the  meaner  class  of  inns,  or  to  those  which  have 
been  opened  expressly  for  tourists  in  some  Al[)ine  route.  No  reasonable 
person  will  object  to  pay  somewhat  more  than  tiie  usual  rate  of  accommoda- 
tion at  an  inn  set  up  expressly  for  the  convenience  of  a  limited  class,  but  it 
is  well  to  make  the  owners  understand  that  by  uiu-easonably  high  charges 
they  defeat  their  own  object. 
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Art.  VIX. — General  Advice  to  Travellers  in  the  Alps. 

Season  for  Travelling. — The  hiirher  parts  of  the  Alps  are  most  easily  acces- 
sible diiriiiLr  the  height  of  summer ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  many 
districts,  including  much  beautiful  scenery,  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
in  spring  and  autumn.  In  the  month  of  May  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Swiss  lakes,  and  more  especially  the  valleys  of  the  Maritime,  Lombard,  and 
Venetian  Alps,  maybe  visited  witli  full  satisfaction.  The  vegetation  of  those 
districts  is  then  seen  in  its  full  beauty,  and  many  mountains  of  moderate 
height,  commanding  noble  views,  may  be  ascended  without  difficulty,  though 
in  some  seasons  a  good  deal  of  snow  still  remains  on  the  secondary  ridges. 
In  June  tlie  rapid  transition  from  winter  to  s[)ring,  and  from  spring  to  sum- 
mer, is  completed  throughout  all  the  inhabited  valleys  of  the  Alps.  For  the 
ordinary  tourist  who  does  not  aim  at  difficult  ascents,  this  would  be  the  best 
season  for  travelling,  wei-e  it  not  that  the  weather  is  usually  more  changeable 
than  in  the  three  succeeding  months.  Even  for  the  aspiring  mountaineer  the 
second  half  of  June  possesses  many  advantages.  The  length  of  the  day 
greatly  facilitates  long  expeditions  ;  the  glaciers  are  more  easily  traversed,  as 
the  crevasses  are  narrower,  and  are  more  covered  over  by  snow-bridges  ;  and 
slopes  of  ice  or  rock,  very  difficult  at  other  times,  are  made  easy  by  a  covering 
of  snow  that  yields  to  the  foot.  Recent  experience  confirms  this  opinion. 
The  first  ascent  of  the  Aletschhorn,  and  several  other  difficult  ascents,  have 
been  made  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  persons  who  have  crossed  the  Col 
du  Geant,  and  other  broken  glacier-j)asses,  have  been  surprised  to  find  few 
or  none  of  the  usual  obstacles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  snow  at  this  season  is  ill  consolidated,  and  that  a  slight  disturbance 
very  easily  produces  avalanches.  Certain  couloirs  and  very  steep  slopes  that 
are  tolerably  safe  later  in  the  year,  are  highly  dangerous  in  the  early  season. 
Tiie  use  of  the  rope,  always  expedient,  is  doubly  so  at  a  season  when  most  of 
the  crevasses  are  ccmcealed  by  snow-bridges  of  uncertain  solidity.  There  is 
also  the  inconvenience  that  there  is  usually  a  gi-eater  extent  of  soft  snow 
to  be  traversed  than  later  in  the  season.  Another  slight  drawback  to 
mountaineering  in  June  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  cattle  are  not  yet  sent 
up  to  the  higher  pastures.  The  chalets  to  which  the  traveller  resorts  for 
milk,  and  sometimes  for  a  night's  rest,  are  not  yet  inhabited.  For  tiie  same 
leason  nothing  can  then  exeeed  the  beauty  of  the  Alpine  pastures,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  their  brilliant  colours,  before  they  are  eaten  and  trodden  down 
by  animals. 

July  and  August  are  the  months  usually  chosen  by  travellers  in  the  higher 
])arts  of  the  Alps,  and  on  an  average  of  years  the  public  is  doubtless  right  in 
the  selection.  August  is  the  season  when  the  inns  are  most  crowded ;  and  a 
traveller  who  has  moved  from  ])lace  to  place  in  July,  does  wisely  to  select 
(•(unfoitable  and  agreeable  quarters  for  the  succeeding  month.  One  reason 
for  passing  this  time  in  the  higher  valleys  is  the  great  heat  that  is  then  usually 
experienced  in  the  low  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The  experience  of 
many  years  Iims  led  the  writer  to  believe  that,  on  an  averacfe,  the  best  chance 
of  finding'  a  continuous  succession  of  fine  weather,  with  the  clearness  of  air 
favourable  for  distant  views,  is  during  the  first  half  of  September.  During 
the  sununer  it  is  rare  to  find  mf)re  than  three  or  four  days  together  such  as 
the  mountaineer  willingly  chooses  for  an  ascent,  and  even  then  the  distant 
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horizon  is  rarely  clear  of  clouds.  Eight  or  ten  consecutive  days  of  perfect 
weatlier  are  often  to  be  had  in  September.  About  the  middle  of  that  month 
snow  usually  falls  on  the  higher  Alps,  sometimes  descending  to  the  valleys, 
'i'lmse  who  do  not  take  flight  are  often  rewarded  by  a  renewal  of  fine  weather, 
extending  into  October.  The  fresh  snow  and  the  shortness  of  the  days 
make  the  season  unfit  for  high  and  difficult  expeditions;  but  it  is  most 
enjoyable  in  the  southern  valleys,  where  the  great  heat  of  summer  is  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  j)leasure  of  travelling  in  the  earlier  season.  The  Italian 
IhIccs  may  be  visited  with  satisfaction  until  the  end  of  October,  save  that  in 
that  month  a  week  or  ten  days  of  heavy  rain,  extending  through  the  entire 
N.  of  Italy,  may  usually  be  looked  for. 

Languiige.s  spoken  in  the  Alps. —  It  may  safely  be  said  that  half  the  pleasure 
of  travelling  is  lost  to  a  person  who  is  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passes.  Englisiimen  are  more  often  })revented 
from  sjieaking  foreign  languages  by  shyness  and  mcna-ais;  honte  than  by- 
indolence  or  incapacity.  As  there  is  little  room  for  sliyne^s  in  coti- 
versiuL'.  or  attempiiiig  to  converse,  with  a  guide  or  waiter,  a  pedestrian 
expedition  serves  to  help  many  persons  over  the  first  difficult  stepofbeo-innino- 
to  exercise  the  tongue  in  the  production  of  unaccustomed  sounds.  The  region 
Included  in  this  work  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  German,  French, 
and  Italian  languages.  German,  which  has  rather  the  largest  share,  is  spoken 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  German  Alps,  and  through  three-quarters 
of  Switzerland,  the  division  between  tlie  French  and  German  districts  nearly 
corresponding  with  a  line  drawn  from  Porrentruy  to  Sierre  in  the  Valais. 
"West  of  that  line  French  is  the  language  of  the  country,  as  it  is  throu<^hout 
Savoy  and  Daui)hine,  and  in  the  Val  d'Aosta,  and  the  Vaudois  valleys  of 
r.edmont.  With  those  exceptions,  and  that  of  a  few  parishes  at  the  foot  of 
M(jnte  Rosa  inhabited  by  a  German  population,  Italian  is  spoken  through- 
out the  southern  valleys  of  the  Alps,  including  the  Swiss  Canton  of 
Tessin.  In  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  which  may  be  said  to  cut  thrruirrh 
the  dividing  range  of  the  A1[)S,  the  division  between  the  Itiilian  and  Ger- 
man population  lies  a  little  S.  of  Botzen.  Elsewhere  it  usually  follows  the 
watershed. 

\\'ith  scarcely  any  exceptions,  the  three  languages  here  named  are  not  to 
be  heard  in  a  state  of  purity  in  any  part  of  the  Alpine  region.  Dialects, 
uiore  or  less  corrupt  ami  uncouth,  prevail;  but  a  stranger  speakino-  the 
pure  tongue  can  make  himself  understood,  though  he  may  find  some  trouble 
at  first  in  understanding  what  is  said  to  him. 

Besides  the  three  principal  languages,  there  are  three  or  four  others  that 
occupy  some  small  portion  of  the  Alpine  region.  The  Romansch,  a  distinct 
lauL'uage  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  dialect  of 
Italian,  is  spoken  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  Canton  Grisons,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  three  dialects.  Three  or  fimr  newspapers  appear  in  this  laniruaire 
but  German  is  on  the  increase,  and  will  probably  before  long  supplant  the 
ancii'nt  tongue.  In  the  Sette  Comuni,  north  of  Vicenza — a  district  of  table- 
land and  mountain  pastures,  enclosed  between  the  Brenta  and  the  Astico a 

peculiar  language,  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Cimbric,  still  holds  its 
ground,  but  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  Venetian  dialect  of  Italian. 
Either  the  same,  or  an  allied  dialect,  survives  in  some  vallevs  of  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  between  the  Eisack  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Cordevole.     A  lar^-er 
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space  is  occupk-d  in  the  Eastern  Alps  by  people  speaking  the  Slavonic  dinlect, 
called  by  the  German,  Kraineiisch.  From  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo  this 
extends  throuudi  the  Julian  Alps,  the  Kaiawankas,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Styria.  German  is,  however,  spoken  by  all  the 
younger  people  of  the  country,  so  that  a  traveller  hns  little  trouble  from  this 
cause.  He  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  each  place  has  a  German  and 
a  Slavonic  name,  and  very  often  an  Italian  name  also;  and  as  these  are  some- 
times quite  unlike  each  other,  care  is  needed  to  avoid  mistakes. 

For  the  mere  purpose  of  living  at  hotels,  and  making  his  way  from  one 
place  to  another,  a  traveller  knowing  French  only,  or  German  only,  will 
meet  no  serious  difficulty.  At  most  hotels  there  are  servants  who  speak 
both  languages,  and  a  knowled'jre  of  English  is  very  general  among  Swiss 
waiters.  Those  enterprising  Britons  who  travel  on  the  Continent  with  no 
other  medium  of  communication  than  their  native  tongue  and  a  well-filied 
purse,  may  best  make  their  way  by  the  Rhine,  and  confine  tliemselves  to  the 
Swiss  Alps.  They  do  unwisely  in  attempting  to  extend  their  tour  to  the 
S.  side  of  the  Alps.  ♦ 

For  books  containing  information  of  a  general  character  likely  to  be 
useful  or  interesting  to  an  Alpine  traveller,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Art.  XV.  A  list  of  books,  memoirs,  and  maps  connected  with  Alpine 
geology  is  appended  to  Art.  XIV.  Lists  of  the  best  maps  and  most  in- 
teresting books  of  a  purely  local  character  are  appended  to  the  preliminary 
notes  prefixed  to  each  part  of  this  work. 

Expenses  of  Travelling. — The  habits  and  wants  of  travellers  are  so  various, 
that  nothing  approaching  to  a  general  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  a  tour  can 
be  (^iven.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  for  a  traveller  to  frame  an  estimate 
for  himself  A  single  man,  contenting  himself  with  ordinary  fare,  and  the 
vin  ordinaire  such  as  is  supplied  at  tables  d'hote,  need  not  spend  at  inns  on 
an  average  more  than  9  francs  a  day  in  Switzerland  or  Savoy,  or  more 
than  .5  or  6  fr.  in  the  Eastern  Alps.  SIk  uld  he  order  fish,  game,  and  foreign 
wine  for  dinner,  he  may  easily  double  the  above  rate  of  living.  To  cover 
extras,  he  should  allow  8fZ.  a  mile  for  every  English  ndle  travelled  in  a  one- 
horse  (carriage.  Assuming  him  to  take  a  guide,  either  to  show  the  wav  or  to 
carry  his  knapsack,  he  nuist  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy  allow  6  fr.  a  dav  on 
this  account,  and  he  may  add  2  fr.  more  that  in  one  way  or  other  his  guide 
will  cost  him.  If  his  tour  will  admit  of  his  returning  near  to  the  place  where 
he  first  enorages  a  guide,  it  will  cost  him  no  more  to  take  the  same  man 
throughout  his  tour  than  to  engage  a  fresh  guide  every  second  day  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  his  route,  since  the  men  so  taken  must  each  in  suc- 
cession be  paid  return  faro.  Should  he  intend  to  make  considerable  halts 
on  the  wav,  there  will,  in  the  economical  sense,  be  a  prcporlional  disadvan- 
tage in  taking  a  guide  who  must  receive  his  pay  whether  employed  or  not. 
It  may  be  inferred  that,  on  a  rough  estimate,  a  single  traveller  shoidd  allow  at 
least  16  fi'.  a  day  f  >r  his  expenses  in  Switzerland  or  Savoy,  and  a  little,  but 
not  much  less  in  Piedmont,  without  countinti  the  occasitmal  hire  of  a  vehicle, 
which  niav  consi(lrr;djly  increase  tiie  total.  Two  men  travelling  together 
will  generally  find  one  guide  or  porter  sufficient  for  both,  so  that  the  above 
estimate  would  he  brought  to  12  fr.  each.  In  the  Eastern  Alps  it  is  easy  to 
find  a  trustworthy  man  who  will  accompany  a  traveller  for  any  number  of 
days,  and  consider  himself  well  paid  with  3  or  4  Ir.  a  day,  besides  his  food 
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(wliich  may  be  counted  at  1  fr.  more),  ami  his  expenses  in  returnino;  to  his 
hdiiie.  Apart  tVoin  vehit'les,  the  expenses  of  a  single  traveller  in  the  Eastern 
Alps,  speaking  German  or  Italian  as  the  t;ase  may  be,  need  not  exceed  10  fr. 
daily  lor  himself  ami  his  guide, -and  those  of  two  companions  may  he 
reckoned  at  8  fr.  each.  It  is  obvious  that  the  above  estimates  must  be 
reduced  in  the  case  of  a  traveller  who  does  not  object  to  carry  his  own 
knapsack,  and  oidy  occasionally  engages  a  guide  where  it  is  imprudent  to 
venture  without  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  must  be  largely  increased 
when  the  traveller  aims  at  effecting  difficult  ascents,  or  achieving  new  or 
little-known  glacier  passes.  Where  two  or  more  guides  receive  30  or  40  fr. 
each,  and  it  is  necessary  to  lay  in  an  ample  store  of  provisions  for  two  or 
three  days,  the  expenses  of  a  single  excursion  may  amount  to  five  or  six 
pounds,  or  even  more. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  a  party  including  ladies. 
Supposing  ti)e  outlay  per  head  at  hotels  to  be  the  same  as  already  estimated, 
there  is  generally  considerably  more  to  be  reckoned  for  cost  of  conveyance. 
It  is  true  that  a  carriage,  costing  in  all  about  1^  fr.  per  mile,  will  carry  four 
oi-  five  travellers  ;  but  whenever  mules  or  chaises  d-porteur  are  taken  over  an 
Alpine  {)ass,  and  sent  back  on  the  following  day,  it  is  necessary  to  reckon  frf)ni 
20  to  25  fr.  for  each  mule,  and  from  25  to  50  fr.  for  each  chaise-a-porteur. 

When  the  traveller  has  made  the  best  possible  estimate  of  the  sum  he  is 
likely  to  rwpiire  for  his  Aljiine  tour,  he  sliould  leave  an  ample  margin  for 
unforeseen  expenses,  and  for  his  journey  from  England  and  back  again. 
Persons  wiio  omit  this  jirecaution  are  sometimes  put  to  serious  inconvenience 
by  finding  their  sup])lies  fail  before  they  have  reached  the  city  where  they 
can  renew  them.  A  considerable  number  of  Napoleons  may  be  carried 
without  inct)nvenience  in  the  inside  pockets  of  a  waistcoat ;  and,  if  travelling 
in  Switzerland,  English  bank-notes,  or  circular  notes  of  a  London  banker, 
may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  at  the  principal  inns  where  the  tra- 
veller may  sto[).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  persons  with  any 
experience  of  the  importance  of  being  well  provided  with  small  change,  the 
want  of  which  causes  inconvenience  and  loss. 

General  Rules  for  Travelling. — Of  these  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  long 
list;   a  few  only  are  iiere  noted. 

It  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  foreign  railway  stations  20  minutes  before  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  train.  Failing  this,  difficulties  are  made 
as  to  receiving  luggage,  and  the  travellers  are  thrust  into  the  worst  places  in 
the  railway  carriage. 

All  arrangements  for  vehicles,  mules,  guides,  or  porters  should  be  mado 
overnight.  He  who  waits  till  next  morning  will  find  inferior  articles  and 
higher  prices. 

Avoid  sleeping  with  open  windows  in  low  valleys,  especially  those  liable  to 
inundation. 

A<lvice  as  to  dietary  is  little  needed,  as  most  people  in  good  health  can  live 
on  the  food  they  find  on  their  road.  It  may  be  noted  that  Alpine  mutton 
is  too  often  tough  and  stringy.  Veal  and  fowls  are  usually  the  best  meat. 
Chamois  venison,  when  in  good  condition  and  kept  long  enough,  is  good,  but 
is  rarely  eaten  in  perfecti<(n.  Trout  are  delicate  eating,  but  are  usually 
rather  dear.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ptarmigan  ami  c<i(|  de  bruyere.  The 
latter  is  excellent,  but  not  often  to  Ije  had. 
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Very  fair  wine  is  made  in  tlie  Cantons  Neuclidtel,  Vaiid,  and  Val.us  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  neislibourhood  of  Cliainbery  in  Savoy,  in  the  Val  d'Aosta, 
the  Val  Tellin;i,  and  the  valleys  near  Veron.i ;  but  the  better  qualities  are 
rarely  found  in  inns.  Those  who  dislil<*  the  ordinary  wine  may  best  call 
for  Beaujolais,  a  sound  red  wine  found  at  most  inns  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy.  Some  persons  like  Asti  wine,  a  sweetish  insipid  licpior,  usually  to  be 
had  in  Piedmont,  and  in  many  Swiss  inns,  JBarbera  is  a  strong  and  rough 
but  sound  Piedmontese  wine,  which  is  found  in  Italian  towns;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  no  wine  but  that  of  the  distiict  is  to  be  had  at  Italian  ctnintry 
inns.  Many  travellers  like  the  eti'ervt'scing  lemonade,  which,  under  the 
name  limonnde  gazense,  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  Switzerland. 

]\Iost  of  the  requisites  for  travelling  are  enmnerated  in  Art.  VIII.  as 
especially  important  to  pedestrians.  A  few  universal  requisites  may  be 
noted  here. 

Stationery,  including  writing-paper,  pens,  ink,  sealing-wax,  pencils,  and 
drawing  materials  for  those  who  use  them,  are  best  obtained  in  London. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  soap  and  an  extra  toothbrush,  wants  not  well  sup- 
plied on  the  Continent.  Adhesive  luggage-labels,  and  also  those  of  parch- 
ment, and  a  strap  for  fastening  together  plaids  and  other  loose  articles,  should 
not  be  omitted.  Many  travelh^rs  carry  a  telescope;  but  except  for  chamois- 
hunting,  where  it  is  indispensable,  this  is  rarely  useful.  An  opera-glass  of 
moderate  size  is  much  lighter,  and  more  useful.  It  also  turns  to  account  in 
visiting  picture-galleries,  theatres,' &c. 

When  all  other  requisites  have  been  supplied,  the  most  important  of  all 
must  be  found  by  the  traveller  himself.  Good  temper  and  good  humour  are 
the  only  things  quite  indispensable  for  the  enjoyment  of  travelling.  It  is 
not  wise  to  yield  too  easily  to  the  demands  th;it  are  pressed  upon  a  stianger, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  show  of  anger  may  be  requisite  to  (iefeat  inqwisi- 
tion  ;  but  a  man  who  when  travelling  labouis  under  the  impression  that  all 
the  world  is  combined  in  a  conspiracy  to  m:iltreat  and  overreach  him,  and 
who  loses  his  self-possession  in  a  dispute  aliont  a  franc,  or  because  a  waiter 
is  slow  to  answer  his  summons,  will  consult  his  own  peace  and  the  convenience 
of  others  by  staying  at  home. 

Art.  VIIX.  -Advice  to   Pedestrians. 

There  are  few  men  in  tolerably  good  health  who  are  not  able  to  walk  quite 
enough  to  enable  them  lo  enjoy  nearly  all  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Alps. 
The  process  of  training  is  to  some  rather  irksome,  and  it  varies  from  a  few 
days  to  two  or  three  weeks,  a(;cording  to  the  constitution  and  previous 
liabits  ;  but  this  once  accomplished,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  who 
have  tried  this  manner  of  life  declares  that  there  is  none  other  so  enjoyable, 
and  none  so  healthful  for  mind  and  body.  Some  patience  and  judicious 
preparation  are  needed  to  arrive  at  that  delightfid  condition  in  which  any 
reasonable  amount  of  exertion  is  borne  without  fatigue,  and  a  man,  after  a 
previous  day's  walk  of  30  miles  over  mountain  and  glacier,  rises  with  the 
sun,  refreshed  and  ready  for  fresh  enterprise.  Assuming  that,  on  reaching 
the  Alps,  a  traveller  is  not  already  in  good  training,  he  must  carefully  avoid 
overworking  himself  at  first.  He  cannot  begin  better  tiinn  by  making  the 
ascent  of  some  one  of  those  minor  summits  that  are  placed  round  the  outer 
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niarain  of  tlie  jrreat  chain,  and  command  views  tliat  often  rival  in  beauty  the 
panoramas  from  the  hijfher  peaks.  Such  are  the  Dent  du  Chat,  Mont 
Graiiier,  and  (irand  Som,  in  the  French  Alps  ;  the  Dole,  Weissenstein,  Riiji, 
and  Hohenkasten,  in  Switzerland;  the  Motterone,  ISIonte  Generoso,  Corno 
di  Canzo,  and  llitten,  on  the  Italian  side;  and  very  many  others  that  might 
l)e  added  to  the  list.  On  arriving  at  some  place  that  serves  for  head-tjuarters, 
it  becomes  easy  for  a  man  to  graduate  the  length  and  dilBculty  of  his  excur- 
sions to  his  increasing  powers,  being  careftU,  whenever  he  feels  somewhat 
overtired,  to  make  tiie  following  a  day  of  comparative  rest. 

If  his  design  be  to  carry  his  knapsack  himself,  he  will  do  wisely  to  begin 
with  very  short  journeys.  For  the  first  few  days  it  is  felt  as  a  decided 
encumbrance,  and  somewhat  increases  the  labour  of  the  day's  work;  but 
after  a  short  time  the  muscles  become  adapted  to  the  effort,  and  it  is  scarcely 
found  to  make  any  difference,  except  to  persons  with  tender  feet,  who  are 
apt  to  feel  the  efl'fcts  of  the  additional  weight.  For  travellers  who  have  not 
the  instinctive  faculty  of  finding  their  way  without  a  guide,  there  is  no 
inducL-ment  to  take  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  own  knapsacks;  but  quite 
apart  from  the  saving,  which  to  many  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  the 
keen  sense  of  absolute  freedom  and  indefiendence,  and  the  intense  enjoyment 
of  nature,  unbroken  by  the  presence  of  even  the  most  satisfactory  guide,  are 
motives  enough  to  tempt  many  a  man  to  rely  on  himself  for  his  means  of 
conveyance  in  the  Alps.  The  writer  warmly  admires  and  sympathises  Avith 
the  feelings  of  those  who  have  developed  the  ardent  and  aspiring  style  of 
mountaineering  that  has  so  largely  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  Alps,  aud 
all  but 'effaced  the  word  "inaccessible"  from  the  Alpine  dictionary  ;'  but, 
for  the  sake  of  the  next  generation,  he  would  think  it  a  matter  for  regret  if 
tiie  life  of  Alpine  travellers  were  to  be  always  one  of  struggle  and  warfaie. 
There  is  a  keen  pleasure  in  storming  some  citadel  of  nature,  hewing  the  way 
axe  in  hand,  or  clambering  up  some  preci[)itous  outwork  ;  but  the  recollec- 
tions of  days  of  solitary  enjoyment  amid  more  accessible,  and  not  less  sub- 
lime scenery,  leave  an  impression  no  less  deep  and  abiding. 

Equipment  of  a  Pedestrian. — In  giving  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
confirmed  in  most  points  by  that  of  many  others,  the  writer  is  aware  that 
temperaments  are  variiible,  and  that  what  suits  many  travellers  does  not 
necessarily  suit  all.  The  inexperienced  will  generally  do  well  to  try,  in  the 
first  place,  what  has  been  been  found  useful  by  others. 

Clothing. — An  Al[)ine  traveller  is  occasionally  exposed  to  cold  and  piercing 
winds,  but  far  more  often  to  great  heat,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  clear 
weather  having  a  force  which  is  quite  unknown  in  England.  Light  woollen 
clothing  is  the  best  adaj)ted  to  meet  either  contingency.  The  linen  blouse, 
though  sometimes  very  convenient,  is  not  fitted  for  general  use.  Those  who 
have  any  pursuit  retpiiring  them  to  carry  instruments,  note-books,  or  other 
extras,  will  prefer  a  shooting-coat  to  any  other  garment.  It  should  have 
two  inside  breast-pockets,  besides  two  outside,  provided  with  buttons,  and 
two  large  and  strong  inner  pockets  (called  hare-pockets)  in  the  skirts.  Those 
who  may  not  require  so  much  space  should  not  forget  to  have  at  least  one 
pocket  large  enough  to  contain  a  mounted  map  of  large  8vo.  size.  Like 
the  coat,  the  waistcoat  should  contain  six  pockets,  i.e.,  besides  those  usually 
found,  two  watch-pockets,  and  two  inside  pockets  to  fasten  with  a  button, 
convenient  for  carrying  gold  and  notes.     Knickerbockers  and  gaiters  are 
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undoubtedly  preferable  to  ordinary  trousers,  but  most  persons  will  wait 
until  this  dress  is  more  generally  known  before  they  carry  it  on  a  Continental 
tour, 

Tlie  covering  and  protection  of  the  feet  is  to  the  pedestrian  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance.  Half-boots  :ire  generally  preferred  to  shoes.  They 
cannot  be  too  solid,  strong,  and  durable  in  workmanship.  In  this  respect 
English  boots  aie  probably  the  best.  They  should  be  large  enough  to  admit 
freely  tl)e  foot  covered  with  the  thickest  and  strongest  woollen  socks.  It 
is  difhcult  to  induce  shoemakers  to  estimate  properly  the  strain  upon 
the  toes  involved  in  a  long  and  rajiid  descent  of  many  thousand  feet,  aiul 
to  make  the  front  pnrt  of  the  shoe  or  boot  long  enough,  and  broad  enough. 
Thy  instep  is  the  only  part  that  sh(mld  be  comparatively  tight,  as  the  strain 
and  friction  is  thereby  paitly  removed  from  the  toes,  and  transferred  to  the 
rest  of  the  foot.  Another  defect  often  found  in  English  boots,  is  that  the 
heel  is  too  nuich  thrown  back.  It  should  be  so  placed  under  the  ancle, 
as  to  bear  nearly  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  when  in  an  upright 
])Osition.  For  ordinary  walking  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
best  defence  for  the  sole  of  the  boot  is  by  placing,  at  equal  intervals 
of  about  I  inch,  nails  with  square  steel  heads  of  moderate  size,  and  not 
projecting  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  surface.  The  heel 
should  be  protected  all  round  by  larger  and  stronger  nails.  Althoui;li 
necessary,  this  is  sometimes  inconvenient :  the  more  nails  there  are  in  the 
boots,  the  more  caution  is  needed  on  smooth  surfaces  of  rock.  Everyone 
with  the  least  experience  knows  that  it  is  rash  to  commence  walking  in  new 
boots.  They  should  be  worn  for  three  or  four  weeks  beforehand.  The 
boots  made  by  Mr.  Lanagan,  of  9  Brownlow  Street,  Holborn,  have  been 
much  recommendeil,  and  are  made  on  correct  principles.  The  writer  can 
speak  fiivourably  of  those  of  i\Ir.  J.  Carter,  of  295,  Oxford  Street,  who  keeps 
other  useful  articles.     His  boots  are  very  solid,  and  the  price  reasonable. 

Tiie  writer  has  found  it  very  ditlicult  to  procure  woollen  socks  as  thick 
and  strong  as  are  recjuii-ed  in  Alpine  walking.  Such  are  made  occasionally  in 
Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Piedmont.  Gaiters  are  essential  for  walking 
in  snow.     As  material,  the  writer  prefers  strong  canvas  bound  with  leather. 

Coloured  flannel  shirts,  of  a  kind  not  liable  to  shrink  when  washed,  are  the 
best  dress  to  walk  in,  linen  or  cotton  being  kept  for  a  change  in  the  evening 

Grey  felt  hats,  with  moderately  wide  brim,  are  preferred  by  most 
travellers.  AVhen  it  is  not  intended  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  higher  pvaks, 
a  hat  of  vegetable  fibre,  of  the  kind  called  Panama,  much  lighter  and  giving 
better  [)rotection  against  the  sun,  is  more  agreeable. 

Gloves  of  doe-skin,  or  those  called  in  France  castor,  which  are  not  spoiled 
by  wet,  are  the  best  for  m(uint:iin  wear. 

Tlie  Knapsack  (I nd  its  Contents. — In  choosing  a  knapsack,  the  pedestrian 
will  probably  be  guided  by  the  consideration  that  if  he  should  intend  to 
c:u'ry  it  himself,  he  will  do  well  to  reduce  the  weight  as  far  as  possible  ; 
while  if  he  means  to  hire  a  guide  to  carry  ii,  he  need  not  be  so  careful  on 
tliat  head.  In  the  latter  case,  and  supposing  him  to  keep  to  ordinary  routes 
traversed  by  beaten  [)aths,  he  may  increase  the  weight  to  20  or  even  2.>  lbs. ; 
but  if  he  intend  to  attempt  long  and  difficult  passes,  he  should  avoid  over- 
burdening the  guides,  who  besides  his  knapsack  have  to  carry  provisions  and 
other  necessaries.     In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  best  knapsacks  for  mountain 
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work  are  those  sold  in  London,  made  of  strong  but  lislit  oil-cloth,  -without 
any  stitJeninj;;  or  frame.  Tlie  common  defect  is  that  the  straps  are  not  wide 
enough,  and  j)ress  too  much  on  the  slioulders.  A  change  of  outer  clothing 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  though  a  second  pair  of  light  trousers  is  sometimes 
convenient.  The  following  articles  of  clothing,  in  addition  to  those  actually 
in  wear,  he  believes  to  be  sufficient  for  an  expedition  of  several  weeks  : — One 
flannel  shirt,  three  linen  or  cotton  shirts,  one  pair  drawers,  two  pair  thick 
woollen  socks  if  strong  enough,  two  i)air  light  cotton  or  silk  socks,  six  pocket- 
handkerchiei's  of  silk  or  of  linen,  considerably  thicker  than  is  generally 
worn,  one  or  two  extra  pair  of  doe-skin  gloves,  and,  lastly,  a  waistco;it  of  thick 
knitted  worsted,  made  with  sleeves,  as  worn  by  the  country  people  in  S"me 
parts  of  France.  This  is  invaluable  in  case  of  passing  the  night  in  a  chalet, 
or  bivouacking  in  some  exposed  place,  weighing  btit  a  few  ounces,  and  keeping 
the  body  very  warm.  Slippers  are  an  all  but  indispensable  luxury  after  a 
hiird  (lav's  walk.  Washing  nuiterials  are  most  compactly  carried  in  a  small 
sheet  of  mackintosh  with  poi;kets  for  soap,  brushes,  &c.  Those  who, 
without  being  botanists,  like  to  carry  awny  some  specimens  of  the  beautiful 
vegetation  of  the  hlAi  Alps  will  add  a  quire,  or  less,  of  soft  thick  paper,  and  a 
sheet  of  light  pasteboard  of  the  same  size.  By  tying  them  up  tight  with  a 
jiiece  of  twine,  small  specimens  will  dry  perfectly  in  the  knapsack.  A  tin 
sandwich-box  is  very  convenient  for  keejiing  together  many  of  the  small 
articles  next  enumerated,  which  cannot  ail  be  carried  in  the  pockets.  There 
will  generally  be  one  or  two  extra  maps  not  in  actual  use,  and  some  will  add 
a  favourite  book  to  tlie  contents  of  the  knapsack. 

Small  Articles  to  be  carried  in  the  Pockets  or  Knapsack. 

A  compass  is  often  of  great  value  ;  it  may  be  connected  with  a  clinometer. 

A  note-book,  with  a  good  pencil,  not  such  as  are  commonly  sold  with  it,  may  have 
a  pocket  to  hold  a  passport  and  two  or  three  sheets  of  letter  paper,  envelopes, 
court  plaster,  &e. 

A  drinking-cup — indispensable — either  of  leather,  or  metal  made  to  shut  up. 

A  blue  or  green  gauze  veil,  for  protecting  the  eyes  and  skin  when  crossing  snow- 
fields.  A  mask  is  a  more  complete  protection  to  the  skin,  but  renders  spec- 
tacles indispensable. 

A  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  for  the  same  purpose.     Both  should  be  taken. 

A  strong  knife,  and  small  corkscrew. 

A  light  opera-glass. 

A  shrill  whistle,  for  signalling  to  a  guide  or  companion,  is  often  useful. 

Wax  lucifer-matches:  besides  which,  a  smoker  should  not  omit  cigardights,  which 
are  not  to  be  had  in  remote  places. 

Stiong  twine  and  a  few  pieces  of  thicker  cord  are  often  useful. 

Lip-salve,  or  cold  cream,  or  glycerine,  to  protect  the  skin  in  long  exposure  at  ahigh 
level. 

A  little  Arnica,  adhesive  plaster,  and  lint,  in  case  of  wounds  or  bruises. 

A  few  Seidlitz  powders  or  other  simple  medicine. 

Needles,  thread,  and  buttons,  with  a  little  strong  black  ribbon. 

Of  the  lighter  articles  which  turn  to  account  in  the  traveller's  dietary,  the 
writer  recommends  a  small  supply  of  tea,  half  a  pound  of  dried  prunes  or 
raisins,  and  half  a  pound  of  chocolate.  On  this  iiead  tastes  will  differ. 
Many  travellers  carry  a  flask  ;  and  it  is  often  useful,  though  not  at  all 
necessary.     Except  in  certain  limestone  districts,  good  water  is  abundant 
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in  all  mountain  countries  ;  and  in  long  and  fatiLjuinrr  expeditions  the  guides 
always  cairj  wine,  which  the  traveller  will  do  well  to  use  with  great 
moderation,  and  mixed  with  water.  Kirschicasser  and  other  spirituous 
liquors,  though  sometimes  useful  in  cases  of  exhaustion,  often  do  mischief  by 
stimulating  the  circulation  already  over-excited.  'I'he  writer  has  found  cold 
tea,  which  may  be  diluted  with  water,  or  mixed  with  a  little  red  wine,  the 
best  remedy  against  thirst. 

Waterproof  capes  and  overcoats  are  now  made  extremely  light,  and  are 
easily  carried ;  but,    however    useful    on    horseback,    they  are    not  to   be 
recommended  to  pedestrians.      A  Scotch  ])laid,  not  too  heavy,   is  incom- 
parably a  more  useful  covering.     When   properly  worn,   it  resists  heavy 
rain  ;  it  is  often  useful  as  extra  covering,  during  a  halt  on  a  mountain-top 
when  a  keen  wind  is  blowing,  or  in  the  evening  in  cold  quarters ;  and  it  is    ; 
no  less  serviceable  at  night  when  a  traveller  sleeps  in  a  hay-shed,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  the  suspicious  coverings  of  the  beds  in  the  lower  order  of 
mountain  inns.     The  plaid  is  best  carrieii  strap])ed  to  the  knapsack,  and   . 
along  with  it  the  writer  recommends  a  strong  but  not  too  heavy  umbi-elia.    ' 
This  is  even  more  useful  as  a  protection  against  the  sun  than  against  rain.   . 
A  strong  wooden  handle  is  far  better  than  iron,  which  is  often  bent  when 
exposed  to  gusts  of  wind. 

Some  special  notice  is  due  to  the  Alpenstock,  the  constant  companion  of 
the  Alpine  traveller.  It  must  be  owned  that  tliis  article  is  not  in  the  least 
necessary  to  the  moderate  tourist  who  follows  beaten  tracks,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  those  connnonly  sold  in  Switzerland  are  jierfectly  usehiss 
on  those  occasions  when  an  effective  alpenstock  is  i-equired.  A  walking- 
stick  with  an  iron  point  to  it  is  convenient  in  ascending  a  steep  ami  s]ipi)ery 
path,  and  in  descending  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  it  longer  than 
usual.  On  this  unilerstan<iing,  the  ordinary  alpenstock  may  be  reconunended 
to  the  ordinary  totirist.  The  chamois  iiorn  thatisoiten  attached  is  ])Ositively 
objectionable,  being  likely  to  tear  the  hand  in  case  of  a  slight  slip.  The 
alpenstock  that  is  to  serve  a  mountaineer  should  be  made  of  seasoned  ash, 
and  strong  enough  to  bear  without  the  least  sign  of  breakage  the  entire 
weight  of  the  body  at  the  middle,  while  the  ends  are  sui)[)orted.  It  should 
be  thickest  at  the  bottom,  where  it  receives  the  point,  ami  where  it  is  some- 
times exposed  to  great  strain  when  it  happens  to  catch  in  a  cleft ;  ami 
should  taper  gradually  to  the  top  where  there  is  no  risk  of  breakage.  The 
point  should  be  made  of  tough  steel,  from  3  to  4  incites  in  length,  and  not 
too  sharp.  The  writer  has  found  it  decidedly  advantageous,  when  using  the 
alpenstock  for  cutting  stejis  in  ice,  to  have  the  steel  end  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  blunt  chisel,  or  wedge,  about  threc-(|uarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  The 
traveller  who  is  not  already  provided  with  a  trusty  weapon,  will  do  well  to 
have  the  point  made  in  England,  of  good  steel,  and  to  get  the  ash  pole  iti 
the  first  town  near  the  Alps,  where  he  may  halt  for  half  a  day.  The  steel 
point  should  have  a  long  shank  to  be  driven  into  the  pole,  and  be  secured 
with  a  substantial  iron  collar. 

Mill  more  essential  than  the  alpenstock  to  those  who  wish  to  explore  the 
higher  regions  of  the  Alps  is  the  rope.  The  uses  of  this  are  noticed  in  the 
next  Art.  It  is  better  to  procure  this  in  England,  though  a  tolerable  article 
may  be  had  in  most  foreign  towns.  Some  mountaineers  use  a  fine  sash- 
line.     However  good  the  material,  this  is  too  slight,  both  because  it  is  too 
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»]iiickly  worn  by  pressure  at  a  sin^rle  point,  and  because  it  cuts  tlie  hands 
wlien  used  to  draw  up  a  heavy  weiglit.  Oihers  carry  ropes  much  too  heavy, 
wliich  become  a  positive  encumbrance,  and  are  sometimes  lel't  beliind  when 
they  are  wanted.  'Ihe  best  rope  that  the  writer  has  seen  is  made  of  .Manilla 
hemp,  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weiglit  of  several  men,  yet  not  heavy.  A 
length  of  40  ft.  is  quite  enough  for  three  men.  There  is  some  convenience 
in  having  each  member  of  a  party  provided  with  a  sepaiate  short  piece  of 
rope  fastened  round  his  waist,  and  with  an  end  ready  to  be  fastened  to  a 
knot  in  the  rope  which  serves  as  the  common  attachment,  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  every  knot  diminishes  the  strength  of  the  rope  to  a  perceptible 
extent.  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  some  extra  care  is  required  to  see  that 
each  knot  is  well  fastened.  A  leather  belt,  with  a  swivel  spring-hook  at- 
tached, is  preferred  by  some. 

'J he  Ice-axe. —  On  this  head  the  writer  refers  his  readers  to  the  report  of 
^a  committee  appointed  by  the  Alpine  Club,  printed  in  the  Alpine  Journal, 
land  also  in  a  separate  lorm.  The  traveller  is  not  likely  to  provide  himself 
until  he  has  gained  experience,  the  task  of  cutting  steps  being  usually  left 
to  the  guides,  and  when  experienced  will  choose  an  implement  to  suit  his 
own  taste.  The  writer  has  found  the  form  with  a  pick  at  one  side  most 
serviceable  for  botanical  purposes  ;  and  will  further  remark,  that  in  a  descent 
over  a  short  ice-slope  the  chisel-pointed  alpenstock,  above  spoken  of,  is  a 
serviceable  weapon. 

Crampons  are  irons  a  little  wider  than  the  foot,  and  attached  with  a 
leather  strap,  having  four  points  turne<l  downwards.  They  are  sometimes 
convenient  on  a  moderately  steep  snow-slope,  when  the  snow  is  too  hard  to 
yield  to  the  foot,  but  is  pierced  hy  the  crampons.  On  hard  ice  or  rock  thev 
are  useless  and  disagreeable,  and  therefore  not  in  favour  with  mountaineers. 
Screws  of  hard  steel,  with  square  four-pointed  heads,  and  arranged  in  a 
convenient  way  for  being  driven  into  the  soles  and  heels  of  boots,  are  sold 
by  Lund  in  Fleet  Street.  These  are  found  very  useful,  but  in  walking  over 
rocks  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  knocking  them  out  of  their  places. 

Art.   IX, — On  Mountaineering:* 

Its  Difficulties  and  Dangers — Needful  Precautioxs. 
All  active  exercises  and  athletic  sports  require  a  certain  amount  of 
training,  in  order  that  the  muscles  and  senses  may  be  used  to  act  tou'cther. 
Most  Englishmen  acquire  in  early  life  habits  of  bodily  activity  that  make 
mountaineering  come  easy  to  them,  and  what  more  is  required  must  be 
gained  by  experience.  A  few  hints  may,  however,  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  beginners.  The  quality  of  sure-footedness —  a  mountaineer's  first 
desideratum  —  depends  upon  two  habits,  both  easily  acquired:  first,  that  of 
lifting  the  toot  well  from  the  ground,  and  bringing  it  down  at  once  ;  secondly, 
that  of  observing  the  spot  on  which  the  foot  is  to  rest.  It  is  not  mainly  in 
order  to  choose  the  ground  fi>r  each  footstep  that  this  is  useful,  though  in 
some  pLices  it  is  requisite  to  do  so:  the  chief  advantage  is  that  the  muscles, 
being  warned  by  the  eye,  are  prepared  for  the  precise  exertion  that  is  wanted 
It  the  moment.  If  aware  that  the  next  step  is  to  be  on  rock  worn  smooth, 
»n  instinctive  movement  of  the  body  is  made  to  maintain  the  hold  of  the 
ground,  when  otherwise  a  slip  would  be  inevitable.     In  the  same  way  a 
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siiitaV)le  slight  effort  often  prevents  debris  from  slipping,  but  here  tlie  clioicej 
of  the  particular  stone  on  which  the  foot  is  to  rest  becomes  important.  With 
Iiahit,  the  slightest  glance  at  the  ground  is  sufficient,  and  the  process  is  an 
almost  unconscious  one. 

The  chief  use  of  the  alpenstock  is  in  descending  over  steep  and  rough 
urounil.  (irasping  the  pole  in  both  hands,  tlie  wiiole  weight  of  the  body  may 
be  safely  thrown  back  upon  the  point,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  easy  to  clear 
by  a  succession  of  leaps  a  distance  which  otherwise  would  require  thrice  the 
time.  It  is  often  necessary  to  pass  at  a  level  along  the  face  of  a  very  steep 
sloite.  The  begirnier,  involuntarily  shiinking  from  the  apparent  danger,  is 
apt  to  lean  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  by  causing  an 
outward  thrust  of  the  foot  the  risk  of  slipping  is  much  increased.  In  all 
such  places  the  body  should  be  kept  perfectly  upright,  and  the  alpenstock 
held  in  both  hands  ready  to  steady  the  balance,  or  by  a  bold  thrust  at  thfc 
ascending  slope  to  stay  the  movement  if  the  foot  should  begin  to  slip.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  wherever  the  alpenstock  is  really  wanted,  it  mu.st 
be  iield  in  both  hands.  On  very  steep  ground  it  is  sometimes  extremely 
diliicult  to  avoid  detaching  loose  fragments  of  rock,  which  may  be  a  source 
of  real  danger  to  the  traveller's  companions.  When  possible,  especially  in 
a  descent,  it  is  best  to  take  slightly  different  lines,  so  that  the  foivmost  sliall 
not  be  in  the  way  of  stones  sent  down  by  the  next  comer.  When  this  is 
not  possible,  the  best  plan  is  for  the  party  to  keep  close  together.  The  risk 
of  harm  is  much  less  when  the  detached  stone  has  not  acquired  a  dangerous 
velocity. 

The  preceding  hints  apply  to  travelling  over  rocks  and  rough  ground, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  all  high  mountain  districts.  The  peculiar  dilHcul- 
ties  of  Alpine  travelling  depend  upon  the  extent  of  ice  and  snow  that  cover 
the  upper  region.  The  ice  is  chieliy  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  whose  origin 
a,nd  con^tilutIon  are  described  in  Art.  XIII.  :  the  snow,  except  after  a  recent 
fall,  is  in  that  peculiar  condition  called  neoe.  In  ascending  the  Alps,  the 
traveller  usually  begins  his  accpiaintance  with  the  ice  region  by  traversing  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  glacier  ice  ;  it  he  continue  to  asceml,  he  will  reach  the 
neve,  and  it  may  easily  ha{)pen  that,  at  a  still  greater  heiglit,  he  will  find  the 
surface  covered  with  a  layer  of  fresh  snow.  The  surface  of  a  ghn  ier  is 
sometimes  very  even  and  slightly  inclined,  sometimes  steep  and  irregular, 
being  cut  up  by  deeji  rents  called  crevasses,  which  may  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  many  yards  in  wiilth.  A\'hen  the  sun  has  shone  for  even  a  short 
time  upon  the  glacier,  the  upper  layer  of  ice  jiartially  melts,  leaving  a  crisp 
anil  crumbling  surface,  on  which  the  foot  holds  very  well  ;  but  after  rain, 
and  before  sunrise,  tlie  ice  generally  shows  a  hard  and  very  slippery  surface; 
the  foot,  though  shod  with  steel  points,  makes  scarcely  any  impression,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  steps  with  much  labour  on  slopes  that  a  few  hours  later 
may  be  crossed  with  ease.  The  lower  portion  of  a  glacier,  below  the  point 
where  the  ice  is  covered  with  neve,  is  quite  as  easy  and  safe  to  traverse  as  if 
it  were  formed  of  rock  instead  of  ice.  Reasonable  caution  is  needed  ir 
jumping  over  crevasses,  but  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  traveller  shouk 
fall  into  them  than  that  he  should  walk  over  the  edge  of  a  chalk  cliff  on  th( 
South  Downs. 

Above  the  limit  of  tlie  neve  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  th( 
mountaineer  may  properly  be  called  dangers  ratiier  than  difliculties,  and  arc 
discussed  below  under' that  head. 
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In  the  ascent  of  tlie  higher  peaks  of  the  Alps,  the  pleasure  and  excitement 
are  not  unalloyed  by  some  inconveniences.  The  first  of  these  is  thirst,  pain- 
fully felt  by  those  who  are  nor  used  to  such  expeditions.  In  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  The  practice  of  carrying  a  small 
quartz  pebble  in  the  mouth  has  been  ridiculed,  but  it  rests  upon  a  rational 
foundation.  By  causing  an  involuntary  movement  of  the  jaws,  it  stimulates 
the  salivary  glands,  and  keeps  the  mouth  moist.  In  cases  where  this  means 
of  prevention  is  insufiicient,  dried  prunes  or  raisins  are  to  be  recom- 
mended; they  are  far  more  serviceable  than  drinking.  The  fruit  should  be 
kept  in  the  mouth  as  long  as  possible,  and  chewed  very  slowly  during  the 
ascent.  As  a  drink  along  with  food,  cold  tea  diluted  is  the  best  remedy  for 
thirst. 

Another  source  of  inconvenience  is  the  heut  of  the  sun  upon  the  head.  A 
thermometer  exposed  upon  the  writer's  black  felt  hat  has  risen  to  151°  Fahr. 
^t  is  only  snr[)rising  that  the  consequences  are  not  more  serious  to  the  wt  arer. 
■A  layer  of  cotton  wadding  tied  round  and  over  the  hat  gives  some  pro- 
jtection.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  eccentric,  the  writer  has  found  relief 
[from  carrying  an  umbrella  over  the  snow-fields. 

!_  More  serious  than  either  of  the  above  is  the  risk  offrost-hites.  Numbness 
iin  the  feet  or  hands  is  the  first  symptom.  Vigorous  clenchinjj  of  the  toes  or 
.fingers  u^ualIv  prevents  mischief.  When  this  has  actually  commenced,  vio- 
■lent  rubbing  witli  snow,  and  beating  the  parts  affected,  are  the  proper  means 
for  restoring  circulation. 

The  painful  affection  called  momitnin- sickness  is  due  to  the  combined 
effects  of  unusual  e:!iertion  and  the  diniinislied  density  of  the  air  at  great 
heights.  It  shows  itself  by  difHculty  of  breathing,  indisposition  to  exertion, 
headache,  drowsiness,  loss  of  appetite,  and,  if  continued,  by  nausea.  It  is 
felt  only  by  persons  unused  to  the  attenuated  air  of  the  high  region;  and 
those  accustomed  to  exertion  at  a  height  of  10,000  or  11,000  ft.  rarely 
suffer  in  ascending  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Alps  As  it  seldom  attacks 
travellers  till  they  are  near  the  goal  of  their  exertions,  it  may  usually  be 
overcome  by  patience  and  perseverance.  The  patient  should  halt  every 
twenty  paces,  or  even  oftener,  and  not  resort  to  strong  liquor  as  a  ref.toi  a- 
tive.  The  best  proof  that  unusual  exertion  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms, is  the  fact  that  they  are  never  fielt  in  descending,  even  from  the  highest 
sununits.  Although  habit  diminishes  very  much  the  evil  effects,  thtTe  is 
little  doubt  that  all  mountaineers  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  mechani- 
cal and  physiological  disadvantages  that  attend  muscular  exertion  at  a  great 
heiglit.  If  the  time  be  noted  that  is  required  to  ascend  two  Sll0w-^l0|  es 
of  ecjual  height  ai;d  steepness,  but  at  very  different  elevations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  much  more  is  consumed  at  an  elevation  exceeding  1-3,000  ft.  than  is 
required  at  9,000  or  10,000. 

Long  exposure  to  the  glare  of  the  snow,  es[)ecially  in  sunshine,  is  very  apt 
to  cause  injtammntion  either  of  the  eyes  themselves,  or  of  the  surrounding  mem- 
branes. 'I'he  precaution  of  wearing  dark  spectacles,  or  a  gauze  veil,  or  both 
together,  should  be  adopted  in  time,  without  waiting  till  disagreeable  sensations 
are  felt.  These  show  that  the  inflauunatory  action  has  begun.  The  conse- 
quences of  neglecting  these  precautions  are  sometimes  extremely  painful. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  apply  a  cloth  or  handkerchief,  steeped  in  water, 
closely  pressed  upon  the  inflamed  eyelids,  and  frequently  renewed  until  the 
symptoms  abate. 
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This  list  of  minor  miseries  of  mountaineering  may  be  closed  with  one 
which  is  often  felt  for  some  days  after  an  ascent,  thoujih  but  little  at  tlie 
moment.  This  is  the  blistering  and  peeling  off  of  the  skin,  caused  by  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  reflection  from  the  snow,  ai<ied  by  the  sharp 
wind  which  usually  blows  at  great  heights.  After  a  long  day's  exposure  at 
a  great  height  it  often  happens  that  evei'y  portion  of  the  outer  skin  exposed 
to  the  air  peels  off,  leaving  the  surface  raw  and  uncomfortable  for  several 
days.  Cold  cream  or  orlycerine  applieil  beforehand  is  a  preventive,  and  the 
veil  acts  as  a  partial  protection.  Tiie  lips  are  the  part  that  most  fretpiently 
Buffers  from  this  cause,  being  sometimes  split  in  a  painful  manner.  Collodion, 
although  a  disagreeable  application,  is  sometimes  useful  by  forming  a  pellicle 
over  the  surface  which  excludes  the  air.  Some  prefer  a  calico  mask  to  a  veil. 

Blisters  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  should  not  be  cut,  but  pierced  with  a 
needle  near  the  edge,  and  the  contents  pressed  out.  Rubbing  the  inside  of 
the  sock  with  yellow  soap  is  a  preventative,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  the 
feet  with  tallow  and  brandy.  Some  persons  are  apt  to  lose  the  skin  of  the 
toes  during  a  long  and  steep  descent.  It  is  easily  replaced  by  good  adhesive 
plaster.  A  French  article,  called  Taffetas  Boggio,  is  superior  to  most  English 
court-plaster. 

Precavtions  for  Health. — Few  of  these  are  required  ;  for  the  combination  of 
active  exercise,  pure  air,  and  freedom  from  care  is  better  for  the  health  than 
all  the  prescriptions  yet  framed  by  doctoi-s.    A  few  hints  may  not  be  useless. 

Avoid  overworking  yourself  at  first. 

When  fatigued  after  an  unusually  hard  day's  work,  avoid  wine,  and  drink 
weak  tea  in  the  evening      You  will  sleep  soundly  and  awake  refreshed. 

Should  you  still  feel  the  effects  of  over-fatigue,  make  the  following  day  one 
of  rest. 

Make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  wash  extensively  with  cold  water,  .and  change 
your  inner  clothing  immediately  on  your  arrival  after  a  day's  walk. 

Dietary. — In  some  parts  of  the  Alps,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  about 
Chamouni,  it  is  quite  safe  to  rely  on  obtainino;  food  at  tlie  places  where  a 
traveller  puts  up  for  the  night.  In  other  districts,  where  the  supplies  are 
poor  and  scanty,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  supplies,  more  or  less  extensive 
according  to  the  wants  of  each  traveller.  The  writer  has  found  1  lb.  of  rice 
per  day, "thoroughly  boiled  in  the  excellent  milk  which  is  always  to  be  had 
at  the  upper  chalets,  quite  sufficient  to  give  two  good  meals  to  two  travellers. 
Chocolate  may  be  used  fur  one  meal,  but  in  that  case  bread  should  also  be 
taken.  Hard-boiled  eggs  contain  much  nourishment  in  small  space.  They 
are  usually  boiled  too  hard;  five  minutes  is  quite  enough,  but  even  so  they 
are  not  verv  attractive  food.  The  only  bread  commonly  found  in  chalets  is 
a  hard  black  bread,  baked  once  or  twice  a  year,  aiid  not  agreeable  to  un- 
accustomed palates.  On  the  Italian  side  of  the  Al[)s  a  substitute  for  bread 
is  often  found  in  the  shape  of  polenta,  made  of  the  maize  flour.  When  the 
flour  is  aood  and  thoroughly  cooked,  this,  eaten  with  fresh  butter,  is  whole- 
some and  i)alatable  food  The  hroussc  made  in  the  cheese  chalets  in  many 
parts  of  the  Alps  is  highly  recommended  by  some,  but  does  not  suit  all 
stomachs. 

The  travellers  who  have  ex])lored  many  of  the  wilder  and  least  accessible 
parts  of  the  Alps,  where  the  want  of  wholesome  food  is  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  a  prolongc'd  stay,  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  used  the  supplies  which 
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are  now  to  be  had  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  well  known 
that  excellent  meat,  well  cooked,  with  or  without  vegetables,  is  prepared  in 
hermetically-sealed  tin  cases,  and  such  cases  have  been  largely  supplied  to 
exploring  expeditions.  In  some  parts  of  the  Alps  there  may  be  a  little 
practical  difficulty  in  conveying  considerable  supplies  in  this  form,  but  it 
may  he  useful  to  point  out  that,  as  nearly  all  the  valleys  of  the  Piedmontese 
Alps  are  accessible  in  a  few  hours  from  Turin,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  conveying  a  few  tin  castas  of  cooked  meat  to  any  required  point  on  that 
siile  of  the  main  chain.  Very  good  articles  are  supplied  at  the  establishment 
of  Fratylli  Lancia,  Piazza  del  Palazzo  di  Citta,  Turin,  The  price  of  a  case 
containing  1  kilogramme — more  than  2  lbs. — ofbeef  or  veal,  is  abouto  francs  ; 
and  fur  half  that  quantity,  3  francs.  Their  boeuf  a  la  mode,  IcEuf  aux  fines 
herbes,  and  b(jeuf  a  la  financiere,  are  highly  commended.  Those  who  wish 
to  indulge  in  luxurious  living  in  the  Alps,  may  order  larger  cases,  containing 
stuffed  capon,  or  other  elaborate  dishes. 

In  taking  food  for  a  long  day's  excursion,  cold  roast  meat  is  generally  the 
best.  The  guides  are  disposed  to  take  more  than  is  really  wanted,  yet,  as 
they  consult  their  own  testes  more  than  that  of  their  employers,  it  is  well  to 
look  sharply  to  the  choice  that  is  made.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  scoop  a  hollow 
in  each  roll  or  loaf  of  bread,  and  introduce  a  lump  of  fresh  butter,  closing 
tlie  opening  with  bi'ead.  Butter  is  always  welcome  at  a  great  height,  and  is 
very  useful  against  thirst.  The  same  remark  applies  to  honey.  Chocolate 
and  dried  prunes  are  desirable  articles  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  need. 

Sleeping  Bag. — Travellers  who  shrink  from  the  bad  quarters  often 
encountered  in  the  higher  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  the  still 
worse  abominations  of  Dauphine,  may  follow  a  fashion  lately  introduced  to 
the  Alps  from  the  Pyrenees,  where  such  articles  have  long  been  in  use,  and 
make  themselves  independent  of  lodging  by  means  of  a  sleeping-bag. 
Various  patterns  have  been  tried,  varying  in  weight  from  7  lbs.  to  more  than 
double  as  much.  The  best  arrangement  seems  to  be  that  described  by  Mr. 
F.  F.  Tuckett  in  the  first  number  of  the  '  Alpine  Journal.'  The  bag 
described  by  him,  which  weighs  about  8i  lbs.,  and  costs  3/.  8s.  6d..  is  made 
of  a  thick  sort  of  blanketing,  called  swan-skin,  partly  covered  with  mackinto.sh; 
ill  addition  to  which  is  a  mackinto.sh  sheet,  which  may  be  used  to  cover  the 
sleeper  or  his  guides.  Mr.  Tuckett,  who  passed  a  night  in  this  bag  on  the 
peak  of  Monte  Viso,  justly  remarks  that  to  sleep  at  so  great  a  height,  and 
in  so  exposed  a  situation,  is  rather  too  severe  a  trial  for  the  guides,  only 
excusable  in  the  case  of  those  who  turn  their  excursions  to  account  for  the 
progress  of  science.  This  objection  does  not  exist  to  a  bivouac  where  wood 
for  firing  is  attainable. 

The  dangers  of  Alpine  travelling  have  been  often  exaggerated,  but  they 
are  real,  and  no  rational  man  will  disregard  them.  The  best  proof  that  these 
dangers  are  not  greater  than  those  attending  many  other  active  exercises,  such 
as  fox-hunting  and  yachting,  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  inexperience  and  the 
neglect  of  the  best  known  precautions,  the  fatal  accidents  in  the  Alps  have 
been  so  few.  The  loss  of  twenty  lives  within  the  last  few  years,  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  very  narrow  escapes,  some  of  them  happening  to 
first-rate  guides  and  mountaineers,  ought,  however,  to  operate  as  a  salutary 
warning.  The  wives  and  mothers  of  Alpine  travellers,  who  are  disquieted  by 
the  reports  of  accidents,  should  know  that  scarcely  one  has  yet  occurred  that 
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would  not  have  been  prevented  by  ordinary  caution,  and  adherence  to  well- 
known  rules;  and,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  withhold  their  husbands  and 
sons  from  a  healthful  and  invigorating  pursuit,  should  simply  urge  them 
to  observe  the  precautions  which  afford  security  against  all  its  ordinary 
dangers. 

The  following  remarks  are  condensed,  with  slight  alterations,  from  a  paper 
by  the  present  writer,  in  the  First  Series  of  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.' 

The  (hmgers  of  Alpine  expeditions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the 
real  and  the  imaginary.  Where  a  ridge  or  slope  of  rock  or  ice  is  such  that 
it  could  be  traversed  without  diffi<'ulty  if  it  lay  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  a  garden,  the  substitution  on  either  side  of  a  precipice  some  thousands  of, 
feet  in  depth,  or  of  a  glacier  crevasse,  makes  no  real  difference  in  the  work 
to  be  done,  though  it  may  have  a  formidable  effect  on  the  traveller's  imagina- 
tion. Those  who  cannot  remove  this  source  of  danger  by  accustoming 
themselves  to  look  unmoved  down  vertical  precipices,  and,  in  cases  of  real 
difficulty,  to  fix  their  attention  exclusively  on  the  ledge  or  jutting  crag  to 
which  they  must  cling  with  foot  or  haml,  should  avoid  expeditions  where  a 
moment's  nervousness  may  endan<rer  their  own  lives  or  those  of  others. 

The  real  dangers  of  the  high  Alps  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
reduced  to  three.  First,  the  yielding  of  the  snow-bridges  tiuit  cover  glacier 
crevasses;  second,  the  ri>k  of  slipping  upon  stee|)  slopes  of  hard  ice  ;  third, 
the  fdl  of  ice  or  rocks  from  above. 

From  the  first  and  most  frequent  source  of  danger  absolute  security  is 
obtained  by  a  precaution  generally  known,  but  often  neglected.  In  the 
higher  region  of  the  glaciers,  crevasses,  even  of  considerable  width,  are  often 
completely  bridged  over  by  a  covering  of  snow  or  neve,  so  that  no  indication 
of  their  existence  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier.  The  bridges,  especially 
when  formed  of  fresh  snow,  often  yiehl  under  the  weight  of  a  man's  footsteps; 
in  such  a  case  an  active  man  whose  attention  is  on  the  alert  may  sometimes 
extricate  himself  at  once,  but  it  more  commonly  happens  that  he  falls  into 
the  chasm  beneath,  in  which  case  his  chance  of  life  is  very  uncertain.  But  if 
several  travellers  are  tied  together  with  a  stout  rope,  as  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbal)le  that  a  majority  of  them  should  fall  at  the  same  moment 
into  the  same  crevasse,  no  appreciable  danger  from  this  cause  need  be 
incurred.  Even  two  travellers  tied  together  may  with  a  prof)er  attention 
avoid  this  risk,  but  greater  security  is  obtained  when  they  are  three  or  more 
in  nundier.  It  is  maiidy  because  he  cannot  be  protected  from  this  danger 
that  a  man  who  goes  alone  over  the  higher  regions  of  the  great  glaciers  incurs 
a  risk  that  must  be  called  unjustifiable. 

As  it  is  hard  to  persuade  a  landsman  that  a  well-found  yacht  has  more 
danu'er  to  fear  in  a  fog,  with  a  smooth  sea  around,  than  when  a  stiff  breeze  is 
blowinir,  so  inexpeiienced  mountaineers  are  slow  to  admit  that  there  is  more 
real  chance  of  accident  in  traversing  some  wide  expanse  of  neve,  unbroken  by 
a  single  ruffle,  than  in  crossing  a  broken  glacier  with  wide  crevasses  opening 
on  every  side.  A  very  moderate  amount  of  practice  enables  a  man  to  make 
sure  of  his  footing  and  to  avoid  seen  dangers,  but  unseen  perils  call  forth 
no  caution,  and  though  the  rope  offers  complete  security,  few  travellers 
understand  that  it  should  (brin  a  part  of  their  regular  e(piipment.  At  the 
risk  of  l)eing  tlmuglit  over-cautious,  the  writer  will  not  cease  to  urge  upon  his 
fellow-travellers  in  the  Alps  tlie  enactment,  as  a  fixed  rule  in  mounlaineer- 
in<'',  that  on  reaching  the  limit  of  the  neve  the  members  of  a  party  should  all 
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be  roped  together.  He  is  perfectly  aware  that  there  are  many  places  where 
tlie  lisk  is  very  sli^rlit:  a  [iractised  mountaineer  mijjht,  cross  the  Theodule 
Pass  .!;00  times  without  acoiilent,  but  the  501  st  time  he  might  be  h)St  in  a 
crevasse,  as  has  lia[)pened  twice  on  or  near  the  pass  since  tlie  writer  first 
knew  it.  With  a  su(fioient  in<hicemeiit,  and  if  it  were  impossible  to  find  a 
companion,  lie  would  not  hesitate  to  cross  that  or  some  other  liigh  passes 
alone;  but  if  he  were  in  company,  he  would  insist  on  the  use  of  the  rope. 

It  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  insist  that  the  rope  should  be  sound 
and  strong,  if  it  did  not  often  happen  that  untrustworthy  articles  are  taken 
by  guides;  and  it  is  not  less  important  to  note  that  it  should  be  fastened 
round  the  body  of  each  member  of  the  party,  •guides  included,  leaving  both 
hands  free  to  use  the  alpenstock  in  case  of  a  slip.  A  neglect  of  the  first 
precaution  led  to  a  fatal  accid^^nt  in  1859,  and  to  another  in  1863,  and  a 
breach  of  the  second  to  the  loss  of  three  English  travelh^rs,  and  one  of  their 
guides,  in  1860,  in  the  descent  from  the  Col  du  Geant  to  Courmayeur. 

When  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  cross  a  snow-bridge  of  doubtful 
solidity,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  each  person  in  succession  crawl  across  on 
hands  and  knees,  with  the  alpenstock  in  one  ham!  laid  flat  upon  the  snow, 
so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  over  as  large  a  surface  as  possible.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  whole  party  should  be  well  roped 
together. 

The  ascent  and  descent  of  steep  ice-slopes  are  amongst  the  most  difficult 
operations  that  commonly  foil  in  the  way  of  the  mountaineer,  but  when 
properly  conducted  there  should  be  little  or  no  danger  to  those  concerned. 
It  should  be  explaine<l  that  the  term  ice-slope  is  commonly  applied  to  slopes 
of  neve  on  which,  after  a  certain  amount  of  exposure,  a  crust  is  formed,  too 
hard  to  yield  to  the  foot,  yet  very  ditTerent  from  compact  glacier  ice.  Tiiis 
icy  crust  yields  easily  to  the  axe,  aiul  a  couple  of  well-directed  blows  suffii'e 
to  make  a  step  on  which  the  foot  may  take  secure  hold.  When  we  read  of 
ascents  in  which  several  hundred  steps  have  been  cut,  it  must  usually  be 
understood  that  these  have  been  made  on  slopes  of  frozen  neve.  Though 
the  operation  is  rather  tedious,  and  fatiguing  to  those  engageil  in  cutting  the 
steps,  such  ascents  seldom  involve  any  risk,  for  the  steps  are  usually  veiy 
easily  enlarged  so  as  to  give  good  standing-ground.  On  sh)pes  exposed  to 
the  sun,  where  a  thin  layer  of  snow  has  lain  over  rocks,  the  whole  mass  is 
sometimes  so  saturated  by  the  melting  of  the  surface  that  when  refrozen  at 
night  it  is  converted  into  a  continuous  mass  of  nearly  compact  sollil  ice.  Su<  h 
a  slope,  especially  if  it  be  steep,  is  far  more  troublesome  than  those  above 
described;  to  cut  steps  is  a  much  more  laborious  operation,  and  these  aie 
generally  shallower,  and  give  but  precarious  footing.  In  such  situations 
some  experience  and  perfect  steadiness  are  indispensable,  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  rope  should  be  kept  tightly  stretched. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution,  a  traveller  may  slip  on  an  ice-slope  where,  if 
unchecked,  a  fall  would  lead  to  certain  destruction.  Airainst  this  danger  the 
rope  is  usually  an  efl'ectual  preservative.  Cases  are  said  to  occur  where  the 
footing  is  so  precarious  that  a  party  cannot  be  tied  together,  as,  if  one  were 
to  slip,  he  would  inevitably  drag  all  his  companions  along  with  him  to  destruc- 
tion. It  is  for  those  concerned  to  consider  whether  in  such  instances  the 
object  in  view  is  such  as  to  justify  the  inevitable  peril  of  the  ascent.  The 
writer  believes,  however,  that  such  cases  are  extremely  rare,  and  that  very 
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few  slopes  liave  yet  been  surmounted  where  two  men,  with  well-stretched 
rope,  could  not  hold  up  a  tliird  who  should  slip,  especially  if  the  latter  be 
not  wanting  in  steadiness  and  presence  of  mind. 

There  is  one  description  of  slope  which  usually  involves  serious  risk.  That 
is  when  a  layer  of  fresh  snow  lies  upon  a  surface  of  hard  ice,  or  even  well- 
compacted  neve.  For  some  days  there  is  little  adhesion  between  the  upper 
and  the  under  layer,  and  if  the  slope  be  steep  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  a  foot  may  easily  produce  an  avalanche  capable  of  carrying  away 
and  burying  an  entire  party.  Practical  experience  is  needed  to  determine 
whether  the  ascent  can  be  safely  attempted.  Two  fatal  accidents  that 
have  occurred  in  the  numerous  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc  should  serve  as 
warnings  against  attempting  an  ascent  when  the  snow  is  in  this  condition. 

The  dangers  arising  from  masses  of  ice  or  rock  falling  across  tlie  track 
are  at  the  moment  beyond  the  skill  of  the  traveller,  but  they  may,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  avoided  by  a  judicious  choice  of  route.  Experienced 
mountaineers  learn  to  recognise  the  positions  where  ice  detached  from  a 
higher  level  descends  over  a  precipice  or  steep  slope  of  rock.  They  either 
avoid  such  spots  altogether,  or  are  careful  to  pass  them  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  sun  has  loosened  the  impending  masses,  or  late  in  the  day,  after 
his  rays  have  been  withdrawn. 

During  bad  weather  the  ordinary  risks  of  Alpine  travelling  are  much 
increased,  and  seriovis  dangers  irom  other  causes  may  assail  the  traveller. 
Masses  of  rock  are  detached  from  their  previously  fiim  resting-places,  and 
come  thundering  down  across  the  track.  Falling  snow  obscures  the  view 
and  effaces  the  loot-prints,  so  that  it  becomes  equally  difficult  to  advance 
and  to  retreat.  Most  formidable  of  all,  the  tourmeute,  or  snow  whirlwind — 
when  the  wind  begins  to  blow  in  violent  gusts — bewilders  the  traveller, 
half  blinded  by  the  fine  dust-like  snow  of  the  higher  regions,  and  benumbs 
his  limbs  with  its  biting  breath  if  he  be  unable  to  keep  up  rapid  exercise. 
A  reasonable  man  will  not  attempt  expeditions  in  the  higher  region  of  the 
Alps  during  bad  weather,  and  will  resort  to  an  immediate  retreat  when 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  it.  Attention  to  the  bearings  of  the  compass  an<l 
to  landmarks  will  enable  travellers  to  retrace  their  steps.  In  attem[)ting 
to  traverse  an  unknown  glacier,  it  is  prudent  to  gain  a  height  overlooking 
the  projected  route,  and  examine  the  surface  carefully  through  a  glass. 

Sad  experience  has  proved  that  the  most  serious  danger  is  incurred  when 
inexperienced  men  take  part  in  difficult  expeditions. 

Art.  X.— Climate  and  Vegetation  of  tbe  Alps. 

Chalet-life  in  the  Alps. 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  Introduction  admit  of  but  a  brief  reference  to  a 
subject  which  it  is  diflicult  to  treat  without  entering  into  some  detail.  The 
climate  of  the  Alps  determines  the  clmracter  of  the  vegetation,  and  upon 
this  depend  the  occupations  and  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants.  Writers 
upon  this  subject  have  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  absolute  height 
above  the  sea-level,  as  though  this  had  a  predominant  inffuence  upon  the 
climate ;    whereas   the   position   of  each  locality   in   respect   to   the  great 
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mountain  masses,  ami  the  local  conditions  of  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
protection  from  cold  winds,  or  the  reverse,  are  of  prinjary  importance  in 
deci<ling  the  climate  and  the  vegetation, 

OUce    Region. — Along   tlie  southern   base  of  the  Alps   we    find    a    first 

illustration  of  tiie  remark  above  made.     The  climate  of  the  lower  declivities 

ami  the  mouths  of  the  valleys  is  markedly  warmer  than  that  of  the  plains 

of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.      While  the  winter  climate  of  Milan  is  colder 

than  that  of  Edinluirgii,  the  olive  ripens  its  fruit  along  the  skirts  of  the 

mountain  region,  and  penetrates  to  a  certain  distance  towards  the  interior 

of  the  chain  ah)ng  the  lakes  and  the  wider  valleys  of  the  Southern  Alps. 

Tlie  olive  has  even  become  wild  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  where 

tlie  evergreen  oak  is  indigenous,  and  lemons  are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  with 

partial  protection  during  the  winter.    Tiie  climate  of  the  Borromean  islands 

and  some  points  on  the  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  known  to  permit  tlie 

\     growth  of  many  jilants   of  the  warmer  temperate  zone,  whde  at  a  distance 

\     of  a  few  miles,  and  close  to  the  shores  of  the  same  lake,  but  in  positions 

f     exposed  to  the  cold  winds  from  the  Aljis,  plants  of  the  Alpine  region  grow 

[     freely,    and    no   delicate    perennials    can    survive    the    winter.      Accurate 

!     information  is  wanting  as  to  the  temperature  of  this  region.      The  olive  has 

i      been  known  to  resist  a  temperature  of  -9°  Cent.,  or  about  16°  Fahr.,  but  is 

I      generally  destroyed  by  a  much  less  degree  of  cold.    Its  successful  cultivation 

may  be  held  to  indicate  a  winter  in  which  frosts  are  neither  long  nor  severe, 

where  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  does  not  fall  behiw  42°  Fahr.,  and  a 

heat  of  at  least  75°  Fahr.  during  the  day  is  continued  through  four  or  five 

months  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Vine  Region. — The  vine  is  far  more  tolerant  of  cold  than  the  olive,  and 
will  produce  fruit  with  a  much  lower  summer  temperature  ;  but  to  give 
tolerable  wine  it  demands,  at  the  season  of  the  ripening  of  the  grape,  a 
degree  of  heat  not  much  below  that  needed  by  the  olive.  These  conditions 
are  satisfied  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Alpine  chain  in  the  deeper 
valleys,  and  in  favourable  situations  up  to  a  considerable  height  on  their 
northern  slopes.  While  the  olive  region  is  but  exceptionally  represented  on 
the  S.  side,  the  vine  not  only  extends  to  form  a  girdle  round  the  base  of  the 
chain,  but  reaches  near  to  the  very  foot  of  the  greater  peaks.  The  fitness 
of  a  jjarticular  sjiot  for  the  production  of  wine  depends  far  more  on  the 
direction  of  the  valley,  and  of  the  prevailing  winds,  than  on  its  height. 
Hence  it  happens  that  in  the  Canton  Valais,  the  valley  of  the  Arc  in  Savoy, 
and  some  others  on  the  N.  side  of  the  dividing  range,  tolerable  wine  is 
made  at  higher  level  than  in  in  the  valleys  of  Lombardy,  whose  direction 
allows  the  free  passage  of  the  keen  northern  blasts.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  vineyards  rising  in  terraces  on  the  N.  slope,  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  sun,  while  on  the  opposite  declivity  the  pine  descends  to  the  level  of 
the  valley.  The  vine  in  the  Alps  often  resists  a  winter  temperature  which 
wuuld  kill  it  down  to  the  roots  in  the  low  country,  doubtless  because' of  the 
protection  afforded  by  tiie  deep  winter  snow.  An  early  thaw  followed  by 
;  s])ring  frosts  often  injures  the  crop.  A  mean  summer  temperature  of 
6h°  Fahr.  is  considered  necessary  to  produce  tolerable  wine,  but  in  most  of 
the  phices  where  the  vine  is  grown  in  the  Alps  the  heat  rises,  at  least  occa- 
sionally, much  beyond  tlie  required  limit.  In  fine  weather  the  thermometer 
often  stands  at  and  above  80°  Fahr.  in  the  shade  In  the  valleys.     Along  with 
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the  vine  many  sp.^cies  of  wild  plants,  especially  annuals,  clinraot -ristic  of 
the  flora  of  ihe  S.  of  Europe,  show  themselves  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps. 

The  Mountain  Region,  or  Region  of  Deciduous  Trees. — Many  writers  take 
the  growth  of  corn  as  the  characteristic  of  tlie  colder  temperate  zone, 
corresponding  to  what  has  been  called  the  mountain  region  of  the  Alps. 
But  so  many  varieties  of  all  the  common  species,  with  widely  different 
requirements,  are  in  cultivation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  growth  of 
cereals  in  general  with  any  natural  division  of  the  surface.  A  more  natural 
limit  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  principal  deciduous  trees.  Although 
the  oak,  beech,  and  ash  do  not  reach  exactly  the  same  height,  and  are 
not  often  present  together  in  the  Alps,  their  u})per  limit  corresponds 
accurately  enough  to  that  transition  fiora  a  temperate  to  a  colder  climate, 
that  is  shown  by  a  general  change  in  the  wild  herbaceous  vegetation.  The 
lower  limit  of  this  district  is,  as  we  have  seen,  too  irregular  to  admit  of 
definition  ;  its  upper  boundary,  marked  by  the  grailu;d  disappearance  of  the 
above-mentioned  trees,  is  at  about  4,000  ft.  on  the  X.  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
often  rises  to  .5,500  ft.  on  the  southern  slopes.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  aspect  of  this  region  is  mainly  characterised  by  its  tree 
vegetation.  The  climate  appears  to  be  favourable  to  one  or  other  of  the 
trees  which  have  been  named  as  marking  its  limits,  but  the  interference  of 
man  has  d(me  much  to  eradicate  them.  It  is  probable  that  at  a  very  early 
(late  they  were  extensively  destroyed  for  use  in  buihling,  and  to  clear  s])a<;e 
for  meadow  and  pasture  land  ;  so  that,  if  we  except  the  beech  forests  of  ihe 
Austrian  Alps,  there  is  scarcely  a  considerable  wood  of  deciduous  trees  to  be 
seen  anywhere  in  the  chain.  In  many  districts,  where  population  is  not 
too  dense,  the  pine  and  Scotch  fir  have  taken  the  place  of  the  oak  and 
beech,  mainly  because  the  young  plants  are  not  so  eagerly  attacked  by 
goats,  the  great  destroyers  of  tree  vegetation.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps, 
the  chestnut,  although  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  a  warmer  region,  has  in 
many  districts  replaced  the  other  deciduous  tree,  rising  to  within  1,000  ft.  of 
the  same  height,  being  met  by  the  pine,  which  descends  through  the  inter- 
mediate space.  To  this  region  belong  many  of  the  lower  ranges  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Alpine  chain,  and  some  highland  j)astoral  districts,  such  as 
those  of  the  Beauges  in  Savoy,  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Appenzell,  and  the 
plateaux  of  the  Venetian  Alps  between  the  Adige  an  1  the  Piave.  We  find 
here  one  form  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  society  characteristic  of  the 
Alpine  highlands,  but  this  is  more  conveniently  described  in  connection  with 
the  next  region.  The  annual  mean  temperature  of  this  rei;ion  is  not  very 
difl'erent  fi'om  that  of  the  British  Islands,  but  the  climatal  conditions  are  as 
diiTerent  as  possible.  Here  snow  lies  for  several  months  together,  till  it 
disappears  rapidly  in  a  few  weeks  of  warm  spring  weather,  and  gives 
place  to  a  summer  considerably  warmer  than  the  avei'a;;e  of  our  seasons. 

The  Subdlpine  Region,  or  Region  of  Coniferoxis  Trees.— 'V\\\s  is  the  regitm 
which  tiiuiidy  determines  the  manner  of  life  of  the  populatitm  of  the  Alps. 
On  a  rough  estimate  of  the  region  lying  between  the  summits  of  the  Alj)s 
and  the  plain  country  that  encircles  them,  we  may  n  ckon  the  whf)le  amount 
of  land  in  cultivation  at  about  one-(juarter  of  the  surface,  and  of  which 
but  little  more  than  a  half  is  under  vineyards  or  coin-fields,  and  the 
remainder  produces  forage  and  artificial  meadow.  Nearly  another  (piarter 
m.iy    be  set  down    as   utterly    barren,   consisting  of   »now»liel(i*,   glaciers, 
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bare  rock,  hikes,  and  tlie  beils  of  stretuiis,  leaving  about  one-lialf  of 
the  entire  surface  whicli  is  divided  between  forest  and  grass  land,  either 
natural  meadow  or  jiasture.  These  proportions  show  clearly  that  if  any 
considerable  population  is  to  d-.-rive  a  subsistence  from  the  soil,  it  must 
be  from  feeding  animals,  and  not  from  the  diiect  production  of  human  food. 
It  is  princi})ally  from  the  subidpine  region  that  these  animals  draw  their 
support.  Grass-land  is,  indeed,  abumhint  in  some  parts  of  the  mountain 
region,  hut  it  is  cliiefly  reserved  for  hay,  while  tbe  upi)er  pastures  of  the 
flubalpine  and  Ali)ine  regi(uis  su])port  the  herds  and  flocks  during  the  fine 
season.  Botanically  this  region  is  best  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of 
coniferous  trees,  forming  vast  forests  that,  if  not  kept  down  by  man,  and  by 
the  tooth  of  the  goat,  would  cover  the  slopes  of  the  Alps.  The  prevalent 
spe<'ies  are  the  common  and  the  silver  fir.  In  granitic  districts  the 
larch  flourishes,  and  reaches  a  greater  size  than  any  other  tree.  Less 
couimon  are  tiie  Scotch  fir  and  the  arolla  or  Siberian  fir.  In  the  Eastern 
Alps  (he  mughus,  dwarf-pine,  or  hrununholz  of  the  Germans,  becomes  con- 
spicuous, forming  a  distinct  zone  on  the  higher  mountains,  above  the  level 
of  its  congeners.  The  pine  forests  play  a  most  important  part  in  tiie 
natural  economy  of  the  Alps,  and  their  preservatiim  is  a  matter  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  future  inhabitants.  Through  ignorance  or  recklessness, 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  in  some  districts  been  caiTied  much  too 
far;  for  the  present  ijain  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  timber,  and  the 
aiiditional  space  gained  for  pasture,  mav  be  dearly  purchased  by  future 
sterility.  In  the  Northern  Alps  the  coniferous  trees  scarcely  attain  to  a 
heiiiht'of  6,000  ft.,  while  on  the  S.  side  they  often  reach  7,000  ft.  The 
larch,  the  arolla,  and  the  mughus  are  the  species  that  ascend  highest,  not 
uncommonly  surpassing  the  above  limit.  As  it  is  principally  to  he  seen  in 
this  region,  we  shall  here  briefly  notice  what  may  be  termed  the  chitlet-life 
of  the  Al|)s,  without  attempting  to  describe  its  various  forms  in  detail. 

'i"he  entire  space  occupied  by  the  Alps  is  mainly  ctmiposed  of  deep 
valleys  enclosed  between  steep  and  high  mountains.  The  land  fit  to  pro- 
duce human  food  being  scattered  in  comparatively  small  strips  and  patches 
in  the  valleys,  while  a  large  part  of  the  mountain  country  can  support 
during  half  the  year  cattle  that  must  be  housed  and  fed  in  the  valleys  in 
the  winter,  a  large  i)art  of  tlie  [lopulation  leads  a  nomad  life,  changing  their 
habitations  several  times  in  the  year.  According  to  varying  circumstances, 
such  as  the  extent  of  land  held  in  tillage,  the  demand  for  labour  in  other 
occupations,  and  the  traditional  usage  of  the  dislrict,  the  migration 
mav  extend  to  nearly  the  entire  population,  or  only  to  a  small  numlier 
strictly  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  animals.  In  the  month  of  May  the 
horned  cattle,  tliat  have  been  fed  in  houses  through  the  winter,  are  led  up 
to  tlie  lower  pastures,  where  tolerably  substantial  houses  are  generally 
found.  In  the  French  Alps  the  general  name  for  all  houses  used  by  the 
people  employed  in  tending  cattle  is  CJicilet,  and  this  has  been  commonly 
applied  both  by  French  and  English  writers  to  all  the  small  temporary 
habitations  in  the  upper  region  of  the  Alps.  The  German  term  is  Sennhiitte. 
In  Italy  various  names  are  current  in  diflerent  districts,  of  which  the 
conunonest  .ire  Casern  or  Casara.  and  Mulga  or  ^lalgheria.  The  lower 
chalets,  occuiiied  in  May  and  the  first  half  of  June,  generally  stand  at  about 
the  upper  limit  of  the  mountain  region,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  subalpine 
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region.  When  tliey  are  superior  in  construction  to  the  mere  huts  %vhich 
serve  in  some  districts,  they  are  commonly  called  7iiaievsasse,  or  mayens. 

Towards  the  middle,  but  sometimes  not  till  the  end,  of  June,  the  cattle 
are  moved  np  to  the  chief  pastures,  usually  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
subalpine  region,  where  thev  are  intended  to  remain  for  the  ensuing  two  or 
three  months.  Where  available  pastures  are  to  be  had  still  higher  up  in  the 
Alpine  region,  a  portion  of  the  cattle  are  sent  there  for  a  time  varying  from 
four  to  eight  weeks.  In  most  parts  of  the  Alps  the  making  of  cheese  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  men  who  tend  and  milk  the  cattle.  The  quantity 
produced  must  be  enormcms.  In  Switzerland  cheese  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  dietary  of  the  people,  and  the  export  is  valued  at  ^50,0001.  The  quality 
of  the  cheese  produced  in  the  Eastern  Alps  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Switzerland.  Butter  is  made  on  comparatively  a  small  scale,  and  although 
the  people  are  such  proficients  in  cheese-making,  the  art  of  niaking  good 
butter  seems  to  be  little  known  anywhere  in  the  Alps. 

The  actual  care  of  the  cattle  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  labours  of  tlie 
Alpine  peasantry.  The  true  limit  to  the  wealth  of  a  commune  or  a  family, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  cows  it  can  keep,  does  not  depend  in 
general  upon  the  amount  of  pasturage  that  can  be  found  for  them  in 
summer,  but  on  the  quantity  of  food  that  can  be  stored  up  for  the 
winter,  and  to  this  task  the  labour  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  is 
directed.  Besides  artificial  meadow  in  the  valleys,  the  best  grass-land  in 
the  mountain  region  is  kept  to  be  cut  for  hay ;  and,  when  it  can  be  spared,  a 
further  share  of  the  upper  pasture  is  reserved  in  the  same  way.  Besides 
this,  men  and  boys  are  constantly  engaged  during  the  summer  in  robbing  of 
their  natural  vegetation  the  least  accessible  spots  of  the  mountains,  where 
the  cattle  cannot  arrive.  A  day's  work  is  often  consumed  in  collecting 
a  small  bundle  of  grass,  gathered  from  ledges  that  are  reacheil  by  perilous 
climbing,  and  brought  down  in  a  cloth  balanced  on  the  head,  to  add  to  the 
store  of  hay  for  the  coming  winter. 

A  stranger  in  the  Alps  is  often  misled  by  the  large  number  of  huts 
or  wooden  sheds  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  apparently 
intended  for  dwellings.  Two-thirds,  or  a  larger  y)roportion,  of  these  are 
hay-sheds,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  one  or  two  such  sheds  are  found  close  to 
every  chalet  except  those  in  the  highest  region.  This  arrangement  is  a 
great  convenience  to  travellers  who  pass  the  night  at  a  chalet,  as  the  hay,  if 
not  damp,  makes  a  much  better  bed  than  can  be  had  in  the  narrow  shed 
where  the  herdsmen  are  constantly  engaged. 

The  Alpine  Ren-ioji. — In  defiance  of  etymology,  which  woidd  make  the 
term  Alpine  coextensive  with  the  entire  tract  available  for  pasturing  cattle, 
this  epithet  has  been  attached  by  writers  of  authority  to  the  zone  of 
vegetation  extending  between  the  upper  limit  of  trees  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  permanent  nuisses  of"  snow.  Shrubs  are  not  wantinu'  throughout 
this  region.  7'he  commr)n  rhododendion,  several  small  species  of  Alpine 
willow,  and  the  common  junii)er  extend  up  to,  the  hitter  even  beyond,  the  level 
of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  botanist  finds  fully  developed 
the  peculiar  vegetation  characteristic  of  the  AIjjs.  ]\Iany  alpine  species 
may,  indeed,  be  found  here  and  there  at  lower  levels,  either  accidentally 
transported  from  their  natural  home,  or  finding  a  permanent  refuge  in  some 
cool  spot  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  moistened  by  streamlets  descending 
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from  the  snow  region  ;  but  it  is  here  that  the  varied  species  of  saxifrage, 
primrose,  pedicuiaris,  anemone,  gentian,  and  other  genera  that  give  to  the 
Alpine  flora  its  utmost  brilliancy  of  hue,  have  their  peculiar  home.  In 
valleys  where  pasturage  is  scarce,  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  send  their 
oatile  up  to  the  very  limit  of  vegetation  in  order  to  support  them  during 
the  summer,  while  the  grass  of  the  subalpine  region  is  in  great  part  turned 
into  hay  for  winter  use.  In  such  cases  one  or  two  men  remain  for  several 
weeks  on  some  isolated  slope  of  Alpine  pasture,  many  hours'  walk  from  the 
nearest  village,  until  the  day  arrives  when  the  cattle  are  led  back,  perhaps 
across  a  glacier,  or  by  some  very  difficult  track,  to  the  lower  chalet  which 
serves  as  an  intermediate  station  between  their  summer  and  winter  quarters. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  where  sheep  and  goats  are  more  common,  the 
pastures  of  the  higher  region  are  left  exclusively  to  them.  The  limits  of 
this  region  in  tlie  Northern  Alps  may  be  fixed  between  6,000  to  8,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  at  least  1,000  ft.  higher  on  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Alps  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  main  chain.  In  Piedmont  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
chalets  at  8,500  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  vegetation  often  extends  freely 
up  to  9,500  ft. 

The  Glacial  Region. — This  comprehends  all  that  portion  of  the  Alps  that 
rises  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  We  continue  to  use  that  term, 
which  is  convenient  and  cannot  well  be  replaced,  but  without  explanation  it 
is  apt  to  mislead. 

Since  the  mean  temperature  becomes  constantly  lower  as  we  ascend 
above  the  sea-level,  there  must  be  some  point  at  which  more  snow 
falls  in  each  year  than  is  melted,  or  cariied  off  by  the  wind,  or  otheiwise 
removed.  It  is  found  that,  one  year  with  another,  this  occurs  at  pretty 
nearly  the  same  point,  and  that  the  same  patches  or  fields  of  snow  are  found 
to  cover  the  same  slope  of  the  mountain.  But  we  never  find,  iinless  after 
fresh  snow,  that  the  entire  surface  of  a  mountain  above  a  certain  height  is 
covered  with  a  continuous  sheet  of  snow.  The  form  of  the  surface  causes 
more  snow  to  rest  on  some  parts  than  upon  others  ;  the  prevalent  winds 
blow  away  the  freshly-fallen  snow  from  the  exposed  ridges,  and  cause  it  to 
drift  in  the  hollows  ;  and  the  sun  acts  with  great  force,  even  on  the  highest 
peaks,  upon  the  slopes  fully  exposed  to  his  rays.  The  consequence  is,  that 
portions  of  the  surface  remain  bare  at  heights  greatly  exceeding  the  so-called 
limit  of  perpetual  sno'v ;  and  that  limit  is  far  from  retaining  a  constant 
elevation  throughout  the  A1[)S,  or  even  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
mountain.  The  term,  nevertheless,  has  a  definite  meaning  when  rightly 
understood.  Leaving  out  of  account  masses  of  snow  that  casually  accumu- 
late in  hollows  shailed  from  the  sun,  the  formation  of  permanent  snow-fields 
takes  place  at  about  the  same  height  when  the  conditions  are  similar. 
Hence  it  happens  that,  on  viewing  an  Alpine  range  from  a  distance,  the 
larger  jiatches  and  fields  of  snow  on  adjoining  mountains,  with  the  same 
aspect,  are  seen  to  maintain  a  pretty  constant  level.  Vegetation  becomes 
scarce  in  this  region,  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  because  Alpine  plants  do 
not  here  find  the  necessary  conditions  for  growth,  but  simply  for  want  of 
soil.  The  intense  heat  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  compensates  for  the 
cold  of  the  nights,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  allowance  of  light  also 
stimulates  the  processes  of  vegetation.  But  all  the  more  level  parts  are 
covered  with  ice  or  suow,  and  the  higher  we  ascend,  the  less  of  the  surface 
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remains  hnve,  with  the  exception  of  projectinnr  masses  of  rock,  which  usually 
underjjfo  rapid  disintegration  from  the  tVeezinji  of  whatever  water  finds  its 
way  into  the  superficial  fissures.  Many  species  of  flowering  plants  have  never- 
theless been  found  at  a  height  of  1 1.000  ft.,  and  even  above  1 '2,000  ft.  As  only 
a  thin  coverinfj  of  snow  can  rest  upon  rocks  that  lie  at  an  angle  exceeding 
60°,  and  this  is  soon  removed  by  the  wind  or  melted  by  the  sun,  some  portions 
of  rock  remain  bare  even  at  the  grt^atest  height  attained  by  the  peaks  of  the 
Alps.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  the  quantitv  of  snow  failing 
on  the  higher  summits  is  very  much  less  than  falls  a  few  thousand  feet  lower 
down. 

Art.  XX. — Alpine  Zoolog-y.* 

The  zoology  of  the  Alps  is  replete  with  many  points  of  interest.     Although 
some    of  the   more  remarkable  animals   have  passed   away;    although   the 
gigantic  urus    (Bos  primigenius),   which   flourished  in  the  forests  of  ]\Iid-    \ 
Swi  zerland  during  the  prehistoric  human  period,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
Canton  of  Uri,  is  now  extinct;  although  the  marsh-hog,  which  survived  in 
the  lake-habitations  {Sus  Scj'q fa  pubtstris),  exists  no   longer,  having  given     • 
place  to  the  modified  wild  boar  and  domestic  hog,  wliich  afll)rd  sport  and    '; 
food  to  the  present  population, — the  mountains  at  a  highi-r  elevation,  and  far    j 
above  the  .-now-line,  aiford  examples  of  an  Alpine  fauna,  which,  as  might 
a  priori  have  been  expected,  represents  in  many  important  points  the  fauna 
of  other  and  still  less  accessible  regions.     We  purpose  briefly  to  recapitulate 
the  more  striking  forms,  and  to  comment  on  their  vertical  distribution. 

The  human  species  in  Switzerland  does  not  afl()rd  any  maiked  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  type.  The  time  is  long  gone  by  when  a  zoologist  could, 
as  Linnaeus  did,  point  to  the  cretin  of  the  Alps  as  an  example  of  a  monstrous 
variety  of  man.  The  human  skulls  found  in  the  Pfahlbauten  of  Switzer- 
land do  not  essentially  differ  from  the  existing  Swi.-s  forms.  But  at  La 
Tiniere,  according  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Morlot,  a  human  skeleton  has  been 
discovered,  which  exhibits  the  small,  round,  'brachycephalic'  type  of  skull, 
akin  to  those  of  the  'stone  period'  of  Denmark. 

The  order  Carravora  is  well  represented  in  Switzerland.  The  lynx 
(Felis  Lynx)  and  the  wild  cat  {F.  Catus)  are  to  be  found  at  high  elevations 
in  the  Alps.  The  former,  in  the  Pyrenees,  reaches  the  vertical  height  of 
11,300  ft  ;  its  'bathymetrical '  distribution  in  the  Alps  is  unrecorded. 
Up  to  a  thousand  feet  are  found  the  marten  (Maries  foina),  the  weasel 
(Pvtorius  vulgaris),  and  the  polecat  (Pntorius  Jaetidvs).  The  stoat,  or  ermine, 
reaches  a  iiigher  elevation  than  any  other  Alpine  carnivore;  it  is  found  at 
the  heiL'ht  of  10,000  ft.  Next  beneath  it,  at  9,000  ft.,  lives  the  brown 
bear  (Ursus  Arctos).  The  means  whi(  h  would  enable  the  zoologist  con- 
fidently to  decide  whether  the  bear  of  the  Alps(J7^.  Arctos)  and  the 
Pyrenean  hear  (  Ursus  pi/rentiicjts)  are  really  distinct  species,  as  was  alleged 
many  years  ago  by  Frederic  Cuvier,  are  wanting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  traveller  will  bring  over  a  complete  series  of  skulls,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  of  the  Pyrenean  bear,  which  will  at  once  solve  this  question. 

The  order  liuminantia  exhibits  many  interesting  examples.  In  the  whole 
world,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathian.s,  and  Albanian  mountains, 
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are  the  sole  spots  where  the  chamois  or  gems  (Rupicapra  Tragus)  still 
survives,  ahnost  the  solitary  representiitive  of  the  antel()j)ine  genus  in 
Europe.  The  chamois  ranges  to  an  elevation  of  12,000  ft.  It  has  so  long 
been  selected  as  the  representative  of  the  Alpine  fauna,  th;it  any  comment 
on  the  most  striking  and  i)ictures(iue  animiil  of  Switzei'land  will  be  super- 
fluous. The  goats  of  the  Alps  are  represented  by  the  common  domestic 
goat  (Hirciis  AUgagrus)  and  the  ibex,  bouquetin.  or  steinbock  (Coyjra  Ibex). 
Tiie  horns  of  the  male  bou([uc'tin  are  strong,  thick,  subcpiadrangular,  and 
frequently  extend  to  a  lengtli  of  several  feet;  those  of  the  female  are  much 
smaller.  The  boutpietin  is  stated  to  be  identical  with  the  ibex  of  I'liny, 
and  the  nlyic  dyfitm  iv  hii^vtj  of  ^']li;in.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  bouquelin  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  and  that  there  will 
soon  be  very  few  examples  left  of  a  species  which  was  probably  once 
connnon,  as  it  has  left  its  remains  in  the  Swiss  hike-habitations.  An  allied 
examj)le  of  wild  goat  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Pyrenean  tur  {JEgoceros 
jii/reitaicn),  where  it  is  the  representative  of  the  Ai|)ine  bouquetin.  The 
breeds  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  Switzerland  do  not  essentially  difl'er  from  tliose 
of  Central  Europe,  the  nature  of  the  soil  necessarily  precluding  the  exten- 
sive distribution  of  sheep  in  the  highlamls.  The  deer  of  Switzerland  are 
also  the  South  German  forms,  the  red  deer  (Cerims  Elaphus),  the  fallow 
deer  {Davia  vulgaris),  and  the  roebuck  {Cupreolus  Caprceu).  None  of  them 
range  nearly  to  so  high  an  elevation  in  the  Alps  as  the  chamois  or  the  ibex, 
whose  firmer  feet  and  coarser  digestive  apparatus  enaV)le  them  to  ascend  to 
higher  vertical  Z(mes  and  to  subsist  on  a  less  nutritive  diet  than  the  solid- 
horned  cervine  ruminants.  The  hog  of  Switzerland  is  the  wild  boar  of 
France  and  Germany ;  the  mai  sh-hog,  whose  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  men 
who  built  the  Pfahlbauten,  having  long  since  passed  away.  The  horses  and 
asses  of  the  Alps  are  most  usuallv  seen  under  the  form  of  the  common 
hybriii,  or  mule,  which  alone  is  sufficiently  strong  and  sure-footed  for  the 
difficult  tracks. 

The  Cheiroptera,  or  bats,  of  the  Alps  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  monntaing 
of  inferior  height,  and  do  not  ascend  above  the  snow-line.  The  ordinary 
continental  bat  ( Vespe?'tili(>  mnrijius),  the  noctula  (  V.  profprus),  the 
barbastelle  {Plecotux  Barbas/ellus),  the  small  horse-shoe  bat  {Hhinolophvs 
liipposideros).  the  great  horse-slioe  bat  {Rhinolophns  ferrum  eqimmm),  the 
Vespertilio  Nattereri,  and  the  lai"ge-eared  bat  (Plecotus  auritus),  are  ty[)ical 
of  tlie  Alpine  fauna.  Other  species  have  been  statetl  to  be  found,  but, 
accoriling  to  Tschudi,  they  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

1'he  Alpine  Insecfiv<)?-a  are  all  of  characteristically  European  type.  The 
lieflgchog  {Erinaceus  enropcens),  the  land-shrew  (Soi'cx  u7-aneiis),  and  the 
water-shrew  {Sorex  /adieus)  are  Alpine  forms.  The  white-tailed  shrew 
{Sarex  leucndcm),  a  beautiful  species,  of  which  the  back  is  reddish-brown  and 
the  belly  white,  is  also  frequently  found.  IJesides  these,  the  mole  (Ta/pa 
enropaa)  is  common,  and  it  is  even  found,  in  places  like  the  valley  of 
Urseren,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  rocky  ground,  where  the  animal 
cannot  subsist.  The  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  isolation  of  some  of 
these  iiulividual  forms  are  unknown,  and  the  presence  of  the  mole  in  these 
valleys  is  inexplicable  on  the  supj)osition  of  their  migration  from  other 
localities  during  the  present  topograpliical  conditions  of  the  soil. 

The  Rvdentia  of  the  Alps  are  not  numerous.     The  marmot  {Arctomys  Mar- 
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wota)  is  to  be  found  in  its  small  burrows  over  the  whole  of  the  Alps,  where 
it  is  persecuted  by  the  hunters,  who  eat  the  flesh  and  use  the  fat  as  a  remedial 
agent,  which  is  sold  at  a  high  price.  Kircher  considered  the  marmot  to  be 
descended  from  the  badger  and  the  squirrel,  as  the  armadillo  was  believed  to  be 
the  otlspring  of  the  hedgehog  and  the  tortoise.  Several  species  of  campagnol 
(^HijpudcEus  alpinus,  W;)g.,  H.  Nageri,  H.  riifescentefuscus)  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Alps,  of  which  the  specific  distinction  is  not  yet  clearly  made  out. 
Wagner  describes  a  species  named  HypudcBus  petrophilus,  from  Allgau;  an- 
other, found  in  the  French  Alps,  is  termed  Aroicola  leucurus.  The  Lepus  va- 
riabilis, or  alpestris,  is  also  found  in  the  Alps:  the  simie  species  extends  from 
the  55th  parallel  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  northward  to  the  Arctic  circle. 

Alpine  Birds. — The  number  of  birds  known  in  the  Alps  is  very  <;reat.   One 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  species  occur,  being  one-half  of  all  the  birds,  residents 
or  f)assengers,  which  occur  in  Central  Europe.     Even  water-birds  are  to  be 
found — the  goose,  duck,  grebe,  and  gull.     The  grallatorial  birds  comprise  the 
genera  plover,  stork,  crane,  curlew,  snipe,  sandpiper,  lapwins,  rail,  crake,  galli- 
nule,  phalaropus,  and  coot.    Amongst  the  Gallinacea  we  find  the  dove,  the 
ptarmigan  {Tetrao Lagopus),  grouse,  the  blackcock  {Tetrno  Tetrix),  the  Geli-    1 
notte  {T.  Bonasin),  the  woodgrouse  (  T.  U7-ogallus),  the  bartavelle  {T.  rufus),    > 
and  the  partridge.     The  Pasxeres  exhibit  the  nuthatch,  creeper,  crow,  oriole,   i 
shrike,    warbler,  wren,  titlark,   wheatear,  crossbill,  finch,  bunting,  thrush,   i 
starling,  fly-catcher,  wagtail,  lark,  titmouse,   and  swallow.     The  Scansores 
show  us   the  woodpecker,  wryneck,  hoopoe,  cuckoo,  and  kingfisher,  while 
twelve  species  of  Raptores  are  known,  i.e.  the  Lammergeyer  (^Gypaetos  hur- 
batus),  two  eagles,  five  falcons,  and  four  owls.     The  birds  in  Monte  Kosa, 
which  habitually  ascend  above  the  level  of  10,000  ft.,  are  the  Liiiimiergeyer 
{^Circus  cineraceus),  gerfalcon  {Fulco  vespertimis),  and  the  three  grouse. 

Alpine  Reptiles. — The  common  frog  is  found  nearly  at  the  height  of 
10,000  ft.;  the  ringed  snake  at  7,000,  and  the  viper,  blind  worm,  and 
Alpine  newt  at  6,000.  Another  species  of  viper  (^V.chersed),  several  newts, 
the  common  spotted  S[)ecies,  and  another  quite  black,  the  Alpine  fi'og, 
and  the  mountain  lizard,  occur  at  less  elevations. 

Alpine  Fishes. — The  loach,  the  pike,  the  salmon,  the  perch,  and  the 
umber,  form  the  principal  types  of  Alpine  ichthyology.  The  same  confusion 
exists  respecting  the  species  of  trout  and  salmon  inhabiting  the  Alps  as 
between  those  of  Northern  P^urope,  and  much  further  information  is  required 
on  this  topic. 

Invertehr.^ta.  —  The  Al])ine  Invertphrata  do  not  call  for  any  special 
remark.  The  Mollusca  attain  often  high  elevations.  Thus,  the  Vitrina 
diaphanea,  which  is  the  conunon  Alpine  snail,  mounts  so  high  as  7,500  ft., 
while  other  species,  e.g.,  F.  peUucida,  Achatina  liib?-ica,  Limiieus  ovtitiis, 
Pisid'mm  fontinule.  Helix  arhnstorttin,  are  ix'stricted  to  lower  elevations.  The 
Amiulosa  merely  exhibit  the  forms  of  Central  Euiope.  The  Gohiphoceros 
pedestris,  allied  to  the  locust,  ranges  so  high  as  7,000  ft.,  and  the  Tipnla  to 
8,000.  The  gadflies  and  the  Ilyiiicnoptcni  also  frequently  attain  great  heights. 
A  few  jMyriiipoda  and  Crustacea  are  to  be  found  at  high  elevations. 
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Art.  XIZ. — Meteorology  and  Hypsometry  of  tbe   Alps. 

Instruments  used  by  Travellers. 

The  study  of  the  meteorology  of  high  mountain  regions  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Isolated  observations  supply  data  for  speculation,  and  suggest 
ti'ains  of  enquiry,  but  no  positive  coni-lusions  can  be  derived  without  syste- 
matic observation,  continued,  in  some  cases,  for  a  considerable  period. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  branch  of  scientific  enquiry  will  hence- 
forward be  efficiently  prosecuted  in  the  country  to  whose  share  it  naturally 
falls.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  a  number  of  Swiss  men  of  science 
for  the  establishment  of  Alj)ine  observatories,  at  which  observations  are 
made  continuously  upon  a  uniform  plan,  and  with  reliable  instruments. 
So  far  from  discouraging  travellers  from  carrying  instruments  and  making 
observations,  the  effect  of  this  announcement  should  be  the  exact  ofjposite. 
Isolated  observations,  which  hitherto  have  had  little  or  no  value,  will  here- 
after, when  properly  made,  be  comparable  with  many  simultaneous  observa- 
tions made  at  a  number  of  stations  in  the  Alps,  and  thereby  acquire  a  signi- 
ficance which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  The  result  of  the  Swiss 
observations  for  the  years  1865  and  1866  have  been  published  in  tlie  8th 
volume  of '  Materiaux  pour  I'etude  des  Glaciers,'  by  M.Dollfuss  Ausset,  to 
whose  personal  exertions  and  liberal  expenditure  their  existence  is  mainly 
due.  Travellers  intending  to  msike  observations  anywhere  in  the  Alps  will 
not  fail  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  position  of  the  stations,  the  hours  of 
observation,  and  the  construction  of  the  instruments  employed.  Amateurs 
must  be  reminded  that  it  costs  but  very  little  more  trouble  to  use  the  precau- 
tions which  give  to  observations  a  certain  scientific  value,  and  that  without 
these  precautions  meteorological  and  other  instruments  are  mere  toys,  that 
may  amuse  the  owner,  but  have  no  real  use.  Useful  observations  are  made 
with  good  instruments,  they  are  made  as  f^ir  as  possible  compuruble  with 
standard  ahservutions  made  in  fixed  observatories,  and  they  are  preserved  by 
an  accurate  record. 

Good  instruments  may  be  obtained  from  many  makers  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  The  instruments  commonly  sold  are  useless 
for  scientific  purposes. 

To  make  future  observations  in  the  Alps  comparable  with  those  established 
in  Switzerland,  the  instruments  used  by  the  observer  should  be  carefully 
comj)ared  with  the  Swiss  standards,  and  the  differences  noted.  The  mode 
adopted  there  for  protecting  the  thermometer  from  radiation,  and  for 
avoiding  other  sources  of  error,  should  be  followed  as  nearly  as  possible. 
As  far  as  it  may  be  practicable,  observations  should  be  made  at  the  hours 
ailopted  by  the  Swiss  observers,  allowance  being  made  for  the  difierence 
between  the  observer's  watch  and  Swiss  time.  Much  inconvenience  will  be 
avoided  by  having  instruments  graduated  on  the  scales  universally  adopted 
on  the  Continent.  The  Fahrenheit  scale  for  the  thermometer  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  and  is  a  source  of  constant,  though  petty,  annoyance  in  com- 
paring English  with  foreign  instruments,  or  even  in  ordinary  conversation 
with  foreigners.  It  may  be  hoped  that  most  travellers  will  hereafter  carry 
thermometers  graduated  on  the  centigrade  scale,  and  barometers  graduated 
to  millimetres,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  use  of  tables,  as  well  as  the 
comparison  with  foreign  instruments. 
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Although  few  travellers  iiiiiy  be  willing  to  give  the  amount  of  time  an<l 
preparation  requisite  for  in;ikiiig  useful  meteorological  observations,  every 
one  may  make  his  contribution  to  the  Hypsoinetry  of  the  Alps.  The 
heights  of  the  prineipal  ])eaks,  and  of  a  multitmle  of  minor  points,  those  of 
known  passes,  villages,  lakes,  and  generally  all  those  interesting  to  an  ordi- 
nary traveller,  have  been  determined  with  great  accuracy  in  Switzerland  in 
the  course  of  the  survey  for  that  noble  work,  the  Federal  iNIap.  It  seems, 
liowever,  certain  that  the  heights  of  the  two  summits  of  the  Jura  which 
form  the  base  of  the  Swiss  Survey  were  inaccurately  determined,  and  the 
heights  laid  down  on  the  map  are  too  great  by  nearly  9  feet,  as  compared 
with  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  Government  Map 
of  Dauphine,  when  published,  will  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
lieights  accurately  determined;  and  in  the  Austrian  Alj)s  the  older  de- 
tei  niinations,  often  inaccurate,  have  been  veriBed  and  corrected  by  a  new 
tiiangulation,  the  results  of  which  have  been  partially  published.  Pied- 
mont and  Savoy  are  still  in  a  very  backward  condiiion.  A  certain, 
number  of  heights  have  been  determined  trigontmietrically,  but  the  writer 
is  not  assured  that  the  results  merit  complete  confidence,  and  there  are  many  ' 
mountains  and  passes  of  which  it  is  certain  that  no  trustworthy  measures  ) 
have  yet  been  made.  There  is,  therefore,  room  for  useful  activity  on  the',] 
part  of  travellers  carryin<r  good  instruments.  It  is  commonly  believed  that . 
the  determinations  of  heights  by  means  of  the  barometer  are  not  com])arable 
in  point  of  accuracy  with  trigonometrical  measurements.  This  is  true  in 
respect  to  accessible  points,  where  the  measurement  has  been  made  by  means 
of  aiiiiles  simultaneously  observed  between  the  upper  station  and  a  lower 
station,  whose  hei'^ht  and  true  position  are  already  known.  Comparatively 
few  heights  have  been  determined  in  this  manner,  and  those  of  |)oints  not 
reached  by  the  observers,  determined  by  means  of  angles  taken  from  known 
stations,  are  liable  to  the  serious  objection  that,  if  these  stations  be  near*, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  same  puint  is  seen  from  both  the  lower  stations, 
•while,  if  they  be  distant,  an  error  in  the  assumed  coefficient  of  refraction 
will  very  materially  affect  the  result. 

M.  Plantamour,  the  distinguisheil  director  of  the  Observatory  at  Geneva, 
lias  shown  what  an  important  cause  of  error  in  the  barometric  determina- 
tion of  heights  depends  upon  the  dilference  between  the  true  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  stratum  of  air  includeil  between  the  upper  and  lower  stations, 
and  the  assumed  temperature  derived  from  the  mean  of  thermometric  obser- 
vations taken  at  both  stations  near  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  has 
shown,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  conse<pient  error  is  greatest  when  observa- 
tions are  taken  at  the  hottest  and  coldest  hours  of  the  day,  and  least  at  the  hours 
when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  is  nearest  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
day,  i.e.,  about  three  hours  after  sunrise,  and  half  an  hour  after  sunset.  The 
niultipli(;ation  of  stations  in  Switzerland,  where  the  thermtmieter  and  baro- 
meter will  be  regularly  observed  and  recorded,  will,  among  other  conse- 
quences, give  the  means  for  greatly  increasing  the  accuracy  of  barometric 
measurements  of  heights.  The  general  residt  to  be  derived  from  the  recent 
discussions  on  this  subject,  is  that  the  various  processes  commonly  adopted 
for  the  determination  of  heights  admit  of  much  less  accuracy  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 
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Art.  XZZI, — The  Snow  Regrlon  of   the  Alps. 

Glaciers. — Avalanches.* 

A  larije  part  of  the  heat  which  the  sun  sends  to  the  earth  is  expended 
in  converting  water  into  vapour,  and  raising  it  into  the  atnio.-iphere.  As 
soon  as  any  portion  of  the  atmosphere  becomt-s  over-saturated  witli  vapour, 
this  is  precipitated,  at  first  in  the  form  of  cloud,  and,  if  not  reabsorbed,  ulti- 
mately reaches  the  earth  again  as  rain.  Several  causes,  which  it  is  beyond 
our  limits  to  discuss,  combine  to  lower  the  temperature  of  tlie  air  as  it  is 
raised  above  the  earth's  surface,  and  at  a  sutHcient  height  it  becomes  so  cold 
that  whatever  vapour  is  condensed  takes  the  form  of  snow  and  sleet.  Iii 
falling  to  the  earth  this  is  usually  reconverted  into  water,  but  in  high  moun- 
tain (listricts,  where  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  also  low,  the  greater 
part  of  the  a(jueous  vapour  returned  from  the  atmosphere  retains  the 
form  of  snow.  When  the  air  is  calm,  the  snow  of  the  high  Alps  consists  of 
regular  crystalline  forms  of  exquisite  beauty,  being  wonderfully  varied  modi- 
fications of  a  six-rayed  star.  AVhen  the  air  is  disturbed,  the  snow  assumes  a 
new  condition,  which  is  that  of  small  frozen  pellets,  little  larger  than  a  pin's 
head.  It  is  this  which  forms  that  blinding  snow-dust  well  known  to  those 
who  have  ever  experienced  the  tourniente.  The  snow  that  falls  on  the 
exposed  ri<lges  and  steep  slopes  does  not  long  remain  there.  The  larger 
portion  is  generally  carried  away  by  the  wind;  a  further  portion  accumu- 
lates till  tiie  slope  becomes  too  steef),  when  it  slides  down  in  an  avalanche; 
and  a  small  part  is  disposed  of  by  melting  and  evaporation.  'I'he  result  is, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  snow  falling  on  high  mountains  is  retained  in 
the  hollows,  or  on  the  more  level  parts  of  the  surface.  If  these  hollows  ami 
plateaux  are  below  the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  or,  in  other  words,  if  they 
are  so  situated  that  the  annual  melting  equals  the  quantity  of  fresh  snow 
annually  supplied,  no  accumulation  can  take  place.  A  certain  quantity  (jf 
snow  is  gathered  into  these  storehouses  every  winter,  ami  is  removed  during 
the  following  summer,  the  >ame  process  being  renewed  year  after  year.  This 
condition  of  things  is  seen  in  the  Carpathians,  the  ranges  of  Central  Spain, 
and  many  other  European  mountains,  whose  summits  rise  above  the  level  of 
perpetual  snow. 

The  case  is  otherwise  when  the  winter  snows  are  gathered  in  hollows  and 
plateaux  where  the  rate  of  melting  is  less  than  the  annu;d  sup|)ly.  Tlie 
first  impression  of  a  person  speculating  on  the  subject  would  be,  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  accumulation  would  go  on  without  limit,  and  that  a 
layer  of  snow  constantlv  increasing  in  thickness  would  be  formed  on  these 
parts  of  the  surface.  To  understand  what  actually  occurs,  a  little  detail  is 
necessary. 

The  higher  region  of  the  Alps,  and  other  high  mountains,  is  subject  to  a 
constant  alternation  between  heat  and  cold.  In  clear  weather  this  takes 
place  between  each  day  and  night;  in  clouded  weather  the  intervals  are 

♦  In  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  nf  the  phenomena  of  the  snow 
renion  of  the  Alps,  tlie  writer  involuntarily  eniers  iipim  a  discU5>i"n  which  ha-  furnished  alaindant 
matter  nf  c-niroversy,  now  in  great  part  set  to  rest.  I  hose  who  desire  liiller  infoniiatinn  in;iy  lefc^r 
to  the  original  writings  of  Kendu.  Forbes,  Aga-siz,  and  Tyndall,  or  may  satisfy  thenutlves  with  an 
article  ill  the  Edinburgh  lieview,  fur  January,  1861. 
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longer.  The  sun  shining  upon  the  mass  of  snow-dust  and  minute  crystals 
partially  melts  them,  and  ultimately  fuses  them  together,  till  they  form 
grains  of  larger  size,  which  are  frozen  together  into  compact  particles  of  ice 
durinjT  the  next  interval  of  cold.  At  first  this  process  is  confined  to  the 
uppermost  layer  of  the  snow,  but  as  the  alternate  melting  and  congelation 
are  frequently  renewed,  a  similar  change  extends  through  the  mass,  which 
is  gradually  converted  into  that  peculiar  condition  that  has  been  called  neve, 
or  in  German  Firn.  Tlie  longer  the  exposure  of  a  layer  of  snow  has  lasted, 
the  more  complete  the  change  into  neve  ;  the  sooner  a  fresh  layer  falls,  the 
more  imperfect  will  be  the  conversion  of  the  older  one. 

A  section  of  the  upper  strata  of  tlie  neve,  here  and  there  exposed  on  the 
sides  of  a  crevasse,  shows  successive  layers  whose  u[)per  surfaces  are  seen  to 
be  more  near  the  condition  of  ice  than  the  interior  portions.  In  the  lapse 
of  years  the  neve  increases  layer  V)y  layer,  one  of  them  corresponding  to 
every  considerable  fall  of  snow,  until  a  considerable  weight  presses  on  the 
lower  and  older  portions  of  the  mass. 

To  understand  what  effects  are  produced  by  this  pressure,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  an  important  property  of  ice,  to  which  the  name  regelation  has  been 
given.  Two  surfaces  of  ice,  at  or  very  near  the  melting-point,  when  brought 
into  contact,  freeze  together  so  completely  that  no  trace  of  their  original  ^ 
separating  surface  remains.  Adequate  pressure  applied  to  a  mass  of  frag-  i 
ments  of  ice,  by  forcing  them  into  positions  where  their  surfaces  come  into 
contact,  causes  regelation,  and  the  closer  the  contact  the  more  completely 
will  the  separate  portions  be  welded  together.  Such  is  the  change  that  is 
effected  in  the  recesses  where  the  Alpine  snows  are  stored.  Having  been 
first  brought  to  the  condition  of  granular  neve  by  the  sun's  action,  these 
grains  are  more  and  more  completly  united  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
mass  into  nearly  compact  ice. 

If  the  reservoirs  of  which  we  have  spf)ken  were  closed  basins  of  sufficient 
depth,  they  would  simply  become  filled  with  stationary  masses  of  ice  ;  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  this  is  not  the  case.  They  partake  of  the  general  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  each  is  connected  with  the  lower  level  by  a  valley,  glen,  or 
ravine,  through  which  the  snow  would  speedily  flow  if  it  were  converted  into 
water.  But,  under  adequate  pressure,  ice,  and  especially  such  imperfect  ice 
as  is  formed  from  the  neve,  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  plasticity.  It 
gives  way  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  A  piece  of  ice  compressed  in  a 
mould  yields  until  it  fills  all  the  inequalities,  and  produces  an  accurate 
cast  of  the  mould.  The  vast  masses  of  neve  that  are  piled  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Alps  yield  in  the  same  way  to  the  pressure  caused  by  their 
own  weight,  and  gradually  flow  downwards  through  the  channel  of  these 
valleys.     In  other  words,  they  become  glaciers. 

We  now  see  that  the  essential  condition  for  the  formation  of  a  glacier  is  the 
existence  of  a  reservoir  large  enough,  and  at  a  sufficient  height,  to  accumu- 
late such  a  mass  of  neve  as  will,  by  its  weight,  convert  its  own  substance  into 
ice,  and  force  it  to  flow  in  whatever  direction  it  encounters  the  least  resist- 
ance. In  moving  onward  the  glacier  conforms  to  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
motion  of  imperfect  fluids.  The  resistance  of  the  sides  and  the  bed  on  which 
it  moves  retards  the  motion  of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  ice.  The  centre, 
therefore,  moves  faster  than  the  sides,  and  tlie  surface  faster  than  the  bottom. 
AVhen  the  ice-stream  flows  through  a  bend  in  the  valley,  the  point  of  most 
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rnpiil  motion  is  shifted  from  the  centre  towards  the  convex  side  of  the  curve. 
While  the  ice  thus  conforms  to  the  laws  of  fluid  motion,  the  internal  changes 
by  which  it  is  enabled  thus  to  comport  itself  are  peculiar,  and  have  no 
example  amon(:f  other  bodies  of  which  we  have  experience.  The  nature  of 
the  motion,  involving  constant  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
particles,  implies  fracture,  which  must  be  frequently  renewed;  but  this  would 
speedily  reduce  the  whole  to  a  mass  of  incoherent  fragments,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  property  of  regeUition.  At  each  step  in  the  progress  of  the  glacier 
this  repairs  the  damage  done  to  the  continuity  of  the  ice,  and  by  the  two- 
fold process  o\'  fracture  and  regeladon,  the  glacier  moves  onward,  constantly 
changing  its  form,  yet  in  appearance  an  almost  continuous  mass  of  solid  ice. 

The  rate  of  progress  of  a  glacier  depends  upon  various  causes,  but  mainly 
on  those  which  would  regulate  its  motion  if  it  were  converted  into  water, — 
viz.  the  dimensions  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  inclination  of  the  slope  down 
which  it  flows.  It  is  also  influenced  by  temperature :  the  more  near  the  ice 
is  to  its  melting  point,  the  more  easily  it  yields,  and  the  faster  it  moves.  The 
quickest  progress  yet  observed  has  been  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  near  Chamouni, 
s(mie  parts  of  which  advance  30  inches  a  day  in  summer,  and  about  IG  inches 
in  winter.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  cold  of  winter  penetrates  but  to  a 
slight  depth  into  the  interior  of  the  glacier,  and  this  accounts  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  motion  in  that  season. 

The  above  description  applies  to  true  glaciers  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
rivers  of  ice  flowing  through  definite  channels.  There  are  in  the  Alps  a  vast 
number  of  smaller  accumulations  of  neve,  gathered  into  the  lesser  hollows 
and  recesses  of  the  surface,  that  give  birth  to  minor  glaciers,  or  glaciers  of 
the  second  order,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  true  glaciers  are  imperfectly 
e.xhibited.  In  these  the  conversion  of  the  neve  into  ice  is  incomplete,  and  the 
approach  to  the  law  of  semi-fluid  motion  but  slight.  These  secondary  glaciers 
usually  lie  on  steep  declivities,  and  their  downward  motion,  which  is  trifling 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  greater  ice-streams,  is  mainly  efiected  by 
sliding  on  the  underlying  surface  of  rock. 

Returning  to  the  description  of  the  true  glaciers,  we  have  next  to  remark 
that  although  the  ice  of  which  they  are  composed  is  amenable  to  pressure,  it 
is  devoid  of  the  other  chief  attribute  of  imperfect  fluids  or  viscous  bodies  :  it 
is  but  slightly  capable  of  yielding  to  tension.  When  the  general  movement 
of  the  glacier  tends  to  draw  asunder  adjoining  portions  of  ice,  this  is  unable 
to  obey  the  strain,  the  mass  is  rent  through,  and  in  this  manner  are  formed 
the  crevasses.  These  are  among  the  best  known  and  most  characteristic  of 
glacier  phenomena.  They  are  most  numerous  and  widest  in  summer,  when 
the  glacier  moves  most  rapidly,  and  are  partially  or  completely  closed  up 
in  winter,  when  the  onward  flow  of  the  ice  is  slackened.  But  the  same 
causes  recur  year  after  year,  subject  to  slight  variation  owing  to  the  differ- 
ences of  seasons,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  crevasses  reappear  annually  in  the 
same  places,  though  the  ice  in  wliich  the  rent  takes  place  may  have  been 
some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  up  the  stream  in  the  preceding  season.  Crevasses 
are  at  first  narrow  fissures,  and  are  gradually  enlarged  by  the  onward  motion 
of  the  glacier,  increasing  from  a  kw  inches  to  many  feet  in  width,  and  some- 
times reaching  to  a  great  depth.  The  positions  in  which  crevasses  usually 
oppose  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  Alpine  traveller,  are  those  where  the 
bed  of  the  glacier  suddenly  changes  its  inclination  from  a  gentle  slope  to  a 
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steeper  declivity.  The  Ice,  as  it  bends  over  the  convex  surface,  is  rent  hy 
transverse  crevasses  of  great  depth  and  width,  which  often  cross  tlie  entire 
breadth  of  tlie  ice-stream,  and  these  are  repeated  as  eacli  successive  portion 
arrives  at  the  same  point,  so  that  the  result  is  to  form  a  series  of  deep 
parallel  trenches,  divided  by  massive  walls,  or  ramparts  of  ice,  giving  the 
glacier  when  seen  from  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  staircast^.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that,  in  the  same  places  where  the  ice  is  thus  rent 
by  one  set  of  parallel  crevasses,  another  system  of  crevasses  may  be  formed 
running  transversely  across  the  first.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  surface 
is  cut  up  into  isolated  tower-shaped  masses.  When  first  formed,  the  sides  of 
crevasses  are  more  or  less  vertical  walls,  with  well-defined  edges,  but  tlie 
exposed  parts  of  the  ice  are  rapidly  attacked  by  the  sun,  and  even  by  the  air 
and  by  rain.  In  a  short  time  the  flat-topped  rampaits  and  turrets  have  their 
upper  edges  eaten  away  till  the  broad  rampart  becomes  a  sh;irp  ridge,  and 
the  tower  a  pointed  pinnacle.  Tiiis  is  the  origin  of  those  singular  and  beauti- 
ful forms  that  are  often  seen  towards  the  lower  part  of  an  ice-fall  in  the 
greater  glaciers,  where  the  crevasses  penetrate  to  a  depth  that  must  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  feet. 

A  peculiar  scn't  of  crevasse,  somewhat  ditFerent  in  its  origin  fi-oni  the  rest, 
is  best  known  by  the  German  name  Bcrgschrund.  This  appears  to  arise 
along  the  line  of  separation  between  the  fields  of  neve  that  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  downward  movement  of  the  glacier,  and  the  upper  snow-slopes 
that  remain  attached  to  the  rocky  skeleton  of  the  mountain.  A  continuous 
fissure,  sometimes  '20  or  30  ft.  in  width,  marks  the  separation,  and  interposes 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  traveller  who  seeks  to  reach  the  higher  peaks. 

When  an  ice-fall  occurs  in  the  higher  j)art  of  a  glacier,  where  it  is  covered 
by  a  considerable  dejjth  of  neve,  the  crevasses  naturally  cut  througli  the 
neve,  ami  expose  secticms  showing  the  outcrop  of  the  successive  beds  of  snow 
f-.om  which  it  was  originally  formed.  When  it  is  cut  up  by  the  inteisection 
of  transverse  crevasses,  the  neve  often  appears  in  the  form  of  huge  scjuare 
blocks,  known  since  Saussure  by  the  name  seracs. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon,  seen  only  on  the  greater  glaciers,  is  th;it 
presented  by  tlie  so-called  inoulins.  During  the  sunnner.  when  tlie  stin 
acts  with  great  force,  the  melted  ice  soon  forms  rivulets  on  the  surface.  In 
portions  of  the  glacier  intersected  by  crevasses  the  superficial  water  is  (piickly 
carried  off;  but  where  the  ice  is  compact,  these  rivulets  uniting  together 
may  accumulate  until  they  form  a  considerable  stream.  Sooner  or  later  this 
encounters  a  crevice,  perhaps  at  first  very  small,  but  this  is  enlarged  by  the 
action  of  falling  water  till  a  vertical  shaft  is  fi>rmed  in  the  ice,  through  which 
the  stream  is  poured  in  a  waterfall  that  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  depths  of  the 
glacier. 

Anumg  other  apparent  objections  to  the  above-given  explanation  of  tlie 
origin  of  glaciers,  it  may  occur  to  the  reai'er  that  as  consideralile  pressure  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  conversion  <if  tlie  neve  into  ice,  the  ui)per  strata 
which  have  not  undergone  this  pressure  ought  to  continue  in  the  state  of 
neve,  and  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  glacier  should  consist  of  neve,  and 
not  of  ice.  This  objection  loses  sight  of  the  vast  amount  oi' ahlalion,  or  lo^s, 
which  a  glacier  annually  undergoes  through  the  melting  of  the  surface,  liy 
mounting  high  enough  on  each  glacier,  we  do  find  the  upper  snrface  formed 
of  neve,  Ijut  as  it  discends  to  a  lower  level  a  fresh  slice  of  the  surface  is 
annually  cut  away  by  the  sun's  heat,  and,  taking  a  rough  average,  il  is  not 
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too  niuc'li  to  assert  that  the  ice  which  we  find  on  the  surface  in  the  middle  or 
lower  part  of  a  ghicier  was  200  feer  d  'Cp  at  the  time  when  the  same  part  lay 
one  mile  higher  up  the  stream.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  writer  is 
persuaded  that  the  depth  of  the  greater  glaciers  has  hitherto  been  much 
underrateil.  If  we  possessed  continuous  series  of  observations  on  any  of 
those  glaciers,  showing  the  annual  rate  of  progress  in  successive  parts  of  the 
stream,  and  the  corresponding  loss  by  ablati<m,  we  should  be  able  to  infer 
with  great  probability  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  in  the  reservoir  from 
whence  it  lh)ws. 

It  is  clear  that  the  farther  a  glacier  flows  towards  the  lower  region,  the 
greater  will  he  the  annual  amount  of  ablation.  At  length  it  must  reach  a 
point  where  the  amount  of  annual  melting  of  the  ice  equals  the  amount 
borne  down  by  the  progress  of  the  glacier,  and  at  that  point  the  latter  must 
come  to  an  end.  The  inequalities  of  the  seasons  may  cause  a  slight  oscilla- 
tion in  the  length,  especially  when  several  successive  seasons  concur  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  Abundant  winter  snow  and  cool  summers  cause 
the  ^hjciers  to  advance,  while  opposite  conditions  cause  a  contrary  residt. 
The  more  considerable  changes  that  have  been  occasionally  recorded  have 
been  pr-obably  caused  by  local  accidents. 

Durinif  the  summer  months,  as  we  have  seen,  the  glacier  is  covered  with 
streandets  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  surface  ;  the  sun  is  constantly 
eating  away  the  edges  and  sides  of  the  crevasses,  and  the  air  and  the  earth 
dissolve  a  portion  of  the  under  surface.  The  plenteous  supply  of  water 
from  all  these  sources  finally  makes  its  way  to  the  rocky  bed,  where  it  [)asses 
on  under  the  ice,  and  finally  issues  in  a  single  stream  from  the  foot  of  the 
glacier.  Here  the  ice  usually  forms  a  dome-shaped  arch,  whence  the  stream 
flows  out  into  the  valley,  and  whose  beautiful  azure  tints  attract  the  notice 
of  travellers. 

The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  a  glacier  usually  differs  much  from  the 
previous  conception  formed  by  a  str-anger.  Instead  of  the  clear  hues  of  ice, 
he  finds  it  soiled  by  earth  and  other  impurities,  carried  from  the  slopes  of 
the  adjoining  mountains  by  violent  winds.  The  surface  is  generally  very 
uneven,  for,  even  in  the  parts  free  from  crevasses,  the  same  ice  over  which  the 
traveller  walks  was  at  some  earlier  period  of  its  history  rent  by  fissures,  and 
has  probably  passed  through  the  wild  confusion  of  an  ice-fall.  Lower  down, 
when  pressure  came  into  play,  the  broken  members  were  welded  together 
again  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  mass,  and  the  greater  irregularities  of  the 
surface  were  removed  ;  but  many  minor  hillocks  and  depressions,  unsuspected 
at  a  distance,  preserve  a  record  of  the  changes  that  have  been  undergone. 

Besides  the  minor  impurities  that  fleck  the  surface  of  the  ice-stream,  there 
are  other  more  important  foreign  bodies  borne  down  by  it.  The  traveller 
who  views  it  from  some  conurianding  station  will  almost  always  detect  a 
fringe  of  blocks  of  stone,  of  various  sizes,  lying  along  both  sides  near  to  the 
bank,  and  may  usually  trace  one,  two,  or  more  lines  of  blocks  descending 
fnmi  the  upper  end  of  the  glacier,  and  marking  a  continuous  trail  along  the 
course  of  the  stream.  The  general  name  for  these  trains  of  blocks  is 
moraines.  In  the  ceaseless  progress  of  decay  which  is  eating  away  the  solid 
materials  of  the  mountains,  blocks  of  stone,  accompanied  by  finer  gravel, 
constantly  fall  from  the  steep  slopes  above  upon  the  surface  of  the  ice.  As 
this  gradually  advances  it  receives  fresh  contributions,  and  in  this  manner 
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are  accumulated  the  blocks  and  gravel  along  the  sides  of  a  glacier  that  are 
known  as  lateral  moraines.  As  the  glacier  is  wasted  away  by  melting  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  a  portion  of  the  lateral  moraine  is  stranded  on  the 
bank  ;  a  further  portion  finds  its  way  to  the  glacier-bed  through  the  cre- 
vasses that  usually  abound  near  the  sides ;  and,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  a  small  portion  only  Is  carried  down  to  tlie  foot  of  the  glacier. 
When  two  glacier  streams  flow  together,  each  being  provided  with  its  lateral 
moraine,  the  consequence  is  that  tiie  two  moraines  that  are  brought  together 
become  joined  and  confounded  into  one  in  the  centre  of  the  united  ice- 
stream.  In  this  manner  is  formed  a  medial  moraine.  Being  far  from  the 
edge  of  the  glacier,  it  is  much  less  exposed  to  destruction  than  the  lateral 
moraine.  It  sometimes  disappears  from  sight  in  an  ice- fall,  but  as  the  cre- 
vasses, though  deep,  rarely  penetrate  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  ice, 
the  blocks  of  stone  fall  only  to  a  certain  depth,  and  in  due  time,  when  the 
upper  ice  is  removed  by  ablation,  they  come  again  into  view.  In  this  way 
huge  blocks  of  stone  are  borne  down  from  the  higher  crests  of  the  Alps  to 
the  lower  valleys,  with  the  edges  still  fresh,  and  without  having  suffered 
mechanical  violence.  Most  of  the  greater  glaciers  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  number  of  smaller  separate  ice-streams.  To  the  junction  of  each 
of  these  affluents  belongs  a  separate  medial  moraine,  which  may  often 
be  traced  for  many  miles  from  the  point  of  junction  to  the  foot  of  the 
glacier,  disclosing  the  mineral  composition  of  parts  of  the  range  difficult  or 
impossible  of  access.  When  composed  of  large  blocks,  a  medial  moraine 
sometimes  forms  a  ridge  30  or  40  feet  in  height,  running  along  the  middle  of 
the  glacier.  The  first  impression  is,  that  this  ridge  is  formed  of  rocks  piled 
one  over  the  other  ;  but  it  more  commonly  happens  that  each  block  rests 
upon  ice,  and  that  the  reason  why  they  form  a  ridge  raised  above  the  general 
level  is  that  the  blocks,  and  the  gravel  which  accompanies  them,  protect  the 
ice  from  ablation,  though  separate  small  stones  conduct  heat,  and  sink  into 
the  surface. 

The  mass  of  blocks  and  finer  matter  accumulated  in  front  of  a  glacier 
forms  the  terminal  moraine.  Its  extent  depends  very  much  more  on  the 
form  of  the  ground  in  the  place  where  the  glacier  comes  to  an  end,  than  on 
the  quantity  of  matter  transported  by  the  glacier.  In  the  course  of  ages 
this  would  almost  always  suffice  to  produce  a  considerable  mound,  if  the 
end  of  the  glacier  remained  nearly  at  the  same  point,  and  if  it  did  not  often 
happen  that  the  larger  portion  falls  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  issuing  from 
the  glacier,  and  is  there  water-worn,  reduced  in  size,  and  gradually  carried 
onward  through  the  valley. 

Not  less  important  than  the  transport  of  rocks  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  glacier  is  the  action  of  the  under  surface  on  the  mineral  materials  with 
which  it  comes  into  contact.  The  motion  of  a  glacier  is  mainly  eifected  by 
means  of  the  internal  motion  of  the  ice,  by  which  one  part  is  enabled  to 
advance  more  rapidly  than  another,  but  in  part  the  motion  (as  con- 
jectured by  Saussure)  is  accomplished  by  the  sliding  of  the  under  surfiice 
of  the  ice  ui)on  its  bed.  The  smaller  particles  of  stone  and  sand  that  find 
their  way  under  the  ice  are  set  into  the  surface,  and,  urged  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  glacier,  become  a  most  powerful  graving  tool,  which  wears 
away  the  surface  of  the  hardest  rocks.  Blocks  of  stone  falling  from  the 
moraines  to  tbe^bottom  of  the  glacier  through  crevasses  are  rapidly  ground 
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down  in  this  gijianlic  mill,  and  the  materials  are  reduced  partly  to  small 
scored  pebbles,  and  partly  to  au  impalpable  powder,  finer  than  the  finest  mud. 
Every  stream  issuing  from  a  glacier  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  milky 
colour,  derived  from  this  minutely-pulverized  matter,  and  often  retained  in 
suspension  for  a  distance  of  60  miles  and  more  from  its  source.  It  is  tiiis 
glacier-silt  which  has  largely  contribtited  to  fill  up  the  heads  of  the  Alpine 
lakes,  and  no  doubt  a  considerable  quantity  is  carried  directly  to  the  sea 
through  the  Po,  the  Adige,  and  other  rivers  of  the  Eastern  Alps. 

I>v  the  process  above  described,  every  rock  over  which  a  glacier  passes  is 
worn  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Not  only  are  all  projecting  asperities  removed, 
and  reduced  fo  tlie  conditi<m  of  uniform  convex  faces,  but  the  surface  is 
ground  and  poli^hed  in  a  way  entirely  different  from  the  action  of  water  or 
other  known  agents.  The  presence  of  fine  striae  extending  for  a  considerable 
distance,  occasionally  mingled  with  larger  grooves,  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
indications  of  glacial  action.  These  have  been  studied  with  much  attention 
of  late  years,  since  their  importance  as  evidence  of  the  former  extension  of 
the  glaciers  has  been  recognised  by  geologists.  After  much  discussion,  little 
diil'erence  remains  among  competent  men  of  science  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
existing  glaciers  occupied  a  very  much  wider  area  than  they  now  do,  at  a 
period  geologically  very  recent.  The  exact  limits  of  that  area  may  not  be 
settled,  and  there  is  room  for  discussion  as  to  some  of  the  residts  attributed 
to  their  action  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  ()Iayed  an  important  part  as  geological 
agents,  not  only  in  the  Alps,  but  in  other  mountain  countries  where  they  do 
not  now  exist,  is  generally  admitted. 

The  geological  agency  of  glaciers  is  discussed  in  Art.  XIV.  Many  other 
interesting  branches  of  enquiry  connected  with  the  glaciers  remain  untouched 
in  tlie  foregoing  sketch.  They  are  not  only  amongst  the  grandest  and  most 
impressive  objects  in  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  amongst  the  most  fertile 
in  instruction  to  the  student  of  her  laws,  while  their  influence  on  the  climate 
and  conditions  of  large  portions  of  the  earth  is  of  vast  importance  to  man- 
kind in  general. 

To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  part  played  by  glaciers  in  the  general 
economy  of  nature,  let  the  rea<ler  consider  for  a  moment  the  consequences 
that  would  arise  in  our  continent  if  they  were  to  disappear.  All  the 
greatest  rivers  would  at  once  be  reduced  to  insignificant  streams,  rising  in 
rainy  weather,  and  dwindling  away  in  time  of  drought.  The  Danube 
nominally  rises  in  Suabia,  but  its  true  source,  which  is  the  Inn,  along  with 
the  Satza,  the  Drave,  and  its  other  chief  tributaries,  derives  from  the  glaciers 
the  streams  that  maintain  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
the  Po,  and  the  Adige,  are  fed  almost  exclusively  by  the  Alpine  glaciers, 
and  it  is  these  that  maintain  the  abundant  supplies  of  pure  water  that 
enable  the  Italian  lakes  to  diffuse  fertility  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

Tlie  intimate  structure  of  glacier  ice  has  been  much  studied  and  discussed, 
and  has  revealed  facts  of  new  and  unexpected  interest.  Those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  physics  of  the  subject  will  not  fail  to  read  Professor  Tyndall's 
important  work,  '  'i'he  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.' 

The  phenomena  of  glaciers  nuiy  be  studied  in  most  parts  of  the  Alpine 
chain,  where  the  average  height  of  the  peaks  ap[)roaches  11,000  English 
feet.  Reckoning  from  west  to  east,  the  chief  glacier  districts  are,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Mont  Pelvoux  in  Dauphiue,  the  range  between  the  Aiguille 
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de  la  Sassiere  and  tlie  Roche  Melon,  the  group  surroundinor  the  Grand 
Paradis,  the  range  of  JNIoiit  BUmc,  tlie  entire  range  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
from  tl)e  St.  Bernard  Pass  to  the  Monte  i\Ioro,  the  Bernese  Alps  from  the 
Gemmi  to  the  Grimsel,  the  Snstenhorn  group  from  the  Titlis  to  the  Furka, 
the  range  of  the  Todi  and  Biferten  Stock,  the  Adula  group,  the  Bernina 
group,  the  ranges  south  of  the  Stelvio  Pass  from  the  Orteler  Spitze  to  the 
Venezia  S{)itze,  the  Adamello  range  between  the  Val  Camonica  and  the  Val 
Rendena,  the  Oetzthal  glaciers  in  the  Tyrol,  and  lastly,  the  snowy  range 
extending  from  the  Krimmler  Tauern  to  the  Heiligenbluter  Tauern,  and 
culminating  in  the  Gross  Glockner.  The  greatest  single  glacier  is  that  of 
Aletsch,  draining  the  S.  side  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  group  It  descends 
in  one  unbroken  stream  with  a  length  of  15  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of 
fully  one  mile. 

Avalanches. — It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  snow  region  of  the  Alps  without 
a  brief  reference  to  avalanches  ((ierm.  Latvineri).  These  are  of  different 
kinds,  and  very  different  in  their  effects,  according  as  they  consist  of  snow, 
neve,  or  ice.  The  snow,  which  sometimes  falls  in  prodigious  quantities  on 
the  slopes  of  Alpine  valleys  in  winter,  is  little  compact,  and  when  it 
accumulates  to  such  a  point  as  to  begin  to  move,  the  disturbance  sometimes 
extends  to  a  great  distance,  and  a  mass  of  snow  sufficient  to  overwhelm  a 
village  foils  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  The  chief  danger  from  these 
avalanches,  which  are  very  connnon  in  some  valleys,  and  are  called  Stanb 
Lawinen  (dust  avalanches),  arises  from  the  roofs  giving  way  under  the 
weight  of  the  snow.  So  much  air  is  contained  in  the  snow  that  it  is  possible  to 
breathe  freely,  and  many  persons  have  been  delivered,  or  have  been  able  to 
work  their  own  way  out,  after  being  buried  for  many  days  and  even  weeks. 

Far  more  formidable  than  the  Staub  Lawinen  are  those  called  in  German 
Switzerland  Grund  Lawinen.  These  usually  occur  during  the  spring,  after 
the  winter  snow  h:is  become  partially  consolidated,  and  approaches  to  the 
consistency  of  neve.  When  an  unusual  quantity  has  f\dlen  in  the  preceding 
winter,  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  spring  sometimes  causes  the  descent  of  very 
considerable  masses  in  a  semi-compact  condition.  The  momentum  gained 
in  descending  several  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  makes  this  description 
of  avalanche  very  destructive  in  its  effects.  A  broad  passage  is  cle-ired 
through  a  pine  forest  as  though  the  trees  hnd  been  but  stubble,  and  when  it 
reaches  inhabited  places,  which  does  not  often  occur,  it  either  crushes  the 
houses  on  which  it  fails,  or  buries  them  so  completely  as  to  make  the  work 
of  extrication  very  difficult.  In  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Alps  these 
avalanches  are  very  common  in  the  spring,  falling  befoi'e  the  herdsmen  go 
to  the  upper  chalets.  Tlie  remains  are  often  to  be  seen  througliout  the 
sununer,  and  not  unfrequently  serve  to  bridge  over  a  torrent  which  works 
for  itself  a  passage  beneath  the  snow. 

Comparatively  small  glaciers,  lying  on  a  steep  rocky  slope,  have  in  a  few 
rare  instances  been  known  to  detach  themselves  wholly  or  partially  from 
their  beds,  and  to  fall  into  some  lower  valley.  Should  this  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  inliMbited  places,  the  result  is  a  catastrophe  as  formidable 
as  that  caused  by  the  fall  of  portions  of  a  mountain.  The  village  of  Randa 
was  in  1819  all  but  completely  destroyed  by  the  blast  of  air  occusiotu'd  by 
the  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  Bies  Glacier.  Smaller  ice-avalanches  are  of 
daily  occurrence   in   the  high  Alps,  in  situations   where  a  small   glacier 
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reaches  the  edjze  of  a  steep  rocky  slope.  In  warm  weather,  when  the 
nii.'vernent  of  such  a  j^hicier  is  iicceleiated,  blocks  of  ice  frequently  fall  over  the 
ed^e  of  the  precipice,  and  in  falling  are  broken  into  smaller  frafrinents,  each 
oi  which  is,  however,  capable  of  doing  severe  injury.  The  guides,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  places  exposed  to  the  descent  of  such  masses  of  ice,  are 
very  careful  to  avoid  them,  or  else  to  pass  very  early  in  the  day  before  the 
sun  has  set  the  ice  in  motion.  Of  this  class  are  the  avalanches  that  are  seen 
and  listened  to  with  so  much  interest  by  travellers  in  the  Bernese  Oberland. 
They  are  apt  to  feel  surprise  that  what  appears  to  be  no  more  than  the  fall 
of  a  little  snow  down  the  rocky  face  of  the  Jungfrau,  or  the  \Vetterh(jrn, 
should  cause  a  roar  that  is  impressive  even  at  tiie  distance  of  a  couple  of 
miles.  They  learn,  on  closer  actpiaint.ance,  that  what  has  appeared  to  be 
mere  dust  is  caused  by  the  fall  of  blocks  of  ice  of  very  many  tons  weight, 
wiiich  are  siiattered  into  smaller  fragments,  each  of  them  as  formidable  as  a 
cannon-ball. 

A  description  of  avalanche,  which  is  rarely  encountered  except  by  moun- 
taineers in  the  high  Al[)s,  arises  where  fresh  snow  rests  upon  steep  slopes  of 
ice  or  frozen  neve.  A  trifling  cause  may  set  the  loose  snow  in  motion,  and 
when  this  begins  to  slide  it  rarely  ceases  until  the  whole  superficiul  stratum 
has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  The  danger  is  not  so  much  that  of 
being  buried  in  the  snow,  as  of  being  carried  into  the  bergschrund  which 
often  lies  gaping  at  the  foot  of  such  a  slope. 

Art.  XIV— Geology  of  the    Alps.* 

On  turning  his  eyes  round  the  horizon  from  any  commanding  position  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  spectator  sees  himself  surrounded  by  a  vast  rampart 
of  mountains,  open  only  on  tiie  eastern  side,  but  elsewhere  enclosing  the 
plain  of  Piedmont  within  a  continuous  wall.  The  impression  conveyed  to 
the  mind  is  that  this  great  range,  known  under  the  collective  name  of 
Alps,  forms  but  a  single  system,  and  has  a  common  origin.  The  same  im- 
pression is  derived  from  the  examination  of  a  general  map,  such  as  that 
accom|)anying  this  volume.  It  is  apparent  that  the  ranges  which  enclose 
the  plain  of  Piednmnt,  and  extend  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
constitute  but  one  chain,  whose  members  are  linked  together  by  the  action 
of  causes  common  to  them  all. 

It  is  true  that  this  impression  is  opposed  to  a  theory,  at  one  time  very 
generally  received,  which  attributed  to  each  mountain  chain  a  rectilinear 
axis,  and  a  general  direction  making  a  fixed  angle  with  the  equator,  and 
which  sought  to  trace  a  connection  between  this  fi.\ed  direction  and  the 
period  at  which  the  chain  was  u[)raised.  The  structure  of  the  Alps  does 
not  a[)pear  to  favour  this  theory.  Everything  points,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  conclusion  that,  however  various  may  be  the  direction  of  the  separate 
members  of  the  ch:iin,  their  elevation  has  been  due  to  a  single  and  conti- 
nuous process  of  upiieaval. 

In  this  vast  mass  of  mountain  there  are  some  portions  which  at  first 
sight  are  distinguishable  as  separate  groups,  whose  limits  are  more  or  less 
accurately  defnuible,  and  it  thus  happens  that  certain  denominations,  such 
as  Maritime  .\lps,  Graian  Ali)s,  Pennine  Alps,  &c.,  have  from  an  early  period 

*  By  .M.  K.  Uesor,  of  Neuch4tel. 
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been  affixed  to  certain  portions  of  the  chain.  These  denominations,  most 
of  which  were  aiimitted  by  the  ancient  jreographers,  arose  from  the  desire  to 
recognise  certain  obvious  facts  in  tiie  orography  of  the  country,  without 
reference  to  its  geological  structure;  but  in  several  cases  the  divisions 
adopted  by  the  physical  geographer  are  the  same  that  are  suggested  to  the 
geologist  by  the  study  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  mountains  are  composed. 
Thus,  the  Maritime  Alps,  with  a  central  granitic  ridge  limited  by  the  valleys 
of  the  Stura  and  the  Tinea,  the  Col  d'Argentiere,  and  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
form  a  group  which  is  as  well  defined  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist  as  to  that  of 
the  common  observer.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Finsieraarhorn  group, 
the  Pelvoux  group,  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  generally  of  all  the  groups  which 
have  a  well-defined  crystalline  nucleus.  The  case  is  otherwise  when  several 
crystalline  nuclei  approach  each  other  so  nearly  that  there  is  no  depression 
or  trough  apparent  between  the  neighbouring  centres,  and  nothing  in  the 
form  of  the  surface  to  indicate  a  separation  between  them.  Thus  the  three 
groups  which  we  shall  designate  as  those  of  the  Valais,  the  Simplon,  and  of 
Monte  Rosa,  exhibit  crystalline  centres  which  are  separated  by  masses  of 
sedimentary  rocks ;  but  as  many  of  the  highest  peaks  are  formed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  the  latter  rocks — e.g.,  the  Matterhorn  and  the  Mischabelhiirner — 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  ordinary  topographer  to  establish  the  sub- 
divisions that  are  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  geologist. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  Noric,  and  in  some  measure  to  the 
RtiEctian  Alps.  The  physical  features  of  the  surface  do  not  here  conform  to 
t'le  geological  structure.  Geographers  have  necessarily  followed  the  forn)er 
as  their  guide,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  fix  some  limits  to  the  separate 
groups,  they  have  usually  adopted  a  valley  or  gorge,*  which  affords  to  the 
eye  the  (external  evidence  of  a  separation  between  adjoining  mountain 
masses.  In  this  way  the  Pennine  Alps  have  been  held  to  extend  from  the 
Dora  Baltea  to  the  Toccia,  and  the  Noric  Alps  from  the  Adige  to  Vienna. 

The  geologist  is  forced  to  look  for  some  more  positive  bases  of  classifica- 
tion than  the  mere  contour  of  the  surface.  He  endeavours,  amid  the 
irregularities  and  disturbances  of  the  strata,  to  trace  the  causes  which  have 
operated  in  upraising  the  mountains  and  have  given  them  their  present  form, 
as  the  comparative  anatomist  strives  to  trace  the  essential  elements  of  the 
animal  structure  amidst  the  varied  forms  assumed  by  the  different  s])ecies. 

The  general  form  and  aspect  of  mountains  depend  u[)on  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  of  which  they  are  comjxised,  and  on  the  intensity  of  forces  that  have 
upraised  them.  It  is  evident  that  ])eaks  so  hold  in  outline  as  the  Matter- 
horn  or  ]\I(mte  Viso  coidd  not  be  formed  of  strata  such  as  the  molasse  or  the 
flysch.  Their  form  implies  a  great  degree  of  hardness  in  the  rocks  from 
whicii  they  are  fashioned.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
reservoirs  in  which  the  greater  glaciers  are  accumulated,  and  the  narrow 
gorges  through  which  they  now  advance — or  did  once  flow — between  faces 
of  ro(;k  that  still  bear  the  traces  of  their  passage,  demonstrate  a  high  degree 
of  resistance  in  the  materials. 

*  This  is  a  very  iiiadoqunto  translation  of  thp  word  '  cluse,'  used  by  M.  Dosor  in  an  interpsting 
paper  on  the  Lakes  of  Switzerland,  anil  by  subsequent  writers,  to  distinj;uish  a  class  of  Alpine 
valleys,  usually  narrow  and  confined  between  steep  wmUs  of  rock,  that  cut  transversely  across  the 
peneral  direction  of  the  ridges  in  the  district  where  ttiev  occur.  In  the  writer's  opinion  these  are, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  cracks  in  the  superficial  strata,  but  he  is  unwilling  to  com  a  new 
name  which  might  appear  to  prejudge  the  question  of  Ihcir  origin.— [Ko.j 
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Inasmuch  as  tlie  hardness  of  rocks  is  often  found  to  be  proportioned  to  their 
anti([uity,  it  was  long  assumed  that  the  Alps  must  be,  even  in  a  geoU>(iical 
sense,  very  ancient.  In  truth,  it  is  seen  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
mass  is  formed  of  granite,  sienite,  ami  other  crystalline  rocks  older  than  the 
overlying  sedimentary  strata.  The  mineral  character  of  these  sedimentary 
rocks,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  chuin,  led  to  the  belief  that  these  in 
their  turn  belonged  to  the  older  deposits.  The  limestone  is  often  dark  in 
colour,  the  slates  more  or  less  crystalline  in  texture,  and  the  coal  when 
present  is  converted  into  anthracite.  It  is  only  on  the  skirts  of  the  chain 
that  the  rocks  assume  their  ordinary  and  familiar  characters. 

Ebel,  and  the  earlier  geologists  and  geographers,  saw  in  the  Alps  a  series 
of  parallel  ranges  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  height,  the  loftiest  oi;cupy- 
ing  the  centre  of  the  chain  and  forming  the  watershed.  The  central  range 
was,  iin  account  of  its  position,  assumed  to  be  the  most  ancient.  There  it 
was  thought  natural  to  find  granite,  sienite,  and  gneiss,  while  the  outer 
ranges  were  believed  to  be  formed  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  other 
sedimentary  deposits.  The  results  of  modern  enquiry  have  not  justified  this 
opinion. 

Jt  is  true  that  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps  are  formed  of  crystalline 
rocks.  Mont  Blanc  is  composed  of  the  j)rotogine  form  of  granite,  IVIonte 
Rosa  and  the  Janglrau  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  the  Dent  Blanche  of  talose 
granite  ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  the  crystalline  masses  are 
connected  with  lofty  peaks,  or  that  none  of  the  higher  summits  are  formed 
of  sedimentary  rocks.  The  Eigerand  W'etterhorn,  which  are  counted  among 
the  higher  peaks,  are  formed  of  secondary  limestone,  and  the  same  holds  good 
of  many  other  prominent  mountains. 

To  the  modern  race  of  Swiss  geologists  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
ascertained  the  real  order  of  succession  of  the  strata,  and  the  general  plan 
of  fitructure  which  prevails  throughout  the  entire  chain.  M.  Studer,  who 
holds  a  foremost  place  amongst  Alpine  geologists,  recognises  the  existence 
in  the  Alps  of  a  series  of  groups,  each  with  its  crystalline  centre,  sometimes 
parallel  to  each  other,  sometimes  arranged  e7i  echelon  like  the  squares  of  a 
chess-board. 

The  intervals  between  the  higher  crystalline  masses  had  been  imperfectly 
studied  by  the  earlier  geologists.  It  is  now  known  that  these  intermediate 
spaces,  which  we  shall  designate  by  the  general  term  trough  (Fr.  mait, 
Germ,  mulde),  are  formed  of  rocks  completely  different  from  those  constitut- 
ing the  crystalline  centres.  As  a  general  rule,  these  are  stratified  rocks  of 
softer  and  less  resisting  texture. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  relations  between  the  crystalline  masses  and 
the  troughs,  the  former  may  be  considered  as  islets  arising  in  the  midst  of 
a  level  plain.  In  the  process  of  upheaval  these  islets  have  gradually 
assumed  greater  prominence,  driving  back  on  either  side  the  deposits  thiougli 
which  they  iiad  forced  their  way,  tilting  up  these  overlying  strata,  and  not 
unfrequently  completely  reversing  their  original  order  of  position.  Thus 
has  originated  wliat  geologists  have  called  the  fan  structure^  traceable  in 
many  of  the  crystalline  groups. 

As  the  dimensions  of  each  separate  group  are  small  compared  to  the 
entire  length  of  the  Alpine  chain,  it  follows  that  the  intermediate  spaces,  or 
troughs,  corresponding  (q  the  original  surface,  are  more  or  less  connected 
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together.  It  is  in  these  spaces  that  we  find  the  clue  to  tlie  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  Alps.  The  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  cr)'stalline 
nuclei  are  intruders  on  the  scene,  and  that  to  find  the  natural  order  of 
succession  of  the  strata  he  must  study  them  in  the  troughs  where  they  have 
underiTone  least  disturbance. 

Different  opinions  are  held  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  crystalline 
centres.  The  most  natural  idea  was  to  attribute  to  them  an  igneous  origin, 
and  to  suppose  that  ihey  were  upraised  in  a  semi-fluid  or  plastic  con- 
dition. This  is  still  the  more  genei'al  belief,  especially  in  regard  to  granite. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  granites  present  traces 
of  stratification.  The  groups  of  the  Finsteraarhorn  and  the  St.  Gotiiard 
are  maiidy  composed  of  stratified  granite.  Between  this  granite  and  gneiss 
the  transition  is  gradual  and  cf)ntinuous.  Gneiss,  as  is  well  known,  passes 
insensibly  into  mica  slate  and  talcose  slate;  while  tliese  in  their  turn  are 
clo-ely  coimected  with  certain  sedimentary  slates  and  sandstones. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  all  these  rocks  were  held  to  be  of  plutonic 
origin.  The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  metamorphism  has  led  geologists 
to  restrict  very  much  this  sweeping  conclusion.  One  after  another,  deposits 
once  thought  undoubtedly  igneous  liave  been  proved  to  be  altered  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Thus  the  schists  of  Casanna,  in  the  Grisons,  having  all  tlie 
external  character  of  mica  slate,  have  been  shown  by  Prof  Theobald  to  be  of 
sediineiitaiy  origin.  More  than  this,  fossils  have  been  found  in  some  mica 
schists — e.g.,  those  of  the  Furka,  wliich  have  yielded  belemnites.  In  the 
pre:rence  of  such  facts,  some  geologists  are  tempted  to  question  the  igneous 
nature  of  most  of  the  cryst:dline  rocks  of  the  Alps,  and  to  restrict  that 
character  to  the  porphyries  and  porphyritic  gi'anites  of  the  S.  side  of  the 
chain,  including  in  the  series  of  metamorphic  rocks  not  only  the  mica  schists 
and  gneiss,  but  the  semi-stratified  granite  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  so-called 
prototrine  granite  of  Mont  lilanc. 

Without  denying  the  importance  of  the  facts  that  have  led  to  this  revulsion 
of  opiniiin,  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  a  general  conclusion  which  all  but 
completely  removes  the  true  igneous  rocks  from  tlie  geological  map  of  the 
Alps.  For  the  present  it  appears  more  prudent  to  adhere  to  the  classification 
adopted  by  M.  Studer,  and  to  reckon  among  the  crystalline  rocks  the  several 
varieties  of  granite,  along  with  the  gneiss,  and  all  those  mica  schists  which 
have  not  been  proved  to  be  sedimentary,  either  by  the  presence  of  fossils,  or 
by  interstratification  with  undoubted  fossiliferous  deposits. 

So  far  as  regards  tlie  connexion  between  the  oroiiraphy  of  the  Alps  and 
their  geological  structure,  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  we  consider  the 
crystalline  centres  as  originating  in  the  eruption  of  igneous  rocks,  or  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  old  sedimentary  deposits.  The  essential  fact  is,  that  these 
masses  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by  forces  acting  from  beneath,  and 
that  their  j)assage  to  the  surface  has  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  overlying 
deposits. 

The  upheaval  of  the  crystalline  rocks  has  been  achieved  by  forces  that 
have  acted  with  unequal  intensity  in  various  parts  of  ihe  Alpine  chain.  The 
separate  masses  are  at  once  less  numerous  and  less  elevated  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  chain  than  towai'ds  its  centre,  indicating  a  less  degree  of 
energy  in  the  operating  forces.  The  eruptive  force,  not  being  there  ham- 
pered by  the  simultaneous  action   of  other  similar  operations  in  adjoining 
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ports  of  the  chain,  has  caused  less  disturbance  amon<:st  the  overlying  strata, 
which  have  been  simply  forced  aside  to  yield  a  passage  to  the  central  mass. 
Hence  we  find,  on  snrvt-yiiig  tiiese  outlying  gr(iu])S,  that  tlie  strata  dip  out- 
wards with  much  regnlarity  from  the  centre,  the  phm  of  the  stratification 
being  anticHnal,  after  the  fishion  of  a  house-roof 

Different  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Alpine 
chain,  and  especially  in  the  Swiss,  Piedmnntese,  and  French  Alps.  The 
j)rocess  of  u])heaval  has  there  been  accomplished  by  more  energetic  agencies, 
acting  on  many  neighbouring  [loints.  Intense  and  complicated  forces  have 
operated  on  the  ovc-rlving  strutitied  deposit*.  They  have  been  set  on  end, 
shoved  aside,  and  olten  completely  turned  over,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
intruded  mass. 

The  crystalline  masses,  on  the  other  hand,  when  lifted  to  a  sufficient  height, 
and  delivered  from  lateral  pressure,  have  expanded  in  the  direction  of 
least  r.sistance,  and  have  thus  produced  the  fan  structure  so  chai'acteristic  of 
the  central  region  of  the  Alps.     The  gneiss  and  crystalline  slates,  forming 
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the  first  envelope  of  the  nucleus,  lie  in  such  cases  upon  its  flanks ;  while  the 
granitic  masses  wliicli,  when  present,  almost  always  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
mass,  often  form  vast  cir(jues,*  as  in  the  INIont  Blanc  range,  and  at  the  Sept 
Laux  (§  8),  or  La  Berarde  (§  9)  in  the  Daupliine  Alps. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  adjoining  crystalline  masses  of  unequal 
dimensions  approach  very  near  to  each  other,  the  one  having  the  fan 
structure,  and  the  other  the  simple  anticlinal  disposition  of  the  strata.  In 
such  cases  the  resultant  arrangement  is  that  indicated  in  the  above  section, 
taken  from  Professor  Lory. 

When  several  crystalline  nuclei  approach  near  to  each  other,  the  result  is 
to  reduce  the  troughs  within  narrow  limits,  the  extension  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  having  been  elfected,  so  to  s|)eak,  at  ttie  expense  of  the  sedimentary 
strata.  This  condition  is  illustrated  by  the  following  section  of  the  St. 
Gothard  ranjie. 


g  Grnuite  or  fliieiss.        s  Schist.        A  C.T-honiferoiis.        /  Lia^. 
•  Semicircular  hollows  with  very  i.t(!ep  walls  in  the  term  of  an  amphitheatre. 
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There  is  no  better  position  for  studyinjr  the  jjeneral  plan  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Alps,  than  in  the  section  exhibited  to  a  traveller  following  the 
high-road  to  the  Hospice  on  the  St.  Gothard  Pass. 

At  the  summit  of  the  pass  he  finds  the  granitic  nucleus  foiraing  a  nearly 
level  plateau,  on  which  are  several  small  lakes.     This  granite  shows  distinct 
traces  of  stratification,  and  in  descending  from  the   pass  on   the  N.  side  the 
dip  is  to  the  S.,  pointing,  as  it  were,  to  the  internal  axis  of  the  chain.     The 
granite    is    followed    by    crystalline    slates;    but    on    descending    into  the 
Valley  of  Urseren,  extending  from  Hospenthal  to  Andermatt,  it  is  seen  that 
the  rock  in  situ  Is  a  very  friable  slate,  sometimes  of  very  dark  colour,  pro- 
bably a  member  of  the  carboniferous  series.     This  extends  to  the  Furka  at 
the  head  of  the  Urseren  Thai,  and  the  form  of  the  valley,  with  its  uniform 
and  somewhat  monotonous  slopes,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  yielding  nature  of 
the  slate,  that  has  been  easily  excavated  by  agencies  that  have  had  compara- 
tively little  elFect  on  the  crystalline  rocks.     At  the  Urner  Loch  —  the  cleft' 
through  which  the  Reuss  escapes  from  the  Urseren  valley  to  descend  towards  ^ 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne — the  high-road  again  enters  among  the  crystalline  rocks, , 
at  first  in  the  form  of  gneiss  or  mica  slate,  but  gradually  passing  into  true ' 
granite.     This  is  an  eastern  extension  of  the  nucleus  of  the  Finsteraarhorn,  ', 
which  reaches  to  the  Clarlden  Grat,  and  is  then  covered  over  by  the  sedi-  { 
mentary  rocks  of  the  Todi  and  the  Biferten  Stock.     This  second  crystalline  ^ 
mass,  here  deeply  cut  through   by  the  Reuss,  extends  through  the  narrow 
part  of  the  valley  as   far  as  Amsteg.      The  valley  widens  out  below  that 
village  as  it  enters  amongst  the  limestone  rocks  which  form  on  either  side 
the  tine  peaks  of  the  Windgelle  and  the  Urirothstock. 

Returning  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  we  shall  now  trace  the  section 
on  the  side  of  Italy.  A  descent  not  less  steep  than  that  of  the  N.  side 
leads  over  the  same  granite  mcks  that  form  the  plateau,  but  the  diji, 
which  on  the  other  slope  was  towards  the  S.,  is  now  towards  the  N.  At 
the  base  of  the  slope,  at  the  village  of  Airolo,  we  again  find  a  valley, 
parallel  In  Its  direction  to  that  of  the  granitic  nucleus;  but  the  rocks  In  this 
trough  are  no  longer  crystalline  in  texture.  Soft  slates,  dolomite,  and 
gypsum,  all  represent  deposltsofmetaniorphic  sedimentary  rock.  The  same 
trough  extends  westward  through  the  Val  Bedretto,  and  eastward  to  the 
plateau  of  the  Lukmanier. 

Following  the  Val  Leventlna  to  Faido,  the  road  enters  upon  a  third  . 
crystalline  mass  —  that  of  Tessin.  This  Is  more  extensive,  but  less  lofty  and  ' 
broken  In  outline,  than  those  already  mentioned.  The  rock  is  gneiss,  very 
uniform  In  composition,  which  extends  as  far  as  Bellinzona.  Here  the  mass 
of  the  Tessin  Alps  Is  interrupted  liy  the  appearance  of  a  broadband,  crossing 
the  country  In  a  SVV.  direction  to  Biella,  and  marked  by  the  presence  of 
metamor[)hic  rocks,  accompanied  by  others  In  which  hornblende  is  the 
prevailing  mineral. 

S.  of  this  we  enter  the  crystalline  group  of  the  Ttalian  lakes,  which  extends 
in  the  form  of  gneiss  to  the  low  ridu'c  of  the  Monte  Cenere,  crossed  by  the 
road  from  Bellinzona  to  Lugano.  The  latter  city  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
exterior  covering  of  sedimentary  rocks,  which  are  broken  here  and  there  by 
eruj)tlve  masses  of  porphyry.  A  section  traced  to  the  margin  of  the  plain 
of  Lombardy  exhibits  in  succession  the  trias,  the  lias,  some  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  cretaceous  series,  and,  last  of  all,  eocene  and  miocene  deposits. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  arraiijjement  of  the  rocks  traversed  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  central  range  is  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  N. 
siilc.  The  only  ditierence  is,  that  the  rooks  are  less  extensively  disturbed, 
and  there  are  no  instances  of  a  reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  superposition, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  some  j)laces  in  the  valley  of  the  Reuss, 

Throughout  the  section  we  find  three  elements  recurring:  a  crystalline 
nucleus,  an  interior  trough,  and  an  external  slope.  l"he  section  traverses 
four  crystalline  nuclei,  three  interior  trouglis,  and  a  noriiiern  and  southern 
external  slope,  characterised  respectively  by  granite  or  gneiss  in  the  nucleus, 
more  or  less  altered  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  troughs,  and  rocks  preserving 
their  normal  aspect  and  position  on  the  external  slopes. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  phenomena  are  liable  to  much 
modification,  according  to  the  relative  position  of  adjoining  centres  of 
disturbance,  and  the  intensity  of  the  forces  that  have  acted  in  each  of  them. 
Thus,  two  nuclei  maybe  so  close  that  the  intervening  trough  is  not  apparent 
to  the  eye,  altiiough  its  existence  is  indicated  to  the  geologist  by  fragmentary 
^masses  of  metamorphic  rock,  lifted  up  to  a  great  height,  and  sometimes  into 
y)eaks  of  the  first  order,  as  has  happened  on  the  N.  and  \V.  sides  of  Monte 
llosa. 

Another  irregularity,  of  which  there  are  several  examples  in  the  Cottian 
and  Graian  Alps,  arises  where  the  mass  of  sedimentary  rocks  on  one  side  of 
tlie  crystalline  nucleus  is  far  greater  than  that  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
sucii  cases  portions  of  the  sedimentary  rock  may  be  carried  to  a  height  raucii 
exceeding  that  of  the  nucleus,  which  remains  half  buried  on  the  opposite 
slope  of  the  range. 


Crystalline  Rocks  of  the  Alps. 

At  first  sight  nothing  appears  ensier  than  to  distinguish  crystalline  rocks, 
owing  their  orirrin  to  the  partial  or  complete  fusion  of  the  nn'neral  materials 
of  the  globe,  from  sedimentary  rocks  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  pre- 
existing strata.  We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  the  distinction  is  in 
practice  extremely  difficult.  J-arge  portions  of  the  rocks  constituting  the 
Alps  have  undergone  changes  that  assimilate  their  external  characters  with 
those  of  undoubted  igneous  rocks  so  completely,  that  no  positive  limit  can  be 
fixed  between  them.  Admitting  the  probability  that  furtiier  research  will 
reduce  to  the  rank  o?  metumorphic  rocks  much  that  has  hitherto  been  believed 
to  be  of  purely  igneous  origin,  we  include  under  the  heading  crystulline 
rocks  all  those  that  have  not  been  proved  to  be  of  sedimentary  nature. 
These  may  again  be  subdivided  into  two  groups: — eruptive  rocks,  including 
true  granite,  porphyry,  &c. ;  and  crystalline  semistratified  rocks,  including 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c.  For  convenience,  we  may  call  the  two  groups  alter 
their  prevailing  types,  which  are  respectively  granite  and  gneiss. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  at  the  outset,  tiiat  these  rocks  admit  of  no  accurate 
cliissification.  The  mineralogist  can  determine  the  characters,  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  materials  that  enter  into  them  ;  but  the  rocks 
themselves  are  mixtures,  in  varying  proportions,  of  these  different  minerals, 
in  which  it  constantly  happens  that  one  constituent  is  gradually  replaced  by 
another  without  any  abrupt  transition. 
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I.  Granite  Group. — True  granite  is  a  well-known  and  easily-recognised 
rock.  Its  essential  constituents  are  quartz,  mica,  and  feldspar.  Tiie  latter 
usually  forms  more  than  half  of  the  entire  mass;  it  is  more  commonly  the 
variety  called  orthodaxe,  or  potash  feldspar,  but  sometimes  oligocla.se,  or  soda 
feldspar :  rarely  both  varieties  occur  mixeti  together.  Various  minerals  occur 
disseminated  through  granite  and  the  allied  rocks  ;  such  are  garnet,  tourma- 
line, inagnetio  iron,  oxide  of  tin,  &c. 

\\'hen  we  exclude  protogine,  now  generally  considered  as  a  form  of  gneiss, 
from  the  granitic  group,  the  extent  of  true  granite  remaining  in  the  Alps  is 
comparatively  small.     The  chief  masses  are  as  follows: —  1.  That  of  Biella, 
extending  XE.  towards  Varallo,  and  lying  between  a  zone  of  syenite  and 
another  of  quart zose  porphyry.     This  granite  is  composed  of  both  forms  of 
feldspar,  and  of  black  mica.     2.  The  granite  of  Orta,  Baveno,  and  Mont  | 
Orl'ano.  ^  At  Baveno  the  feldspar  (orthoclasej  has  a  fine  rose  colour,  which  it  I 
cnminunicates  to   the  granite,   while    at   Mont    Orfano  the  rock,    in    other; 
respects  identical,  is  pure  white.     3.  The  granites  of  the  Bernina  group 
e^hould  probably  be  ranked  in  this  group.     4.  'io  the  group  of  true  granites, 
M.    Studer    is    also    disposed    to   refer   the    hornblendic  granites   of   the . 
Adamello    and     Monte    Castello     groups.       These    include    much    black 
liornblende,  with  white  feldspar  and  black  mica.     Some  geologists  regard 
the  crystalline  nucleus  of  the  Pelvoux  group  as  formed  of  true  eruptive 
granite,  but  this  opinion  does  not  ap[)ear  to  be  well  established.     Recently, 
the  same  rock  has  been  said  to  exist  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Alpine  chain, 
between  W'indisL-h  Kappel  and  Windisch  Gnitz,  but  the  conclusion  does  not 
seem  certain. 

Syenite  is  a  form  of  granite  in  which  mica  is  absent,  and  is  replaced  either 
by  feldspar  alone,  or,  more  commonly,  by  hornblende.  The  change  is  often 
so  gradual  that  one  rock  passes  insensibly  into  the  other.  Syeiuie  sometimes 
derives  a  tine  rose  tint  from  the  contained  orthoclase  feldspar.  Quartz  is 
j)resent  in  small  ([uantity,  but  is  sometimes  altogether  absent.  Among  other 
mineials,  zircon  and  sphene  are  often  present.  The  latter  is  disseminated 
throughout  the  only  considerable  mass  of  syenite  in  the  Alps — that  extend- 
ing from  the  Val  d'Aosta  to  the  sources  of  the  Sesia. 

Porphyry,  in  its  typical  condition,  is  essentially  distinct  from  granite  in 
this  respect,  that  it  includes  fragments  of  other  minerals  set  in  a  cement  of 
feldspar  and  quartz,  yet  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  be  connected  by  inter- 
mediate varieties.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of  eruptive  rock,  is  con- 
lined  to  the  south  side  of  the  main  chain,  if  we  except  an  insignificant  trace 
of  its  presence  in  the  Windgelle  in  the  Canton  of  Uri.  The  attention  of 
geologists  has  been  especially  called  to  the  i)orphyritic  rocks  of  the  South 
Tyrol  by  the  researches  of  M.  Von  Buch,  and  the  once  i)opular  theory  of 
that  eminent  geologist,  who  attributed  to  the  eru|)tion  of  the  porphyries  a 
leading  part  in  the  upheaval  of  the  entire  chain  of  the  AIjjs.  Three  varieties 
of  porphyry  are  found  in  the  Alps.  1.  Qiuirtzose  porphyry,  usually  of  a 
red  colour  from  the  decomposition  of  the  contained  ferruginous  minerals. 
In  this  variety  the  silica  forms  distinct  crystalline  musses  ot  ([uartz  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  rock,  and  thus  sometimes  approaches  near  to  the 
structure  (if  true  granite.  This  form  of  porphvry  is  developed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Italian  Tyrol  in  the  valley  of  the  Eisaek  and  the  Val  di  Fiemme. 
It  is  also  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Lugo  Magiriore  and  the  Lake  of  Lugano, 
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and  near  the  sources  of  the  Sesia.  2.  Black  porphyry,  or  nielaphyre, 
ditTeriiig  from  the  hist  by  the  aljsence  of  f|uartz  crystals,  is  associated  with 
it  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  where  it  is  often  acionipanieil  by  consideralile  masses 
o<"con<i:loinerate,  coiitaininj^  frairnients  of  the  calc;ireoiis  rocks  thronjfh  which 
the  porj)hyry  was  forced  in  a  liuid  or  seini-duid  state.  3.  Pyroxfiie  porphyry 
(Germ.  Au<^nt-Porp/iyr)  is  nearly  allied  to  the  hist.  It  usually  contains 
crystals  of  labradorite,  and  green  or  black  pyroxene.  It  is  found  in  the 
Venetian  Alps  near  Schio  and  Recoaro,  in  a  condition  nearly  allied  to 
basalt,  and  in  the  Italian  Tyrol  in  the  Val  di  Fassa,  the  Gaderthal,  &c. 
In  that  rejiion  there  are  sometimes  seen  remarkable  transitions  between  this 
[and  euphotide,  or  gabbro,  and  it  seems  to  pass  into  syenite  and  true  graniie. 

Basalt  is  seen  only  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  in  the  range 
jN.  of  Verona  and  Vicenza.  The  basaltic  tufas  with  wliicli  they  are  asso- 
Iciated  are  nearly  as  rich  in  Eocene  fossils  as  the  surrounding  niinimulitic 
iliinestone,  showing  that  the  uj)heaval  of  the  basalt  was  efft^cted  without  any 
(great  disturbance  of  the  animal  life  of  the  period. 

,  II.  Gneiss  Group. — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  great  mosses  that 
[constitute  the  crystalline  centres  of  the  High  Alps  are,  in  great  part,  formed 
|of  rocks  nearly  resemliling  true  granite,  yet  presenting  some  difFeiences  of 
!conii)osition,  as  well  as  other  distinctive  characters. 

I  Protoghir.  —  This,  which  fot  ms  the  crystalline  axis  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
many  of  the  higher  groups  of  the  Alps,  contains  a  variabh-'  prf)portion  of  talc 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  components  of  granite,  and  both  varietii-s  of 
feldspar  are  commonly  mixed  togetiier,  which  rarely  occurs  in  true  granite. 
Some  imperfect  traces  of  bedding  are  often  traceable,  hut  there  is  no  sign  of 
stratidcation  apparent  in  the  texture  of  the  rock.  The  name  arose  when  it 
was  supposed  that  the  rock  which  formed  the  central  mass  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  other  liigh  mountains  must  necessarily  be  the  oldest.  Though  the 
views  of  geologists  are  now  much  altered,  it  seems  more  convenient  to  keep 
to  the  old  name,  than  to  substitute  that  of  'Alpine  granite,'  proposed  by 
some  Swiss  geologists. 

Gneiss  lias  absolutely  the  same  composition  as  protogine,  but  differs  con- 
siderably in  its  structure.  This  bears  distinct  traces  of  lamination;  it  is 
traversed  by  veins  having  a  constant  direction,  in  which  also  the  lock  is 
readily  split  into  flags  or  thinner  flakes.  In  the  foUowinijr  descripti(m  of 
the  prin<;ipal  mountain  groups  in  the  Alps,  it  is  seen  that  this  is  by  far  the 
most  widely  spread  of  all  the  crystalline  rocks.  It  forms  nearly  tne  entire 
mass  of  several  large  groups  ;  and  where  {)rotogine  forms  the  nucleus,  there 
is  generally  an  cmter  covering  of  gneiss,  the  two  rocks  passing  one  into  the 
otlier  by  insensll)le  gradations. 

Mica-schist  differs  little  in  composition  from  the  two  preceding  rocks,  but 
the  proportion  of  feldspar  is  usually  much  smaller.  Sometimes  quartz  and 
sonii-times  mica  are  the  prevailing  constituents,  and  the  rock  is  coiufiact  or 
schistose  in  texture,  as  the  first  or  the  second  predominate.  In  mountains 
whereof  gneiss  ii  the  chief  com[)onent,  this  often  passes  into  mica-schist 
towards  the  outer  an<l  upper  portions  of  the  mass. 

A  gradual  passage  is  also  found  between  mica-schist  and  certa'n  rocks 
that  appear  undoubtedly  sedimentary,  though  no  sufficient  means  i-xist  for 
determining  their  geological  age.  Such  are  certain  argillaceous  schists,  and 
the  green  and  grey  slates  of  the  Swiss  geologists. 
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The  calcareous  mica-schist  (Germ.  Blauschipfer),  first  remarked  by  Saus- 
sure,  and  which  is  abundant  at  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  is  also  found  in  the 
Salzburg  Alps,  is  apparently  a  nietamorphic  rock,  and  to  the  same  catecrory 
must  be  referred  the  Roche  de  Corne,  or  *■  palceopitre'  of  Saussure,  which 
sometimes  assumes  the  appearance  of  mica-schist,  and  elsewhere  appears  to 
be  closely  connected  with  the  anthraciferous  paljeozoic  schists, 

Ai-kesine,  or  talcose  granite,  is  a  rock  of  some  importance,  from  its  pre- 
valence among  the  erratic  blocks  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  often 
veined  like  gneiss,  and  liiffers  from  it  chiefly  by  the  substitution  of  talc  for 
mica.  The  rock  prevails  in  the  central  part  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  and, 
accordiDgto  M  Gerlat'h,  tlie  Dent  Blanche  is  entirely  composed  of  it.  The 
famous  erratic  block  of  Steinhof  in  Soleure  is  arkesine.  With  reference  to 
the  origin  of  that  and  other  blocks,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  limits  of  this 
rock  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Pennine  chain  shovdd  be  more  fully  traced. 

Chhmte- schist  differs  from  mica-schist  merely  by  the  presence  of  chlorite, 
usually  of  dark  green  colour,  in  place  of  mica,  but  it  passes  into  mica-schist, 
and  sometimes  also  into  talcose  schist.  This  rock  is  seen  in  several  of  the 
higher  peaks  of  the  Alps,  e.g.,  Monte  Viso,  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  Gross 
Glockner. 

Talcose  schist  bears  the  same  relation  to  arkesine  that  mica-schist  does 
to  protogine.  It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  quartz  and  talc,  and  is 
usually  of  a  light  green  or  grey  colour.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  Tessin  and 
the  Valais. 

Hornblende  schist  contains  hornblende,  mixed  in  vnriable  proportions  with 
quartz  and  feldspar.  Sometimes  this  rock  is  closely  connected  with  un- 
doubted igneous  rocks,  while  it  often  appears  no  less  intimately  connected 
with  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  the  dolomite  of  Airolo  and  the  marbles 
of  Ornavasso.  M.  Studer  has  judiciously  remarked,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  that  identity  of  mineral  composition,  in  this  case,  implies  identity 
of  origin. 

Diorite  or  Greenstone  is  a  more  compact  form  of  the  last-mentioned  rock 
of  finer  grain,  and  with  little  quartz.     It  occurs  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps. 

Serpentine  is  a  well-known  rock,  consisting,  when  pure,  of  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia combined  with  hydrate  of  the  same  base.  It  generally  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  iron,  to  which  its  varied  tints  are  partly  due, 
along  with  other  minerals,  such  as  asbestos,  chlorite,  &c.  Serpentine  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  Alpine  chain,  being  present  at  very  many  points, 
though  usually  in  comparatively  small  masses.  A  large  field  for  investiga- 
tion remains  open  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  rock,  and  its  relations  to 
the  adjoining  strata.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Apennines  it  presents  all 
the  appearances  of  an  eruptive  rock,  having  pierced  through  the  overlying 
Eocene  deposits,  which  are  often  converted  into  jasper  near  the  point  of 
contact.  Similar  relations  seem  to  exist  between  the  serpentine  and  the 
neighbouring  rocks  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  elsewhere.  In  other  districts,  as 
on  tiie  M.  side  of  St.  Gottluird,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  ]\Ionte  Rosa,  a 
serpentine,  not  distinguishable  from  the  other  in  mineral  character,  appears 
to  be  itself  a  metamorphic  rock,  so  didicult  is  it  to  trace  a  limit  between  it 
and  the  metamorpliic  green  and  grey  slates. 

Euphotifle^  or  ^ahhro,  is  a  rock  allied  to  serpentine,  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  diallage,  or  smaragdite,  associated  with  other  minerals.     A  very 
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beautiful  variety  forms  a  portion  of  the  Saas  Grat,  and  is  brought  down  to 
the  valley  of  Saas  by  the  AUalein  Glacier. 

The  period  of  formation  of  the  crystalline  rocks  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  same  rcasoniiifT  which  fjiuides  us  in  the  study  of  tlie  sedimentary 
rocks.  In  the  absence  of  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  fossil  remains, 
we  can  argue  oidy  from  the  apparent  relations  bet-ween  these  and  the 
fossiliferous  rocks. 

Tiiosc  wlio  regard  the  rocks  which  we  have  described  under  the  general 
name  of  Gneiss  Group  as  altogether  metaniorphic,  cannot  doubt  t!iat  they 
re{)resent  in  an  altered  form  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
and  may  look  upon  the  protogine  as  the  remains  of  the  original  crust  formed 
I  by  the  cooling  of  the  surface  of  our  planet. 

Other  geologists,  who  consider  these  rocks  to  be  essentially  of  eruptive 
i character,  must  nevertheless  carry  back  the  date  of  their  fiist  appearance 
'to  a  very  early  period,  anterior,  in  all  probability,  to  the  epoch  of  the  Trias. 
uThe  eruption  of  the  true  granite  and  its  allies  seems  to  have  occurred  at  a 
[somewhat  later  period.  It  is  apparently  contemporary  with  the  red  por- 
sphyry,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  was  upraised  about  the  close  of  the 
•Triassic  Period. 

I  The  serpentine,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  is  certainly  eruptive, 
was  long  posterior  in  its  appearance  to  the  preceding  rocks.  M.  de  Sismonda 
believes  the  serpentine  of  Piedmont  to  have  been  ejected  at  the  same  time 
I  as  that  of  the  Apennines,  i.e.,  about  the  close  of  the  Eocene  Period,  or  the 
i  commencement  of  the  Miocene.  As  already  mentioned,  the  origin  of  the 
serpentine  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps  is  still  involved  in  doubt,  and  calls 
for  further  enquiry.  The  small  patches  of  basalt  seen  in  the  Venetian 
Alps  were  certainly  protruded  during  the  Eocene  Period. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  ALPS  INTO  GEOLOGICAL  GROUPS. 

We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  groups  into  which  the  Alps  may  be 
i divided;  defining  the  term  group  as  a  mountain  mass  characterised  by  a 
icrystalline  centre,  and  an  outer  coating  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Professor 
Studer,  in  his  'Geology  of  Switzerland,'  has  distinguished  nineteen  groups 
iin  the  region  between  the  Ligurian  Alps  and  the  Adige.  In  attempting  to 
[extend  the  classification  to  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps,  it  naturally 
becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  these  groups,  which  is  here 
carried  to  thirty-three.  The  list  will  no  doubt  be  still  further  extended 
when  the  eastern  part  of  the  chain  shall  have  been  more  minutely  studied. 

I.  Ligurian   Group. 

Though  not  usually  counted  as  a  portion  of  the  Alpine  chain,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  omit  this  group,  which,  on  a  smnll  scale,  exhibits  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  arrangement  already  described.  This  forms  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  curve  enclosing  the  plain  of  Piedmont  on  the  S.,  as  the 
Pennine  Alps  do  towards  the  N.  Orographically,  it  serves  as  the  link 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  being  connected  by  a  continuous  ridge 
with  both  those  chains.     Geologically,  however,  it  is  perfectly  well  defined, 
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as  tlie  crvstalline  centre,  formed  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  lying  at  the  head 
of  tlie  valleys  of  tlie  Tanaro  nnd  the  Borniida,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  girdle  of  calcareous  rocks.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is  in  all  directions 
regularly  anticlinal.  The  highest  summit — Monte  Mtmdole — is  8,005  ft. 
in  height. 

II.  Maritime  Alps  Group. 

This  group  is  well  defined  to  the  N.  by  the  Valley  of  the  Stura,  and  to 
the  E.  and  W.  by  the  Col  di  Tenda  and  the  Col  d'Argentiere.  To  the  S. 
its  outer  coating  of  calcareous  rocks  falls  towards  the  Mediterranean  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Roja  and  the  Tinea.  Its  highest  summit  is  the  Cima  dei 
Gelas  (10,433  ft.),  but  several  other  peaks  towards  the  centre  of  the  gro;  p 
attain  to  10,000  ft.  The  Col  delle  Cerese  and  Col  delle  Finestre,  describeU 
in  §  1,  as  well  as  other  passes  lying  farther  W.,  traverse  the  crystalline  centre 
of  the  group.  At  the  summit  of  each  of  these  passes  is  found  protogine 
granite,  flanked  on  either  side  by  considerable  masses  of  gneiss,  wherein  the 
fan  structure  is  distin(;tly  perceived.  The  general  direction  of  the  crystal- 
line a.xes  is  from  N\V.  to  SE.,  but  the  strike  of  the  stratification  is  N.  and 
S.  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  beyond  it  NNW.  to  SSE. 

III.  CoTTiAN  Alps  Group. 

Geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  the 
geologist  cannot  aid  in  fixing  them  with  any  accuracy.  The  crystalline 
nucleus  of  this  group  is  neither  so  considerable  nor  so  continuous  as  in  the 
others  here  enumerated.  Instead  of  forming  a  well-defined  mass,  it  may  be 
more  accurately  described  as  a  series  of  scattered  fragments,  evidently  con- 
nected together,  forming  a  curved  zone,  whose  limits  are  ap|)roximately  the 
course  of  the  Maira  to  the  S.,  and  that  of  the  Dora  Riparia  to  the  N.,  and 
whose  centre  lies  in  the  Vaudois  valleys  of  the  Pellice  ami  the  Chisone 
There  is  here  no  trace  of  the  fan  structure.  Granite  is  wanting,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  by  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  which  for  the  most  part  do  not 
rise  to  th  ■  highest  peaks,  but  on  the  E.  side  extend  to  the  margin  of  the 
plain  of  Piedmont.  If  there  be  any  remains  of  a  zone  of  inetamorphic  rocks 
on  that  side  of  the  chain,  it  must  be  confined  within  narrow  liuiits. 

An  opposite  condition  prevails  on  the  W.  side,  wiiere  mctamorphic  rocks 
far  surpass  in  extent  the  crystalline  nucleus,  and  rise  to  a  much  higher 
level,  forming  a  continuous  range  from  the  Dora  to  Monte  Viso.  This 
unusual  arrangement  is  accompanied  by  another  singular  plien(mienon,  whicii 
one  day  may  serve  to  ex[)lain  the  peculiarities  of  this  group.  Along  the 
crest  of  the  range  masses  of  serpentine,  whicli  appear  to  have  been  protruded 
through  the  surrounding  metamorphic  rocks,  recur  at  intervals,  extending 
beyond  the  Dora  Rii)aria  nearly  to  Turin,  and  forming  in  p;irt  the  peak  of 
the  Roche  Melon  as  well  as  several  other  conspicuous  summits.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  u|)heaval  of  the  chain  is  (umnected  with  the  protrusion  of 
these  masses  of  serpentine.  The  higiiest  summit  of  this  group,  the  Monte 
Viso,  is  composed  partly  of  serpentine,  and  partly  of  talcose  slate  and  gneiss. 

A  branch  of  the  principal  range,  characterised  also  by  the  presence  of 
serpentine,  stretches  SW.  from  Monte  Viso,  and  extends  to  the  Mont  Enclias- 
traye  at  the  W.  end  of  the  range  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  This  j)art  of  the 
chain  includes  several  lofty  suuimlts,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Grand 
Rioburent. 
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IV.  Graiax  Alps  Group. 

Some  geoiirapliers  inclu<le  in  the  Graian  Alps  all  the  ranges  lying  between 
the  Dora  Riparia  and  the  Dora  Baltea,  while  others  fix  the  S.  limit  at  the 
valley  of  Viu,  referring  the  range  between  the  Mont  Tabor  and  the  Roche 
Melon  to  the  Cottian  group,  Xeither  of  these  boundaries  agrees  with  tlie 
geological  limits  of  the  group.  The  crystalline  nucleus  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Val  Grande  (§  13),  and  disappears  towards  the  N".,  beneath 
the  overlying  metaniorphic  rocks,  long  before  it  reaches  the  Dora  Baltea. 
To  the  W.  it  extends  to  the  Levanna,  forming  but  a  narrow  band,  while  t>> 
the  NE.  it  widens  out  and  gradually  sinks  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  plain, 
from  which  it  is  but  partially  separated  by  a  narrow  band  of  sedimentary 
rocks.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  group,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Oreo,  protogine 
granite  is  present,  but  it  does  not  occupy  much  space,  nor  docs  it  I'ise  into 
the  highest  peaks,  which  are  composed  of  crystalline  schists.  Though  this  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  Cottian  group,  the  direction  of  the  crystalline 
axis  is  here  directed  fiom  SW.  to  !NE.,  while  in  the  former  it  is  nearly  due 
N.  and  S.  Metaniorphic  secondary  rocks  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
great  height  on  the  N.  side  of  the  central  axis,  and  the  streams  that  descend 
through  the  valleys  of  Savaranche,  Rhemes,  and  Grisanciie  traverse  highly 
altered  rocks,  referred  by  M.  Sismonda  to  the  Jurassic  formation,  but  not 
yet  completely  determined.  Gneiss  is  seen  here  and  there  in  these  valleys, 
underlying  the  sedimentary  rock. 

The  broad  zone  or  trou;.'h  between  this  group  and  that  of  the  Belledonne 
(VII.)  is  not,  perha[)S,  quite  continuous.  Two  small  patches  of  crystalline 
rock  have  been  observed  in  the  Tarentaise  Alps  ;  one  of  them  in  the  valley 
of  the  Leisse,  N.  of  Termignon  ;  the  other  near  the  source  of  the  Doron,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Col  de  Chaviere.  This  appears  to  indicate  the  rudiments 
of  a  nucleus  which  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  upheaval  of  the  fine 
peaks  of  the  Grande  Casse  and  the  Mont  Pourri.  In  the  absence  of  further 
information,  we  nieiely  indicate  the  probable  existence  of  a  Vanoise  or 
Tarentaise  group,  in  a  position  intermediate  between  the  Graian  and  the 
Belledonne  groups. 

V.  Pelvoux  Group. 

This  rugged  mass  is  one  of  those  that  exhibit  most  distinctly  the  general 
plan  of  Alpine  architecture  explained  in  the  preceding  pages.  A  central 
mass  of  granite,  passing  towards  its  circumference  into  gneiss,  is  surrounded 
by  more  or  less  altered  sedimentary  rocks.  The  fan  structui-e  is  traceable 
throughout  the  entire  group.  For  orographic  details,  see  the  introduction 
to  §  9. 

VI.  Grandes  Rousses  Group. 
This  comparatively  small  group  is  interposed  between  the  last  and  the 
succeeding  group.  It  includes  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge,  chiefly  composed  of 
gneiss,  with  one  or  more  parallel  bands  of  the  same  rock,  separated  by  frag- 
ments of  the  extensive  zone  of  liassic  schists  which  prevails  on  the  skirts  of 
this  and  the  preceding  group.  The  dip  both  of  the  gneiss  and  the  overlying 
sedimentary  rocks  is  eastward,  or  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  prevailing 
in  the  next  group — a  circumstance  which,  along  with  others,  points  to  a  close 
connection  between  them.     lu  the  valley  of  the  Olle,  which  separates  the 
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two  jrroiiy)s,  t1ie  lias  overlies  the  njneiss  in  unconformable  stratification, 
indicating  the  occurrence  of  an  interval  between  the  tirst  upheaval  of  the 
gneiss  and  the  deposition  oi'  the  lias. 

VII.  Belledonne  Group. 

We  include  under  this  name  a  very  considerable  group,  extending  f:ir  to  the 
S.  of  the  Ilomanche,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  tlie  other,  to  the  mountains  of 
Beaufort.  It  is  narrower  and  less  lofty  than  those  hitherto  described — its 
highest  peak  (§  10)  being  but  9,780  ft.  in  height — but  of  comparatively  great 
length.  The  mass  is  cut  through  by  three  deep  clefts,  which  respectively  give 
passage  to  the  Romanche,  the  Arc,  and  the  Isere,  and  to  thiee  important  lines 
of  road.  The  direction  of  the  crystalline  axis  fiom  near  the  Col  du  Bonliomme 
to  the  Ilomanche  is  NE.  to  S \V.,  but  beyond  that  river  the  axis  runs  from  N. 
to  S.  The  main  range  is  formed  of  gneiss,  and  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
group  protogine  granite  appears,  and  tlie  fan  structvire  is  traceable  in  many 
places — e.g.,  in  the  mass  of  the  Grand  Charnier  (§  8).  M.  Lory  has  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  a  secondary  crystalline  axis  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
principal  range,  Ibrmed  of  talco.-'e  slate,  witli  the  dip  nearly  vertical  on  its 
Hanks,  and  diminishing  gradually  towards  the  summit  so  as  to  resemble  the 
ibrm  of  a  Gothic  arch  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top.  Some  geologists  have 
included  this  group,  along  with  the  two  following,  under  the  name  Western 
Alps,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  intimately  connected  together. 
It  is  natural  to  (conceive  that  the  crystalline  axis  of  this  group  extends 
beneath  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  so  as  to  form  with 
the  following  but  a  single  ridge. 

VIII.  Mont  Blanc  Group. 

None  of  the  groups  here  described  exhibit  more  perfectly  than  this  does 
the  normal  type  of  structure.  The  vast  mass  crowned  by  the  monarch  of 
the  Alps  is  at  once  apprehended  as  a  homogeneous  mass,  unbroken  by  any 
considerable  cleft  or  depression.  The  geological  limits  aie  well  defined, 
and  agree  pretty  nearly  with  the  external  characters,  'ihus  the  valleys  of 
Chamouni  and  Trient,  and  that  of  Montjoie,  the  Col  du  Bonhonnne,  tlie 
Lex  Blanche  (or  Alice  Blanche),  and  the  Val  Ferrex,  constitute  a  geological 
as  well  as  an  orographic  boundary  to  the  group.  Only  at  the  NE.  end  of 
the  range  the  crystalline  a.xis  extends  across  the  Dranse,  and  even  to  the  rt, 
V)ank  of  the  Rhone,  where  it  disappears  beneath  the  limestone  and  black 
.schists  of  the  Vaiais. 

The  fan  structure  is  perfectly  developed  here,  and  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  Saussure.  On  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois,  at  the 
Col  de  Balme,  and  elsewhere,  the  gneiss  is  seen  to  dip  at  an  angle  of  about 
30^  towards  the  centre  of  the  range.  On  the  opposite  side,  in  the  Val 
Ferrex,  the  angle  of  dip  is  about  the  same,  but  its  direction  is  reversed. 

The  rock  which  jjrevails  throughout  the  group  is  a  protogine  granite, 
composed  of  cpiartz,  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  mica,  and  talc.  Of  this  tlie  central 
{>art  of  tlie  chain  is  exclusively  constituted.  On  both  flanks  are  found 
gneiss  and  crystalline  slates. 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  peaks,  or  aiguilles,  which  is  described  in 
the  introduction  to  §  lU,  has  given  rise  to  speculations  among  geologists 
which  have  not  led  to  any  positive  conclusion. 
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IX.  Aiguilles  Rouges  Group. 

Tliis  small  mass,  which  some  writers  regard  as  an  appendage  of  the 
parallel  range  of  Mont  Blane,  is  separated  from  it  by  a  well-defined  trough, 
marked  by  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  tlie  Col  de  Balme,  and  the  valley  of  the 
■J'lient.  The  nueh'us  of  the  group  is  confined  to  the  comparatively  unim- 
j)ortant  range  of"  the  Prevent  and  the  Aiguilles  Kouges.  The  higher 
paiallel  range  to  the  NW.,  extending  frum  the  Rochers  des  Fys  to  theBuet, 
and  thence  to  the  Dent  du  Midi,  forms  a  portion  of  the  coating  of  secondary 
rocks  that  lie  upon  the  outer  flanks  of  the  range  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  fiagments  of  the  same  fos>iliferous  rocks  are  found  on  or  near  to  some 
of  the  highest  of  the  crystalline  sunnnits  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges.  At  the 
NK.  extremity  the  axis  extends  across  the  Rhone,  and  is  seen  to  underlie 
the  calcareous  rocks  of  the  Dent  de  Morcles. 

The  crystalline  nucleus  is  composed  of  protogine  similar  to  that  of  Mont 
Blanc.     There  is  no  appearance  of  the  fan  structuie. 

X.  Valais  Group. 

This  group  includes  some  of  the  least  accessible  portions  of  the  Alpine 
chain,  and  geologists  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  peaks  and  ridges 
chiellv  from  the  moraines  of  the  glaciers  that  descend  into  the  valleys  of 
Bai.'nes,  Kerens,  Heremence,  and  Anniviers.  We  include  herein  the  entire 
mass  lying  between  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  the  Nicolai  Thai 
leading  fi-om  Zermatt  to  Visp,  being  that  included  in  sections  18  and  19  of 
the  present  work.  On  three  sides  the  limits  are  pretty  well  fixed  by  the 
Rhone,  the  valley  of  the  Dranse,  the  St.  Bernard  Pass,  and  the  Val 
Pellina.  On  the  E.  side  the  limit  is  less  well-defined,  but  the  presence  of 
sedimentary  rocks  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Visp  seems  to  show  that  that  valley 
may  properly  be  considered  as  a  trough  separating  this  from  the  following 
group.  M.  Studer,  however,  has  not  adopted  the  division,  and  he  makes 
the  Valais  group  extend  to  the  Albrun  and  the  Bortelhorn. 

The  crystalline  rocks  forming  the  central  portion  of  this  group  are  but 
imperfectly  known,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  successful  attempts  made 
to  penetrate  its  recesses  will  lead  to  more  accurate  knowledge.  A  peculiar 
green  variety  of  protogine,  called  arkexine,  which  has  supplied  a  large 
portion  of  the  erratic  blocks  of  the  valley  uf  the  Rhone,  appears  to  be 
derived  mainly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dent  Blanche  and  the  Mont 
Collon.     Syenite  is  found  in  the  Val  Pellina. 

The  S.  dip  of  the  strata,  near  Chermontane  at  the  head  of  the  Val  de 
Bajines,  and  the  N.  dip  in  the  Val  Pellina,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main 
range,  are  indications  that  the  fan  structure  is  not  wanting  here. 

XI.  SiMPLON  Group. 

As  mentioned  above,  M.  Studer  has  included  this  as  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
ceding group.  We  are  led  to  separate  them- not  only  by  the  presence  of  a 
calcareous  band  extending  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Visp  from  Zmutt  to 
opposite  Randa,  but  because  many  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
materials  of  the  Saas  Great  and  the  Mischabelhorner,  though  crystalline  in 
appearance,  are  in  truth  highly  metamorphic  sedimentary  rocks. 

The  undoubted  crystalline  nucleus  of  this  group  commences  on  the  E* 
side  of  the  valley  of  Saas  in  the  range  of  the  Fletschhorn  and  the  Weissmies 
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(§  21),  and  extends  beyond  the  pass  of  the  Siniplon  to  the  i\ronte  Leone, 
the  Bi>rtelhorn,  and  the  Albrun.  Arkesine  prevails  at  the  W.  end,  <rra- 
nite  at  the  E.  end  of  the  range.  The  fan  structure  is  traceable  in  the 
valley  of  Saas  and  along  the  pass  of  the  Simplon. 

XII.  Tessin  Group. 

This  group  contains  the  most  extensive  mass  of  crystalline  rock  existing 
in  the  Central  Alps.  It  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  those  tokens  of  violent 
action  that  lend  interest  to  the  higher  masses  of  the  Alps.  Here  the 
crystalline  mass  is  remarkably  continuous  and  compact,  and  the  ridges 
attain  a  tolerably  uniform  average  level,  unbroken  by  conspicuous  peaks. 
The  limits  are  not  well  fixed,  but  may  be  very  roughly  indicated  by  the 
course  of  the  Tessin,  from  the  Nufenen  Pass  to  Bellinzona,  on  the  N.  and 
E.,  and  by  the  Val  Antigorio  to  the  W.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
limits  of  this  group  to  the  SW.,  and  M.  Studer  has  united  it  with  that 
of  Monte  Rosa.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  a  boundary  may  be  found  in 
the  Val  Anzasca,  and  we  retain  them  provisionally  as  distinct  groups.  To 
the  S.  a  zone  of  hornblende  rocks,  associated  with  schists  and  dolomite, 
marks  the  separation  between  this  and  the  group  of  the  Italian  lakes. 

The  prevailing  rocks  are  gneiss  and  mica-schist;  the  latter  forming  the 
hiofher  ridges,  while  gneiss  occupies  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys.  The 
latter  is  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  splits  into  slabs ;  and  this 
quality  has  been  turned  to  account,  and  gives  rise  to  a  trade  in  flags  and 
stone  pillars  that  are  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  Val  Maggia,  Val  An- 
tigorio, and  Val  Leventina. 

The  fan  structure  is  not  found  here,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
stratification,  which  is  vertical  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valleys  and  irregular 
in  the  intermediate  zone,  becomes  nearly  horizontal  towards  the  centre.  The 
strike  does  not  follow  the  general  direction  of  the  mass,  but  approaches  to 
N.  and  S. 

XIII.    FiNSTERAARHORN    GrOUP. 

This  includes  the  well-known  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  The 
highest  summits,  such  as  the  Aletschhorn,  Jungfrau,  Monch,  and  Sclireck- 
horn,  as  well  as  the  Finsteraarhorn  itself,  lie  within  the  crystalline  nucleus, 
being  formed  partly  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  and  partly  of  a  semi-stratifieil 
(i^ranite  which  sometimes  exhibits  a  very  perfect  crystalline  structure.  The 
axis  extends  from  the  Lotschen  Thai,  where  it  disappears  under  the  calca- 
reous rocks  of  the  Gemmi  range,  to  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  the  Linth, 
where  it  has  raised  to  a  great  height  the  Jurassic  rocks  that  make  up  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Todi  and  the  Clariden  Grat.  It  is  deeply  cut  through 
l>y  the  valley  of  the  Reuss.  Nearly  at  its  centre  the  group  is  traversed 
bv  a  zone  of  hornblende  rocks,  which,  possibly,  indicate  tiie  existence  of  a 
primitive  trough  between  two  nearly  adjoining  crystalline  centres.  The  fan 
structure  is  distinctly  seen  on  "both  slopes  of  the  range. 

XIV.  St.  Gottiiard  Group. 

This  comparatively  small  mass  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  that 

last  descril)ed,  that  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  do  to  the  Mont  Blanc  group.     They 

are  sep:irated  oidy  by  tlie  narrow  trough  of  the  Urseren  Thai  and  the  Furku 

Bass.   The  St.  Gotthard  group  extends  eastward  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Vorder 
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Rhein,   and   attains  its   highest   elevation    in   the    Meilelshorner  (10,500'), 
between  the  valleys  ol  Medels  and  Sumvix. 

The  granite  of  the  St.  Gotthard  is  well  known  for  its  large  crystals  of 
feldspar,  and  for  the  rare  njinerals  which  it  contains.  It  is  confined,  however, 
to  the  centre  of  the  range,  passing  on  either  side  into  gneiss,  which,  in  its 
turn,  shows  a  gradual  transition  to  mica-schist  abundantly  charged  with 
garnet  crystals      The  fan  structure  is  very  evident  throughout  the  group. 

Among  the  minerals  which  are  found  in  the  granite  are  several  containing 
oxide  of  titanium — e.g.,  rutile,  anatase,  and  brookite — besides  which  are 
hematite,  fluor  spar,  apatite,  axinite,  tourmaline,  and  remarkably  fine  quartz 
crystals. 

XV.  Monte  Eosa  Group. 

Though  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  this  group  has  naturally  attracted 
much  attention  by  its  height,  by  the  grand  forms  of  its  peaks,  and  by  the 
extensive  glaciei's  which  it  feeds.  Its  limits  to  the  S.  are  marked  by  the 
mass"s  of  hornblende  rock  Iviiig  S.  of  Val  Anzasca,  and  N.  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Sesin.  A  similar  zone,  though  of  small  dimensions,  including 
various  nietamorphic  schists  and  dolomitic  limestones,  serves  to  separate 
this  from  the  Vahiis  group.  In  some  of  the  highest  peaks,  such  as  the  Mat- 
terlmru  and  the  Strahlhorn,  these  nietamorphic  rocks  have  been  carried  to  a 
very  great  height.  E.  of  the  great  cirque  of  Macugnaga  the  crystalline  axis 
extends  through  a  portion  of  the  Val  Anzasca  between  two  converging 
masses  of  hornblende  rock,  and  seemingly  disappears  near  to  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  As  already  mentioned,  some  geologists  regard  the  Tessin  A1[)S 
as  an  easterly  extension  of  this  group.  In  support  of  that  opinion,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  rocks  are  nearlv  identical  in  character.  Granite  is  here 
very  rare,  and  mica-schist  forms  the  higher  part  of  the  mass,  extending  to 
the  very  summit  of  Monte  Rosa.     The  fan  structure  is  not  traceable  here. 

At  the  head  of  the  Val  Sesia,  on  the  SSE.  side  of  Monte  Rosa,  a  small 
mass  of  gneis.s  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  hornblende  schists. 
Though  of  small  extent,  this,  perhaps,  deserves  to  be  distinLniished  under  the 
title  '  Val  Sesia  Group,"  and  is  certainly  interesting  from  its  position,  which 
imikes  it  in  some  sort  a  link  between  the  Graian  and  the  Monte  Rosa  groups. 
M.  Si.-monda,  indeed,  believes  it  to  be  continuous  with  the  band  of  gneiss 
which  is  crossed  near  Donnaz  in  the  A^'al  d'Aosta,  and  is  universally  regarded 
as  an  eastern  extension  of  the  axis  of  the  Graian  range. 

XVI.  Adula  Group. 
From  the  Col  di  Nara,  E.  of  Faido,  a  rugged  and  rarely-trodden  mass  of 
mountains  is  seen  to  the  eastward.  The  summits  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  glaciers  hang  on  their  upper  declivitie.-^,  but  are  not  fed  by  reservoirs 
sunieiently  extensive  to  urge  tlieui  downward  into  the  valleys.  These  peaks 
belong  to  the  A-dula  group,  whose  highest  point — Piz  Valrhein  (11,153') — is 
rivaileil  by  several  of  its  neighbours.  A  zone  of  nietamorphic  rocks, 
extending  northward  from  the  Val  Blegno  across  the  Luckmanier  Pass, 
limits  the  group  on  the  W.  side.  To  the  K.  it  is  equally  well  separated  from 
the  ne.xt  by  the  metamorphic  schists  of  the  Val  Misocco,  traversed  by  the 
road  of  the  Bernardino.  The  strike  of  the  strata  and  the  direction  of  the 
principal  valleys  is  here  nearly  meridional,  or  transverse  to  the  general 
bearing  of  the  Lepontine  Alps. 
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XVII.  SuRETA  Group. 
This  not  very  important  i^roup  is  divided  into  two  branches  by  a  zone  of 
stratified  and  metamorphic  rocks  tliat  extend  from  the  Spliiged  Pass  to 
beU)w  Isola  in  the  Val  di  San  Giaconio,  through  which  the  road  descends  to 
Chiavenna.  On  the  W.  side  of  that  valley  gneiss  shows  itself  on  the  S. 
declivity  of  the  chain,  and  rises  into  the  peak  of  the  Tanibohorn  (10,750'). 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  pass  the  gneiss  assumes  a  peculiar  porphyroid  character, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  Kolla  granite.  It  extends  into  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  gorge  below  Andeer.  To  the  E.  the  limit  of  the 
group  is  formed  by  the  schists  and  triassic  limestones  of  tlie  Oberhalbsfein 
Valley.  The  stratification  here  runs  E.  and  W.,  which  is  the  prevailing 
direction  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  Alps. 

XVIII.  Group  of  the  Italian  Lakes. 
This  is  a  very  peculiar  group,  and  well  deserves  study  for  its  bearing  on 
the  general  theory  of  the  elevation  of  the  Alps.  It  is  a  long  and  comparatively 
very  narrowband  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  extending  in  a  curved  line  from  the 
Lago  Maggiore  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adda,  seeming  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
between  the  outer  zone  of  sedimentary  rocks  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Alps 
and  the  higher  interior  groups.  This  long  ridge  is  cut  across  by  three  deep 
valleys,  occupied  by  as  many  lakes — Maggiore,  Lugano,  and  Como.  The 
E.  limit  is  not  well  fixed,  but  is  apparently  to  be  sought  in  the  upper  end 
of  Val  Camonica.  The  N.  limit  is  marked  by  the  zone  of  hornblende  rock 
extending  from  near  Locarno  to  the  M(mte  Camoghe,  and  which  may  be 
traced  as  far  E.  as  Sondrio.  There  is  none  of  the  crystalline  groups  whose 
eruptive  nature  seems  more  questionable  than  this.  The  summits  bordering 
on  the  lake  district  nowhere  attain  a  great  height,  the  loftiest  summit  being 
the  Monte  Legnone  (8,562'),  near  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  At  the 
E.  end  of  the  ran<ie  the  Monte  Redorta,  perh.ips  not  the  highest,  attains 
9,922  ft.  The  strike  of  the  strata  is  generally  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
crystalline  axis. 

XIX.    Bernina  Group. 

In  this  group  we  include  the  highest  summits  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  whose 
importance  was  long  underrated,  but  which,  of  late,  have  much  attracted 
the  attention  of  travellers  and  men  of  science.  The  central  mass,  or  Bernina 
])roper,  includes  two  peaks,  the  Piz  Bernina  and  Piz  Zupo,  exceeding  13,000  It., 
and  several  othei's  sur|)assing  12,000  ft.  On  either  side  of  this  are  several 
minor  mountain  masses  rarely  visited  and  little  known,  whose  relation  to  the 
central  group  has  been  but  very  lately  ascertained.  In  common  with  M. 
Studer,  the  writer  of  this  sketch*  regarded  the  assemblage  of  crystalline 
masses  that  surround  the  sources  of  the  Inn  as  forming  a  single  homogeneous 
mass,  in  which  gneiss  played  the  principal  part,  and  wherein  granite  appeared 
merely  in  scattered  islets  surrounding  the  true  centre  of  the  group. 

The  recent  researches  of  Piof".  Theobald  have  completely  changed  this 
opinion.  He  has  shown  that  under  the  name  of  this  single  group  there  exist 
at  least  sevenf  subordinate  groups,  each  comj)lcte  in  itself,  and  difTeriiig  fivmi 

*  Bulletin  de  l.-j  Soc.  des  Sc.  dp  Neuchatol,  tome  vi.  p.  162. 

t  The  range  ol  the  Monle  delle  Disgrazie  probably  forms  an  eighth  group [Eu.] 
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those  liitherto  enumorated  in  no  respect  save  that  most  of  them  are  of  very 
small  dimensions.     He  distiniifiiishes  them  as  follows  :■ — 

1.  The  Beritina  proper,  limited  to  E.  and  W.by  the  Bernina  Pass  and  the 
]\luretto  Pass  respectively.  The  higher  peaks  arc  composed  of  granite, 
syenite,  or  a  syenitic  greenstone. 

2.  The  Alhigria.  Group,  lying  between  the  head  of  theVal  Masino  and  tlie 
Val  Bregaglia.  The  Piz  Zocca  is  ll,-2-21  ft.  in  height,  and  several  other 
neighbouring  granitic  peaks  approach  it  very  nearly.  This  borders  on  a 
little-known  range  whose  highest  summit  is  the  ]\Ionte  delle  Disgrazie,  in 
wliich  serpentine  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  rock. 

3.  Tlie  Jiilier,  or  Gruvusalvas  Group,  lying  between  the  Julier  and 
[  Septimer  Passes  and  the  head  of  the  Engadine,  of  small  extent,  but  very 
I      interesting  on  account  of  its  peculiar  mineral  structure. 

I  4.  Tlie  Piz  Ot  Group,  a  small  mass  on  the  1.  side  of  the  Engadine,  N.  of 
\    Samaden.     The  Piz  Ot  is  10,G63  ft.  in  height. 

k  5.  The  Piz  Err  Group,  NE.  of  the  last,  and  more  distant  from  the  Ber- 
f  nina,  separated  from  it  by  a  band  of  sedimentary  rocks.  A  number  of  high 
I     points  :ire  gathered  round  the  Piz  Err  (11,140'). 

!         6.  T\\Q  Languard  Gi-oup.     This  includes  a  small  mass  of  crystalline  rocks, 

'     whose  centre  is  the  Piz  Languard,  now  very  often  visited  for  the  sake  of  its 

'     fine  panoramic  view.     This  group  is   limited   to  the  E.  and   S.  by  the  Val 

Chiamuera  and  the  Val  Livigno.     Gneiss   is   here  the   prevailing  rock,  but 

towards  the  summit  it  passes  into  granite. 

7.  The  Poschiavo  Group.  This  probably  includes  the  whole  mountain 
mass  lying  between  the  V"al  Viola  and  the  Val  Tellina.  It  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  gneiss,  but  granite  appears  near  Brusio,  on  the  road  of  the 
Bernina,  a  little  N.  of  Tiiano. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  none  of  the  subordinate  groups  above  enume- 
rated exhibit  any  trace  of  the  fan  structure,  possibly  owing  to  their  small 
extent. 

It  is  premature  to  speculate  on  the  causes  which  have  broken  up  this 
region,  where  crystalline  rocks  are  dis})layed  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  into  a 
inunber  of  small  separate  centres  ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that,  looking 
at  each  of  tht-se  in  succession,  we  find  no  deviation  from  the  normal  type  of 
Alpine  structure. 

XX.  Adamello  Group. 

Between  the  head  of  the  Val  Camonica  and  the  Val  Rendena,  in  the 
It:ilian  Tyrol,  rises  a  lofty  range,  covered  with  neve  and  glacier,  with 
numerous  summits  that  rise  but  little  above  the  general  level.  The  highest 
of  these,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  group,  is  the  Monte  Adamello 
(11.669').  Tliis  group  is  mainly  composed  of  a  well-marked  variety  of 
granite,  containing  hornblende,  which  is  encompassed  by  a  zone  of  crystal- 
line schists. 

The  district  is  as  yet  too  little  known  to  fix  the  liniit.s  of  the  crystalline 
nucleus  with  accuracy,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  constitutes  the 
most  extensive  mass  of  true  granite  in  the  Alps.  According  to  Mr.  Ball, 
the  range  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Val  di  Geneva,  culmiruiting  in  the  peak  of 
tiie  Pre^anella  (ll.G8i2'),  consists  altogether  of  the  Adamello  granite,  which 
extends  southward  on   b(nh  sides   of  the  head  valley  of  the  L'hiese,  to  the 
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IMonte  del  Castello,  and  the  ran^e  at  the  head  of  Val  Bregnzzo.  It  also 
appears  in  Val  Saviore,  and  is  [)robably  prolon<red  to  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  Cidfaro.  Not  being  aware  of  tlie  continuity  of  the  granitic  nia-s 
over  so  large  an  area,  M.  Escher  pi'oposed  to  distinguish  the  granitic  mass  of 
Monte  del  Castello  and  its  vicinity  as  a  distinct  group.  See  §  40,  Route  C, 
of  the  '  Alpine  Guide.' 

XXI.  The  Orteler  Group. 

The  head  of  the  Val  Camonica  and  the  Pass  of  the  Tonale  may  be  taken 
as  the  N.  limit  of  the  Adamello  group.  Beyond  this  boundary  is  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  crystalline  rocks,  which  have  uplifted  the  overlying 
sedimentary  strata,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  constitute 
many  of  the  highest  peoks,  including  the  Orteler  Spitze  (12,832')  itself. 
The  range  SE.  of  the  Orteler  Spitze,  including  a  number  of  high  peaks,  has 
been  very  imperfei  tly  examined.  The  E.  boundary  of  this  group  is  marked 
by  the  metamor[)hic  schists  of  the  Vintschgau  ;  and  to  the  N.  and  NE.  it 
eiicounters  the  triassic  rocks  that,  at  this  part  of  the  frontier,  form  a  natural 
division  between  the  Swiss  and  German  Alps. 

Prof.  Theobald  has  called  attenti(m  to  a  small  mass  lying  between  the 
jVIiinster  Thai  and  the  Stelvio  road,  having,  as  it  appears,  a  distinct 
crvstalline  nucleus  of  gneiss,  passing  towards  the  centre  into  granite,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  sedimentary  rocks.  Provisionally  this  may  be 
united  with  the  Orteler  group,  of  which  it  a|)pears  to  be  a  lateral  ap- 
pendage. 

XXII.  The  Selvretta  Group. 

A  geologist  approaching  the  Alps  by  the  Vallev  of  the  Rhine  is  surprised 
to  find  that  he  may  penetrate  a  considerable  distance  into  the  mountains 
v.'iihout  leaving  the  tertiary  and  newer  secondary  formations.  A  great 
inlet,  mainly  formed  of  Gii.^ons  schists,  separates  the  Alps  of  N".  Switzer- 
land from  the  Rhifitian  A1|)S.  The  Trias  extends  still  fiirthei-  in  the  same 
direction.  One  branch  penetrates  nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  Oberhalbstein 
Rhine;  another,  lying  farther  E.,  truverses  the  Inn  and  approaches  the 
Adiiie,  being  raised  to  a  great  heiglit  on  the  flanks  of  the  Orteler  group, 
last  described.  The  first  mass  of  crystalline  rocks  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
main  chain  is  the  Selvieita  group,  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland  and  the 
A'oralberg,  forming  a  well-defined  mass,  whose  highest  summit  is  the  Piz 
liinaid  (11,208').  Gneiss,  passing  into  horidjlende  schist,  whose  origin  is 
vet  obscure,  is  the  prevailing  rock.  Granite  is  present  in  a  few  places,  but 
does  not  rise  to  the  higlier  snnnnits  ;  these  being  composed  of  hornblende 
rock.     The  fan  structure  is  well  developed,  especially  near  Zernetz. 

XXIII.  Oetzthal  Group. 

Whether  considered  in  respect  to  the  scale  on  which  the  crystalline  rocks 
are  developed,  or  f(<r  the  extent  ainl  height  of  ilie  mountain  mass  which  it 
includes,  tliis  is  one  of  the  most  iinjjortant  groups  in  the  Alps.  Its  limits 
are  ajiproximately  defined  by  the  Inn,  the  road  of  the  Brenner,  and  the 
Adige  ;  although  some  outlying  fragments  of  crystalline  rock  cross  to  the 
rt.  bank  of  tlie  latter  river. 

The  nucleus  here  consists  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist;  the  latter  forming  the 
crests,  the  former  the  outer  and  lower  portions  of  the  range.     It  is  nearly 
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cut  in  two  by  a  zone  of  liornblendio  rocks  that  extend  to  tlie  Rofenthal.  S. 
of  tliat  zone  tlie  dircclion  of  the  axis  is  about  due  E.  and  W.,  while  to  tlie 
JS'.  a  second  axis,  makinjr  an  acute  anjjle  witli  ihe  last,  runs  from  SW.  to 
Klv,  both  apparently  meeting  in  the  peak  of  the  Weiss  Kugel  (12,620'^. 
K;ich  of  the  two  axes  above  described  is  characterised  by  a  corresponding 
development  of  the  fan  structure. 

XXIV.  Fassa  Group. 

Though  not  very  extensive   nor  very  lofty,   this   is   a  very   interesting 

group,  aud  one  which  has  occupied  much  space  in  the  progress  of  geological 

speculation.     Tlie   characteristic    rock  is  no  longer  granite  or    gneiss,   but 

red    porphyry,  associated  with    another  variety   of  the  siime  rock,  called 

nielaphyre,   varying,  however,  in   its  mineral    constituents,    and  sometimes 

i  passing  into  gabbro,   syenite,  an<l    even    into    granite.     W'itiiout  ascribing 

I  to    this    rock    the    impi)riance    given    to    it    by     INI.    Von    Buch,    it    seems 

» impossible  to  doubt  that  it  has   exercised  considerable  nietamorphic  action 

I  on   the  adjoining  sedimentary  rocks,  and  more  especially  upon  the  niuschel- 

l  kaik.     1'he   igneous  nucleus  of  this  group  is   irregularly  developed,  having 

i  broken  at  intervals  througii  the  overlying  secondary  rocks,  wheiein  dolomite 

\  plays  the  most  conspicuous  part.     The  ])rO(ligi(Mis  scale  on  which  this  rock  is 

t  lieveloped,  rising  to  11, 4G6  *  it.  in  the  jieakof  the  Marmolata,  and  the  extreme 

I  boldness  of  form  which  it  habitually  affects,  have  given  just  celebrity  to  the 

'  .scenery  of  the  Val  di  P^assa,  which  is  the  natural  centre  of  the  group.     To 

I  the  N.  the   igneous   locks  extend  beyond  the  Eisack,   and  in   the   opposite 

diiection  to  the  head  of  the  Val  Sugana. 

XXV.  Tauern  Group. 

The  Valley  of  the  Adige  is  in  many  respects  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  chain  of  the  Alps.  It  is  tliat  which  cuts  most  deeplj'  into  the  ranj^e, 
and  by  both  its  main  bran(-hes  leads  to  the  lowest  j)asses  between  Italy  and 
the  X.  of  Europe.  The  Eisack  branch,  terminating  in  the  Brenner  Pass,  is 
tliat  which  has  most  significance  for  the  geologist.  It  appears  to  occupy  a 
primitive  depression,  wherein  the  sedimentary  strata  have  remained  com- 
p;iratively  little  disturbed,  while  the  regions  on  either  side  alternately 
sulfered  extensive  disjjiiicement.  It  is  this  trough  which  separiiies  the 
Oetzthal  group  from  the  longrnnge  that  for  want  of  a  suitable  geographical 
name  has  been  called  the  Tauern  group.  This  consists  mainly  of  gneiss 
and  mica-schist,  but  the  recent  researches  of  Austrian  geologists  have  shown 
that  bands  of  sedimentary  rock  traverse  the  crystalline  masses  in  various 
directions,  breaking  the  mass  into  a  number  of  subordinate  groups,  and, 
in  adilition  to  this,  have  thrown  some  doubt  upon  the  possibilitv  of  maintain- 
ing the  distin<.'ti(>n  between  the  mica-schists  and  sfune  urev  palfEozoic  schists 
of  undoubted  sedimentarv  origin.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  highest 
summit  of  this  group  and  of  the  German  Alps — the  (iross  (ilockner  (12,958') 
—is  comj)Oseil  of  sedimentary  rock,  and  the  group  as  here  defined,  com- 
mencing on  the  ^^'.  with  the  fieaks  at  the  head  of  the  Zilleithal,  terminates 
at  the  Gross  Glockner,  and  the  zone  of  palajozoic  rocks  extending  thence  to 

•  Tills  is  the  result  of  the  as  yet  unpublished  Austrian  Survey  as  cnniinunicatecl  to  Herr  Groh- 
mann,    of  the  Austrian  Aljien   Vcrein,  by  H.  H.  13auer  and   Huiruiaun,_and  is   tlietefore   otBciaL 
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the  Ahrenlhnl  and  tlie  Pusterthal.  It  would  be  possible  to  subdivide  farther 
the  group  so  limiteil,  distiiifjuishing,  as  has  lately  been  proposed  by  M.  von 
Sonklar,  the  Zillerthal  Alps  as  a  separate  group.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  it  seems  most  convenient  to  avoid  further  multiplication  of 
groups. 

XXVI.  Ankogel  Group. 
This  group  is  in  every  respect  similar  in  character  to  the  Tauern  group, 
of  which  it  is  orographically  the  eastern  continuation,  and  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  for  the  geological  reasons  above  mentioned.  Its  eastern 
limit  is  marked  by  a  zone  of  schists  extending  from  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mur  to  the  Drave.  Its  highest  summit,  the  Ankogel  (10,664'),  is 
formed  of  a  fine  compact  gneiss. 

XXVII.  Drave  Group. 

The  zone  of  palaeozoic  rocks  extending  from  the  Gross  Giockner  through  , 
the  Tefereggen  Thai   to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruneck,  separates  from  the  ' 
Tauern  range  another  long  and  very  narrow  crystalline  range,  presenting  . 
many  analogies  with  that  of  the  Italian  lakes  (XVllI.)  This  group  originates 
near  the  soui'ce  of  the  Drave,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  that  stream  " 
for  a  distance  of  over  50   miles,  nearly   to  the  confluence  of  the  Moll  at 
Sachsenbui'g.       In  the  gneiss  near  Lienz  there  are  indications  of  the  fan  ' 
structiire.     The  Weiss  Spitze,  between  the  Tefereggen  Thai  and  the  Drave, 
is  9,703  ft.  in  height. 

XXVIII.  Carnic  Alps. 
Though  not  reckoneil  among  the  principal  groups  of  the  Alps,  the  range 

dividing  Friuli  from  Carinthia  rises  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level 
plain  that  borders  the  Adriatic.  The  Kellerwand  (9,.514''?),  and  the 
Paralba  (8,812'),  are  among  its  highest  summits.  The  crystalline  nucleus  is 
of  gneiss  and  mica-scliist;  but  this  occupies  little  space  as  compared  with  the 
limestone  ranges  that,  in  common  with  the  crystalline  peaks,*  feed  the  streams 
of  the  Tagliamento  and  the  Piave.  On  the  N.  side  this  group  is  well  defined 
b}'  the  zone  of  secondary  rocks  forming  the  mountains  of  the  Gailthal. 

XXIX.  HocH  GoLLiNG  Group. 

The  chain  of  the  Noric  Alps,  E.  of  the  Ankogel  group,  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  lying  N.,  the  other  S.,  of  the  valley  of  the  Mur.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  higher,  but  the  crystalline  nucleus  does  not  reveal  itself  in  the 
summits  nearest  to  the  road  of  the  Radstadter  Tauern.  The  gneiss,  here 
passing  into  granite,  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  peak  of  the  Hoch 
Goiling  (about  9,380'),  and  extends  thence  ENE.  to  the  Hohenwarth  (7,7-28'). 
The  valleys  of  the  Ens  and  the  Mur  enclose  this  group  to  the  N.  and  S. 
respectively. 

XXX,  EiSENHUT  Group. 

This  group,  corresponding  to  the  last,  and  lying  between  the  Mur  and  the 
Drave,  is  less  considerable  in  height,  and  the  mountains  are  in  great  part 
covered   with  pasturage   to  their   summits.       The  highest   is   the  Eisenhut 

*  Crystallinp  rorks  are  sern  ar  various  points  in  thp  cliviiilns  riHgp  of  th"  Carnic  Alps.  Do  tliey 
anywhere  rise  into  pe.iks  ?     The  summit  of  the  Paralba  i»  formed  ol  ilo'.omite. — [Kd.] 
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(8,007')-  As  elsewhere  in  the  Noric  Alps,  gneiss  and  mioa-schist  are  the 
prevailing  rocks.  The  W.  limit  is  formed  by  the  palajozoic  rocks  of  the 
valley  of  the  Lieser,  while  to  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  broad  valley, 
diielly  occupied  by  secondary  deposits,  extending  from  Klagenfurt  to  the 
valley  of  the  J\lur. 

XXXI.    JUDENRURG    AlPS. 

This  group,  though  one  of  the  lowest,  is  of  more  considerable  extent  than 
the  last,  which  it  resembh'S  in  its  general  character.  In  one  respect  it  offers 
an  interesting  peculiarity.  The  deposits  of  molasse,  which  both  on  tlie  E. 
ami  S.  siile  al)ut  against  the  gneiss  rocks,  show  tiiat  the  miocene  sea  reached 
to  tiie  base  of  the  group.  'I'he  group  is  nearly  divided  into  two  by  the 
beautiful  J.,avant  valley,  on  either  side  of  which  a  range  of  moderate  height 
runs  X.  and  S.  ])arallel  to  the  valley.  The  higher  of  these  forms  tlie 
(boundary  between  Styria  and  Carinthla.  The  highest  summit  is,  apparently, 
[the  Speik  Kogel  (7,269'),  near  Keicheiifels. 

r 

;  XXXII.  Bacherwald  Group. 

The  S.  branch  of  the  Judt-nburg  group  does  not  stop  at  the  Drave.  It 
'sends  a  considerable  promontory  of  crystalline  rock  into  the  district  lying 
'between  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  This  foi-ms  a  range  of  hills  of  no 
f)r()graphic  importance  —  the  Bacherberg  (.3,184')  is  little  more  tlian  half  the 
height  of  the  calcareous  ranges  of  the  Kar.iwankas  or  the  Terglou  — but 
interesting  to  the  geologist  as  being  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  series  of 
crystalline  groups  that  make  up  the  Alpine  chain.  Gneiss  is  here  the 
representative  of  the  series. 

XXXIII.  The  Semmering  Group. 
The  Judenburg  and  Iloch  Golling  groups  do  not  ibrm  the  E.  termination 
of  the  crystalline  axis  of  tlie  Alps.  Besides  the  Bacherwald  to  the  SE.,  a 
far  more  extensive  and  rather  liigher  group  extends  E.  of  the  Mur  to  the 
Semmering  range,  S.  of  Vienna,  and  even  to  the  frontier  of  Hungary,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Neusiedl.  The  mountains,  if  they  deserve 
that  name,  have  nothing  Alpine  in  character,  and  the  W'echsel,  probably  the 
highest  summit,  is  but  5,82-1  ft.  in  height.  This  range  formed  the  N.  shore  of 
tlie  bay  of  the  former  miocene  sea  that  once  occupied  Lower  Styria.  The 
mi)Iasse  is  seen  along  the  whole  S.  and  E.  Ijoundary  of  the  group  to  abut 
against  tlie  gneiss,  without  the  intervention  of  any  intermediate  zone  of  older 
stratified  rock.  It  may  be  th:it  tiiis  group  is  not  unconnected  with  a  small 
granitic  district  near  Presburg,  and  through  that  may  form  a  link  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Little  Carpathians. 

Observations  on  the  Mode  of  Ei.evation  of  the  Alps. 

To  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  agencies  by  which  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alps  has  been  raised  to  its  present  height,  is  probably  a  tMsk  reserve<l 
for  a  future  generation  of  geologists.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  the  elemen- 
tary facts  have  been  ascertained  up.dn  which  any  S(mnd  theory  must  rest,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  direction  much  remains  to  be  broui-ht  to 
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light  by  those  who  unite  the  qualities  of  the  mountaineer  with  the  habit  of 
observing  natural  phenomena.  It  helps  to  give  a  direction  to  enquiry  to 
put  forward  the  conclusions  which  s^eem  most  in  harmony  with  the  present 
state  of  knowledge. 

The  first  observation  that  results  from  the  preceding  attempt  to  subdivide 
the  Alpine  chain  in  separate  geological  grou[)s  having  certain  common 
charMcteristics,  is  that  though  each  group  may  be  to  a  certain  degree  indepen- 
dent, there  is  yet  an  evident  relation  between  them.  In  fact,  if  we  consider 
at  the  same  time  any  two  adjoining  groups,  we  shall  in  most  cases  find  either 
that  the  one  lies  in  the  prolongation  of  the  crystalline  axis  of  the  other,  or 
else  that  they  are  portions  of  two  parallel  systems. 

If,  with  the  help  of  the  geological  map  of  the  Western  Alps  attached  to 
this  volume,  the  reader  will  lay  down  on  a  rude  tracing  the  ])osition  and 
direction  of  the  crystalline  axis  of  each  of  the  groups  of  the  Western  Alps, 
and  carry  the  sketch  on  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  he  will  tind  that  a  single  broad 
band,  slightly  curved,  will  coverall  the  exterior  groups;  i.e.,  those  farthest 
from  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Taking  the  twin  groups  of  the  Finsteraarhorn: 
and  the  St.  Gotthard,  with  the  similar  pair,  the  ]\lont  Blanc  and  Aiguilles' 
Rouges  groups,  then  covering  the  elongated  group  of  the  Belledonne,  with^ 
which  that  of  the  Grandes  Rousses  is  in  the  same  manner  associated,  and( 
giving  a  more  rapid  bend  so  as  to  give  the  curve  an  elliptical  form,  he  will, 
find  it  pnss  over  the  Pelvoux  group,  and  that  it  may  be  carried  on  so  as  to 
include  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Ligurian  group.  In  this  manner  may  be 
traf-ed  an  exterior  zone  including  nine  groups. 

If  we  apply  a  similar  process  to  the  groups  rising  immediately  from  the 
plain  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  we  shall  find  these  groujis  included  in  a  similar 
interior  zone  parallel  to  the  first.  Beginning  at  the  E.  end,  where  its  width 
is  greatest,  we  have  the  Sureta,  Adula,  and  Tessin  groups,  followed  by  that 
of  Monte  Rosa,  which  is  linked  to  the  Graian  Alps  by  the  crystalline  masses 
that  appear  at  the  liead  of  the  Val  Sesia ;  and  finally,  the  Cottian  Alps  at 
the  S\\'.  extremity. 

Besides  these  two  principal  zones,  we  have  indications  of  the  existence  of 
a  third  intermediate  zone,  less  considerable  than  the  others,  but  scarcely  less 
important  in  its  bearing  on  the  general  theory.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the 
small  secondary  group  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  Col  de  la  Vanoise,  and  the  indications  of  another  similar  crystalline 
islet  in  the  Monte  Viso  and  the  head  of  the  Val  IVIaira,  we  may  include  bothi 
of  these  in  a  zone  whose  E.  termination  is  in  the  Valais  and  Simplon  groups. 

It  recpiires  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  prolong  the  zones  of  elevatiim 
here  sketched  out  (especially  the  interior  or  Piedmontese  zone)  through  tlie 
Rhajtian  A'ps  to  the  Adige.  There  is,  however,  a  sufficient  reason  for 
caution  in  attempting  so  wide  a  generalisation.  The  mass  of  sedimentary 
rocks  in  the  01)eri-.albstein  valley  which  marks  the  E.  limit  of  the  Surate 
group,  indicates  at  the  same  time  a  cliange  in  the  geneial  direction  of  the 
stratification.  W.  of  that  limit  the  strike  of  the  strata  is  generally  N.  and 
S. ;  whereas  on  the  E.  side  it  is  usually  E.  and  W.,  or  parallel  to  the  direction 
of , the  main  ridges. 

Indications,  however,  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  separate  groups  of 
the  llhanian  Alps  may  be  distributed  in  parallel  zones,  and  further  study  of 
the  numerous  snlionlinate  divisions  of  the  Bernina  group  will  probably 
throw  additional  liglit  on  the  subject. 
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A  similar  disposition  is  still  more  evident  in  the  chain  of  the  Xoric  Alps. 
An  outer  or  northern  zone  is  formed  by  the  Tauern,  Ankofjel,  Hoch  Golling, 
and  Semmerinjr  groups ;  and  a  second,  nearly  parallel,  system  includes  the 
groups  of  the  Drave  and  Eisenhut,  with  the  Judenburger  Alps  forming  its  E. 
termination.  To  these  a  third  interior  zone  may  be  added,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  small  crystalline  masses  of  tlie  Carnic  Alps  and  the  Bacher- 
wald  are  cimnected  orographically  by  the  more  elevated  ranges  of  the 
Terglou  and  tiie  Karawaiikas. 

Having  briefly  indicated  the  relationship  by  which  most  of  the  separate 
groups  of  the  Alpine  chain  are  connected  together,  it  ne.xt  occurs  to  us  to 
conside'r  wliether  the  facts  lead  to  any  reasonable  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  their  upheaval  was  etTected. 

Here  the  study  of  the  sedimentary  strata  subsisting  in  the  troughs  or 
intervals  between  the  separate  groups,  or  on  the  outer  flanks  of  the  chain, 
joffers  the  only  sure  guide.  The  broad  fact  that  the  same  sedimentary 
Ideposits,  varying  very  little  in  mineral  character,  extend  over  very  con- 
»sideral»le  spaces  on  the  same  side  of  the  main  chain,  and  are  often  present 
in  the  troughs  separating  parallel  groups,  offers  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
jof  the  belief  that  the  process  of  upheaval  proceeded  simultaneously,  if  not 
along  the  entire  line,  at  least  over  a  very  wide  area.  When  we  find  the 
same  sedimentary  rocks,  lying  in  the  same  order  of  superposition,  on  the 
outer  slopes  of  two  parallel  ridges,  and  in  the  trough  between  them — a 
relation  which  holds  to  a  great  extent  in  a  section  taken  from  the  Val  Ferrex 
across  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  —  we  are  entitled 
to  infer  the  contemporaneous  elevation  of  both  ranges. 

A  still  more  difficult  branch  of  enquiry  presents  itself  when  we  endeavour 
to  infer  from  the  present  condition  of  the  sedimentary  strata  surrounding 
the  crystalline  centres  of  the  Alps,  the  probable  condition  of  the  surface 
when  these  were  originally  uplifted. 

In  studyin":  various  mountain  chains  of  moderate  height,  we  are  led  to 
admit  as  highly  probable  the  conclusion  that  before  the  upheaval  of  the 
range  the  sedimentary  I'ocks  which  we  now  find  cropping  out  on  the  opjxisite 
flanks,  lay  in  conformable  stratification,  forming  a  continuous  portion  of  the 
crust  until  broken  through  by  the  force  which  carried  the  inferior  masses  to 
the  surface.  In  such  cases  the  edges  of  the  strata  exposed  on  the  opposite 
flanks  of  the  range  would  actually  reunite  if  a  movement  of  subsidence  were 
to  depress  it  to  its  former  level,  save  in  so  far  as  denudation  has  since  acted 
on  the  exposed  section  of  each  deposit. 

There  are  several  portions  of  the  Alps  where  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning 
leads  to  a  similar  conclusion.  As  one  instance,  we  find  the  stratified  rocks 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Belledonne  group  so  similar  in  their  composition 
and  arrangement  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  must,  at  one  period, 
have  formed  [jortions  of  a  continuous  mass.  An  additional  proof  is  found  in 
the  fact  affirmed  by  M.  Lory,  that  fragments  of  the  same  liassic  deposits  that 
lie  upon  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  same  range  are  preserved  in  the  folds  of 
the  crystalline  rocks  near  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  A  similar  argument  may 
be  applied  to  the  range  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  where  patches  of  triassic  and 
liassic  rocks,  identical  with  those  of  the  Buet  and  the  Valley  of  Chamouni, 
are  found  near  to  the  summit ;  and  as  the  same  strata  reappear  in  the  Val 
P'errex,  we  are  led  to  infer  the  probability  of  their  former  extension  over  the 
area  now  occupied  by  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  conclude  from  these  and  some  other  special 
jnstmces  that  throughout  the  entire  chain  ot  tlie  Alps  a  similar  continuity  of 
identical  siraia  existed  up  to  the  period  when  its  various  members  were 
uplifted.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  that  the  difference 
between  the  sedimentary  rocks  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  great  chain 
is  less  than  was  formerly  supposed  ;  yet  the  contrast  is,  in  many  respects, 
too  great,  and  the  distance  between  the  scattered  members  of  the  same 
formation  too  wide,  to  authorise  such  a  sweeping  conclusion.  We  must  hear 
in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  patches  of  tertiary  strata,  no 
sedimentary  rocks  of  any  description  are  found  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Alps,  through  the  long  interval  between  the  Val  Maira  and  the  Lago 
Ma^uiore.  Throughout  that  space  the  crystalline  rocks  abut  directly  on 
the  niar<>^in  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Unless  we  assume 
the  action  of  denudation  on  a  scale  of  which  we  have  no  well-proved  example 
elsewhere,  or  su[)pose  that  the  entire  of  the  original  southern  slope,  with  its 
coatin<i  of  sedimentary  rocks,  has  subsided  below  the  level  of  the  plain,  and, 
been  thus  concealed  from  view,  there  seems  no  remaining  alternative  but  to 
admit  that  the  rocks  which  are  developed  on  so  vast  a  scale  in  Savoy  and ' 
Southern  Switzerland  were  never  deposited  in  the  southern  slopes  adjoininj. 
the  valley  of  the  Po.  If  this  imply,  as  it  apparently  must  do,  tliat  the  district ' 
in  question  was  dry  land  while  the  sea  flowed  over  the  area  occupied  by  the 
western  and  northern  flanks  of  the  chain,  we  must  admit  that  the  whole 
reijion  must  have  undergone  various  oscillations  of  level  previous  to  the  great 
changes  that  determined  the  present  relief  of  the  surface,  and  learn  to 
recognise  in  the  Piedmontese  Alps  the  remains  of  an  island  or  shore  of  a 
continent,  washed  by  the  sea,  in  whose  bed  the  vast  masses  of  sedimentary 
strata  of  Dauphine  and  Savoy  were  being  accumulated. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  and  tending  to  prove  great  oscillations  of 
level  during  the  deposition  of  the  strata  in  question,  M.  G.  de  Mortillet*  has 
eiven  several  instances  of  sudden  changes  in  tiie  thickness  of  particular  beds 
of  stratified  rock  in  the  Dauphine  and  Savoy  Alps. 

To  work  out  these  difficult  problems,  and  trace  the  history  of  the  ]iast  in 
the  complicated  phenomena  of  the  present,  is  the  task  that  remains  tor  the 
next  generation  of  geologists. 

Sedimentary  Depostts. 
The  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  Alps  are  in  many  i-espects  widely  different 
from  those  of  all  other  known  mountain  chains.  The  most  practised 
geologist,  whose  experienc^e  has  been  gained  in  other  regions,  here  fails  lo 
recognise  those  fixed  points,  which  elsewhere  serve  to  fix  the  position  of  a 
rock  in  the  general  succession  of  the  strata.  To  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  a  mountain  district  in  the  Alps,  as  i\I.  Studer  has  remarked, 
a  single  section,  or  even  several  sections,  are  quite  insufficient.  '  1  n  the  absence 
of  a  recpiired  starting-point,  tlie  onier  ot  suj)erposition  of  difl'erenl  ma.-si'S 
of  stratified  rock  conveys  to  him  no  accurate  knowledge.  The  geologist  is 
forced  to  follow  patiently  along  the  line  of  outcrop  of  each  deposit,  in  the  hope 
that  every  now  and  then,  and  at  long  intervals,  some  traces  of  fossils  may 
throw  a  light  upon  his  path.  It  too  often  happens  that  he  is  disappointed 
in    this  expectation,  and  he  is  often  left  to  infer  the  age  of  one   deposit 

•  BullfUn  de  la  Societe  G^ologique  de  France,  tome  xii.  p.  857, 
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merelv   from   its  relntive   position  in   respect  to  overlyinn:    or    underlying 
striita,  whnse  ajre  has  been  more  or  less  accurately  determined.' 

'I'iie  Alpine  geolojxist  has  not  merely  to  contend  with  the  difficulties 
arising  from  upheaval  and  depression,  the  reiieated  foldinii  of  the  strata,  or 
the  actual  reversion  of  their  original  order  of  superposition  ;  he  has  to  deal 
with  deposits,  which  scarcely  ever  retain  the  characters  that  are  elsewhere 
familiar  to  him.  The  marls  and  clays  here  appear  as  hard  slates — the 
calcareous  deposits  as  crystalline  marble,  as  dolomite,  or  as  cellular  limestone  ; 
and  even  wliere  tlieir  mineral  structure  is  less  changed,  the  col(jur  is  con- 
stantly altered.  Thus  tiie  representative  of  the  chalk  in  the  Sentis  is  a 
black  limestone.  The  most  formidable  difficulty  of  all  arises  from  the 
absence  or  rarity  of  fossils. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  attempts  of  Alpine  geologists  should  have 
failed  to  discover  a  clue  through  this  labyrinth.  For  a  long  time  the 
Jopinion  prevailed  that  the  Alps  were  composed  of  peculiar  rocks  altogether 
diil'erent  from  those  elsewhere  known  to  geologists  ;  and  even  thirty  years 
ijfago  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  Alps  were  generally  classed  only  in  "three 
[(general  divisions,  under  the  names  Calcaire  Alpin,  F/ysch,  and  Verriicunn,  to 
^which  on  the  outer  flanks  of  the  chain  were  addetl  Molasse  and  Nagelflue. 
>At  the  present  day,  thanks  to  the  persevering  labours  of  independent  Swiss 
land  Italian  geologists,  and  to  the  encourai/ement  given  to  geological  research 
I  by  the  Austrian,  French,  and  Bavarian  Governments,*  the  Alps  have 
ceased  to  form  an  exceptional  region.  The  principal  f(jrniations,  and  most 
of  their  subordinate  groups,  have  been  identified  with  more  or  less  precision 
in  various  parts  of  tht'  chain. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  most  serious  liifficulties  have  been  encountered 
in  the  interior  trouohs,  where  narrow  bauds  of  sedimentary  rocks  are  found 
in  the  spaces  lying  between  aiijoiniug  crystalline  masses,  and  have  un<ler- 
gone  the  utmost  degree  of  mechanical  disturbance,  as  well  as  metamor[)hic 
action.  Nevertheless,  if  it  be  true  that  these  crystalline  masses  have  been 
forced  upwards  through  the  overlying  stratified  def)osits — it  matters  little 
wiiether  in  a  solid  or  semi-fluid  condition — it  follows  that  the  depo.sits 
remaining  in  the  intervening  troughs  must  have  been  originally  the 
same  as  those  found  on  the  exterior  flanks  of  the  chain.  Metamorphism 
has  in  many  cases,  however,  so  completely  altered  their  aspect  as  to  make 
it  all  but  impossible  to  recognise  them;  and  this  is  carried  so  far  that  it 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  altered  sedimentary 
formation  and  the  underlying  crystalline  nucleus. 

From  these  observations  it  follows  that  a  beginner  wishing  to  study  the 
sedimentary  deposits  of  the  Alps,  should  commence  his  observations  on  the 
outer  slopes  of  the  main  chain,  where  the  rocks  are  comparatively  little 
altered.  Tra-ing,  step  by  step,  the  same  formation  from  the  outer  zone  to 
the  interior  recesses  of  the  chain,  he  will  learn  to  identify  rocks  whose 
mineral  structure  is  often  widely  different.  In  this  way  he  will,  for  instance, 
find  in  the  Valais,  near  Sion,  the  carboniferous  formation  well  identified  and 

*  It  is  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  add  the  name  of  our  eminent  countryman,  Sir  Roderick 
Murcliison.  His  earliest  papers  published  in  IS'iil  and  IHiiO,  ilie  latter  jointly  with  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, and  his  important  memoir  on  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Alps,  Ai  ennines.  and  Carpathians, 
presented  to  the  Geological.  Society  in  Uecemlier  18-18,  not  to  mention  other  writings,  have  largely 
coniributed  to  the  eslablishment  of  correc*  views  as  to  the  true  relations  of  the  sedimentary  dejosits 
of  the  Alps [Eo.] 
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associated  with  beds  of  coal  worked  fur  fuel,  connected  with  rocks,  such 
as  certain  conijlonierates  and  schists,  whose  relative  position  and  general 
character  is  such  that  he  is  able  to  recojjnise  tlieni  elsewhere,  even  in  spite 
of  the  nietamorphic  action  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  supposition  that  the  more  ancient  strata 
have  constantly  underjione  a  hijrher  degree  of  metaniorpliic  action  than  the 
newer  formations.  Thus  we  find  at  the  Fui  ka  Pass,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  great  trough  of  the  Rhone  Valley, and  at  ihe  neighbouring  pass  of  Niit'enen, 
similarly  related  to  tlie  Val  Bedretto,  a  highly  nietamorphic  rock,  containing 
plates  of  mica  and  garnets,  formerly  counted  as  a  crystalline  schist,  but  now 
proved  by  the  presence  of  belemuites  to  belong  to  the  Jurassic  formation. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  troughs,  and  especially  those  of  no  great  width, 
contain  only  paleeozoic  and  older  secondary  deposits ;  the  newer  secondary 
and  tertiary  rocks  are  generally  absent.  Thus  oti  the  new  geological  map 
of  M.  A.  Favre  we  find  no  rock  newer  than  the  Lias  in  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni  or  the  V.d  Ferrex  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range. 
The  Urseren  Thai  contains  palseozoij  rocks,  with  some  fragments  of  the 
Jurassic  formation.  The  trough  separating  the  Tauern  group  from  that  of 
the  Drave  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  newer  deposit. 

In  some  of  the  wider  troughs  we  find  the  Jurassic  formation  developed  on 
a  lar'^e  scale,  and  some  patches  of  eocene  limestone  have  been  detected  at 
one  or  two  points;  but  the  miocene  is  nowhere  found  in  the  \ alleys  of  the 
Alps,  if  we  except  the  cases  already  mentioned,  at  their  eastern  extremity  in 
Carinihia  and  Carniola.  The  molasse  forms  an  external  girdle  encompassing 
the  chain,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  higlier  summits. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  is  upon  the  outer  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  crystalline  groups,  that  the  sedimentary  rocks  can 
be  studied  to  tlie  best  advantage.  Here  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  observe 
the  entire  series,  from  the  palaeozoic  to  the  miocene  deposits,  following  each 
other  in  their  natural  order,  and  so  much  the  better  displayed  as  they  are 
remote  from  the  centres  of  disturbance.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Eastern  Alps  are,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  for  the  study  of  the  stratified 
rocks  than  the  central  and  western  divisions  of  the  chain,  and  that  we  owe 
to  the  Austrian  geologists  several  important  steps  in  the  determination  of  the 
true  relations  of  the  strata. 

Paleozoic,  ob  Transition  Series. 
If  it  be  a  recognised  truth  that  the  nietamorphic  action,  which  in  the  Alps 
has  so  extensively  modified  the  sedimentary  rocks,  depends  directly  or  in- 
directly on  the  vicinity  of  the  crystalline  centres,  it  follows  that  the  oldest 
formations,  being  generally  speaking  nearest  to  those  centres,  must  be  those 
which  have  most  frefjuently  been  subjected  to  alteration.  This  holds 
especially  as  to  the  Central  and  Western  Alps.  The  nietamorphic  action 
has  worked  with  less  intensity  at  the  E.  end  of  the  chain,  and  it  is  there 
alone  that  it  has  been  possible  to  recover  the  traces  of  the  earliest  formations. 

Silurian  and  Devonian  Formations. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  was  the  first  to  establish  the  existence  of  Silurian 
rocks   in  the  neighbourhood   of  Griilz,  in    Styria.      They  were  afterwards 
recofTnised  near  Werfen,  in  the  valley  of  the  Salza;  and  M.  Gumbel  Las 
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traopfl  tlie  same  format  ion  alniifr  tlie  course  of  that  stream  westward  tliroujrh 
the  Piiiz<j;au,  and  as  I'ar  as  liothenbnr^  on  tlie  Inn,  and  eastward  to  Rad- 
stadt,  at  the  liead  of  the  v;dley  of  the  Eiins.  They  have  also  been  observed 
near  the  jnnetion  of  the  iMiirz  with  the  Mur.  jVo  n)fks  of  Silurian  or  Devo- 
nian H'^e  have  yet  been  identified  in  the  Central  or  Western  Alps,  but  we 
must  not,  on  that  account,  infer  their  necessary  absence.  Wn  may  well 
admit,  with  jNIurchison,  the  [irobability  that  these  earlier  strata  lie  concealed 
anit.nj;  the  vast  masses  of  metamorphic  rock  whose  origin  still  remains 
uncertain. 

Carboniferous  Formation. 

To  understand  the  part  jdayed  by  this  formation  in  the  Alps,  we  must 
distinguisii  its  two  main  divisions — the  Mountain  Limestone,  of  marine  origin, 
and  tlie  Coal  Measures. 

Like  the  Silurian  formation,  the  Mountain  Limrstune  is  at  present  known 
only  in  the  Eastern  Alps.  It  w;is  first  detected  by  Messrs.  i\Iurchison  and 
Verneuil,  in  exainininnf  a  collection  of  fossils  from  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia  which 
included  specimens  o{ proihicfiis  and  other  characteristic  species.  It  has  been 
since  I'ecognised  in  the  Gailthal,  and  on  a  more  considerable  scale  in  Friuli, 
where  the  Austrian  geologists  distinguish  two  subdivisions :  the  lower, 
schistose  ;  the  upper,  true  limestone. 

A\"hile  the  marine  division  of  this  formation  is  confined  to  the  Eastern 
A1[)S,  the  overlvin":  Coal  Measures  are  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  confined  to 
the  Central  and  Western  Alps,  where  they  are  developed  on  a  very  consider- 
able scale.  Beds  of  anthracite  and  true  coal  belonging  to  this  formation, 
have  long  been  known  and  worked  at  various  points  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy  ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Chandolin  near  Sion,  at  Coupeau  near  Chamouni, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Isere,  and  that  of  the  Arc.  These  beds  are  associated 
sometimes  with  schist,  sometimes  with  grit  or  ctmglomerate,  which  may  all 
be  safely  referred  to  the  same  formation.  This  occupies  a  considerable 
space  in  the  provinces  of  Maurienne  and  Tarentaise  in  Savoy,  and  by  its 
singular  relations  to  the  lias  at  Petit  Coeur,  the  Col  des  Encombres,  and 
other  localities,  has  caused  much  controversy  among  geologists.  In  some  of 
these  cases  there  has  been  not  oidy  a  complete  inversion  of  the  natural 
order  of  position,  but  this  has  been  followed  by  a  folding  together  of  the 
beds,  so  that  the  older  and  newer  deposits  appear  to  alternate  the  one  with 
the  other.  The  impressions  of  ferns  and  other  plants  known  to  belong  to 
the  coal  measures  have  been  the  guides  to  a  recognition  of  this  formation  in 
other  parts  of  the  Alps,  as  in  the  Val  d'Aosta  and  the  Maritime  Alps. 

The  identification  of  a  certain  conglomerate  of  Val  Orsine,  on  the  wav 
from  Chamouni  to  Martigny,  by  the  impressions  of  Sigillarice,  has  been  of 
great  value,  as  this  conglomerate,  when  traced  to  a  distance,  has  preserved 
its  peculiar  character  in  spite  of  the  alteration  of  the  surrounding  rocks. 

Permian  Formation. 

The  Permian  strata  have  not  yet  been  identified  in  the  Alps  with  any 
certainty.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  certain  rocks  hitherto  classed 
as  verrucano,  and  distinguished  by  Prof.  Theobald  as  Tulcose  quartzite,  should 
be  referred  to  this  formation.  They  are  found  in  the  Rhaetiau  range,  at 
Davos,  in  the  Engadine,  and  especially  in  the  Munster  Thai. 
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Indelerminate  Transition  Rocks. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  palaeozoic  rocks,  whose  position  in  the  geological 
scale  has  been  tolerably  well  ascertained,  is  but  small  in  comparison  with 
the  large  extent  of  metamorphic  rocks,  probably  all  belonging  to  this  series, 
that  remain  as  yet  to  be  accurately  determined.  In  this  class  we  include  the 
grey  slates  and  green  slates  of  M.  Studer ;  a  portion  of  the  schists  of  the 
Orisons — e.g.,  those  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Plessur,  erroneously  referred  to 
the  eocene  in  the  geological  map  of  MM.  Studer  and  Escher  ;  the  clay  slates 
of  the  Tyrol  and  Austrian  Alps;  the  metamorpliic  rocks  of  the  Graian  Alps, 
referred  by  M.  Sismonda  to  the  Jurassic  formation  ;  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  zone  of  metamorphic  rocks,  connecting  the  Maritime  Alps  with  the 
Ligurian  group.  We  are  disposed  to  include  provisionally,  certain  igneous 
rocks  containing  hornblende,  as  well  as  some  mica-schists,  when  either  are 
found  to  alternate  with  crystalline  limestone  or  dolomite.  The  researches 
of  future  geologists  may  refer  these  rocks  to  their  proper  place  in  the  above 
series,  or  possibly  to  some  earlier  group  anterior  to  the  Silurian. 

Secondary  Series. 
Trias  Formation. 

The  Trias  may  be  said  to  be  the  characteristic  formation  of  the  ea.stern 
half  of  the  Chain  of  the  Alps.  On  crossing  the  Rhine  we  not  only  tind  it 
largely  developed  in  the  Vorarlberg,  Algau,  the  Bavarian  and  Tyrolese  Alps, 
and  in  the  districts  of  Salzburg  and  Admont,  but  also  in  the  interior  valley, 
of  the  Inn,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  main  chain,  where  it  extends  as  far  west 
as  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  We  shall  see  farther  on  that,  though  occupying  a 
much  less  ai'ea,  it  is  not  wanting  in  the  ^Vestern  Alps. 

The  geologist  who  has  studied  this  formation  in  England  or  France,  or  in 
(rermany  where  it  is  most  fully  developed,  and  who  is  familiar  with  its  three 
well-marked  divisions,  known  in  ascending  order  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
the  Muschelkalk,  and  the  Keuper,  is  led  to  expect  that  no  great  difficulty 
can  be  found  in  identifying  deposits  which  elsewhere  retain  their  general 
character  with  such  constancy  over  a  wide  area.  In  point  of  fact,  liowever, 
this  is  precisely  the  least  easy  to  recounise  and  identify  of  all  the  Alpine 
sedimentary  formations.  Laborious  and  patient  research  was  needed  before 
it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  bituminous  limestone  of  the  Lake  of  Como, 
as  well  as  a  great  portion  of  the  dolomite  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  are  tlie 
equivalents  of  the  Muschelkalk,  and,  stranger  still,  that  the  Keuper  is  repre- 
sented by  compact  limestones  in  the  Tyrol.  Not  only  are  the  representa- 
tives of  these  deposits  widely  diiferent  from  the  ordinary  forms  known 
else  where,  but  they  vary  in  a  perplexing  manner  in  different  parts  of  the 
Alps,  so  that  the  identification  of  a  particular  rock  in  one  district  offers  no 
clue  to  the  determination  of  another  coeval  formation  in  another  district, 
where  it  is  utterly  different  in  its  external  characters. 

It  is  oidy  V)y  careful  search,  and  minute  examination  of  the  very  scanty 
remains  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  that  the  principal  members  of  this 
formation  have  been  recognised  under  the  vai'ious  disguises  which  they  have 
assumed.  Many  of  these  determinations  must  be  regarded  rather  as  reason- 
able conjectures  than  as  proved  results.  There  is  ample  room  for  further 
research,  wliich  will  doubtless  serve  to  modify  and  complete  the  views  now 
held  by  Alpine  geologists. 
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On  the  northern  side  of  the  frreat  chain  we  fiiul  the  jYeiv  Red  Sa7idstone, 
represented  in  the  Austrian  Al()s  by  red  and  green  shites,  known  as  the 
Schists  of  Werfen.  Farther  W.,  in  the  Grisons,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  certain  sandstones,  and  a  red  congh)merate,  are  the 
equivalents  of  the  same  deposit.  These  iuive  been  improperly  called  Verra- 
ciiuo  from  their  supposed  identity  with  the  rock  forniiii;;  the  Verruca,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Monte  Pisano,  in  Tuscany.  The  true  Verruc;ino 
belonfs  to  the  carboniferous  formation,  while  the  Grisons  rock  is  undoubtedly 
triassic.  In  Lombardy  certain  coarse  conglomerates  are  immediately  overlaid 
by  an  argillaceous  slate  of  variable  colour,  called  Seruino,  which  appears  to 
be  a  uiinor  subdivision  of  tliis  group. 

The  sandstones  and  conglomerates  representing  the  lowest  member  of  this 
formation  are  covered  in  the  southern  Tyrol  and  in  Bavaria  by  calcareous 
rocks,  which  in  some  places  are  associated  with  vast  masses  of  dolomite. 
Doubts  have  long  existed,  and  still  survive,  in  regard  to  the  exact  limits  to 
be  assigned  to  the  limestones  and  dolomites  that  are  developed  on  a  vast 
scale  in  the  region  between  the  Adige  and  the  Piave,  but  it  is  certain  that  a 
considerable  portion  belongs  to  the  Mnschelkalk.  In  Carinthia  this  division 
of  tlie  trius  is  represented  by  the  Guttenstein  limestone,  while  in  Lombardy 
it  corresponds  to  the  so-called  Inferior  Dolomite,  and  to  beds  of  bituminous 
limestone,  rich  in  remains  of  fish,  reptiles,  and  fossil  shells,  known  as  the 
Varernia  and  Perledo  Beds. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  attempt  to  distinguish  the  Alpine 
equivalents  of  the  Keuper  h'on\  the  underlying  deposits  representing  the 
Muschelkalk  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  lowest  stage  of  the  Lias  on  tiie 
other.  It  may  now  be  considered  as  decided  that  the  liaibl  Limestone  of  the 
Austrian  geologists  and  the  St.  Cassian  beds  of  the  S.  Tyrol  belong  to  the 
Lower  Keuper;  and  to  the  same  stage  may  be  referred  the  Schists  of 
Partnach,  and  the  Ilallstaiit  Limestone. 

Above  the  Lower  Keuj)er  we  iiud  vast  masses  of  dolomite,  known  in 
Bavaria  and  the  Vorariberg  ns  the  Chief  Dolomite.  This  corresponds  to 
the  Middle  Keuper,  and  is  probably  represented  in  the  Jura  by  the  dolomite 
beds  that  sejiarate  the  Lettenkuhlc^  or  clay  coal  of  Wurtemburg,  from  the 
Upper  Keuper. 

Above  tlie  Middle  Keuper,  represented  by  this  great  extension  of  dolomite, 
are  a  series  of  deposits  whicii  are  most  fully  developed  in  the  Rha?tian  Alps, 
and  have  been  therefore  called  the  Khtetian  group.  They  include  two  prin- 
cipal members  :  at  the  base  are  the  Kossen  beds,  the  equivalent  of  the  beds 
with  Avicida  contorta  of  many  geologists,  and  probably  also  of  the  English 
bone-bed;  and  above  these  is  theDachstein  limestone.  Itis  aquestion amongst 
geologists  whether  this  series  should  be  attributed  to  the  Keuper,  or  should 
be  classed  as  a  distinct  member  at  the  base  of  the  next  formation,  under  the 
name  Infra  Lias.  The  latter  opinion  is  sustained  by  jM.  Stoj)pani,  who  has 
traced  in  Lombardy  the  ecjuivalents  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Keuper 
as  well  as  the  Klitctian  group. 

]\I.  Alphonse  Favre  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  trias  throughout  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Western  Alps.  In  contrast  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  chain,  where  it  forms  massive  peaks,  it  is  here  usually  limited  to  a  thin 
band,  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  extending  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
lias  with  the  carboniferous  Ibrniation,  but  representing  an  almost  iiical- 
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culable  lupse  of  time.  More  recently,  M.  Lory  has  been  led  to  refer  to  the 
irias  a  series  of  (lei)osit?,  includinjr  gyp.siini,  and  urey  sandstone  passing  into 
quartzite,  extensively  developed  near  Brianqon,  and  previously  include<i  in 
the  lias.  The  same  formation  probably  extends  through  the  Vandois  Valleys 
of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  may  be  Ibund  to  include  the  dolomite  of  Mont 
Cenis. 

Lias  Formation. 

The  Lias  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  marly  deposits,  which,  even 
when  consolitlated  in  the  form  of  rock,  display  litile  solidity.  Hence  in  the 
Jura  the  outcrop  of  this  formation,  instead  of  being  marked  by  eminences, 
usually  corresponds  to  depressions,  locally  known  as  conthes.  The  case 
is  otherwise  in  the  Alps,  where  it  usually  appears  as  a  hard  and  compact 
limestone;  but  the  fossils  being  for  the  most  part  identical,  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  one  is  geologically  the  representative  of  the  other. 

The  Lower  Lias  has  been  identihed  chiefly  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  Alpine  cliain.  Thus  a  limestone  deposit  near  Meillerie,  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  containing  Ammonites  Bucklandi,  has  been  referred  to  this 
stage  of  tlie  formation,  to  which  also  behmg  the  calcareous  schists  of  Petit 
C'oeiirin  Tarentaise,  apparently  intercalated  in  the  midst  of  the  Coal  Measures. 
Certain  slates  of  the  Oisans  district,  and  limestones  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brian9on,  have  been  referred  hither  by  M.  Lory  ;  and  to  the  same  stage 
^Jessis.  Stoppani  and  Ragazzoni  refer  a  series  of  rocks  that  have  been 
traced  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Lombard  Alps  from  the  Lake  of  Garda  to 
that  of  Lugano,  and  which  are  especially  developed  about  Saltrio  and 
Arzo. 

The  Upper  lAas  is  represented  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps  by  a  well-known 
rock,  the  Calcare  Rosso  Amnionitifero  of  Italian  geologists,  especially 
developed  about  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  near  Erba,  in  Brianza.  The  name 
is  justified  by  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  ammonites,  yet  is  open  to 
oVtjection  as  not  being  exclusively  appropriate  to  this  foiination.  M.  Von 
Hauer  distinguishes  two  divisions  of  this  deposit,  one  of  which  he  refers  to 
the  upj)er  lias,  the  other  to  the  oolite.  Some  of  the  Lombard  geologists 
contest  this  division,  and  maintain  that  the  fossils  supposed  to  characterise 
each  formation  are  found  associated  together  in  the  same  beds.  The  matter 
deserves  further  investigation. 

The  same  stage  of  the  lias  is  represented  in  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
Alps  by  several  groups  of  deposits,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Adneth  Limestone,  corresponding  to  the  Calcare  Amnionitifero  and  the 
Spotted  Marls  of  Algau  (Fleckmniergel). 

The  Upper  Lias  is  also  found  in  the  Western  Al[)s,  as  in  Tarentaise,  below 
the  Col  des  Encombres,  and  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  near  Chatel  St.  Denis, 
near  Blumenstein  in  the  Stockhorn  range,  and  above  Bex.  The  fossils 
found  in  the  two  last  localities  seem  to  show  that  the  Middle  Lias,  not 
identified  elsewhere  in  the  Al])s,  is  there  present,  as  well  as  the  upper  and 
lower  members  of  that  formation. 

Oolite  Formation. 

The  name  Oolite  has  been  objected  to,  with  some  reason,  as  being  suital>le 
only  to  certain  members  of  this  formation;  but  to  the  name  Jurassic  lornia- 
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tion  there  is  the  stronger  objection  that  this  is  vague  in  its  limits,  the  term 
liiiving  been  iipplied  by  some  writers  to  the  oolite,  and  by  others  to  the  oolite 
and  lias  (•ollectively.  We  retain  provisionally  tiie  older  designation.  The 
•reologist  must  not  expect  to  find  this  important  formation  so  fully  developed 
in  the  Alps  as  in  England,  France,  or  the  Jura  range,  but  the  chief  subor- 
dinate groups  have  l)cen  satisfactoi'ily  identified. 

The  Inft:riur  Oolite  was  first  identified  in  the  Bernese  Alps.  It  is  well 
marked  in  the  two  localities  above  referred  to  near  Blumenstein  and 
above  Bex,  wliere  it  is  found  overlying  the  Upper  Lias  and  is  identified  by 
fossils  of  which  Bclminites  giganteun  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  It 
lias  been  traced  S\V.  through  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  and  NE.  to  the  foot  of 
the  Titlis,  and  by  the  tlanks  of  the  GlUrnisch  to  the  Lake  of  Wallenstailt. 
In  Savoy  its  presence  has  been  recognised  near  the  Col  d'Anterne,  between 
Sixt  and  Servoz,  and  elsewhere  in  the  same  district.  It  has  been  found  in 
tiie  Knebachthal  (Vorarlberg)  by  M.  Escher,  and  in  the  Vicentine  and 
Veronese  Alps  by  M.  de  Zigno. 

The  Middle  Oolite,  or  (Jxfordian  of  foreign  geologists,  plays  a  more 
important  part  in  the  Alps  than  either  the  upper  or  lower  members  of  this 
formation.  It  is  to  this  that  we  refer  the  enormous  masses  of  limestone 
vhich  fiirnierly,  along  with  other  members  of  the  Jurassic  System,  passed 
under  the  vague  name  ui  Alpine  liinestone.  It  is  in  the  chain  of  the  Bernese 
Alj's  that  this  attains  its  maximum  development;  it  there  forms  the  gran<l 
peaks  of  the  Altels  (11,923';,  Blundis  Alp  (12,041'\  the  outer  peak  of  the 
Weiterhorn  (12,149'),  and  the  Titlis  (10,620').  The  same  formation  con- 
stitutes mueh  of  the  mountain  country  between  the  Lake  of  Thun  and  the 
l>ake  of  (ieneva.  It  is  probable  that  the  limestone  which  makes  u|)  a  great 
]iart  of  the  Windgelle,  the  Scherrhorn,  the  Clariden  Grat,  and  the  Todi, 
belongs  to  the  same  stage  of  the  oolite.  It  usually  appears  as  a  brittle  hard 
ro-k,  sounding  under  the  hammer  like  glass,  with  finely  granular  crystalline 
fracture,  and  treacherous  to  the  climber,  as  it  is  usually  traversed  by 
fissures  along  the  line  of  stratification.  This  rock  often  exhibits  a  curious 
jdienomenon  known  by  the  mime  of  Karrenfeldcr  (Fr.  lapias).  Considerable 
surfaces  of  bare  rock  are  traversed  by  parallel  fissures  or  grooves,  separated 
by  narrow  and  sharp  edges.  A  good  example  may  be  seen  near  the 
Dauben  See  at  the  sununit  of  the  Genuni  Pass. 

Fossils  are  rare  in  this  rock;  a  few  belemnites  and  ammonites  are  seen  at 
intervals,  the  cliaracteristic  species  being  Belemnites  ha.status  and  Ammonites 
torlisidcatus.  The  belemnites  are  ol'ten  traversed  by  veins  of  (juartz  or 
calcareous  spar,  while  the  ammonites  are  distorted  in  a  nuuuier  that  shows 
the  action  of  enoi-moiis  pressure. 

'J'he  fossils  lately  discovered  by  M.  Favre  in  the  Val  Ferrex  on  the  S. 
side  of  Mont  Blanc  prove  that  this  stage  of  the  oolite  formation  is  present 
there;  and  a  continuous  zone  of  the  same  rock  may  be  traced  along  the 
W.  !-ide  of  the  Dauphine  Alps,  from  Gap  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble. 

The  Oxfordian  deposits  exhibit  somewhat  diffei'cnt  characters  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Alps.  In  the  Alps  of  Vicenza,  M.  <le  Ziirno  assures  us 
that  beds  with  inipressi(ms  of  plants  of  the  oolitic  perioil  are  covered  by  a 
yellowish  limestone  contaiiung  characteristic  Oxfordian  fossils,  while  this  in 
its  turn  is  overlaid  by  the  red  au'i  vellow  liinestone  which  has  passed  in  the 
Venetian   AlfJS  for  the   Calcare   Rosso  Anmionitifero.      It   is,    however,  a 
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(lift'erent  rock  from  that  bearing  the  same  name  in  Lombardy,  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  belongs  to  the  up|)er  lias,  while  that  now  in  question 
contains  species  peculiar  to  the  miiidle  oolite;  e.g.,  Ammonites  plicatilf.s, 
A.  fotricus,  A.  unceps,  along  with  equally  characteristic  species  of  Apti/chvs. 
The  O.xfordian  Limestone  may  be  frnced  along  the  Venetian  Alps  to  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  where  it  is  seen  near  Trent  and  Roveredo,  whence  it  extends 
to  Lombardy,  appearing  near  Brescia  in  the  form  of  a  red  siliceous  lime- 
stone. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  rock  indicated  by  M.  Gumbel  in  his  geological 
fitap  of  Bavaria  \inder  the  name  Upper  Jura  Limestone,  and  which  has  been 
traced  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Calanda  near  Coire,  being 
everywhere  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  species  oi  Aptychus,  belongs 
to  this  stage  of  the  oolite,  though  some  geologists  are  disposed  to  refer  it  to 
the  Kimmeridgiaii  section  of  the  following  division. 

Various  ferrugineous  deposits  in  the  Alps,  such  as  those  of  Ardon  in  the 
A'alais,  and  the  iron  sand  of  the  liavarian  Alps,  seera  to  be  tlie  representa- 
tives of  the  Kelloway  rock,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  the  Middle  Oolite. 
We  may  perhaps  include  in  the  same  group  the  iron  deposits  containing 
Chamosite  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Chamoson  in  the  Valais,  and  the 
deposits  worked  for  many  centuries  at  Gouzen  near  Sargans. 

The  Superior  Oolite  appears  to  be  developed  on  a  scale  much  less  con- 
siderable than  the  preceding  group.  It  has  not  been  detected  either  in  the 
Eastern  or  Western  Alps,  and  is  limited  in  Switzerland,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  the  district  between  the  E.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Lake  of 
Thuii,  enclosing  the  upper  parts  of  the  Simuienthal  and  the  valley  of  the 
Sarine,  extending  NE.  as  far  as  the  Baths  of  Weissenburg,  and  SE.  to  the 
1'oiu-s  d'Ay.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  I.iake  of  Geneva,  it  reappears  in  the 
])rovince  of  Chablais,  reachinn  a  considerable  heisiht  in  the  Cnrnettes  range, 
and  the  mountains  enclosing  the  head  of  the  Dranse  d'Abondance.  Tiie 
rock  is  a  dark-colt)ured  limestone  of  shaly  texture.  In  the  last-named 
locality  beds  of  secondirv  coal  are  woiked  for  fuel.  These  beds,  as 
well  as  the  shale  with  which  they  are  associated,  abound  in  shells  partly  of 
iresh  water,  partly  of  marine  origin.  The  fossils  found  on  the  Swiss  side  of 
the  lake  make  it  probable  that  the  rock  is  the  ecpiivalent  of  the  Kimnieridge 
('lav;  but  there  is  some  rooni  to  suspect  that  the  beds  above  spoken  of  in  the 
valley  of  Dranse  belong  to  the  Wealden  formation,  rather  than  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  Oolite. 

Cretaceous  Formation. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  presence  of  the  principal  subdivisions  of 
the  Cretaceous  formation  has  been  clearly  made  out  in  the  Alps,  and 
the  Neocomian  group,  not  liefore  known  at  all,  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  most  largely  developed.  The  chief  seat  of  this  fbrnuxtion  is  in  the 
Western  and  ("entral  Alps.  The  period  of  its  deposition  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  frequent  disturbance,  so  that  the  series  of  its  members  is  rarely 
continiuius:  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  is  entirely  absent,  leading  us 
to  infer  oscillations  of  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  or  else  very  exten- 
sive denudation  at  successive  intervals. 

The  Neocomian  group  forms  a  broad  band  along  the  French  and  Savov 
side  of  the  Western  Alps  extending  from  Provence  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Chambery,  where  it  forms  the  range  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Altainin;; 
its  greatest  width  in  the  region  enclosing  the  Laites  of  Bourget  and  Annecy, 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  western  of  which  forms  a  conspicuous  por- 
tion of  the  Jura  range,  while  the  eastern  branch  traverses  the  province  of 
Ciiablais,  and  extends  right  across  Switzerland,  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  through  the  Faulhorn  and  the  Brienzer  Grat,  to  the  Piiatus 
and  the  Mythen  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  thence  to  the  loftier  peak  of  the 
Glainisch.  NE.  of  the  Lake  of  ^V'allenstadt,  it  reappears  in  the  range  of 
the  Cliurfiirsten  and  the  Sentis,  and  crossing  the  Rhine  is  still  traced  at 
intervals  through  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  Tyrol 
N.  of  the  Inn. 

This  stage  of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  best  known  to  English  geo- 
logists as  the  Lower  Greensnnd,  was  subdivided  by  Studer  into  two  well- 
marked  members — the  lower,  called  by  him  Spatangus  kalk,  characterised 
by  the  prevalence  of  Spntangus  refusiis — the  upper,  called  Schratten-kfdk ; 
e(]uallv  well  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Cuprotina  ammonia.  Later 
researches  have  induced  geologists  still  further  to  subdivide  this  group,  and 
five  distinct  members  are  now  generally  recognised.  We  shall  briefly  notice 
them  in  ascending  order. 

The  Valarigicai,  whose  type  is  seen  in  the  Jura  near  Neuchatel,  appears 
as  a  iiard  siliceous  limestone  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  in  the 
Gliirnisch,  and  the  Sentis. 

Tlie  True  Neocomian,  or  Spatangus  Limestone,  is  a  nearly  dark  lime- 
stone of  slaty  texture,  often  containing  much  silex.  It  is  generally  poor  in 
fossils.  Exceptions  to  this  observation  are  the  localities  of  Ricki  and  Ko- 
faien  aliove  the  Axenl)erg,  some  points  in  the  Sentis  chain,  and  in  the  valley 
ol'the  Sihl.  SpntaJigiis  retusus  (Toxus/er  ci»nplanutus,  Ag.),  Exogyra  Coidoni, 
and  Ostrea  mucroptcra  are  the  characteristic  fossils. 

The  Criocerds  Limestone,  so  named  from  the  fossils  of  the  genera  Crin- 
ceras  and  Ancyloceras,  which  charai-terise  it.  It  is  also  called  Barremiau  Lime- 
stone, from  Harreme  in  the  Basses  Alps,  where,  as  well  as  in  Provence,  it  is 
exteiisivelv  developed.  In  the  Alps  it  forms  a  compact  limestone  with  a  con- 
choidul  fracture,  of  pale  grey  colour  mottled  with  black.  This  is  found  in  the 
Voirons  near  Geneva,  at  Chatel  St.  Denis,  N.  of  Vevey,  in  the  Justithal,  and 
near  the  Lake  of  Thun,  in  the  range  of  the  Stockhorn,  where  it  forms  several 
of  thi?  highest  peaks. 

The  Urgoninn,  or  Schratten-kalk,  or  Caprotina  Limestone.  This  is  a 
compact  hard  limestone,  usually  paler  in  colour  than  the  true  Neocomian,  and 
remarkable  for  its  sterility.  It  is  thus  often  recognised  at  a  distance,  where 
it  forms  a  zone  of  nearlv  bare  rock  on  the  steep  side  of  a  mountain,  as,  for 
instance,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hohgant  and  the  Abendberg,  near  Interlaken. 
In  the  Entiibuch,  where  it  is  extensively  develo[)ed,  the  rain-water  scoops 
out  long  tortuous  channels — locally  named  Schratten — on  the  bare  surface. 
Hence  the  name  given  to  the  rock  by  the  Swiss  geologists.  The  charac- 
teristic fossils  are  Caprotina  ammonia  and  Hadiolites  neocomensis.  In  the 
upper  zone  occur  beds  formed  almost  exclusively  of  Orbitolites  lenticuluri.s, 
announcing  the  transition  to  the  succeeding  division  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation.  The  Aptian,  or  Plicatula  Clay,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Urgonian.  It  owes  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  geologists  to  certain 
characteristic  fossils,  such  as  Ostrea  Aquila  and   Toxaster  oblongus^  which 
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serve  as  guides  nmid  the  iniricacies  of  the  limestone  Alps,  where  the  strata 
have  bten  viulently  disturbed,  and  the  clue  to  the  true  order  of  superposi- 
tion would  otiierwise  be  wantinif. 

The  Gault  has  been  traced  at  intervals  along  the  rcargin  of  the  Neocomian 
defjosits  from  Savoy  to  the  Sentis,  and  thence  into  the  Vorarlberg  and 
Bavarian  Alps.  It  usually  presents  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  band  of 
green  or  neaily  blaik  sandstone,  easily  disintegrated.  It  is  olten  rich  in 
fossils,  and  therefore  very  important  for  the  determination  of  the  under  and 
over-lying  strata.  Amongst  the  localities  where  these  fossils  are  most  easily 
Ibund,  we  may  notice  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Reposoir  in  Savoy,  tlie 
slopes  above  Saxonnet  in  the  valley  of  the  Arve,  and  the  Meglis  Alp  and 
See  Alp,  in  the  Sentis. 

The  u[»per  division  of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  which  is  divided  by  Conti- 
nental geologists  into  three  groups — the  Cenomanian,  or  Uppe?-  Greensuiid,    , 
the   Turanian,  or   Chalk-marl,  and   the  Sennnian,  or  Flint  Chalk, — is  far  less    ^ 
developed  in  the  Alps  than  the  lower  division  of  the  same  forniMtion.     The   * 
Sewen  limestone,  which  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  NE.  of  Switzerland,    ' 
where  it  forms  the  summits  of  the  Kanior,  Hohenkasten,  and  Sentis,  is  there    ; 
the  only  representative  of  the  above  deposits.     This  rock  is  a  compact,  dis-    ' 
tinctly  stratified   limestone,  of  j)ale,  or  dark,  or  reddish-grey  colour,  and   ' 
conchoidal  structure.     It  is  sometimes  bituminous,  and  sometimes  contains    i 
iiint  nodules.     In  consequence  of  its  close  conformity  of  stratification  with 
the  underlying  Gault,  it  has  been  sometimes  referred  to  the  Cenomanian,  or 
Upper  Greensand  ;  but  the  presence  of  Ananchytes  ovata,  a  fossil  especially 
characteristic  of  the  true  Chalk,  appears  conclusive  proof  that  it  should  bo 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  that  member  of  the  series. 

Certain  deposits,  developed  on  an  extensive  scale  at  Gosau,  in  the  Salzburg 
Alps,  and  extending  thence  eastward  into  Austria,  and  SW.  into  the  Tyrol, 
have  causeii  much  controversy  among  geologists.  They  are  very  varied  in 
composition,  including  marls,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  limestones. 
M.  Gumbel  is  disposed  to  refer  these  deposits  to  the  Turonian  group,  to 
which  he  would  also  refer  scattered  patches  of  cretaceous  limestone  found  at 
several  localities  in  the  Eastern  Alps,  e.g.,  at  the  head  of  the  Anunergau.  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kochel  See,  and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Inn,  oj)posite  the 
opening  ot  the  Zillerthal. 

The  cretaceous  formation  is  not  wanting  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Al[)s ;  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  much  ditBculty  to  identify  the  rocks  in  that  region  with  the 
subdivisions  adopted  elsewhere,  and  on  that  account  it  has  appeared  most 
convenient  to  notice  them  apart. 

In  the  Venetian  Alps  the  ()xfordian,or  Middle  Oolite,  is  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  white  cimipact  limestone,  called  Biancone,  which  M.  de  Zignohas 
])Ositive]y  identified  by  its  fiissils  with  the  Neocomian  ;  it  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  the  subdivision  above  named,  Crioceras  or  Barremian  limestone. 

According  to  M.  de  Mortillet,  the  same  deposit  extends  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  Alps  into  Lombardy  ;  but  the  name  Biancone  is  there  exchanged  for 
that  of  Miijolica.  Geologists  are  yet  undecided  as  to  the  true  position  of  the 
majolica.  One  portion  of  it  appears,  like  the  Biancone,  to  be  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  Neocomian  ;  but  we  are  assured  by  several  excellent 
geologists,  that  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  same  limestone  there  is  found  a 
mixture  of  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Oxfordian  period,  along  with  those  of 
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tlie  Nencomian.  From  this  fact,  M.  de  Mortillet  deduces  the  iinpf>rtant 
conclusion  that,  dnrinLr  the  lon<i  period  occupied  elsewiu're  by  the  Upper 
Oolite  and  the  \\'caliicn  formations,  the  Oxfordian  and  Neocomiati  faun;i  liere 
succeeded  each  otlier  by  a  process  of  slow  intermixture,  until  the  former 
was  gradually  supplanted  by  tiie  latter. 

The  Gault  is  not  wanting  in  the  Venetian  Ali»s ;  but  as  the  mineral 
character  of  the  rock  is  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  underlying  Ncocomian,  and 
fossils  are  scarce,  the  identification  is  very  difficult.  The  late  M.  Massalongo 
was  the  first  to  establish  the  |)resen<;e  of  the  Gault  near  Tregiiago,  NE.  of 
Verona.  M.  de  JMortillet  believes  that  it  is  also  represented  in  the  sections 
which  he  has  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Iseo,  but  fossils 
are  as  yet  wanting. 

The  last-named  geologist  refers  to  the  Turonian,  or  Upper  Greensand,  a 
grey  limestone  dotted  with  snudl  crystals  of  calc-spar,  sometimes  oolitic  in 
texture,  and  sometimes  composed  almost  exclusively  of  shells  and  other 
organic  remains,  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Venetian  Alps  overlying  tlie 
liiancone.  Numerous  hippiirites  and  other  fossils  were  found  by  him  near 
the  Lake  of  Santa  Croce,  in  the  province  of  Belluno,  and  fiirther  east  in 
Friuli.  He  finds  the  same  fossils  in  a  conglomerate  worked  at  Sirone  in 
Brianza,  N.  of  Milan,  and  between  Gorlago  and  Sarnico  in  the  province 
of  Bergamo. 

The  equivalent  of  the  Senonlan,  or  Flint  Chalk,  is  known  in  the  Venetian 
Ali)s  by  the  name  Scaiilla.  It  is  usually  an  argillaceous  limestone,  stratified 
in  tliin  lavers,  varying  in  colour  from  white  to  dull  red,  sometimes  con- 
taining flint  nodules.  In  Lombardy  this  stage  is  represented  by  beds  of 
marly  limestone  alternating  or  passing  into  sandstone. 

Tertiary  Series. 
Eocene  Formation, 

The  Eocene  formation  is  largely  develoi)ed  upon  the  outer  slopes  of 
the  Alps,  and  has  sometimes  been  raised  to  a  great  height  on  the  K.  side 
of  the  main  chain.  It  naturally  forms  two  groups,  which  may  best  be 
noticed  se[)arately. 

The  nuniiindUic  zone,  once  in  part  referred  to  the  Cretaceous  formation, 
but  now  definitively  associated  with  the  Tertiary  series,  of  which  it  nuuks  the 
earliest  appearance,  is  usually  a  grey  limestone,  abounding  in  nunnuulites,  but; 
sometimes  appears  as  a  green  sandstone,  or  as  a  ferruginous  schist,  contain- 
ing manv  large  terebratuhc  and  echinidffi.  The  iron  is  sometimes  so  abun- 
dant as  to  be  worked,  as,  for  instance,  at  Kressenberg  in  Bavaria. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Alps,  a  large  patch  of  this  deposit  extends  from  the 
Durance  along  the  E.  side  of  the  Pelvoux  group,  and  is  said  to  attain  a  height 
of  nearly  11, 500  ft.  in  the  Aig\iilles  d'Arves.  It  reajjpears  in  Savoy,  where  it 
has  been  lifted  up  on  the  ridge  of  the  secondary  rocks  so  as  to  form  many  of 
the  highest  summits  of  the  outer  range.  Thus,  according  to  A.  Favre,  it 
reaches  10,4.33  feet  in  the  summit  of  the  Bointe  de  Salles,  and  ri.ses  to  a 
great  height  on  the  N.  flank  of  the  Dent  du  Midi.  In  the  range  of  the 
Diablcrets  which  links  the  Alps  of  N.  Savoy  to  those  of  the  Canton  of  Berne, 
the  same  deposits  j)lay  a  still  more  important  pai  t,  firming  the  peaks  ot  the 
Deal  de  Morcles,  the  Grand  Moevran,  and  probably  also  that  of  the  Olden- 
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horn  (10,250').  They  may  be  traced  along  the  summit  of  the  range  thence 
to  the  Genimi,  and  then  along  the  valley  of  the  Kander  to  the  Lake  of 
Thun  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  A  parallel  band  extends  to  Kosenlaui,  form- 
ing the  passes  of  the  Wengern  Alp  and  the  Scheideck.  The  same  band, 
apparently,  reappears  at  Altdorf,  mounts  through  the  Schjichenthal,  and 
extends  along  the  range  of  the  Clariden  Grat  and  the  Todi  to  the  Baths  of 
Pfiiflers,  showing  itself  on  the  summit  of  the  range  at  the  Kisten  Pass, 
Panixer  Pass,  and  Segnes  Pass. 

The  same  deposits  are  developed  very  extensively  in  the  Canton  of 
Schwytz,  where  the  rock  changes  its  mineral  cliaracter,  becoming  a  green 
sandstone,  very  like  the  Gault,  except  from  its  fossils.  They  are  also  seen  in 
Appenzell  on  both  flanks  of  the  Sentis  ;  but  they  do  not  reappear  E.  of  the 
Rhine  until  we  reach  the  Styrian  Alps,  where  they  are  found  in  several 
places. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps  the  nummulitic  deposits  are  largely  developed, 
and  acquire  special  interest  from  their  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table. The  fossil  shells  of  Ronca  and  Castel  Gonibeito,  the  Crustacea  and 
echinidge  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  and  Schio,  and  above  all  the 
fossil  fish  of  Monte  Bolca,  and  the  magnificent  fossil  flora  with  its  palms,  and 
monstrous  fruit  of  various  Fracastorias  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  have 
made  us  unusually  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  life  at  the  period 
when  these  rocks  were  deposited.  They  speak  of  a  shallow  sea  existing 
along  a  pre-existing  line  of  coast,  and  subjecied  to  considerable  but  not 
violent  changes  of  level,  the  movement  of  subsidence  being  that  which  pre- 
vailed, and  to  which  we  owe  the  preservation  of  so  many  memorials  of  the 
period.  M.  de  Zigno  has  pointed  out  the  existence  in  the  Venetian  Alps, 
of  certain  beds  of  marly  limestone  interposed  between  the  Scaglia,  or  Upper 
Chalk,  and  the  nunnnulitic  limestone.  These  beds  contain  in  their  lower 
part,  corals  and  terebratulae  of  Cretaceous  aspect,  and  in  their  upper  por- 
tion pass  into  a  calcareous  grit  containing  nummulites,  and  apparently  con- 
stitute a  link  between  the  two  formations,  as  though  in  this  region  the 
succession  from  the  one  to  the  other  had  proceeded  without  interruption. 

In  the  Maritime  Alps,  where  the  Oolite  and  Cretaceous  formations  are 
altogether  wanting,  the  Eocene  beds  are  found  resting  on  metamorphic 
rocks  now  referred  to  the  Trias.  They  may  be  traced  from  near  Cuneo 
along  the  Stura,  and  over  the  Col  de  la  Madeleine  to  the  Ubaye  and  the 
Durance. 

Flysch  or  Muciiino. — This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sedimen- 
tary deposits  of  the  Alps.  Though  it  has  no  representative  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mountain  districts  of  the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  or  Bohemia,  it  is  developed 
in  the  Alps  on  a  great  scale,  forming  masses  several  thousand  feet  in  thick- 
ness. \Vith  the  exception  of  a  few  localities,  no  animal  remains  whatever 
are  found  in  it,  and  the  only  organic  remains  are  those  of  fuci,  which  are 
sometimes  vei-y  j)lentiful.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  deposit 
appears  to  have  been  formed  slowly  and  tranquilly,  under  conditions 
favovu'able  for  the  dcveloiiment  of  animal  life. 

The  usual  form  of  the  Flysch  is  a  fine-grained  grey  shale,  of  little  solidity, 
ami  disintegrating  rapidly  by  exposure,  forming  a  soil  very  favourable  to  vege- 
tation. Whenever  in  the  Swiss  Alps  steep  clifls  are  seen  to  produce  abundant 
vegetation,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are  composed  of  this  deposit. 
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Tlie  base  of  such  clitFs  is  usually  covered  by  huge  piles  of  debris,  which  soon 
become  covered  with  herbaire.  It  is  to  the  Flysch  that  the  Gruyere  district 
owes  the  excellence  of  its  pastures.  Occasionally  the  rock  becomes  harder, 
and  is  fit  for  use  as  shite.  Jt  is  worked  for  that  purpose  in  Savoy,  at  the 
Niesen,  at  Pftffers,  and  at  Glarus,  where  these  slates  are  well  known  for  their 
fossil  fish.  Sometimes  again  the  Flysch  appears  in  the  form  of  a  dark- 
green  sandstone,  mottled  with  sjiots  of  lighter  colour.  'Jhis  modification  is 
called  Gris  de  Taviglianaz,  from  a  place  of  that  name  on  the  way  between 
IJex  and  Anzcindnz. 

The  grit  of  Ralligeii,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Thnn,  appears  to  be 
a  lacustrine  deposit  of  the  ago  of  the  Flysch.  It  contains  impressions  of 
plants  similar  to  those  of  Sotzka,  in  Styria. 

In   sfiite  of  the  apparent   difierences   between  this  and  the   underlying 

iiuinmulitic    dej)osits,   the    fact    that    they    are    frequently    seen    associated 

inj.'ther  in   conformable   stratification,   and  that  it  is  not    rare    to    find   a 

gi.idual   transition  between   them,    leaves  no  doubt   that   ihey   are   closely 

\  connected  together.     The  Flysch  being  the  more  easily  disintegrated,  it  less 

j  f)ften  remains  upon  the  exposed  summits  of  the  exterior  ranges  of  the  Alps, 

'  It  is  in   the  district  between  the  Rhone   and  the  Aar  that  the   Flysch  has 

been  most  largely  developed,  so  much  so  that  M.  Studer  has  distin;;uished 

six  distinct  zones,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  in  this  brief  sketch. 

Certain  phenomena  that  have   been   pointed  out  in  that  district  deserve 

especial  notice. 

The  point  at  which  the  Flysch  deposits  attain  their  greatest  dimensions  is 
in  tiie  pyramidal  peak  of  the  Niesen,  well  known  to  travellers  who  [»ass  the 
Lake  of  Thun.  The  base  of  the  mountain  is  formed  of  a  black  shale,  the 
upper  part  of  a  peculiar  grit  called  Gre.s  du  Niesen.  Tlie  presence  of 
characteristic  fuci  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  mass  belongs  to  the 
same  de[)osit.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  although  the  mountain  rises  so 
boldly,  nearly  from  the  shore,  no  trace  of  the  Niesen  grit  should  yet  have 
been  discovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lake  of   Ihnn. 

Near  Sejiey,  in  what  ]\1.  Studer  has  called  the  Simmenthal  zone  of  this 
deposit,  is  a  conglomerate  comj)osed  of  angular  blocks  of  protogine,  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  (piartz  confusedly  mixed  together,  and  apparently  cemented 
together  by  the  Flysch. 

In  the  vallev  of  Habkeren,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  the  Flysch 
contains  enormous  angular  blocks  of  a  granite  ap[)arently  different  from  any 
yet  found  in  situ  in  the  AI])S.  'Jhe  origin  of  these  blocks  has  naturally  been 
an  object  of  discussion  among  geologists,  but  as  yet  it  remains  a  mystery. 

Miocene  Formation. 

Under  the  name  of  Molasse  this  formation,  including  both  marine  and 
freshwater  deposits,  occupies  the  entiie  j)lain  of  Switzerland  l)etween  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura.  It  forms  the  subsoil  of  the  ])lateau  of  Bavaria,  and 
extends  eastward  within  a  narrower  zone  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna. 
Bending  round  the  E.  extremity  of  the  chain,  it  spreads  out,  near  Gratz, 
into  a  plain  that  sefiarates  the  mountains  X)f  AVaradin  from  the  outer  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Carinlhian  Alps.  With  a  slightly  altered  aspect,  it  reappears 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  where  its  lower  beds  contain  many  fossil 
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remains,  and  among  others  opercularia  and  true  nummulites,  on  wliich 
account  Massalongo  proposed  to  distinguish  these  deposits  by  the  name  Oligo- 
cene.  The  existence  of  Miocene  deposits  in  Lombardy  has  been  suspected, 
but  not  clearly  made  out.  In  Piedmont  this  formation  is  nowhere  seen  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  but  only  in  the  low  hills  that  rise  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  fl;inks  of  the  Apennine  chain. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  low  valleys 
at  tlie  E.  extremity  of  the  chain,  the  iNlolasse  nowhere  penetrates  into  the 
interior,  but  remains  everywhere  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  Alps,  which  it 
nearly  encompasses.  This  arrangement  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Alps 
lovmed  dry  land  durinir  the  Miocene  period,  while  we  have  direct  evidence 
that  during  the  preceding  period,  while  the  Jura  and  central  Germany  were 
above  the  sea-level,  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Alps,  lay  at  a  dejith 
which  coidd  not  be  less  than  1 2,000  ft.  below  the  present  level,  and  probably 
exceeded  that  amount.  It  appears  that  a  vast  oscillatory  movement  preceded 
the  upheaval  which  gave  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps  its  present  form. 

Although  limited  to  the  outer  zone,  the  j\Iiocene  has  undergone  a  great 
amount  of  disturbance.  Its  beds  are  not  only  twisted,  folded,  and  set  on 
end,  but  in  some  cases  huge  masses,  forming  entire  mountains,  have  been 
turned  over  so  as  to  have  the  natural  order  of  superposition  reversed.  Thus, 
at  the  Rigi  Scheideck  we  see  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  rocks  resting  on  the 
Miocene  conglomei'ate;  and  a  similar  reversal  of  tlie  natural  order  is  found 
in  the  Speer,  and  other  mountains  Iving  on  the  ouiei-  margin  of  the  Alps. 

On  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Alps  no  instance  has  yet  been 
observed  of  a  transition  from  the  Kocene  to  the  Miocene  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  beds,  when  Vioth  are  present,  lie  in  unconformable  stratification.  On  the 
vS.  side,  in  the  Venetian,  and  also  in  the  Styrian  Alps,  we  have  evidence  of 
the  same  gradual  passage  which  existed,  as  we  have  seen,  between  the 
Oxfordian  and  the  Cretaceous  foi  mation,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Tertiary  series. 

Pliocene  Formation, 

The  Pliocene  is  entirely  wanting  on  the  northern  and  western  flanks  of 
the  Alpine  chain,  but  it  has  been  detected  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  by 
the  active  geologists  who  have  thoroughly  examined  the  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  which  during  some  portion  of  tiiis  period  must  have  formed  the 
bed  of  a  shallow  sea.  The  localities  of  these  deposits  are  Castenedolo  near 
Brescia,  Nese  NNE.  of  Bergamo,  La  Folia  dTnduno  near  Varesa,  and 
Masserano  and  San  Martino  near  Pavone.  Near  the  latter  town, 
M.  de  Mortillet  has  found  a  littoral  deposit  of  rolled  pebbles,  containing 
masses  of  lignite  arising  from  the  accunndation  of  tloating  wood.  The  same 
geologist  attributes  the  fact  that  the  Pliocene  is  thus  limited  to  a  few 
scattered  patches,  to  the  action  of  denudation  upon  incoherent  deposits, 
incapable  of  resisting  the  prolonged  action  of  the  elements. 

Pleistocene  Period. 

The  geological  period  which  commenced  with  the  establishment  of  the 
present  fauna  and  ihira  has  bv  some  writers  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an 
epoch,  equivalent  to  tho^e  marked  by  the  conuuencement  of  the  Secondary 
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and  Tertinrv  Series,  and  therefore  styled  Quaternary  Series,  wliile  others  of 
bi'i'b  authoritv  h^ive  refused  to  admit  its  ehiiiii  to  be  counted  as  more  liian  a 
subordinate  memljer  of  tbe  Pliocene.  It  seems  most  convenient  to  use  a 
term  wliicli  does  not  prejmlge  tbe  question  in  dispute,  callini:  tbe  interval 
since  tbe  deposit  of  tbe  Pliocene,  witb  its  proportion  of  extinct  organic 
being,  by  the  name  Pleistocene  Period. 

The  deposits  formed  during  this  period  are  in  most  districts  so  insignificant 
in  extent  that  they  might  be  passed  over  without  notice,  were  it  not  for  tbe 
special  interest  that  attaches  to  tbe  history  of  the  operations  that  progressed 
in  the  Alps  during  the  interval. 

These  operations,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  have  resulted  in  the 
transport  of  eniu-mous  (piantities  of  solid  matter  from  the  inner  and  higher 
parts  of  the  chain  to  tbe  lower  channel  of  the  main  valleys,  and  to  tbe  low 
country  surrounding  the  base  of  the  Alps.  This  transported  matter  is  of 
ithree  kinds,  eacli  of  which  deserves  a  brief  notice. 

!      1.    The  Ancient  Alluvium. — This  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on 
fall  sides  of  the  Alps,  and  in  tbe  bottoms  of  most  of  the  great  valleys,  but  is 
;  mainly  developed  on  the  S.  side  of  the  chain,  and  may  there  be  studied  to 
!  tbe  best  advantage.      To  this  is  referred  the  masses  of  rolled  stones,  cou)- 
'<  posed    of  crystalline  or   harder  sedimentary  mcks,  that  at  a  slight   depth 
I  beneatli  tbe  surface  are  seen  to  spread  along  the  valley  of  tbe  Po,  extending 
to  a  variable  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  along  the  course 
of  tbe  wider  and  deeper  valleys.  A  deposit  of  similar  character,  covered  oidy 
by  a  thin  skin   of  vegetable   soil,  covers  tbe  plain  of  Friuli,  from  tlie  Piave 
to  the  Isonzo,  and,  in  some  places  at  least,  foi-ms  beds  of  considerable  depth. 
2.  Moraine  Deposits. — In  a  subsequent  page  tbe  reader  will  find  a  brief 
notice  of  the  geological  action  of  glaciers,  where  tbe  nature  of  those  masses 
of  mineral  matter  which  are  borne  down  from  tbe  upper  regions  of  the  Alps 
to  the  lower  valleys,  and  are  known   by  tbe  name  of  moraines,  is  more  fully 
described.     At  many  points  in  valleys,  where  from  other  evidence  we  know 
that  glaciers  formerly  extended,  mounds  of  transpoi  ted   matter,  including 
large  angular  blocks  irregularly  dispersed  through  gravel  and  fine  soil,  still 
exist,  and  at  tbe  opening  of  tbe  great  valleys  on  tbe  S.  side  of  the  Alps  similar 
mounds  appear  on  a  great  scale,  sometimes  forming  bills  of  considerable 
height.     Those  which  surround  the  S.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  are  fully 
35  miles  in  length,  and  some  of  them,  as  that  of  Solferino,  are  nearly  500  ft. 
in  height.     These  ancient  moraines  have  been  carefully  studied  by  excellent 
geologists,  such  as  MM.  Studer,  Escher,  Guyot,  Martins,  Gastaldi,  Omboni, 
Villa,  De  Mortillet,  &c.,  and  their  conclusion  that  these  masses  ai'e  true  mo- 
raines, which  must  have  been  deposited  in  their  [)resent  position  by  glaciers 
that  once  descended  to  tbe  plain,  is  now  generally  accepted  1)y  geologists. 
Imjiortant  consequences  have  been  made  to  turn  upon  the  question  whether 
or  n<it  tbe  ancient  alluvium  owes  its   origin  to  tbe  same   o[)eration  which 
transferred  the  great  moraines  from  tbe   up[  er  ridges  to  the  loot  of  the 
Alps. 

in  support  of  the  affirmative  opinion,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  materials 
of  tbe  alluvium  and  those  of  the  moraines  are  iilentical  in  composition,  the 
main  if  not  the  only  difference  b<'ing  that  the  former  have  undergone  the 
action  of  water,  while  the  latter  remain  in  their  original  [wsition.  An  inter- 
mediate condition,  where  the  materials  of  a  moraine  have  been  attacked  by 
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streams  and  partially  stratified,  is  occasionally  seen,  and  has  been  appealed 
to  in  evidence. 

Those  who  affirm  the  existence  of  an  essential  difference  between  the 
alluvium  and  the  moraine,  point  out  various  characters  by  which  it  is  thou^iit 
that  they  may  be  distinjiuished.  The  alluvium  is  composed  of  rounded 
blocks  of  moderate  size,  never  ice-worn,  never  mixed  with  earth,  and  lyinj; 
in  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  The  whole  mass  siiows  more  or  less 
traces  of  stratification,  and  the  materials  are  sorted  stones  of  about  the  same 
size  usually  Ivinij  together.  In  the  ancient,  as  in  modern  moraines,  the 
materials  are  mixed  pell-mell;  tliey  include  angular  blocks,  with  edges  little 
or  not  at  all  worn,  and  the  smaller  stones  are  often  scored  and  striated.  The 
greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  moraines  are  constantly  found 
resting  upon  the  ancient  alluvium,  which  must  have  been  deposited  in  its 
place,  and  in  some  degree  consolidated  before  their  arrival. 

3.  Glacial  Silt. — The  action  of  glaciers  in  pidverising  the  underlying; 
rocks  and  transporting  the  materials  to  a  distance  in  the  form  of  extremely 
fine  mud,  has  been  referred  to  in  Art.  XIII.  (On  Glaciers).  Accurate 
measures  are  wanting  to  show  the  amount  of  solid  matter  thus  annually 
transported  from  the  Alps  to  the  lower  valleys,  to  the  bottom  of  lakes,  and^ 
to  the  sea.  Whatever  that  amount  may  be,  it  must  have  been  much  greater^ 
during  the  period  when  all  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  were  traversed  by. 
glaciers,  and  an  extent  of  surface  was  exposed  to  the  grinding  action  of  those 
glaciers  20  or  30  times  as  great  as  the  beds  of  existing  ice-streams.  A 
large  share  of  this  deposit  must  have  been  carried  into  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
and  when  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ancient  alluvium  this  must  be  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  subsoil.  Researches  are  yet  wanting  into  the  extent 
of  the  deposit,  but  they  may  hereafter  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of 
the  so-called  Glacial  Epoch. 

Relations  between  the  Geology  and  the  Orography  of  the  Alps. 

The  aspect  of  a  mountain  country  is  mainly  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  valleys  and  depressions  of  the  surfiice.  In  considering  the  causes  which 
may  have  operated  in  giving  its  actual  form  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  it  is 
desii-able  to  point  out  that  the  valleys  may  be  reduced  to  three  types  having 
a  very  different  geological  significance,  and  that  the  passes,  or  cols,  which 
present  a  marked  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  range,  also  partake  of  the 
characteristics  of  some  one  of  these  types. 

The  three  types  to  which  the  Valleys  of  the  Alps  may  be  reduced,  are 
valleys  of  disruption,  valleys  of  outcrop,  and  valleys  of  depression.* 

Valleys  of  Disruption  are  evidently  produced  by  rents  that  have  torn  asunder 
ranges  once  continuous.  The  ordinary  character  of  such  a  valley  is  that  of 
a  narrow  defile,  enclosed  between  steep  walls  of  rock,  and  traversed  by  a 
torrent  which  often  leaves  little  room  for  a  passage.  The  harder  the  rocks 
through  which  it  lies,  the  steeper  are  the  walls.  When  they  are  formed  of 
soft  strata,  the  common  causes  of  destruction  act  upon  them,  and  the  opening 
is  enlai-ged,  but  the  essential  character  remains  the  same.     To  the  eye  of  the 

•  The  Frenrh  termp  us'  d  by  thp  Author  arp  resiiertively  r/i(«r,  comhe,  and  7nait.  There  being 
no  exact  Knplish  equivalents,  the  Translator  contents  hiniself  with  explaining  the  Author's  mean- 
ing, without  atteraiiting  to  coin  new  ttsms  to  express  it — [Ku.] 
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geologist,  it  is  always  recognisable  by  the  correspondence  of  the  strata  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  tlie  valley. 

To  this  type  of  valley  belong  most  of  those  famous  for  the  boldness  of  the 
scenery.  Well-known  examples  ai-e,  the  vidley  of  the  Rhone  between  Bex 
and  Martigny,  and  that  of  the  Arve  between  Cluses  and  Salleiiches ; 
the  valley  of  the  Hinter  Khein  above  Coire,  including  the  famous  defile  of 
the  Via  JMala,  and  the  middle  \n\vt  of  the  valley  of  the  Salza.  Examples 
are  still  more  numerous  on  the  S.  side  of  the  main  chain,  in  the  tributary 
valleys  of  the  Po. 

Valleys  of  disruption  are  less  common  amongst  the  crystalline  masses  of 
the  Alps  than  in  the  sedimentary  strata.  Few  instances  can  be  cited  in  the 
Central  Alps,  save  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  from  Fluelen  to  Andermatt,  partly 
traversing  stratified  and  partly  crystalline  rocks  ;  the  valley  of  the  Tessin, 
lying  altogether  through  the  crystalline  nucleus  of  the  Tessin  group ;  and 
the  course  of  the  Dora  Baltea  from  Chatillon  to  St.  Martin.  The  crystalline 
igroup  of  the  Belledonne  in  the  Western  Alps  is  cut  through  by  four  valleys 
^of  disruption — those  of  the  Romanche,  Arc,  Isere,  and  Doron.  It  will  be 
!remarked  that  of  all  the  crystalline  masses  of  the  Alps,  that  of  the  Belledonne 
lis  one  of  the  longest  and  narrowest. 

The  numerous  cases  of  clefts  which  have  cut  into,  without  cutting  through 
.a  mountain  range,  must  not  be  confounded  with  true  valleys  of  disruption, 
although  they  sometimes  produce  very  similar  effects  on  the  scenery. 

Valleys  of  Outcrop. — By  this  not  very  intelligible  name  we  designate  the 
type  of  valley  which  is  formed  parallel  to  the  line  of  strike  of  a  mountain 
range,  either  owing  to  a  disruption  of  continuity,  or  to  denudation  which 
has  acted  extensively  upon  one  deposit,  while  the  under  or  over-lyin<r  strata 
have  been  comparatively  unaffected.  Such  a  valley  usually  occurs  along  the 
line  of  junctionb  etween  crystalline  or  other  hard  rocks,  and  softer  strata. 
The  only  example,  if  such  it  be,  of  a  valley  of  this  description  lying  al- 
together amidst  crystalline  rocks,  is  the  middle  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Adda,  between  Tirano  and  Sondrio.  Many  of  the  greater  valleys  of  the 
Alps  belong  to  this  type,  as,  for  instance,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Romanche, 
a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  valley  of  the  Inn  from  Landeck  to 
Innsbruck,  the  Pinzgau,  and  the  Gail  Thai.  The  essential  character  of 
these  valleys  is  their  want  of  symmetry.  A  traveller  passing  through  one  of 
them  will  constantly  find  himself  proceeding  along  the  line  of  outcrop  of  some 
formation,  with  the  older  rocks  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  newer  on  the  other. 

Valleys  of  Depression. — These  valleys,  which  have  far  greater  geological 
importance  than  those  above  described,  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  first  por- 
tion of  this  essay,  under  the  name  of  troughs.  They  are  depressions  between 
adjoining  crystalline  masses,  characterised  by  the  synclinal  disposition  of  the 
strata.  It  not  rarely  happens,  however,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  original  synclinal  stratification.  These  depressions  usually  give 
evidence  of  excessive  lateral  compression,  and  the  strata  comprised  within 
them  have  often  been  set  vertically  on  end,  and  sometimes  reversed  in  position 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  there  is  neither  depression  nor  synclinal 

stratification,  but  where  the  presence  of  fragments  of  stratified  rock  between 

adjoining  crystalline  masses   is  evidence   of  what   may  be  called  an  ideal 

trough,  which  has  for  the  geologist  the  same  significance*  as  if  the  trough 

•  This  opinion  of  the  Author  is  not  likely  to  pass  unchallenged  by  geologists.— [Ed.J 
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were  a  real  one.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  the  metamorpLic  rocks  of 
which  considerable  fragments  are  seen  in  the  space  between  the  crystalline 
jrroiip  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Vahiis  group,  and  which  rise  to  a  great 
heiiiht  in  tiie  jNIatterhorn  and  other  high  peaks  of  that  district. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  cases  sometimes  occur  where  it  is  difficult  to 
classify  a  valley  under  any  of  the  types  above  described.  The  valley  of  the 
llhone  above  Martigny  is  in  part  a  valley  of  outcrop,  but  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  softer  strata,  it  cuts  at  an  oblique  angle  the  beds  of 
harder  rock  near  the  Baths  of  Saxon. 

There  is  often  evidence  that  the  valley  has  been  partly  formed,  or  modi- 
fied, by  denudation,  the  less-resisting  strata  havii-g  been  first  disturbed 
and  then  removed.  This  process  would  naturally  be  intercepted  where  the 
rocks  are  more  compact,  and  in  this  way  we  have  geological  troughs  whose 
limits  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  existing  valleys.  Thus  the  Urseren 
Thai  is  a  valley  of  depression,  but  the  geological  trough  which  it  represerits 
is  continuous  to  the  E.  and  W.,  though  the  rocks,  being  here  harder,  form 
the  ridges  which  are  traversed  by  the  Oberal))  and  Furka  Passes. 

The  greater  number  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  belong,  geologically  speak- 
ing, to  the  type  of  troughs.  They  correspond  to  depressions  between 
adjiiining  crystalline  masses,  which  may  probably  have  been  reduced  in 
height  by  denudation,  as  the  sedimentary  strata  which  once  filled  the  gap 
have  been  removed  more  easily  than  the  adjoining  crystalline  rocks.  Two 
exceptions  will  occur  to  Swiss  travellers.  The  pa,-ses  of  the  St.  Gotthard 
and  the  Simplon  both  lie  across  the  axis  of  a  crystalline  group.  In  the  first 
case  it  seems  natural  to  admit  that  the  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  range, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  pass,  is  not  unconnected  with  the  deep  rents  that 
traverse  the  contiguous  crystalline  masses,  and  form  the  vallevs  of  the  lleuss 
and  the  Tessin.  The  Simplon  Pass  is  similarly  connected  with  the  valley  of 
the  Diveria,  making  a  deep  rent  in  the  crystalline  nucleus,  and  the])ass  with 
its  approaches  may  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  valley  of  disruption. 

The  Lakes  of  the  Alps  may,  in  a  similar  way,  be  classified  by  the  character 
of  the  valleys  in  which  they  lie. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  Lakes  of  Como  and  Iseo,  and  the  Traunsee, 
Attersee,  and  Tegernsee,  in  the  German  Alps. 

To  the  second  class,  characterised  by  the  contrasted  scenery  of  their 
opposite  sliores,  may  be  referred  the  Lakes  of  Brienz  and  Walleiistadt. 

Of  the  third  class  it  is  not  easy  to  cite  any  well-known  examjjle.  The 
only  instances  that  occur  are  some  small  lakes  in  the  Sentis,  and  the  Mond 
See  in  the  Salzkammergut. 

Two  other  classes  ot  lakes  may  be  mentioned.  Of  one  of  these,  which  may 
be  called  Lakes  of  Erosion,  there  are  examples  oidy  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Alpine  chain.  Such  are  the  Sempacher  See,  theChiem  See,  the  VN'urmsee, 
and  probably  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

The  la>t  cla^s  of  lakes  requiriiiL^  notice  are  Moraine  Lakes.  These  are 
lakes  near  the  mouths  of  certain  valleys.  They  owe  their  existence  solely  to 
the  waters  being  retained  by  the  remains  of  ancient  moraines.  Several  small 
lakes  in  Piedmont  belong  to  this  category,  and  most  of  the  larger  Italian 
lakes  probably  owe  their  present  fi)rm  and  dimensions  to  moraines  that  have 
raised  the  water  above  what  would  otherwise  be  its  natural  level. 

Some  of  the  larger  lakes  of  the  Alps  are  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
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distinct  valleys  belonginjr  to  difTerent  types.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  for 
instance,  lies  in  a  valley  of  disruption  from  Fluelen  to  Brunnen,  in  a  vallev 
of  depression  between  Brunnen  and  BUrgen,  and  in  a  valley  of  erosion  at 
the  end  near  Lucerne. 

Small  lakes,  or  tarns,  such  as  are  seen  at  the  summit  of  many  passes  of  the 
Alps,  lie  in  mere  accidental  depressions  or  undulations  of  the  surface. 

Sketch  of  a  Geological  History  of  the  Alpine  Regions. 

A  complete  history  of  the  portions  of  tlie  earth's  surface  now  occupied  bv 
the  Alps  would  extend  back  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of 
a  mountain  chain.  Before  that  j)eri()d  a  successi!)n  of  distinct  genera  and 
species  of  animals  and  vegetables  lived  and  perished  on  ground  that  some- 
times remained  for  ages  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  sea,  sometimes  was  raised 
to  about  the  sea-level,  being  alternately  estuary,  or  marsh,  or  freshwater 
lake,  and  may  sometimes  have  remained  at  a  higher  level  where  the  remains 
of  organised  life  are  with  difhculty  preserved. 

In  the  present  brief  sketch  we  shall  merely  glance  at  this  early  phase  of 
the  history  of  the  Alps,  before  passing  to  the  period  of  their  final  upheaval. 

Period  preceding  the  Upheaval  of  the  Alps. 

Without  attempting  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  that  rests  over  that 
portion  of  the  early  history  of  the  eaith  where  no  fossil  remains  have  vet 
been  found  to  guide  the  geologist,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  the  existence 
of  evident  traces  of  the  earliest  fossiliferous  formation  in  the  Eastern  Alps. 
Elsewhere  the  Silurian  rocks  are  found  in  continuous  masses,  covering  a 
wide  area,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  should  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Alps  only  in  the  few  places  where  they  have  yet  been  identified. 
This  cf)nsideration  has  k'd  to  the  conjecture  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  so 
extensively  developed  in  the  central  region  of  the  Alps  may  be,  at  least  in 
part,  the  representatives  of  the  Silurian  formation.  In  their  existinu- condi- 
tion it  is  little  likely  that  satisfactory  evidence  will  ever  be  forthcoming  to 
enable  us  to  attribute  these  metamorphic  rocks  to  their  true  place  in  the 
geological  scale.  In  the  absence  of  fossils  we  have  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  older  azoic  sedimentary  rocks.  Some  geoloijists 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  large  portion  even  of  ihe  so-called  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  Alps  may  be  merely  old  stratified  rocks  in  a  highly  altered 
condition.  Tlie  only  source  from  which  positive  evidence  is  ever  likely  to 
arise  is  from  the  occasional  discovery  of  organised  remains.  It  should  be 
generally  known  to  Alpine  travellers  that  the  rudest  traces  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life  seen  in  any  of  the  crystalline  or  semi-crystalline  rocks  may  be 
of  the  highest  value  to  geologists,  and  shouhi,  therefore,  be  carefully 
preserved  with  a  note  of  the  exact  position  where  thev  i.  av  be  found. 

During  the  incalculable  lapse  of  time  occupied  by  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  Periods,  and  the  deposition  of  the  Mountain  Limestone,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  surface  whereon  the  Alps  now  stand  approached  or  rose 
above  the  sea-level.  The  first  distinct  evidence  to  that  effect  presents  itself 
when  we  fiml  that  some  portions  of  the  Alps,  in  conmion  with  other  lar^e 
districts  of  our  continent,  produced  that  abundant  vegetation  that  has  been 
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preserved  in  the  Coal  Measures.  We  have  already  seen  that  these  are 
present  in  many  of  the  interior  valleys,  especially  in  the  Western  Alps. 

However  long  a  time  may  have  been  occupied  by  the  deposition  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  it  was  short  in  comparison  with  the  succeeding  period,  during 
which  the  sea  probably  again  covered  nearly  the  entire  area.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  prevailing  condition  from  the  date  of  the  deposition  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures  to  the  commencement  of  the  Lias. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  epoch  was  preceded  and  accom- 
])anied  by  considerable  oscillations  of  level,  and  that  from  thence  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  a  continuous  barrier  of  dry  land,  separating  the 
seas  that  flowed  on  its  north  and  south  sides.*  The  labours  of  the  Italian 
geologists,  and  especially  those  of  M.  Stoppani,  have  brought  to  light  the 
contrast  which  exists  between  the  earlier  rocks,  Avhose  fossils  on  both  flanks 
of  the  chain  are  identical,  and  those  from  the  Lias  upwards,  which  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  Secondary  Period  present  marked  differences  in 
their  fossil  remains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alps. 

That  the  change  of  level  throughout  the  Secondary  Period  was  in  the  main 
one  of  continuous  elevation,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  disposition  of  the 
strata,  which  usually  succeed  each  other  with  tolerable  regularity.  But  it 
is  certain  that  great  oscillations  of  level  frequently  recurred  ;  and  from  the 
complete  absence  of  some  important  deposits  in  one  or  other  part  of  the 
chain,  we  infer  the  probability  that  the  same  tract  which  at  one  time 
was  raised  above  the  sea-level  was  subsequently  submerged  during  the 
deposition  of  a  succeeding  formation.  As  illustrations  of  this  conclusion 
we  may  cite  the  absence  of  the  Superior  Oolite  in  the  Tyrol  and  Grisons, 
that  of  the  Upper  Greensand  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  that  of  the  Oolite  and 
Cretaceous  rocks  in  South  Savoy. 

The  commencement  of  the  Eocene  Period  was  marked  by  considerable 
changes  of  level,  and  especially  by  the  depression  of  the  valley  of  the  Stura 
between  the  Cottian  and  Maritime  Alps.  The  opening  of  a  strait,  com- 
municnting  between  the  narrow  sea  on  the  N.  side  of  the  chain  and  the 
wide  expanse  extending  at  least  as  far  as  from  the  Alps  to  Africa,  led  to  an 
assimilation  of  the  marine  fauna  and  flora  of  this  period  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  chain. 

The  Miocene  Period  was  marked  by  a  further  depression  of  the  low 
country  on  either  side  of  the  range  of  the  AI[)S.  The  plain  of  Switzerland 
was  submerged  to  a  depth  which  permitled  the  accumulation  of  vast  masses 
of  conglomerate  and  ofMolasse,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Alps  the 
sea  reached  districts  which  apparently  had  not  been  touched  by  it  since  the 
Palaeozoic  Epoch,  and  formed  the  deposits  ofMolasse,  which  we  still  see  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Mur  and  the  Drave,  in  the  valley  of  Lavant,  &c.  'I'o  judge 
from  the  organic  remains  of  the  Miocene  Period,  the  conditions  of  life  were 
not  then  widely  different  from  those  that  now  obtain  in  the  same  region. 
The  climate  seems  to  have  been  slightly  warmer,  corresponding  nearly  to 
that  of  Central  Italy. 

«  To  the  same  epoch  may  probably  be  referred  the  first  formation  of  the  basin  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Po,  Ciiused  by  the  ui)heaval  of  a  continuous  series  of  crystalline  masses,  extendiitg  in  a  circular 
arc  from  thr  Lij^iirian  Arennine  to  the  group  of  the  Adula— an  operation  which,  as  M.  Studer  has 
pointed  out,  appears  not  only  in  the  general  form  of  the  mountain  masses,  but  in  the  direction  of 
the  stratiQcatiuii  in  the  separate  portions  ot  the  chain. 
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Epoch  of  the  Final  Upheaval  of  the  Alps. 

We  have  seen  that  at  a  remote  geological  period  some  portion  of  the  Alps 
was  uplifted  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  that  certain  small  districts  may 
probably  have  subsisted  since  that  time  as  islands,  but  that  the  formati(m  of 
a  continuous  range,  capable  of  forming  a  barrier  between  the  sea  to  the  N. 
and  that  on  the  S.  side,  f)robably  dates  from  an  early  portion  of  the  Secondary 
Series.  'J'iiis  suffices  to  show  that  it  is  an  error  to  speak  of  the  upheaval  of  the 
Alps  as  if  it  were  a  single  geological  event,  accomplished  by  an  agency  which 
continued  to  operate  from  the  time  when  it  commenced  to  the  period  of  its 
completion.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  final  period  of  upheaval,  com- 
mencing after  the  deposition  of  tiie  Miocene  strata,  is  tliat  which  gave  to  the 
Al{)ine  chain  its  e.xisting  form.  Although  many  of  the  folds  and  undulations 
of  the  surface  ai)pear  to  date  from  this  recent  period,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  Alps  were  already 
defnied,  and  that  the  chief  change  was  to  increase  very  much  the  mean  height, 
of  the  entire  chain.  In  the  Kigi,  and  other  exterior  mountains  of  Noriheru 
Switzerland,  we  find  the  jNIiocene  rocks  raised  to  a  height  of  nearly  6,000 
English  feet  above  the  sea-level;  so  that  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  amount 
of  upheaval  in  this  latest  period  nearly  eiiualled  the  combined  effects  of  all 
the  antecedent  periods  of  elevation. 

Considering  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  changes  effected  in  recent 
times,  and  the  copious  evidence  of  them  that  is  forthcoming  in  most  parts  of 
the  Alps,  it  is  not  surprising  that  geologists  have  given  more  attention  to 
this  than  to  the  earlier  oscillations  of  level,  and  have  sometimes  spoken  of 
the  final,  or  Fast  Mioceiie,  upheaval,  as  if  it  were,  in  an  exclusive  sense,  the 
period  of  upheaval  of  the  Alpine  chain.  To  this  period  seems  especially  to 
belong  the  fi.^sures,  which  are  seen  to  traverse  all  the  formations,  from  the 
most  ancient  to  the  most  recent — sometimes  forming  valleys  of  disruption, 
sometimes  lesser  indentations  in  the  chain,  and  which  may  without  difficulty 
be  flistinguished  from  the  mei"e  action  of  streams  that  have,  not  unfrequently, 
deepened  the  channel  of  a  pre-existing  fissure. 

It  is  clear  tliat  a  series  of  changes,  which  included  the  rupture  of  mountain 
masses,  and  disturbances  of  stratification  that  led  to  the  actual  reversal  of  the 
natural  position  of  the  beds,  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  a 
corresponding  disturbance  of  the  conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It 
was  natural  that  the  theory  which  affirmed  a  connection  between  the  up- 
heaval of  mountain  chains  and  the  transition  between  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
successive  geological  epochs,  should  seek  a  confirmation  of  that  conclusion  in 
the  Alpine  region,  whose  elevation  has  had  so  vast  an  influence  on  the  destiny 
of  our  continent. 

If  the  organised  creation  was  not  entirely  destroyed  by  so  great  a  cata- 
strophe, it  is  at  least  certain  that  in  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe  this 
was  connected  with  great  changes  in  the  relative  distribution  of  land  and 
sea,  and  with  that  general  emersion  of  a  large  portion  of  our  continent,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  that  marked  the  passage  from  the  Tertiary  to 
the  present  period.  These  changes  of  themselves  imply  the  destruction  or 
displacement  of  vast  numbers  of  species,  and  the  substitution  of  others  in  their 
place. 

The  study  of  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  upheaval  of  the  Alps 
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on  the  nnrtli  side  of  the  main  chain  has  led  geoloai^ts  to  establish  witii  great 
certainty  two  conclusions.  First,  the  extensive  disturbance  of  the  INliocene 
strata,  seen  to  rest  conformably  on  the  older  Tertiary  rocks,  proved  tliat  the 
upheaval  commenced  after  the  deposition  of  the  Miocene.  Secondly,  the 
close  conformity  of  the  channels  of  the  ancient  glaciers  with  the  existing 
form,  and  the  relative  level  of  the  surface,  show  that  the  period  of  dis- 
turbance must  have  ceased  before  the  Glacial  Period.  But  during  the  long 
interval  between  these  two  geological  dates,  occupied  elsewhere  l>y  the 
deposition  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  Pliocene  strata,  there  is  nothing  to 
fix  the  epoch  of  upheaval. 

The  Pliocene  formation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  not  been  traced  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Alps,  but  has  lately  been  recognised  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  chain  in  a  few  isolated  stations.  H;id  the  formation  been  more 
fully  developed,  if  it  were  possible  to  compare  the  stratification  with  that  of 
the  older  Miocene  deposits,  we  should  be  able  safely  to  conclude  whether  the 
upheaval  had  preceded  or  followed  its  deposition.  The  negative  evidence, 
■which  as  yet  is  all  that  is  forthcoming,  points  to  the  former  inference  ;  but 
this  does  not  justify  any  positive  decision. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Apennines  have  been  up- 
raised since  the  deposition  of  the  Pliocene,  whose  beds  are  often  seen  tilted 
up  at  a  high  angle.  For  the  present  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether  the 
last  great  upheaval  of  the  Alps,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Apennines,  were 
contemporary  events. 

Glacial  Period. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  relative  level  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
Alpine  chain  has  undergone  no  considerable  change  since  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary  Period.  Events  not  less  interesting  and  important  have  occupied 
this  latest  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Alps,  which  is  marked  by  the  extra- 
ordinary extension  of  the  glaciers. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  present  conclusions  of  geologists  have  been  based,  and  still  less  to  refer 
to  the  prolonged  discussions  to  which  at  every  step  they  were  subjected  — 
discussions  which  ultimately  served  to  establish  the  new  theory  upon  fuller 
enquiry,  and  more  di'cisive  proof,  than  if  it  had  been  more  easily  accepted. 

In  the  brief  description  which  has  been  given  (Art.  Xllf.)  of  the  ph^'no- 
niena  of  existing  glaciers,  it  has  been  shown  that  amongst  other  operations 
they  transport  large  quantities  of  mineral  mutter  from  the  upper  ridges  of 
the  Alps  to  the  lower  valleys;  that  this  transported  matter  consists  in  part 
of  large  blocks,  partly  of  smaller  stones  and  gravel.  It  was  seen  that  a 
portion  of  these  blocks  are  stranded  upon  the  batdc  of  the  glacier,  while 
others  are  carried  down  to  its  lower  end,  where,  if  the  sliape  of  the  ground 
be  favourable,  and  the  glacier  remain  long  enf)ugh  stationary,  they  enter  pell- 
mell,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  transported  materials,  into  the  formation  of 
a  terminal  moraine.  Again,  it  was  seen  that  by  the  passage  of  a  glacier,  | 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  tiie  valley  are  subjected  to  a  peculiar  process  of  ! 
smoothing  and  polishinir,  that  leaves  its  tokens  permanently  in)pressed  on 
the  general  form  of  the  rocks,  and  on  the  condition  of  their  surface. 
Finally,  it  appeared  that  the  j)ressure  of  the  glacier  against  the  bf)ttoni 
and  sides  of  the  valley  reduces  the  rocks  and  gravel  that  find  their  way  to  the 
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bottom  partly  to  fine  mud,  and  partly  to  llattened  pebbles,  scored   by  the 
friclion  tliey  have  encountered  in  tlie  rocky  bed  of  the  glacier. 

It  was  long  known  that  blocks  of  stone,  soiiietinies  of  great  dimensions, 
and  coinpo.<ed  of  rock  utterly  dilVerent  from  that  of  tlie  district  in  vvliich^ 
they  are  lound,  are  scattered  through  the  lower  parts  of  the  main  valleys  of 
tlie  Alps,  and  over  the  low  country  at  their  base.  Such  blocks,  with  their 
edges  still  fresh,  and  without  truce  of  violent  trans|)()rt,  are  seen  resting  on 
steep  slopes.  Further  enquiry  showed  that  in  tlie  places  where  these  blocks 
were  deposited,  the  rock  in  situ  is  often  rounded  and  grooved — nay,  even, 
that  when  hanl  enouuh,  it  has  preserved  the  finer  stria?  and  polish  which  we 
see  under  the  beds  of  existing  glaciers.  One  after  another  the  moraines, 
the  glacial  mud,  and  the  scored  j)ebbles,  were  discovered  at  vast  distances 
from  the  jiresent  limits  of  the  glaciers,  but  associateil  with  the  distribution 
of  the  erratic  blocks  ;  and  these  appearances  were  shown  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  Aljis,  but  to  be  equally  distinct  in  other  mountain  districts,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  British  islands,  during  the  same  recent  geological  period. 

Sustained  by  able  and  zealous  sup[)orters,  foremost  amongst  whom  must 
be  reckoned  the  late  M.  Charpentier,  the  theory  which  accounted  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  erratic  blocks  by  the  agency  of  extinct  glaciers  encoun- 
tered much  opposition.  It  has  perhaps  sulfered  more  from  the  exaggerations 
of  some  of  its  supporters  than  from  the  criticism  of  its  opponents.  At 
present  the  original  controversy  is  nearly  set  at  rest.  The  absolute  identity 
of  the  operations  of  existing  glaciers  with  the  facts  traceable  throughout 
the  Alps,  and  other  mountain  countries,  has  overcome  the  reluctance^  of 
many  eminent  geologists  to  admit  the  new  theory,  and  the  former  extension 
of  glaciers  over  a  wide  area  in  the  Alps,  and  elsewhere,  is  now  one  of  the 
admitted  data  of  geological  science. 

The  evidence  is  in  some  respects  more  complete  and  convincing  on  the 
southern  than  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps;  and  it  is  probable  that  if 
the  phenomena  had  been  sooner  studied  in  that  region,  the  period  of  resist- 
ance to  the  new  theory  would  have  been  abridged.  It  has  been  fully  proved 
that  nearly  all  the  secondary  valleys  that  open  into  the  valley  of  the  Fo 
were  traversed  by  great  glaciers  which  extended  down  as  far  as  the  opening 
of  the  valley,  and  in  some  instances  were  protruded  into  the  plain.  The 
greatest  of  tliese  was  the  glacier  of  the  Adige,  which  tilled  the  basin  now 
occupied  by  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  after  a  course  of  about  170  miles,  left 
in  the  plain  S.  of  the  lake  a  series  of  terminal  moraines,  extending  in  an 
arc  ;3o  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  attaining  a  height  of  fully  500  feet. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Alps  the  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  glaciers 
was  even  more  extensive.  The  glacier  of  the  llhone,  with  a  vast  number  of 
attluents  poured  into  it  from  the  tributary  valleys  of  the  Pennine  an<l 
Bernese  Alps,  not  only  filled  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but  covered 
a  great  [)ortion  of  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  and  reached  to  a  considerable 
height  on  the  flanks  of  the  Jura. 

A  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  erratic  blocks  in  Switzerland  has 
been  published  by  M.  Escher  von  der  Linth  ;  a  similar  map,  including  the 
Alps  of  Lombaniy  and  a  part  of  riedinont,  accompanies  a  memoir  by  M. 
Omboni  in  the'Jnd  volume  of 'Atti  della  Societli  Italiunadi  Scienze  Natural!.' 
In  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Acts  of  the  same  society,  M.  G.  de  Mortillet  has 
published  a  more  complete  map  of  the  ancient  glaciers  of  the  Italian  side  of 
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the  Alps,  with  an  interestinij  memoir,  in  which  he  discusses  at  length  various 
questions  to  which  in  this  lirief  e^say  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice.  The 
latest  speculations  upon  the  ))art  played  by  ghiciers  in  the  past  history  of 
the  Alps  lead  to  conclusions  that  have  not  as  yet  gained  the  general  agree- 
ment of  geologists.  M.  de  Mortillet,  M.  Gastaldi,  and  otlier  distinguished 
Jt;ilian  geologists,  hold  tliat  during  the  })eriod  preceding  the  utmost  exten- 
sion of  the  glaciers,  the  Italian  lakes  were  filled  with  the  waterworn  materials 
that  constitute  the  so-called  ancient  alluvium,  and  that  the  cavities  so  filled 
were  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the  glaciers  when  they  descended  into  the 
lake-basins.  Other  theorists,  and  amongst  them  an  eminent  English  geolo- 
gist, Mr.  Ramsay,  have  gone  further  still,  and  have  sought  to  prove  that  the 
ancient  glaciers  were  competent  not  only  to  clear  out  the  bed  of  a  lake, 
supposing  it  filled  with  alluvium,  but  to  excavate  the  rock-basin  itself. 
"When  we  recollect  the  depth  of  the  Italian  lakes,  which  vary  from  900  feet 
in  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  to  over  2,600  feet  in  the  Lago  Maggiorc,  we  i'eel 
that  more  cogent  evidence  than  any  yet  produced  is  required  before  we  can 
admit  the  probability  of  even  the  more  moderate  of  these  hypotheses.  The 
subject  is  interesting  from  its  novelty  as  well  as  its  geological  importance  ; 
but,  pending  its  further  discussion,  we  concur  in  the  objections  to  the  new 
theories  urged  by  Mr.  Ball  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine  '  for  February  and 
December  1863,  and  we  continue  to  regard  the  extension  of  the  so-called 
ancient  alluvium  as  one  of  the  series  of  phenomena  which  accompanied  the 
former  extension  of  the  glaciers.  On  somewhat  similar  grounds  we  must 
r.'fuse  our  adhesion  to  the  supposed  operation  of  glaciers  in  the  excavation 
of  the  vallej's  of  the  Alps,  while  we  admit  the  probability  that  the  action  of 
ice  has,  along  with  other  agents,  had  a  large  share  in  modifying  the  details, 
and  shn{)ing  the  minuter  features,  of  tlie  surface  of  the  Alpine  valleys. 

Notwithstat-.ding  the  labour  that  h;is  been  bestowed  by  geologists  upon 
the  study  of  the  glacial  period  in  the  Alps,  there  remain  many  branches  of 
enquiry  which  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  One  of  these  relates  to  the 
])roljable  oscillations  in  the  extent  of  the  glaciers.  The  great  moraines  which 
aie  so  remarkable  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps  prove  that  the  glaciers 
must  have  remained  for  a  long  period  at  or  about  the  limit  which  they  indi- 
cate, and  that  that  limit  has  not  since  been  surpassed  ;  but  this  does  not 
imply  thpt  at  an  earlier  date  the  great  ice-streams  may  not  have  flowt  d  far- 
ther into  the  plain,  without  remaining  long  enough  to  leave  such  moraines 
as  would  survive  to  the  j)resent  period.  One  of  the  ditficulties  found  in 
studying  the  glacial  phenomena  in  that  region  arises  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  period  of  the  retirement  of  the  glaciers,  and  since  that  time,  the 
materials  o(  the  ancient  moraines  have  been  constantly  attacke<l  by  torrents, 
sometimes  transported  to  a  distance,  and  partially  stratified.  Tiie  I'egion  of 
ancient  moraines  along  tlie  southern  base  of  the  Lond)ard  Alps  is  extremely 
interesting  from  its  diversified  scenery,  and  the  small  hikes  formed  by  the 
mounds  of  moraine  matter  add  much  to  its  lieauty ;  but  laborious  and 
patient  study  is  necessary  lor  tiiose  who  would  unravel  the  phenonuma. 

Another  branch  of  enquiry  connected  with  the  same  subject  regards  the 
efl'ects  of  the  glacial  ])eriod  in  the  Alps  upon  animal  and  vesotable  life.  It 
is  probable  that  at  the  y)eriod  of  tlie  utnu)st  extension  of  the  glaciers,  life  had 
ceased  to  manifest  itself,  and  that  the  jiresent  fauna  and  fiora  began  to  a[)pear 
on  the  Hanks  of  the  chain  only  as   the  glaciers  retired  to  the  upper  valleys. 
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Among  the  mammalia  whose  remains  belong  to  that  period  are  a  few  now 
extinct  species.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  tiie  new  inhabitants  appeared 
slinultaneonsly,  but  some  reason  to  hold  the  contrary  opinion.  The  fish, 
insects,  and  moUusca  that  inhabit  the  Alpine  lakes  could  have  made  their 
appearance  only  after  these  were  clear  ot  ice,  a  period  which  must  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  long  interval  from  the  commencement  of  the  retirement  of  the 
glaciers.  Amongst  the  latter  species  are  several  that  are  peculiar  to  these 
lakes;  and  those  who  are  averse  to  admit  the  theory  of  special  creation  have 
not  yet  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  appearance  of  these  animals  within 
so  recent  a  period. 

On  the  questions  concerning  the  antiquity  of  man,  which  now  so  much 
interest  geologists,  the  glacial  deposits  of  the  Alps  have  hitherto  been  silent, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  earliest  human  inhabitants  may  have 
witnessed  the  presence  of  great  glaciers  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Alps. 


Authorities  to  be  consclted  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps. 

Readers  who  may  wish  for  fuller  information  respecting  Alpine  geology 
will  find  much  matter  of  a  general  character  in  the  works  of  Saussure, 
Schla'^intweit,  Forbes,  Agassiz,  and  Desor,  enumerated  in  Art.  XV.  The 
following  list  includes  most  of  the  more  important  works  and  memoirs  on 
the  subject  recently  published,  along  with  a  few  of  eailier  date,  and  a  notice 
of  the  geological  maps  most  useful  to  the  student. 


General  Works  and  Maps. 

Bach  (H.)  Geologi»che  Karte  von  Central 
Kiirope,  185t. 

Ebi'l — Ueber  den  Ban  der  Erde  in  den  Alpea-Ge- 
birsjen,  1808. 

Murrhison  (Sir  K.  I  )  On  the  Geological  Struc- 
ture of  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Carpathians,  &c.  '  Quart.  Journal  Geol. 
Soc   of  London,'  voL  v.  p.  187. 

Same  \V<irk,  translated  into  Italian,  with 
an  Aiii't-ndix  on  the  Geo  ogy  of  Tusoany,  by 
P.  Savl  and  G.  Meneghini,  Florence,  1851. 

Rijlimever  (I,.)  Ueber  Thai- und  Seebildung. 
Basel.  ISti'J. 

Studcr  (B.)  (Jenjogische  Uebersichtskarte  des 
Alpeusysteins,  18SI . 

JVeslern  and  Central  Alps. 
Baretti  (M.)  Alcune  Osservazinni  snlla  Geologia 

delle  Alpi  Graje.     Bologna.  1S67. 
BeauT'  ont  (E.  de)  Fai  s  pour  servir  al'Histoire 

des  Montagues  de   I'Oisans.     Annales  des 

Mines,  3nie  serie,  tome  v.,   Ire  livraison  ; 

Paris,  li^ai. 
Brunner(C.)  Aperpu   genlogiqiie  des  Environs 

de  Lngano.    '  Nouv.  Mem.  Soc.  Helv.'  vol. 

xii.  18.i-'. 
Charpeiitier  (J.  de)  Essai  stir  les  Gl.iciers,   et 

sur    Ic    Ti-rrain   erratique    Uu    Bassin   du 

liho'ie,  1«41. 
CoUegno—  Sur  les  Terrains  stratifies  des  Alpet 

Lombardes.    '  BulL  Soc.  Geol.  de  France,' 

'ie  serie.  vol.  i. 
Dausse —  Sur  la  Forme  et  la  Constitution  de  la 

Chalnedes  Kou>se?,  en  Oisans.    'Mem.  Soc. 

Geol.  de  France.'  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
Esclier  V.  d.  Linth  ( .\. )  Ueber  Contact- Verhalt- 

iiis«e.  '  Nouv.  Meiu.  Soc.  Helv.'  vol.  iii.  183'J. 


Favre   (A.)   Recherches   gcologiques    dans   les 
parties  de  la  Savoie,  du  Piemont,  et   de  la 
Suisse  voisines   du    Mont    Blanc.    3  vols. 
Geneva.  1H6:. 
Fournet  —  Recherches    sur   la  Geologie   de   la 
Partiedes  Alpes  comprisesentre  le  Valais  et 
rOisans.  'Ann.  Soc.  d'Agric.  de  Lyon,'  ISto. 
Gastaldi  (B.)  Sugli  Elementi  che  compongono 
i    Conglomerati     Mioceni     del     Piemunte. 
Turin,  IHtil. 
Gras  (S.)   Sur  !a   Constitution   geologique   du 
Terrain  Anthracif^re  Alpin,  i:c.  •  Bull.  Soc. 
Geol.  de  France,"  2e  serie.  vol.  xii. 
Guyot  (A.;  Note  sur  la  Distribution  des  Especes 
de   Roches    d.ins    le    bassin    erratique    du 
Rhone.  '  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Sciences 
Naturelles  de  Neuchatel,'   184.i. 

Note  sur  la  Topographie  des  Alpes 

Peunines.     Same  work,  1847. 
Herr  (Oswald)  Die  Urvveltder  Schweiz.  Zurich, 

IK65. 
Lory  (C.)  Description  Geologiquedu  Dauphin^, 
•2  vols.     Grenoble,  18Go. 

(The  same  author  has  published  several 
valuable  meu^oirs.) 
Martins   (Ch.l    et    Gastaldi   ( B.l    Essai  sur   les 

Terrains  Superficiels  de  la  Vallee  du  Po. 

Mjrtillet  (G.  de)  Geologie  et  Mineralogie  de  la 

Savoie,  1858. 

Terrains  du  Versant  Italien  des 

Alpes.   '  Bull.   Soc.   Geol.  de 
France,' 2e  serie,  voi.  xviii. 

Sur      la     Carte     des     Anciens 

Glaciers    du   Versant    Italien 
des  .^Ipes.    '  .Atti  Soc.  Ital.  Sc. 
Nat.'  vol.  iii. 
(Cited  amongst   many  other  memoirs  by 
the  same  author.). 
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Oniboni  (G.)  Serie  des  Terrains  sediiiipntaires 
de  la  Lomfcarriie.  'Bull.  Soc.  G60I.  de 
Franre,'  2e  serie,  vol.  xii. 

(With  several  other  memoirs.) 
Rendu  (Monseignenr)  Theorie  des  Glaciers  de 
la  Savoie.     '  Memo'res  de  la  Societe  Royale 
Academique  de  Savoie,'  tome  x.     Cham- 
bcry,  1S41. 
Rozet  —  Mi'moirp     geologique    sur    les    Alpes 
frangaises.     '  Bull.   Soc.    Gfecil.  de   France,' 
2e  s^rie,  vol.  xii. 
Rutimeyer(L.)Ueberdas  Schweizerische  Num- 
miilitenterraiu.   '  Nouv.   Mem.  Soc.    Helv.' 
vol.  xi.  1850. 
Sismoiida  (A.)  (Among  the  numerous  memoirs 
of  the  learned  authrr,  the  fdllow. 
iiig,  all  t^iken  from  the  '2nd  series 
of    the    '  Memoirs   of   the    Royal 
Academy  ot   Turin,'  may  be  cited. ) 

— Osservazioni  Mineralogichee  Geolo- 

giche, per  seivire  alia  Carta  Geolo- 
gica  del  Piemonte,  vol.  ii.  184(1. 

Sui  Terreni   Stratificati   delle  Alpi, 

vol.  iii.  1841. 

Osservazioni   Geologiche  suUe  Alpi 

Maritmip,  vol.  iv.  1842, 

-^— Notizie  e   Scliiarinienti   sulla    Co- 

stituzione  delle  Alpi  del  Pienionte, 
vol.  ix.  1847. 

Classificazione  del  Tereni  .'^tratifi- 

cati  dellp  Alpi,  vol  xii.  isri2. 
Stoppani  (.\.)  Sliulii   Geohigichi  e  Paleontolo- 

gichi  sulla  Lombardia,  1^.57. 
Studer  (B.)  Geologie  der  Schweiz    1853. 

(A  large  number  of  valuable  memoirs  by 
the  same  author  deserve  to  be  enumerated, 
since  nothing  that  he  has  published  is  un- 
important.) 
Theob.ild  (Prof.  G.)  Beitiage  zur  geologischen 
Kane  der  Schweiz.  Herausgegeben  von 
der  N«turforaChenden  Gesellschaft. 


Carta  Geologica  di  Savoja,  Piemonte,  e  Liguria. 

A.  Sismonda,  18ra. 
Carte  geologique  de  la  France,  par  Dufrenoy  et 

E.  de  Beaumont,  1841. 
Carte   geologique  des  Parties  de  la  Savoie,  &c., 

voisines  du  Mont  Blanc,  par  A.  Favrf,  1802. 
Carte  geologique  de  la  Suisse,  par  B.  Studer  et 

A.  Escher,  1853. 
Geologische  Uebersichtskarte  der  Schichtenge- 

birge  der  Lombardei.     V.  Hauer,  1858. 


Eastern  Alps. 
Bucb  (L.  v.)    Geologische  Beobachtungen   auf 
Reisen,  1802. 


Emmerich — Ueber  den  Alpen-Kalk.    'Zeitsch. 
Deutsch.  Geol.  Gcs.'  vo'.  i. 

Uebersirht  iiber  die  G  ognostischen 

Verhalinisse  Sii'i-Tyrols.  184e. 
Fuchs — Die  Venetiiinis(  hen  Alpcn,  1844. 
Giimbel  —  Geolngie    des    Konigreichs   Bayern, 
18GI. 

— —  Geognostische  Beschreibung  des  Bai- 

rischen  Alpeug'^birges,  und  seiner 
Vorlands.    I  vol.  Perthes,  Gotha, 
186-2. 
Haldinger  —  Naturwissenschaftliche     Ahhand- 

lungen.    (Various.) 
Hauer   (v.)  Ueber  die   Gliederung    des   Alpen- 
Kalkes    in    den    Oestlichen    Aljien.   '  Ntu. 
Jahrb.'  1850. 

Geologische  Uebersichtskarte  der    Orst- 

erreichischen     Monarchie.       Sheets   v. 
and  vi.  include  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Alps. 
Klipstein  (  V.)  Beitriigezur  Geologische  Kennt- 

niss  der  Oestlichen  Aipen,  1843. 
Richthofen  (F.  V.)  Die   Kalkalpen  von   Vorarl- 
berg      und       Nonl     Tyrol. 
'Jahrb.  der  kk.  Reichsaust.,' 
vol.  X. 

Geognusti-cheBeschreibuiigder 

Umgegend  von  Predazzo, 
St.  Cassiai',  und  der  Seisser 
Alp,  in  Sud  Tyrole  With 
mail.  Perthes,  Gotha,  1k62. 
Schafhaiitl — Beitriigezur  Keiuitnissder  Bayern. 

Voralpen,  1854. 
Schauroth  (K.  v.)    Uebersicht  der   Geognosd- 
scheu    Verhalinisse    der    Gegend   von    Re- 
coaro  im  Vicenlinischen.     'Jahrb.   der  kk. 
Reichsaustalt.'     Vienna. 
Sedgwick  and   Murchison — On  the  Geology  of 
the    Eastern     Alps.     '  Trans.    Geol.     Soc. 
Lond.'  2nil  series,  vol.  iii.  1832. 
Sonklar  (  Karl  v. )  Die  Oetzthaler(;ebirgsgruppe, 
mit  besiinderer   Riicksicht  auf  Orogranhie 
und  Gletscherkunde,  1  vol.  Atlas.     Perthes, 
Gotha,  18r,0. 

Die   Gtbirgsgrnppe  der  Hohen   Tauern, 

mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  Or<i- 
graphie,  Gletscherkunde,  Geologic  und 
Meteorologie.  1  vol.  with  4to.  Maps. 
Vienna,  1866. 

Geognostische  Karte  Tirols,  1849.  In  10  sheets, 
published  by  the  Montanistischer  Verein 

Geologischer  Atlas  der  Oesterreichischer  Mo- 
narchic.   Published  by  the  Reichsanstalt. 

Giimbel — Geognostische  Karte  des  Konigreichs 
Bayern. 

Morlot  —  Uebersichtskarte  der  Nordostlichen 
Alpen,  1847. 


Art.  XV.— Books    connected   -witb   tbe    Alps:    Alpine    Maps. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  books  of  various  cla.sses  connected  with  the  Alps.  Although  the 
titles  of  more  than  200  works  were  thus  enumerated,  the  li.st  remained  very 
incomplete  ;  while  it  included  many  works  of  but  slight  and  purely  local 
interest.     It  has  appeared  more  convenient  to  give  in  this  place  a  list  con- 


fined  to  works  of  a  somewhat  p;eiieral  character,  likely  to  interest  various 
classes  of  readers,  either  as  narratives  of  travel  and  adventure,  or  as  illus- 
trative of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  Alps,  or  as  useful  works  of  reference. 
Lists  of  books  of  a  more  local  character  are  added  to  the  Preliminary 
Notes  prefixed  to  each  part  of  tills  work. 


Agassiz  (L.)  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,  1  vol.  and  atlas.  Neuchatel,  1840. 

Systcnie   Glaciaii-e,   ou   Nouvelles    Etudes  el    Experiences  sur    leS 

Glaciers  Actuels,    1  vol.  and  atlas,   Victor  M:isson,  Paris,  1847. 
Alpine  Club— Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,  1st  series,  1  vol.  Longman  &  Co.  1859. 

Traveller's  edition,  1  vol.  1860. 

2nd  series,  2  vols.  Longman  &  Co.  18G2. 

.  The  Alpine  Journal  (Quarterly;,  edited  by  H.  B.  George,  M.A. 

Lonffman  &  Co. 


Baedeker  (K.)  Die  Schweiz,  die  Italienischen  Seen,  Mailand,  Turin,   Genua, 
Nizza;  Haiidbuch  fur  Reisende,  12th  edition,  1869. 

Ditto  (English  edition). 

Bakewell  (R.)  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  &c.,  in  the  Years  1820,   1821,  1822, 

2  vols.  Longman  &  Co.  1823. 
Banck  (Otto.)  Apenbilder.     Leipzig,  1863. 

Beattie — The  Waldenses,  or  Protestant  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  Dauphine,&c.,  illus- 
trated by  Brockedon,  Bartlett,  Stanfield,  and  Harding,  1  vol.     Virtue  &  Co. 
London, 1838. 
Beaumont  (Jean   Francois   Albanis  de)   Travels  through   the   Maritime   Alps, 

London,  1795. 

Voyage  pittoresque  aux  Alpes  Pennines,  fol.  col.  pi. 

Geneve,  1787. 

Description  des   Alpes  grecques   et   cottiennes,    Ire 

partie,  2  vols.  Paris,  1802. 

2me  partie,  2  vols.  Paris,  1806. 

Berghaus  (Ilerni.)  Hohentafel  von  100  bekannteren  Gebirgsgruppen  der  Erde, 

besonders  der  Alpen,  '  Geographisches  Jahrbuch,'  1  band.     Gutha,  1866. 
Berlepsch  (H.  A.)  The  Alps  ;  or  Sketches  of  Life  and  Nature  in  the  Mountains. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  L.  Stephen.    1  vol.  Longman  &  Co. 
1861. 
Die   Alpen  in   Natur-  und  Lebensbildern  dargestellt,    1  vol. 
Costenoble,  Leipzig,  1861. 

1  vol    (Traveller's 


edition),  1862. 
Schweizer-Kunde,  Land  und  Volk,  Ite  Abtheilung,  Schwet- 

schke  und  Sohn,  Braunschweig,  1859. 
Bonney  (Rev.  T.  G.)  The  Alpine  Regions  of  Switzerland  and  the  neighbouring 

Countries.     Cambridge  and  London,  186S. 
Bourrit  (M.  H.)  Description  des  Glacic-res  et  Anias  de  Glace  duDuche  deSavoye, 

12mo.  Geneve,  1773. 
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Bourrit  (M.  H.)  (English  translation)  A  Relation  of  a  Journey  to  the  Glaciers 
in  the  Dutchy  of  Savoy,  2nd  edition,  1  vol.  G.  Robinson, 
London,  1776. 

■ Nouvelle  Description  des  Glacieres,  etc.nouvelle  edition,  3  vols. 

12mo.     Geneve,  1785. 

Brockedon  (W.)  Illustrations  of  the  Passes  of  the  Alps,  2  vols.     London,  1828. 

. • Journals  of  Excursions  in  the  Alps,  1  vol.     J.  Duncan,  1843. 

Browne  (Rev.  G.  F.)  Ice-caves  of  France  and  Svcitzerland.     London,  1865. 


Carlini,  Plana,  &c. — Operations  Geodesiques  et  Astronomiques  pour  la  mesure 
d'un  arc  du  parallele  moyen,  executtes  en  Piemont  et  en  Savoie  par  une 
commission  composee  d'officiers  de  TEtat  Major  General  et  d'Astronomes 
Pirmontais  et  Autrichiens  en  1821-2-3.    2  vols,  and  atlas,  3Iilan,  1825. 

Club  Alpino  Italiano,  BoUettino  del.     A  part,  including  from   60  to  150  pages,  , 
appears  every  three  months.     E.  Loscher,  Firenze  e  Torino. 

Coleman  (E.  T.)  Scenes  from  the  Snowfields,  being  illustrations  from  the  Upper  ; 
Ice-world  of  Mont  Blanc,  fol.     London,  Longman,  1859. 

Corahceuf — Notice  sur  une  Mesure  Gcometrique  de  la  hauteur  au-dessus  de  la 
mer  de  quelques  sommitos  des  Alpes.  Recueil  de  voyages  et  de  memoires 
public  par  la  Societe  de  Gcographie  de  Paris,  tome  ii.     Paris,  1855. 

Cotta  (Bernard)  Die  Alpen,  2te  Ausgabe.     Weigel,  Leipzig,  1851,  1  vol. 


DecandoUe  (Alphonse)  Ilypsonietrie  des  Environs  de  Geneve  dans  un  espace  de 

25  lieux  autour  de  la  ville.  '  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Geneve,'  viii.  2nie  partie,  1839. 
Deluc  (Jean-Andre)  Recherches   sur  les  Modifications  de  I'Atmosphere,  2  vols. 

4to.  Geneve,  1772. 

. — . Geological  Travels,  3  vols.  8vo.  London,  1811. 

Desor  (E.)  Excursions  et  Sejours  dans  les  Glaciers  etles  Hautes  Regions  des  Alpes 
de  M.  Agassiz  et  de  ses  compagnons  de  voyage,  Neuchatel  et  Paris, 
1844. 

Nouvelles  Excursions,  do.,  do.,         Neuchatel,  1845, 

Deutschen  Alpenvereins,  Zeitschrift  des,  Heft  1.     Munich,  1869. 
Dollfuss-Ausset — Materiaux   pour  I'etude  des  Glaciers,  8  vols,   in  12  parts, — not 

concluded.      Paris. 
Durheim  (C.  J. )  Sammlung  trigometrischer  und  barometrisch-bestimmter  abso- 

luter  Hcihen  der  Schweiz,  1  vol.  Bern,  1850. 


Forbes  (Sir  J.)  A  Physician's  Holiday,  or  a  Month  in  Switzerland  in  the  Summer 
of  1848.      1  vol    3rd  edition.     Orr  &  Co.,  London,  1852. 

Forbes  (J.  D.)  Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  other  Parts  of  the  Pen- 
nine Chain,  with  Observations  on  the  Phenomena  of  Glaciers, 
1  vol.  1st  edition.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh,  1843  ;  2nd  do. 
A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh,  1845. 
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F(.rbes  (J;D.)The  Tour  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  (abridged  from 
the  author's  '  'I'ravels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy,'  &c.)  1  vol.  A.  &  C. 
Black,  Edinburgh,  1855. 

■ — Journals  of  E.xcursions  in  the  High  Alps  of  Dauphine,  Berne,  and 

Savoy  ;   appended    to    '  Norway    and   its  Glaciers,'    1    vol. 
A.  &  C.  Black,  1853. 

Occasional   Papers  on  the  Theory  of  Glaciers,  1  vol.      A.  &   C. 

Black,  Edinburgh,  1859. 
Freshfield    (Douglas   W.)    Across    country   from  Thonon  to   Trent.     London, 

1865. 
Frubel  (Julius)  Reise  in  die  weniger  bekannten   Thaler  auf  der  Nordseite  der 
Penninischen  Alpen,  1  vol.  Reimer,  Berlin,  1840, 


^George  (H.  B.)  The  Oberland  and  its  Glaciers  explored  and  illustrated  with  ice- 
axe  and  Camera.     London,  1866. 

jGodeffroy  (Ch.)  Notice  sur  les  Glaciers,  les  Moraines,  et  les  Blocs  erratiques  des 
Alpes,  1  vol.  Cherbuliez,  Paris.  1846. 

Griiner  —  Die  Eisgebirge  des  Schweizerlandes,  3  vols.  Bern,  1760. 


Hinchliff  (T.  W.')  Summer  Months  amongst  the  Alps,  1  vol.  Longman,  1857. 
Hogard  (H.)  et  Dollfuss-Ausset — Materiaux  pour  servir  a  ri]tude  des  Glaciers. 
Principaux  Glaciers  de  la  Suisse  iniprimes  en  lavis  aquarelle,  with  fol.  atlas 
of  16  pi.  Smion,  Strasburg,  1854. 
Hopkins  (William)  On  the  Motion  of  Glaciers,  first  Memoir, '  Transactions  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,'  vol.  viii.  Cambridge, 
1864. 

Do.  second  Memoir,  do. 

■     Do.  ;  with  two  Ascents  of  Monte  Rosa,  2nd 

edition,  Longman  &  Co.  1856. 
Hugi  (J.  J.)  Naturhistorische  Alpenrcise,  1  vol.  Amiet  Lutiger,  Solothurn,  1830. 


Illustrirter  Alpen-Fiihrer  (200  illustrations)  1  vol.  Weber,  Leipzig,  1854. 


Joanne  (Adolphe)  Itineralre  Descriptif  et  Historique  de  la  Suisse,  du  Jura 
Fran9ais,  du  Mont  Blanc,  et  du  Mont  Rose,  4me  edition. 
Hachette,  Paris. 
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Joanne    (Adolphe)     Itineraire   Descriptif  et    Historique   de   la    Savoie,  1    vol. 

Hachette.  Paris. 

Do.  du  Dauphine,  Irepartie  (Isere),  Hachette,  Paris. 

Do.  do.  2me   partie   (Drome   et   Hautes    Alpes), 

Hachette,  Paris,  1863. 

• Do.  de  I'Allemagne  da  Sud,  1  vol.  Hachette,  Paris. 

La  Suisse  ('Guides  Diamant')  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1863.     Very  compact 

and  accurate. 


Keller  (Dr.  F.)    Lake   Dwellings   of  Switzerland  and  of  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Translated  by  G.  J.  E.  Lee.     London,  1866. 
King  (Wev.  S.  W.)  The  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  1  vol.  Murray,  1858. 
Kohl  (J.  G.)  Naturansichten  aus  den  Alpen,  2te  Auflage,  1  vol.  Leipzig,  1862. 


Ladoucette  (J.  C.  F.)  Histoire,  Topographie,  Antiquites,  Usages,  et  Dialectes  des 
Hautes  Alpes;  avec  atlas  et  notes.      2  vols.  Gide,  Paris    1848. 

Latrobe  (C.  S.)  The  Alpenstock.  2i)d  edition.     London,  1839. 

l^ory  (Prof.  Ch.)  Tableau  des  Positions  geographiques  et  Hauteurs  absolues  des 
Points  principaiix  du  Departemeat  de  I'lsere  et  des  Localiies  environnantes 
1  vol.  Maisouville,  Grenoble. 


Meyer — Physik  der  Schwelz.     Leipzig,  1854. 

Monson  (Lord)  Views  in  the  Department  of  the  Isere  and  the  High  Alps,  chiefly 
designed  to  illustrate  the  Memoirs  of  Felix  Neff,  by  Dr.  Gilly,  1  vol.  Lon- 
don, 1840. 

Moore  (A.  W.)  The  Alps  in  1864.  Loudon,  1867.  Not  surpassed  for  vividness 
and  accuracy  of  description  by  any  similar  work.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
published,  being  printed  for  private  circulation. 

Morell  ( — )  Scientific  Guide  to  Switzerland.     London,  1866. 

Mortillet(G.  de)  Guide  de  I'Etranger  en  Savoie,  1  vol.    Perrin,  Chambery,  1855. 

Mousson  (A.)  Die  Gletscher  der  Jetztzeit,  1.  vol.  Schulthess,  Ziirich,  18.i4. 

Murray  (J.)  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Switzerland,  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  and 
Piedmont,  I  vol.  9th  edition,  Murrsiy,  1861. 

Muston  (A.)  Histoire  complete  des  Vaudois,  du  Piemont,  et  de  leurs  Colonies, 
4  vols.  Meyreuls,  Paris. 


Oesterreichischen    Alpen-Vereins,    Mittheilungen    des,    vols,    for    1863,    1864. 
Vienna. 
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Oesterreichischen  Alpen-Vereins,  Jahrbuch  des.     A  volume  has  appeared  yearly 

sioce  1865.   Vienna. 
Osterwald  (J.  F.)  Recneil  des  Hauteurs  dii  Pays  coniprisdans  le  cadre  de  la  carte 

generale  de  la  Suisse,  1  voL  Wolfrath,  Neuchatel,  1844-7. 


Parrot   (Friedrsch)    Ueber   die    Schnee2renze   auf  der   mittaglichen    Seite   des 
Rosagebirges    und  barometrische   INlessungen.     '  iSchweigger's  Journal  fiir 
Cliemie  und  Physik,'  xix.  Band,  Nurnberg,  1817. 
Plantamour  (Prof.   E.)   Mesures  hypsonietriques    dans   les  Alpes,   executees  a 
J  I'aide  du  baronietre,  Fiek,  Gent've,  1860, 

■ et  Burnier   (F.)    Nivellement    du    Grand  St.  Bernard. 

r  '  Bibliotheque  Uuiverselle  de  Geneve,'  Oct.  1855. 


Rambert  (Eugene)  T-es  Alpes  Suisses.     Deux  Series.     Paris  et  Geneve. 
Revue  des  Alpes,  MaisonvUle,  Grenoble. 

Ruskin(J.)  On  Mountain  Beauty,  vol.  iv.  of  'Modern  Painters,'  8vo.  London,  1856. 
Ruthner    (Dr.   A.  von)    Berg-  und    Gletscherreisen    in   den   Oesterreichischen 
Hochalpen.     Vienna,  1864. 


Sails  (J.  von)  und  Steinmiiller  — Alpina.   Eine  Schrift  der  genaueren  Kenntniss  der 

Aipen  gewidniet,  4  Biinde.  Winterthur,  1806-9. 
Saluzzo  (Annibale  di)  Le  Alpi  che  cingono  1'  Italia.    Parte  prima,  volume  primo, 

1  vol.  and  atlas.     Mussann,  Turin,  1845. 
Saussure  (H.  B.  de)  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  precede  d'un  essai  sur  I'histoire  na- 
turelle  de  Geneve. 4  vols.  Fauche-Borel,  Neuchatel,  1803-6. 
Saussure  (A.  B.  de)  Partie  pittoresque  des  Ouvrages  de  H.  B.  de  Saussure,  1  vol. 

Cherbuliez,  Paris  and  Geneva,  1852. 
Schaubach  (R)  Die  Deutschen  Alpen,  '2ud  edition,  5  vola.     Jena,  1865-70. 
Scheuchzer  (J.  J.)  Itinera  Alpina,  4  vols.  P.  Vander,  Leyden,  17-i3. 
Schlagintweit  (Hermann  und   Adolph)  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  physicalische 

Geographic  der  Alpen,  1  vol.  and 
atlas.  Bartli,  Leipzig,  1850. 
■ Neue  LTntersuchuiigen  uber  die  physica- 
lische Geographic  und  die  Geo.jgie 
der  Alpen,  1  vol.  and  atlas.  Weigel, 
Leipzig,  1854. 
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Schott  (A.)  Die  deutschen  Kolonien  in  Piemont;  ihr  Land,  ihre  Mundart  und 
Herkunft,  Stuttgart,  1842. 

Schuckburgh  (Sir  George,  Bart.)  Observations  made  in  Savoy  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  Height  of  Mountains  by  means  of  the  Barometer;  being  an  examina- 
tion of  M.  de  Luc's  rules,  delivered  in  his  '  Recherches  sur  les  Modifications 
de  TAtmosphere.'  '  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  iloyal  Society 'for  1777, 
vol.  Ixvii.  pt.  2. 

Schweizer  Alpen-Club,  Jahrbuch  des.  An  annual  volume  published  at  Berne, 
commencing  with  1864.  Since  1867  a  French  edition  has  appeared  similar 
in  form  to  the  German  edition. 

Simler  (J.)  Vallesia;  et  Alpium  Descriptio,  Lugd.  Batav.  1633. 

Studer  (Bernard)  Geschichte  der  physischen  Geographic  der  Schweiz  bis  1815, 
1vol.  Stiimpfli,  Bern,  1863. 


Toppfer  (A.)  Premiers  Voyages  en  zigzag,  ou  Excursion  d'une  Pension  en  Va- 
cances,  1  vol.  5me  edition,  Gamier  Freres,  Paris,  1859. 

Nouveaux  Voyages  en  zigzag,  2me  edition.  Gamier  Freres,   Paris, 

1858. 

Troyon  (F.)  Habitations  Lacustres  des  Temps  anciens  et  modernes,  1  vol.  Bridel, 
Lausanne,  1860. 

Tschudi  (Dr.  F.  von)  Thierleben  der  Alpenwelt,  1  vol.  6th  edition,  Weber, 
Leipzig,  1861. 

Les  Alpes  ;  Description  pittoresque  de  la  nature  et  de  la 

faune  alpestres  (authorised  French  translation),  1  vol. 
Dalp,  Berne,  1859. 

Sketches  of  Nature  in    the  Alps   (English    translation, 

abridged),  2  parts  of  '  Traveller's  Library,'  Long- 
man, 1858. 

(Iwan).  Schweizerfiihrer,  6th  edition.     St.  Gallen,  1865. 

Tyndall  (Prof.  J.)  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  1  vol.  Murray,  1860. 


Ule  (Otto).  Bilder  aus  den  Alpen.     Halle,  1866. 


Vogt  (C.)  Im  Gebirg  und   auf  den  Gletschern,  1  vol.    Jent  &  Gassmann,    Solo- 
thuru,  1843. 
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Weber  (J.   C.)  Die   Alpenpflanzen  Deutschlands  und  der  Schweiz.     Coloured 

figures  and  text,  4  vols.     JIunich,  1867-8. 
Wills  (Alfred)  Wanderings  among  the  High  Alps,  1  vol.  Bentley,  1856. 


Ziegler  (J.  M.)  Sammlung  absoluter  Hohen  der  Schweiz  und  der  angrenzenden 

Gegenden  der  nachbarliinder,  1  vol.  Ziirich,  1853. 
Zurlauben — Tableaux  topographiques,  pittoresques,  physiques,  historiques.moraux, 

politiques,  et  litteraires  de  la  Suisse,  3  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1780. 
2nd  edition,  12  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1784. 


A  list  of  the  more  important  works  and  memoirs  connected  with  Alpine 
Geology  is  annexed  to  Art.  XIV. 

The  want  of  convenient  works  including  the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps  is 
much  felt  both  by  zoologists  and  botanists,  who  are  forced  to  depend  either 
on  books  of  a  general  character,  needlessly  bulky,  and  wanting  in  local 
information,  or  else  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  Alpine  region.  Nearly 
all  the  plants  of  the  Alpine  chain  are  described  in  Bertoloni's  '  Flora  Italica/ 
a  work  consisting  of  ten  8vo.  volumes.  An  English  work  by  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Woods,  entitled  '  Tourist's  Flora,'  1  vol.,  London,  includes  all  except 
a  few  recently-discovered  species  of  the  Alpine  Flora ;  but  the  descriptions 
are  so  meagre,  that  it  cannot  be  much  recommended  to  those  not  already 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  objects  described.  By  far  the  best  botanical 
work  on  the  Flora  of  Switzerland  and  the  Eastern  Alps  is  Koch's  'Synopsis 
Florte  Germanicae  et  Helveticaj,'  3rd  edition — a  work  of  high  authority, 
written  in  Latin,  and  well  known  to  all  botanists.  This,  however,  does  not 
include  the  species  of  plants  peculiar  to  Piedmont  and  the  Western  Alps. 

The  chief  works  connected  with  the  controversy  as  to  Hannibal's  Passage 
of  the  Alps  are  enumerated  in  page  56  of  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

The  only  general  Map  of  the  Alpine  Chain  deserving  serious  notice  is  thafc 
of  J.  G.  Mayr,  entitled  '  Atlas  der  Alpenllinder,  Schweiz,  Savoyen,  Piemont, 
SUd-Bavern,  Tirol,  Salzburg,  Erzhth,  Oesterreich,  Steyermark,  Illyrien, 
Ober-Italien,  &c.,  37;^,  9  Blatter,  Perthes,  Gotha,  1858-62.'  The  execu- 
tion is  very  unequal,  and  there  are  many  serious  errors.  It  is,  however, 
much  to  be  preferred  to  a  series  of  maps  on  a  larger  scale  by  J.  E.  Wtirl, 
entitled  '  Atlas  von  Siidwest  Deutschland  und  dem  Alpenlande,  a^owoy 
48  Bliitter,  Freiburg,  1838  :'  these  must  be  pronounced  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  are  likely  to  mislead  a  pedestrian  who  puts  his  trust  in  them.  An 
admirable  map,  but  on  rather  a  small  scale,  is  that  of  Scheda  of  Vienna,  in 
course  of  publication,  under  the  title,  '  General  Karte  des  Oesterreichichea 
Kaiserstaates,  mit  einem  grossen  Theile  der  angrenzenden  Lander.'  Scale, 
sTe^ooo-  The  sheets  including  the  Alpine  ciiain  as  far  west  as  Monte  Rosa 
and  the  Lake  of  Thun  are  all  published,  and  may  be  had  separately.  The 
only  serious  errors  which  the  writer  has  detected  occur  in  the  Val  Ma<T"-ia 
anil  its  tributaries,  in  the  Canton  Tessin,  where,  as  in  most  other  maps 
excepting  that  of  Dufour,  the  true  position  of  the  valleys  and  the  villages 
are  completely  misrepresented. 
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The  follnwin!^  list  includes  the  maps  of  most  reputation  relating  to  the 
principal  portions  of  the  Alpine  chain  : — 

List  of  the  pkincipal  Alpine  Maps. 

Ea}Tnond    (J.    B.   S.)  Carte  topographiqiie   railitaire  des  Alpes,  coinprtnant  le 

Piemont,  la  Savoye,  le  Comte  de   Nice,  le  Valais,  le  Duche  de  Genes  et  le 

Milanais,  et  Partie  des  Etats  limitrophes.  aooTino-    Paris.  1820. 
Etat-Major  piemontais  et  Etat-Major  autrichien — Carte  chorographique    d'une 

Partie  du  Piumont  et  de  la  Savoie,  comprenant  le  reseau  trigonometrique  fait 

pour  joindre  la  Grande  Triangulation  de  France  avec  celle  de  I'ltalie.  50^5 

(attached  to  the  '  Operations  pour  la  Mesure  d'un  Arc  du  Parallele  moyen  '). 

Milan,  1825. 
Etat-Major  piemontais — Carta  degli  Stati  di  Sua  Maesta  Sarda  in  Terra  ferma 
(6  sheet  Sardinian  map),  osoWo      Turin,  1841. 

Do.  (91  sheet         do.         X'sotitkt-     Turin. 

Do.  ^5^00  (°ot  published).     Turin. 

Chorografia    delle    Alpi    dall'    Mediterraneo   all'    Adriatico,  gp^^pp^  , 

(attached  to  '  Le  Alpi  che  cingono  1'  Italia  ').     Turin,  18  '5. 
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ABBEEVIATIOXS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 

The  foUovring  are  the  chief  abbreviations  used  in  this  work: — 

hrs.,  m. —  for  hours  and  miiintes.  When  used  as  a  measure  of  distance,  one 
hour  is  meant  to  indicate  the  distance  which  a  tolerably  good  walker  will  traverse 
in  an  hour,  cle.ir  of  halts,  and  having  rej^ard  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  height,  the  measure  given  is  in- 
tended as  a  mean  between  the  time  employed  in  ascending  and  descending,  being 
greater  in  the  one  case  and  less  in  the  other. 

ft.,  yds.  —  for  feet  and  yards.  The  heights  of  monntiiins.  Sec,  are  given  in  Eng- 
lish feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  generally  indicated  in  the  manner 
usual  in  scientific  books,  by  the  figures  being  enclosed  in  brackets,  with  a  short 
Stroke. 

m. —  for  mile.  Unless  otherwise  expressed,  distances  are  given  in  English  statute 
miles. 

rt.,  1. —  for  right  and  left.  The  right  side  of  a  valley,  stream,  or  glacier,  is  that 
lying  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  following  the  downward  course  of  the  stream. 

The  points  of  the  compass  are  itidicated  in  the  usual  way. 

Names  of  places  are  referred  in  the  Index  to  the  pages  where  some  useful 
information  respecting  them  is  to  be  found. 

Throughout  this  work  the  reader  is  frequently  referred  for  further  information 
to  the  Section  and  Route  where  this  is  to  be  found.  Wiien  the  reference  is  made 
to  a  passage  occurring  in  the  same  Section,  the  Route  alune  is  meniioiied. 
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If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eyes  upon  a 
map  of  tlie  region  where  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alps  ai)]iroaches  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  will  observe  that,  from 
a  point  about  15  miles  S.  of  the  Monte 
Viso,  a  number  of  valleys  diverge  in 
many  directions,  hke  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  These  correspond  to  as  many 
mountain  ridges,  which  do  not  actually 
radiate  from  the  same  mountain,  but 
which  all  converge  towards  the  Morit 
Enchastraye,  or  Cima  dei  Qualtro  Vesco- 
vadi  (9,747'),  a  peak  lying  immediately 
S.  of  the  Col  della  Maddalena  (§  2). 
On  the  W.  and  NW.  side  of  that  peak 
are  merely  short  outlycrs,  between  which 
three  mountain  torrents  run  down  to 
the  Ubaye,  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of 
the  Durance.  To  the  SW.  a  much 
more  considerable  ridge  extends  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean,  drained  on 
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the  W,  side  by  the  Verdon,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Var.  It  will  be  observed  tliat  both 
these  streams  are  turned  from  their 
southward  course  by  the  comparatively 
low  ranges  of  limestone  hills  which  run 
from  W.  to  E.  across  the  Department 
of  the  Var,  in  France.  The  Verdon  is 
diverted  to  the  W.  till  it  joins  the 
Durance,  while  the  Var  makes  a  wide 
bend  to  the  E.  till  it  meets  the  Tinea 
and  the  Vesubia,  N.  of  Nice.  Between 
the  head  waters  of  the  Var  and  those 
of  the  Tinea,  a  liigh  range,  Mith  two 
peaks  exceeding  9,000  feet,  extends  for 
about  25  miles  nearly  due  S.  from  the 
Mt.  Enchastraye.  By  far  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  ranges  that  diverge 
from  that  mountain  is,  however,  that 
which,  extending  at  first  SE.,  and  then 
"nearly  due  E.,  separates  the  sources  of 
the   Tinea  from  those   of  the   Stura. 
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It  is  characterised  by  an  axis  of  crys- 
talline rocks,  which  are  developed  on  a 
large  scale;  and  this  circumstance,  along 
■with  the  height  of  many  of  the  peaks, 
exceeding  10,000  feet,  and  the  extent  of 
perpetual  snow,  have  obtained  for  this, 
rather  than  any  other  of  the  ranges 
.  above  spoken  of,  the  distinction  of  being 
considered  the  true  prolongation  of  the 
main  chain  of  tlie  Alps.  Extending  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
jMcditerranean,  it  is  ultimately  merged 
in  the  Apennine  which,  under  one  or 
another  denomination,  reaches  to  the  far- 
thest extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  where  the 
limit  between  the  Maritime  Alps  and 
the  Ligurian  Apennine  should  be  fixed. 
That  great  master  of  practical  geogra- 
phy, Napoleon,  placed  the  boundary  at 
the  pass  NW.  of  Savona,  traversed  by 
the  road  from  that  city  to  Mondovi ; 
and  there  are  geological  reasons  which 
favour  that  division,  which  con-esponds 
to  the  limit  between  the  moiocene  and  the 
metamorphosed  secondary  rocks.  The 
Piedmontese  War  Department,  in  a  work 
to  which  reference  must  often  be  made 
hereafter — he  Alpi  die  cingono  V Italia 
—  adopt  the  Monte  dello  Schiavo,  NW. 
of  Albenga,  several  miles  west  of  the 
above-named  limit,  as  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Maritime  Alps.  In  the  present 
work  it  is  thought  better  to  regard  the 
wants  of  the  class  of  travellers  for  wh(nn 
it  is  intended,  rather  than  any  scientific 
definition  ;  accordingly,  that  portion  of 
the  chain  only  is  included  which,  in 
common  parlance,  may  be  called  alpine 
in  character  ;  namely,  that  where  the 
height  of  the  mountains  is  sufiicient  to 
maintain  considerable  masses  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  limit  to  which  that 
definition  applies  is  exactly  fixed  by  the 
pass  of  the  Col  di  Tenda,  traversed  by 
the  high  road  from  Nice  to  Turin.  E. 
of  that  pass  the  mountains  are  Apennine 
ill  character,  being  covered  with  vege- 
tation to  their  summits  ;  while  in  the 
opposite  direction  we  at  once  find  that 
combination  of  rock  and  snow,  or  ice, 
vhich  wc  arc  used  to  associate  with  the 
idea  of  Alpine  scenery.     Eollowing  the 


example  of  ordinary  geographers,  we 
shall  place  the  N.  limit  of  the  Maritime 
Ali)s  at  the  Col  de  Longct,  connecting 
the  Val  Vraita  with  the  Ubaye,  imme- 
diately to  the  S.  of  Monte  Viso.  The 
chain  connecting  tnat  magnificent  peak 
with  the  Mont  Enchastraye  supphes,  on 
its  W.  flank,  numerous  torrents  which 
feed  the  head  waters  of  the  Ubaye,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction  sends  out  two 
considerable  ridges  parallel  to  the  main 
range  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  The  most 
southerly  of  these  divides  the  valley  of 
the  Stura  from  that  of  the  Maira;  the 
other  separates  the  Maira  from  the 
Vraita.  A  much  shorter  ridge,  a  mere 
buttress  of  the  Rioburent,  divides  the 
two  mountain  glens  whose  combined 
streams  form  the  Vraita.  The  western 
limit  of  the  I\Iaritime  Alps  is  naturally 
formed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Ubaye, 
the  Verdon,  and  the  Var,  taking  the 
W.  branch  of  the  latter  stream,  called 
La  Vare. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
that  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  so  frequented  by  strangers  as  Nice, 
and  easily  reached  by  railroad  on  its 
northern  side,  via  Turin  and  Cuneo, 
there  is  an  Alpine  range,  not  indeed 
rivalling  in  grandeur  the  great  snow- 
clad  jieaks  of  the  central  Alps,  yet  full 
of  wild  and  varied  scenery,  and  pos- 
sessing the  great  advantage  of  being 
accessible  some  weeks  earlier  in  sum- 
mer, and  at  least  a  month  later  in 
autumn,  than  those  districts  which  are 
not,  as  this  is,  directly  within  the 
influence  of  the  Lleditcrranean  climate. 


SECTION  1. 

TENDA   DISTRICT VALDIERI. 

TiiK  town  of  Cuneo,  or  Coni,  stands  at 
the  SW.  corner  of  the  great  plain  which 
extends  through  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
and  Venetia,  from  the  foot  of  the  Cot- 
tian  Aljis  to  the  Adriatic,  on  a  high  ter- 
race at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Stura 
and  Gesso.  The  Stura,  running  due 
W.  from  the  Col  d'Argeuticre,  or  Col 
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dclla  Maddalena,  drains  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Maritime  Alps  ;  the 
Gesso,  with  its  affluent  the  Vermenugna, 
carries  down  the  waters  from  tlie  north- 
ern side  of  the  chain  lyin^  S.  and  SW. 
of  Cuneo.  Correspondin;^  to  the  Gesso 
and  Vermenagna  are  the  Vesubia  and 
lioja  torrents,  on  the  S.  side  of  tlie  same 
range.  These  do  not,  however,  join 
their  streams ;  tiie  Koja,  after  a  short 
course  of  about  35  miles,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  at  Ventimi,t;lia,  where  it 
has  formed  the  political  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  since  the  recent 
dismemberment  of  the  ancient  county  of 
Kice,  extorted  from  the  king  and  people 
of  Italy  by  tlicir  generous  ally.  The 
Vesubiii,  bending  to  the  W.,  joins  the 
Var  a  few  miles  N.  of  Nice. 

The  portion  of  the  Maritime  Alps 
here  described  lies  between  the  Col  di 
Tcnda,  traversed  by  the  high  road  from 
Turin  to  Nice,  and  the  Mont  Euchas- 
traye.  The  only  other  pass  that  is  at 
all  frequented  is  that  of  the  Col  (telle 
Finestre,  about  13  miles  W.  of  the  Col 
di  Tenda.  The  principal  summits  are 
the  Mont  Clapier,  whose  highest  peak 
is  the  Cma  del  Gelas  (10,433'),  the  yet 
anmeasured  liocca  dell'  Aryentera,  the 
culminating  point  of  this  region,  the 
Monte  Matto  (10,230'),  and  the  Mont 
Tinibras  (10,223'  ?). 

Excellent  head  quarters  for  explor- 
ing this  district  are  to  be  found  at  the 
Eaths  of  Valdieri  (Route  B),  and  there 
is  a  well-managed  inn  at  Limone. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  accommoda- 
tion to  be  found  in  these  valleys  is  poor 
enough.  In  every  village,  however,  an 
inn  of  more  or  less  humble  j)retensions 
is  to  be  found  ;  and,  though  the  first 
impressions  may  be  very  unfavourable, 
the  writer  [Ed.]  has  usually  obtained 
food  and  a  bed  such  as  a  mountaineer 
need  not  despise.  The  language  is,  in 
places  unfrei[uented  by  strangers,  con- 
fined to  the  native  dialect,  which  seems 
to  be  intermediate  between  Piedmontese 
and  Proven9al.  For  those  u-nacquainted 
with  both,  French  is  rather  more  service- 
able than  Italian,  though  neither  are 
generally  spoken. 


Apart  from  the  advantage  of  being 
aceessildc  at  seasons  when  travellers  arc 
shut  out  by  climate  from  most  other 
Alpine  districts,  this  offers  special  at- 
tractions to  the  naturalist.  Within  a 
narrow  range  may  be  found  a  con- 
siderable number  of  very  rare  plants, 
several  of  which  are  not  known  to  exist 
elsewhere.  The  geology  is  also  inter- 
esting, and  would  probably  repay  further 
examination.  A  crystalline  axis  is 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  highly-  inclined 
and  much -altered  sedimentary  rocks, 
which  probably  include  the  entire  series 
from  the  carboniferous  to  the  cretaceous 
rocks,  in  some  parts  overlaid  by  num- 
mulitie  deposits. 


Route  A 

TURIN 

TO 

NICE- 

-COI 

DI   TENDA. 

Eng. 

Piedm.        Itil. 

III. 

in.*        posts. 

Cuneo  (rail 

way) 

.  54 

yf)    (from  (.'uiieo 

Kohillante 

.   Hi 

7i            U 

Linioiie  . 

.    ->i 

(i              I 

li'liila     . 

.  27  A 

18             3 

Giandola 

.  1«^ 

12              2 

Sospello 

■     "-3 

12              2 

Scareiia  . 

.  i4 

12              2 

Nice 

.  23 

15               24 

From  Turin  to  Cuneo,  rail  in  2h.  40  m. 
four  times  a  day.  Malleposte  from  Cu- 
neo to  Nice  in  22  h. ;  longer  when  snow 
lies  on  the  pass,  when  it  is  crossed  in 
carriages  laid  upon  sledges.  In  posting 
the  distances  cliarged  are  greater  than 
those  here  set  down,  while  the  pedestrian, 
following  the  short  cuts,  may  often  re- 
duce them  by  nearly  one-half. 

The  railway  from  Turin  to  Cuneo 
runs  nearly  due  S.  along  the  nearly  level 
plain  skirting  the  base  of  the  Cottiaii 
Al]is,  and  frequently  commanding  views 
of  the  snowy  range  crowned  by  the  peak 
of  Monte  Viso.  For  those  intending  to 
approach  that  noble  mountain  through 
the  valley  of  the  Po,  or  the  Val  Vraita, 
there  is  a  convenient  branch-line  from 
the  Savigliano  station  to  Saluzzo  (§  4). 

*  Sep   Introductio!!.     1  Piedmontose  niilp  = 
li   English  mile  and  ."jT  yards.     1   Italian    pust 
=  8  geogr.  miles  =  'J  Kn^r.  miles  and  3G2  yards. 
b2 
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iCunei  (Tnns  :  Hotel  f'e  la  Poste  — 
best  (?)  ;  Barra  di  Ferro — frequented, 
pretty  t;ood  coukery)  lies  nearly  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  inlet  from  the  great 
plain  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  enclosed 
on  either  side  by  the  outlying  ridges 
from  the  Maritime  and  Cottian  Alps. 
The  fortifications,  once  thought  very 
strong,  were  destroyed  by  the  French. 

Along  the  narrow  tongue  of  land 
separating  the  Stura  and  the  Gesso,  at 
M'liose  N.  extremity  Cuneo  is  l)uilt,  the 
iiigli  road  is  earned  for  about  six  miles 
through  level,  rielily-cultivated  ground, 
to  Borgo  S.  Dalmazzo,  a  large  village 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  op- 
posite to  the  junction  of  the  Verme- 
nayna  torrent,  flowing  from  the  S., 
with  the  valley  of  the  Gesso  coming 
from  the  S\V.  As  the  high  road  to 
Teiula  follows  the  former  stream,  it  here 
crosses  the  Gesso  above  the  junction, 
and  commences  to  ascend  the  pictu- 
resque valley  of  the  Vermenagna.  pass- 
ing Boccavione,  and  the  post  station  of 
Robillante.  After  gradually  mounting 
aliout  1,500  feet,  the  valley  opens  out  a 
little  below 

Limone  (Inns:  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  at 
the  N.  end  of  the  village,  good  an<i 
reasonable ;  Europa,  and  another  at  the 
S.  end,  seem  inferior),  the  best  head- 
quarters (3,340')  for  anyone  wishing 
to  explore  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a 
walk  of  about  3  hours  (?)  across  the 
ridge  E.  of  the  village  to  the  Certnsa  di 
Pesio.  This  ancient  monastery  (founded 
1173)  has  of  late  years  been  converted 
into  a  hydropathic  establishment,  said 
to  be  well  conducted  (food  and  accom- 
modation are  favourably  reported  of), 
in  a  picturesque  position,  wanner  than 
the  baths  of  Valdieri,  and  by  some  i^re- 
ferrcd  on  that  account.  The  I'esio 
torrent  descends  into  the  plain  at  La 
Chiusa,  not  far  from  Cuneo,  and  the 
Certosa  is  accessible  by  a  carriage-road 
in  2i  hrs.  from  the  railway  station. 

Besides  other  rare  ]ilants  mentioned 
below,  the  botanist  may  find  near 
Limone  Ambis  serpj/lli/dlia.  Genista 
cijiirca,  Aslrutjalus  purpureus  and  A. 
depressus,  Lavnum  loni/ijlorum,  &c. 


The  pedestrian  wishing  to  vary  the 
way  to  Tend;!,  may  follow  a  stream 
which  fails  into  the  Vermenagna  from 
the  8E.,  and  pass  by  the  Cul  di  Bouira, 
or  the  Col  di  Framasa,  into  a  branch 
of  the  valley  of  the  Koja,  called  tlie 
Vallon  di  Rio  Freddo,  which  joins  the 
Roja  close  to  the  village  of  Tenda. 
Besides  other  rarities,  such  as  lieris 
garrexiima.  PItyteuma  Balhinianum,  Sec, 
tlie  botauist  may  find  the  extremely 
scarce  Mvehringia  papulosa  on  the  lime- 
stone rocks  by  a  house  (?  hermitage) 
scooped  out  of  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  about 
two  miles  above  Tenda. 

A  more  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Limone  by  following  up  the 
main  stream  of  the  Vermenagna  to  its 
source  in  a  wild  glen  (called  Valle  dell' 
Ablsso)  under  the  peak  of  the  Rocca 
deli  Abisso  (9, 19;i')'  On  the  way  are 
many  Interesting  plants  —  e.g.,  Silene 
campanula,  Primula  manjinata,  Satu- 
reja  piperella,  Achillea  he/ba  rota,  and 
Saxifraga  pedemontayia.  At  the  head 
of  this  glen  is  a  depression  in  the  chain, 
approached  through  a  hollow  filled  with 
huge  fallen  rocks  and  patches  of  snow, 
a  resort  of  chamois.  Clouds  having 
come  on,  the  writer  [Ed.]  was  unable 
to  ascertain  whether  the  descent  on  the 
S.  side  of  this  wild  pass  is  practicable. 
To  reach  Tenda  from  thence  is  not 
diiBcult,  as,  on  returning  a  short  dis- 
tance (less  than  one  hour)  towards 
Limone,  a  pass  is  seen  on  the  right 
hand  (?  Col  della  Margaria)  ap- 
proached by  steep  grassy  slopes,  which 
crosses  the  main  chain,  and  leads  down 
to  the  high  road  near  the  S.  foot  of  the 
Col  di  Tenda. 

The  road  from  Limone  to  the  pass 
mounts  in  long  zigzags  by  a  spur  of 
the  mountain,  which  projects  between 
two  deej)ly-cut  branches  of  the  main 
valley.  The  road  on  both  sides  of  the 
pass  is  narrow,  the  turns  sharp,  and  in 
but  few  places  is  there  the  slightest 
barrier,  so  that  nervous  persons  should 
pass  in  the  dark.  There  is  no  real' 
danger  with  horses  used  to  the  work. 
From  one  or  two  points  on  the  N. 
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side  the  peak  of  INrontc  Yiso  may  be 
seen  to  the  NW.,  towcrins;  over  tlie 
intermediate  raiif;c.s.  The  actual  pass 
((i,l58')  commands  a  distant  view  of 
tlie  Graian  Alps,  and  leads  at  once  to 
tlic  long  and  steep  descent  overlooking 
the  bare  rocky  ranges  which  enclose 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Koja, 
with  a  single  glimpse  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
carriage  road  over  the  Alps  which  en- 
coutiters  a  continuous  s^lope  so  long  and 
so  .'.(cep  ns  that  on  tlie  S.  side  of  the 
Col  di  Tenda —  little  if  at  all  less  than 
3.000  feet.  This  is  surmounted  by  a 
seemingly  endless  succession  of  short 
zigzags,  passing  on  the  way  several 
houses  of  refuge,  which  are  often 
needed  in  winter,  when  tlic  storms  are 
so  violent  that  neither  man  nor  beast 
can  make  way  against  thera.  In  the 
last  century,  the  Duchess  Anna  of 
Savoy  adoi)ted  a  project,  for  that  period 
a  very  bold  one,  of  jiiercing  the  moun- 
tain by  a  tunnel  two  miles  in  length, 
at  about  half  the  height  of  the  final 
slope.  The  works,  of  which  the  remains 
may  yet  be  seen,  were  interrupted  by 
the  French  occupation  in  1792.  After 
fifty  turns  the  road  gains  the  level  of 
the  Iloja,  and  follows  it  for  several 
nules  through  a  narrow  rocky  valley, 
till  it  reaches 

Tcnda  (Inns :  Poste  —  tolerable  for  a 
mountain  inn,  but  not  good:  there  is 
a  rival  house  —  Hotel  Imperial  (?))  a 
small  village  very  picturesquely  situ- 
ated under  a  rock,  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  which  once  belonged 
to  tlie  unfortunate  Beatrice  di  Tenda. 
The  inferior  accommodation,  and  less 
agreeable  situation,  in  a  hot  valley 
(2,G80'),  make  this  a  less  eligible  spot 
for  a  halt  than  Limone;  but  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  full  of  interest  to  a  natu- 
ralist or  geologist.  Among  other  very 
rare  jilants  to  be  found  on  the  rocks 
over  tlie  village,  Sihme  cordifolia,  Aspe- 
ruld  liexapliijUa,  Saxifiai/a  diapensioides, 
and  S.  c.ochlearis,  with  Passerina  dioica, 
may  be  esjiccially  noted;  the  two  first 
arc  not  known  to  grow  out  of  this 
district. 


Three  or  four  miles  below  Tenda  is 
a  large  modern-looking  building,  now 
occupied  as  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment, once  the  Abbey  of  San  Dal- 
mazzo.  The  position  is  hot  and  con- 
fined, and,  excej)t  to  a  botanist,  less 
agreeable  than  Pesio.  At  this  point 
two  lateral  valleys  join  the  Roja:  that 
on  the  E.  side,  leading  to  the  village 
of  Briya,  and  abounding  in  rare  ])lants, 
is  inconsiderable;  but  in  the  ojiposite 
direction  a  more  copious  torreiit  de- 
scends from  the  Valle  della  Miniera. 
[About  six  miles  up  this  valley  are  the 
mines  known  for  many  centuries,  rich 
in  argentiferous  suljihuret  of  lead,  and 
alternately  worked  and  abandoned,  as 
circumstances  have  rendered  them  pro- 
fitable. Near  to  the  works  the  valley 
forks.  The  NW.  branch  leads  to  the 
valley  of  the  Gesso  by  the  Col  del 
Sabbione  (7,704');  or,  following  up  the 
torrent  to  its  source  S.  of  the  i\Iont 
Clapier,  to  a  more  difficult  puss,  at 
least  9,000  ft.  in  height,  called  Passo 
di  Valmasca.  (No  ini'ormation  as  to 
either  of  tiiese  passes.)  The  W.  branch 
of  the  Valle  della  Miniera  leads  over 
a  steep  ridge  to  a  lateral  valley  of  the 
Vesubia.] 

Below  S.  Dalmazzo,  the  high  road 
passes  for  several  miles  through  a  nar- 
row gorge  between  steep  massive  walls 
of  igneous  (?  porphyritic)  rock,  with 
here  and  there  an  opening  which  some 
torrent  has  cut  through  the  mass.  The 
bold  forms  ot  the  rocks,  and  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  which  crowns  every 
height  and  fills  every  hollow,  make  the 
scenery  of  this  road  worthy  to  compare 
with  almost  any  other  more  famous 
Alpine  pass.  The  botanist  will  remark 
with  interest,  beside  the  saxifrages  and 
other  Alpine  plants  that  have  descended 
from  the  surrounding  Alps,  many  species 
of  warmer  latitudes,  and  especially  the 
Cineraria  mariliina,  which,  save  in  gar- 
dens, is  seldom  seen  except  in  the  warm- 
est situations  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Here,  between  the  villages 
of  Fontan  and  Breglio,  is  almost  the 
only  habitat  of  the  curious  plant,  Balloia 
spinosa. 
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Fontan  (a  poor- looking  inn — rather 
bct:er  than  it  seems)  is  the  frontier 
village  on  the  new  French  boundarj-, 
vhere  passports  are  demanded  and 
luggage  examined.  Below  this,  on  the 
right,  is  the  opening  of  the  Val  de  Cai- 
rns, through  which  the  valley  of  the 
Vesubia  may  be  reached  by  the  Col  de 
Hans  (6,572'),  leading  to  Koccabi- 
pliera,  or  over  the  Col  deW  Ortighera, 
by  Bollcna,  to  Lantosca.  The  high  road 
now  enters  a  narrow  defile  below  Saor- 
gio,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Roja 
several  times,  and  then  following  the 
stream  to  the  post  station  at 

Giandola  (Hotel  des  Etrangers  ;  Ho- 
tel de  la  Poste).  From  this  point  the 
Koja  runs  in  a  tolerably  direct  course 
to  Yentimiglia,  where  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  the  traveller  who 
fancies  himself  near  to  Nice  is  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  he  has  still  to  cross 
a  succession  of  steep  rocky  ridges,  sepa- 
rating as  many  short  valleys  which  in- 
tervene between  the  Roja  and  the  Pa- 
glione  torrent,  on  which  Nice  is  built. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Col  de  Brouis,  in- 
volves an  ascent  and  descent  of  about 
1,500  feet  to  reach 

Sospello  (Hotel  Carenco,  well  recom- 
mended, the  usual  halt  for  vetturino  and 
posting  travellers),  surrounded  by  fig- 
trees,  olives,  &c.  A  still  longer  and 
steeper  ascent  over  rocky  soil,  in  sum- 
mer nearly  bare  of  vegetation,  leads  by 
tlie  Col  de  Brans  (3,300')  to  Scareria, 
from  whence,  by  crossing  another  less 
troublesome  ridge,  the  road  attains  the 
Paglione  torrent,  often  nearly  dry  in 
fine  weather,  and  following  its  left  bank 
reaches 

iV'ice (Inns:  Hotel  Victoria;  Hotel  de 
France  —  both  first-class ;  Hotel  de  I'Uni- 
vcrs,  near  the  diligences  —  well-kept, 
cooler  in  summer  ^  than  most  of  the 
others  ;  Hotel  des  Etrangers;  Hotel  des 
Princes;  Hotel  Chauvain;  Grande  Bre- 
tagne  ;  AnglctciTe;  Europe;  Paradis; 
Nord). 


Route   B. 


Villagpof  Valdieri 
Baths  of  Valdieri 


CUHEO  TO  THE  BATHS  OF  VALDIERI. 

Eng.  m.  Piedm.  m. 
.    14  Oi 

.    10  6i 

24  15f 

In  1866  an  omnibus  went  once  a  day 
from  the  Barra  di  Ferro  at  Cuneo  to  the 
Baths,  and  carriages  (at  20  fr.)  were  em- 
ployed by  the  company  who  manage  the 
Baths  to  convey  parties  from  the  railway 
station  thither.  The  new  road  to  the 
Baths,  only  completed  in  1859,  is  now 
in  good  order.  Travellers  arriving  in 
the  height  of  the  season  should  not  omit 
to  write  beforehand  to  secure  rooms. 

From  Borgo  San  Dalmazzo  (see  last 
route)  the  road  follows  the  left  bank  of 
the  Gesso  to  the  village  of  Valdieri 
(2,493'),  the  last  in  the  main  valley, 
which  here  expands  into  a  small  plain 
about  a  mile  wide.  On  the  S.  side  is 
the  opening  of  a  considerable  lateral 
valley,  in  which  stands,  about  two  miles 
distant,  the  village  of  Entracque  (see 
Rte.  D).  From  this  point  to  the  Baths 
the  new  road  mounts  continuously 
through  a  narrow  glen,  where  the  Gesso 
brawls  its  way  amidst  huge  blocks  of 
gneiss  and  granite.  Save  a  shooting- 
lodge  of  modest  dimensions,  used  by 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  when  not  en- 
camped on  the  neighbouring  Alps,  and 
a  few  houses  clustered  round  a  saw-mill 
at  the  junction  of  the  Meiris  torrent, 
scarcely  a  single  house  is  seen  ;  and  the 
traveller  is  surprised  to  find  himself  thus 
near  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
amid  scenery  as  wild  as  any  in  the  Alps, 
especially  when,  as  often  happens  till 
mid- July,  large  patches  of  snow  lie  un- 
melted  in  hollows  beside  the  torrent. 
No  token  of  civilised  life  meets  the  eye 
till,  after  two  hours'  constant  ascent,  a 
turn  of  the  glen  shows  a  handsome  new 
bridge,  and  behind  it  is  a  massive  stone 
building  with  a  few  ruinous-looking  old 
houses  about  it,  which  till  lately  were 
the  only  resort  for  visitors. 

The  Baths  of  Valdieri  have  enjoyed 
local  celebrity   iu  Piedmont  for  many 
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centuries,  and  were  not  unknown  to  the 
Romans  ;  but  until  very  lately  the  ditll- 
cuky  of  access  and  want  of  accommo- 
dation mucli  restricted  their  use.  Their 
position  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  even  more  than  their  heii^ht 
(4,426').  make  the  climate  very  cool — 
too  much  so,  indeed,  for  the  comfort  of 
many  invalids.  For  a  mountaineer, 
however,  they  afford  excellent  head- 
quarters. 

The  whole  place  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  company  represented  by  a  director, 
and  a  resident  manager.  In  addition 
to  the  old  comfortless  buildings  which 
previously  existed,  there  are  four  or 
five  neat  wooden  houses  in  the  Swiss 
style,  called  chalets,  and  a  very  large 
stono  building,  opened  for  the  reception 
of  visitors  in  1861.  It  includes  a  long 
dining-room  —  a  room  which  is  lighted 
up  in  tlie  evening,  and  often  used  for 
dancing  ;  a  cafe  on  the  ground  floor  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  bed-rooms.  The 
charges  are  rather  high  —  in  the  chalets 
4  fr.  a-day  for  a  small  room  with  one 
bed  —  and  the  management  is  not 
very  efficient ;  but,  considering  the  dis- 
tance from  supplies,  the  table  (Thdte  is 
well  kept.  The  society  is  almost  ex- 
clusively Piedmontese,  and,  for  a  water- 
ing-place, may  fairly  be  called  select. 
One  of  the  visitors  is  elected  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  rest,  to  make  known 
any  cause  of  reasonable  complaint,  and 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  general 
convenience. 

There  are  many  mineral  springs  here, 
of  which  tlu'ce  are  used.  1.  A  very  hot 
sulphureous  spring,  issuing  from  the 
rock  at  about  145°  Fahr.  2.  A  sul- 
phureous spring  containing  organic  mat- 
ter, called  Acqua  di  Santa  Lucia,  cele- 
brated for  its  efficacy  in  ophthalmic 
complaints;  temp.  95°  Fahr.  S.Asa- 
line  spring,  a  mild  purgative.  But  the 
most  singular  curative  agent  here  arises 
from  tiie  growth  of  a  cryptogamic  plant 
—  the  Ulva  labyrinthiformis  of  Allioni  — 
on  the  surface  of  the  rock  over  which 
the  thermal  waters  trickle  down  to  the 
bed  of  the  Gesso.  This  forms  gela- 
tinous   masses,   three   or    four    inches 


thick,  in  which,  under  the  microscope, 
minute  insects  are  seen  to  thrive  at  a 
temperature  of  135°  Fahr.  Large  strips 
of  this  matter  are  taken  off  and  applied 
to  the  body,  being  found  very  useful  in 
some  cases  of  internal  disease,  for  old 
wounds,  &c. 

This  valley  of  the  Gesso,  and  that  of 
the  Gesso  di  Entracquc  (Kte.  I)),  are 
the  favourite  resort  of  King  Victor  En)- 
manuel,  who  is  passionately  fond  of 
chamois  hunting.  To  suit  his  con- 
venience, many  paths  have  been  cut 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  highest  peaks. 
The  mountaineer  when  following  thciri 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  the  natural 
conjecture  that  such  paths  lead  to  prac- 
ticable passes.  He  will  often  find  them 
come  to  an  end  in  some  wild  spot,  from 
whence  there  is  no  other  apparent  exit. 
The  narrow  glen  of  the  Gesso  at  the 
Baths  lies  between  two  lofty  peaks,  the 
Monte Mutio (^\0,23Q')  to  the  N.W.,aiid 
the  Rocca  dell'  Argentera  to  the  SE. 
The  former  may  be  ascended  in  from 
four  to  five  hours  from  the  Baths.  The 
latter,  also  known  as  Monte  delta  Stella, 
has  not  been  attained.  In  1864  Count 
Paul  de  St.-Robert,  having  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Cima  dei  Gelas  (Rte.  D), 
hitherto  regarded  as  the  highest  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  found  that  it  fell  short  of 
this  by  200  or  300  feet. 

Immediately  above  the  Baths, the  glen 
of  the  Gesso,  entering  the  protogine 
granite,  divides  into  two  branches  :  the 
S.  branch  leads  to  the  Col  delle  Ce- 
rese  (Rte.  C),  while  the  other,  mount- 
ing nearly  due  W.  to  a  small  lake,  is 
called  Vallasco,  and  is  the  frequent  ob- 
ject of  short  excursions  from  the  Baths. 

This  neighbourhood  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  rarity  of 
its  flora,  and  even  the  least  botanical 
visitor  is  attracted  by  the  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  the  flowers  which  may  be 
found  within  a  short  stroll  from  the 
Baths.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  are 
Lychnis  Jios  jovis,  Saponaria  ocymoides, 
Potentdla  valderia,  Viola  cenusia,  Para- 
disia  liliastrum,  Lilium  bulhiferum,  Achil- 
lea herba  rota.  Nasturtium  pyrcnaicum, 
and  several  Alpine  species  of  Primula. 
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The  Alpine  laburnum,  Cylkus  alpinus, 
is  extremely  common,  and  ascends  be- 
yond the  limit  of  other  trees  to  a  great 
height  on  the  mountains,  gilding  the 
dark  rocks  with  its  profuse  masses  of 
bright  yellow  flowers.  In  mossy  places 
Canlamine  asarifolia, and  Tozzia  alpina, 
are  abundant.  The  Vallasco  glen,  which 
is  also  interesting  through  its  memorials 
of  former  glacial  action,  is  particularly 
rich.  On  the  rocks  and  slopes  upon 
either  side  may  be  found  Arabis  allionii, 
Silene  cordifulia,  Saxifraga  floruleiita, 
and  5.  pedcmontami,  Cephalaria  alpina. 
Pedicular  is  i7icarnata,and  other  very  rare 
plants.  From  the  upper  end  of  Val- 
lasco are  two  practicable  passes  —  that 
to  the  left  leads  through  the  Vallon  di 
Rio  Freddo  to  the  village  of  Vinadio, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Stura  (§  2)  ;  tliatto 
the  right,  called  Col  ddle  Portette,  com- 
municates ^^ith  the  valley  of  the  Tinea 
(§  3  )  through  a  lateral  valley,  the  Val- 
lon de  Molieres. 

There  is  a  tolerably  good  path,  di- 
verging from  the  road  close  to  the  new 
bridge  below  the  Baths,  which  leads 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  Monte  della 
Stella  to  the  Valle  della  Rovina,  a 
branch  of  the  Gesso  di  Entracquc. 
This  affords  a  way  of  varying  the 
route  iu  returning  from  the  Baths  to 
Cuneo. 

When  the  king  is  hunting  in  this 
neighbourhood,  a  mountaineer  bent  on 
exploring  the  neighbouring  peaks  will 
do  well  to  arrange  his  excursions  so  as 
not  to  frighten  tlie  game  from  the 
quarter  in  which  the  royal  sportsman  is 
engaged. 


Route  C. 

baths  of  valdieri  to  nice col 

delle  cekese. 


San  M.irtino  di  Lantosea 
Villr\ge  of  Lantosca 
Si-iirena     .        .        .        . 
Ki^e  .       .       .       . 


Houri' 
walking 
.    'i 

•  li 

•  k 


Eng. 

m. 

15 

101 

15 

23 


21  03i     I 

This  is  an  interesting  pass,  leading  | 


tlirough  fine  scenery,  but  on  the  S. 
side  the  valley  of  the  Vesubia  is  hot. 
From  Scarena  to  Nice,  most  travellers 
will  prefer  to  take  a  vehicle  rather  than 
walk,  half-broiled,  by  the  dusty  high 
road.  The  distances  above  given  have 
no  pretension  to  accuracy. 

From  the  Baths  of  Valdieri  a  path 
in  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  leads 
to  the  S.  branch  of  the  valley,  called 
Valletta,  and  iu  less  than  an  hour 
passes  a  spot  where  the  king  often 
pitches  his  tent  when  on  a  hunting 
excursion.  Near  this,  on  the  bank  of 
the  torrent,  Senecio  balbisianus  grows 
abundantly,  and  the  bouquets  of  Alpine 
flowers  which  His  Majesty  sometimes 
presents  to  the  ladies  at  the  Baths  are 
in  great  part  made  up  of  this  extremely 
rare  species.  The  upper  end  of  the 
Valletta  glen  is  bare  and  wild.  On  the 
W.  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  flat-topped 
ridge,  over  which  lies  a  path,  practi- 
cable for  mules,  by  tlie  Cul  di  Frema 
Morta  {8,8S9'),  to  the  Vallo)i  de  Molieres, 
a  tributary  of  the  valley  of  the  Tinea. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  dreary  and  unin- 
teresting pass.  At  the  head  of  the 
Valletta  valley  is  a  high  peiik,  partly 
snow-covered,  with  a  depression  on 
each  side,  either  of  which  might  be 
taken  for  the  pass.  That  seen  to  the 
left,  looking  uj)  the  glen,  is  said  to  be 
impracticable  ;  tlie  riiiht-hand  depres- 
sion is  the  Col  detle  Cerese.  Crossing 
the  torrent,  the  track  mounts  by  a  steep 
rocky  slope,  and  among  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock,  till  it  attains  a  wild 
hollow,  enclosed  on  either  side  between 
steep  rocks,  which  mounts  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  a  direction  some- 
what east  of  S.  When  the  writer 
passed,  on  July  17,  the  bottom  of 
this  hollow  way  was  filled  with  snow 
for  its  entire  length;  but  before  the 
close  of  ordinary  summers,  most  of 
tliis  is  melted.  On  the  rocks  and 
steep  slopes  of  debris  to  the  W.  arc 
many  rare  plants  ;  e.  g.  Viola  num- 
imdariafolia,  Saxifraga  rctiisa.  Sec.  In 
about  3^  hrs.  from  the  Baths,  the 
summit  of  the  Col  (8,412')  is  attained. 
The  descent  on  the  S.  side,  far  steeper 
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than  the  ascent,  though  no  way  diffi- 
cult, is  down  a  ledge  against  the  face 
of  the  rock,  and  soon  attains  a  little 
tarn  lying  on  a  shelf  of  the  mountain. 
The  ctlcct  of  southern  exposure  is  seen 
in  the  abundant  vegetation  which  flou- 
rishes at  th's  great  height,  while  at  the 
N.  side  a  few  peculiar  species  can  alone 
manage  to  exist  amidst  the  almost  per- 
petual snow.  The  track  becomes  more 
and  more  faint  as  it  descends  into  a 
beautiful  upland  glade,  where  bright 
green  pnstures,  rich  in  flowers  of  every 
hue,  are  here  and  there  broken  l)y  rock 
and  pine  forest.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  true  way  here  makes  a  considera- 
ble sweep  to  the  right,  before  descend- 
ing into  the  main  valley,  which  lies  at 
a  great  depth  below.  Thp  writer,  in 
taking  a  more  direct  course,  found 
that  a  pine  forest  through  which  he 
descended  came  to  an  end  at  the  brink 
of  a  range  of  precipitous  rocks,  but  on 
bearing  somewhat  to  the  left,  he  effected 
a  very  steep,  but  not  too  difBcult,  de- 
scent into  the  extreme  N.  branch  of 
the  valk-y  of  the  Vesubia,  along  which 
a  very  tolerable  path  led  in  about  three 
miles  to  the  village  of  San  Martino  dl 
Lantosca  (.3,209').  The  inn,  to  which 
he  was  directed  by  a  French  douanier, 
was  very  forbidding  in  appearance,  but 
he  found  no  reason  to  complain  of 
his  supper  and  bed.  There  is  a  more 
attractive  hostelry  at  Koccabigliera  ; 
but  the  village  inns  in  this  valley  seem 
much  on  a  par  in  point  of  accommo- 
dation. 

S.  Martino  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  N.  branch  of  the  Vesubia  with  a 
lateral  valley  which  mounts  nearly  due 
E.  to  the  pass  of  Le  Finestre  (Rte. 
D).  The  path  down  the  main  valley 
passes  through  extremely  rich  and 
picturesque  scenery  :  by  an  early 
start,  the  sunshine,  here  extremely 
hot  in  summer,  may  be  avoided  for 
nearly  all  the  way  —  about  2  hrs.  — 
to  Roccabigliera,  where  the  path  to 
Lantosca  crosses  from  the  1.  to  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Vesubia.  A  little 
lower  down,  the  Gordalasca  torrent 
joins  the  Vesubia  from  the  NE.   It  leads 


up  to  the  Cima  dei  Gelas  (10,433'), 
the  second  summit  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  by  a  snow,  or  glacier  (?), 
pass,  the  Passo  dei  Gelas,  communicates 
with  the  valley  of  the  Gesso  di  En- 
tracque  (Rte.  D).  [A  much  easier 
pass,  the  Col  de  Raus,  leads  from 
Roccabigliera  to  the  valley  of  the 
Roja  (Rte.  A)  —  one  track  descending 
through  the  Val  de  Cairos  to  Saorgio  ; 
another,  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
reaches  S.  Dalmazzo,  below  Tenda.] 
In  descending  from  Roccabigliera  to 
the  \'illage  of  Lantosca  (about  li  hour), 
the  change  of  climate  becomes  manifest 
in  the  more  and  more  southern  character 
of  the  vegetation.  Cistuses,  Ceiitaureas, 
and  other  Mediterranean  species,  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  jujube  tree, 
Zizyphus  vulgaris,  appears  pertectly  wild 
on  the  stony  slope  of  the  valley. 

Beneath  Lantosca,  where  there  is  a 
tolerable  -village  inn,  the  Vesubia  has 
cut  a  deep  channel  with  vertical  walls 
of  calcareous  rock,  over  which  the  new 
carriage  road,  intended  to  reach  S.  Mar- 
tino, is  carried  at  a  great  height  above 
the  torrent.  A  little  below  the  village, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  is  a  lofty 
wall  of  rock,  along  which  the  old  road, 
a  mere  horse  track,  was  carried.  Here 
are  found  Pvtentilla  saxi/raga  and 
Saxifraga  lantoscana  —  plants  known 
only  in  two  or  three  spots  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood—  along  with  Plagius  agera- 
tifolius.  Genista  cinerea,  Juniperus  phce- 
nicea,  and  other  rarities. 

From  Lantosca,  the  pedestrian  has 
a  choice  of  three  roads  to  Nice.  The 
easiest  is  to  follow  the  valley  of  the 
Vesubia  to  Lei:enzo,  a  village  on  the 
1.  bank,  from  whence  a  low  pass  leads 
due  S.  along  the  Rio  Secco  torrent  to 
Nice.  A  second  way  is  to  turn  out  of 
the  V.  Vesubia,  about  3  miles  below 
Lantosca,  and  ascend  through  the  Val 
del  Infernet,  to  a  pass  called  Col  delle 
Porte,  E.  of  the  Rocca  Seira  (5.006'). 
From  hence  he  may  keep  along  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain  above  the  Pa- 
glione  torrent,  descending  to  the  high 
road,  about  12  miles  from  Nice.  The 
third,  and  most  expeditious,  course  is 
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to  descend  from  the  Col  delle  Porte  to 
the  high  road  of  the  Col  di  Tenda  at 
Scarena  (Rte.  A),  and  there  hire  a 
vehicle,  or  take  the  diligence,  to  Nice. 


Route  D. 

cuneo  to  nice,  by  entracque  and 
col  delle  finestke. 


Hours' 

En 

walliing 

m 

Valdieri 

.     4 

14 

Col  fielle  Finestre  . 

.     (! 

IS 

S.  Martino  di  Lantosca 

.     3 

8 

Nice  (Route  C)      . 

.   Ift 

4S 

As  mentioned  in  Rte.  B,  the  main 
valley  of  the  Gesso  receives  a  con- 
siderable affluent  a  little  above  the 
village  of  Valdieri.  This  is  called  the 
Gesso  d^Eniracque,  and  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  numerous  torrents 
which  drain  the  N.  side  of  the  Mont 
Clapier  and  the  adjoining  protogine 
peaks,  the  highest  in  this  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  Maritime  Al])s.  A  char- 
road  runs  up  the  valley  for  about  3  m. 
to  the  village  of  Entracque.  where 
there  is  a  tolerable  inn,  placed,  as  the 
name  indicates,  at  the  junction  of  two 
streams,  where  the  Sahhhne  ton'ent  is 
united  to  the  Gesso.  A  track  leading 
up  by  the  former  to  the  Col  del  Sab- 
lio?ie,  communicates  with  the  Valle 
della  Miniera,  near  Tenda  (see  Rte. 
A  ).  Through  the  main  branch  of  the 
valley  a  path,  practicable  for  horses, 
leads  to  the  Col  delle  Finestre.  About 
1  hr.  above  Entracque,  a  lateral 
valley  opens  to  the  SW.,  closed  at  its 
upper  end  by  a  difficult  snow,  or  gla- 
cier, pass  —  the  Col  delta  Ruuia — lead- 
ing to  tlie  N.  branch  of  the  Vesubia, 
near  to  the  foot  of  the  Col  delle  Cerese 
(Rte.  C).  The  main  branch,  now 
called  Valle  delle  Finestre,  mounts  due 
S.,  passing  but  one  or  two  huts  in  the 
ascent.  Another  tributary  torrent  falls 
in  from  the  SE.,  descending  from  the 
glaciers  of  the  Mont  Clapier,  over 
which  lies  a  glacier  pass — Passo  dei 


Gelas — leading  through  the  Val  Gor- 
dalasca,  a  branch  of  the  Vesubia,  to 
Roccabigliera  (Rte.  C). 

The  Col  delle  Fhiestre  (8,189')  is 
somewhat  frequented  by  the  country 
people  of  this  district,  on  account  of  a 
sanctuary,  called  La  Madonna  delle 
Finestre,  which  stands  about  half  an 
hour  below  the  summit,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  pass.  Near  to  it  is  an  inn,  where 
a  mountaineer  will  find  tolerable  quar- 
ters, except  about  the  middle  of  August 
when  it  is  overcrowded.  Many  rare 
plants  are  found  here,  especially  the 
remarkable  Saxifraga  florulenta,  con- 
fined to  the  ridges  of  rock  above  the 
sanctuary.  The  descent  to  San  Mar- 
tino di  Lantosca  is  easy,  and  the  way 
to  Nice  is  described  in  Route  C.  The 
N.  and  highest  summit  of  the  Cima 
dei  Gelas  (  1 0,433' )  was  attained  in 
1864,  in  5  hrs.  from  the  inn.  The 
final  ascent  is  by  a  couloir  overlooking 
a  small  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Val 
Gordolasca.  [Further  information  as 
to  the  passes  between  the  Col  di  Tenda 
and  the  Col  dcUe  Ccrcsc  is  much 
desired.  J 


SECTION  2. 

ARGENTIERE   DISTRICT. 

In  this  section  are  included  the  Pied- 
montese  valleys  N.  and  E.  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  with  that  portion  of 
the  main  chain  which  lies  between  the 
Monte  Viso  and  the  Mont  Enchastraye, 
The  highest  point  in  this  range  is  the 
Grand  liiolmrent  (II, \  42'}.  The  French 
engineers  have  lately  ascertained  that 
the  Aiguille  de  ChamheijroH,  lying  SW. 
of  the  Rioburcnt,  and  a  little  W.  of  the 
watershed,  is  higher  hy  13  feet.  Of  the 
many  passes  by  which  the  main  chain 
may  be  traversed,  there  is  but  one  easy 
of  access,  and  therefore  frc(incnte(l  — 
the  Col  d'Argentiere,  or  Col  della  Mad- 
dalena.  The  ranges  separating  the 
valleys  of  the  Stura,  Maira,  and  Vraita, 
are  of  considerable  height,  but  are  ac- 
cessible in  most  directions  by  passes  of 
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no  difficulty.  There  is  no  point  in  tliis 
district  which  can  he  recommended  as 
affording  to  a  mountaineer  convenient 
and  comfortahle  head-quarters.  There 
is  an  inn  at  Berscsio,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Stura  (heifiht  about  4,500')  wliich  is 
said  to  be  tolerably  well-kept,  and  in  the 
Val  Maira,  the  accommodation  found 
at  Prazzo  or  Acce<,'lio  might  serve  for 
a  few  days;  but  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Val  Vraita  there  is  no  lialting- 
place  deserving  of  even  this  moderate 
praise. 

EOCTE  A. 

CUNEO    TO   BARCELONETTE COL 

D'ARGENTliiKE. 

Hrs.'  Eng. 

walking  miles 
Borpr.  S.  Dalniazzo        .        .     1^  5 

Demnnte  ....    3^  I'i 

Vinaclio ij  ~i 

Borscsio 4^  134 

L'Arclie  ....       3  y 

Uarcelonette   .        .        .        .    4|  1-!^ 

19J  CI4 

A  new  line  of  road  connecting  Cu- 
nco  with  the  valley  of  the  Durance  is 
in  progress,  and  nearly  complete,  on 
the  French  side.  At  present  there  is  a 
tolerable  road  traversed  l)y  omnibus  as 
far  as  Vinadio — mule-path  thence  to 
the  Col,  and  ehar-road  to  Earcelonette. 
At  San  Dalmazzo  (§  1,  Rte.  A),  the 
road  to  Vinadio  turns  to  the  W.  at 
right  angles  to  the  high  road  leading 
to  Nice,  and  enters  tlie  valley  of  the 
Stura,  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  river  of  the  same  name 
NW.  of  Turin,  Stura  di  Demonic,  pass- 
ing the  hamlet  of  St.  Martino ;  soon 
after  the  Stura  appears  in  its  deep 
course  in  the  valley ;  and  heyond  it, 
rising  abruptly  amidst  some  pinnacled 
rocks  and  i)recipices,  lies  the  village  of 
Rocca  Sparvicra.  A  little  farther  on, 
the  road  wnds  down  to  tlie  river,  crosses 
the  Stura,  an<l  continues  on  its  left  bank 
almost  throughout  the  valley.  The  cul- 
tivated land  which  borders  the  Stura  is 
very  rich  and  luxuriant :  the  chestnut 
trees  are  of  great  magnitude ;  and  the 
forms  of  the  adjoining  mountains  highly 
picturesque. 


About  eight  Piedmontese  (12  English) 
miles  from  S.  Dalmazzo  the  road  reaches 
Demonte  {Inn:  'Fleur  de  Lys;  poor' — 
[M.]),  the  principal  place  in  the  valley, 
close  to  the  junction  of  the  Arma  torrent 
with  the  Stura.  From  the  head  of  the 
glen  of  the  Arma  a  pass  called  Col  del 
Mulo  (8,422')  leads  either  to  tlie  Val 
Grana,  or  to  a  lateral  valley  of  the  Val 
Maira  which  joins  the  main  stream  op- 
posite to  the  village  of  Prazzo  (Rte.  C). 

On  a  mound  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley  by  Demonte,  between  the  road 
and  the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort, 
once  considered  very  strong,  which 
guarded  this  entrance  into  Piedmont, 
and  which,  after  undergoing  many 
vicissitudes,  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
French,  1801.  The  scenery  of  the  valley, 
rich  in  fine  timber,  backed  by  bold  rocky 
summits,  continues  to  preserve  the  same 
character  from  Demonte  to  Vinadio 
(Inn :  La  Vittoria?),  where  the  char-road 
comes  to  an  end.  A  short  distance 
above  the  village,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  two  converging  lateral  valleys 
pour  their  torrents  into  the  Stura  nearly 
at  the  same  point.  Through  the  eastern- 
most of  these  —  the  Vallon  di  Rio  Freddo 
— there  is  a  pass  to  Vallasco  above  the 
Baths  of  Valdieri,  and  another,  called 
Col  delta  Lombarda  (7,858' ),  leading  to 
tlie  head  of  the  Vallon  di  Castiglionct 
a  lateral  branch  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tinea.  The  other  lateral  valley,  V,  di 
Santa  Anna,  aftbrds  a  more  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Tinea  by  the  Col 
di  Sta.  Anna  (8,009'). 

About  an  hour's  walk  above  Vina- 
dio, at  a  hamlet  called  Fianche,  another 
ravine  opens  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Stura,  through  which,  ascending  con- 
stantly for  an  hour,  is  the  path  to  the 
Baths  of  Vinadio.  There  is  room  here 
for  about  100  guests,  besides  quarters  for 
invalid  soldiers;  but  the  accommoda- 
tion is  said  to  be  very  inferior  to  that 
found  at  the  Baths  of  Valdieri,  and  the 
situation,  in  a  narrow  glen,  4,183  feet 
in  height,  is  cold  and  comfortless  except 
in  the  finest  weather.  There  are  several 
picturesque  waterfalls  in  the  glen,  one 
of  them  near  to  its  opening  iu  the  val- 
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ley  of  the  Stnra.  By  a  pass  called  CnUa 
Lunga  (8,573'),  only  about  500  feet 
below  the  easily  accessible  summit  of 
the  Monle  della  Guercia,  the  valley  of 
the  Baths  eommunicutes  with  that  of 
the  Tinea. 

'  Above  Vinadio.  the  change  is  rapid 
to  M'ild  and  Alpine  scenery,  varying 
from  a  road  by  the  stream  which  rip- 
ples through  quiet  meadows,  to  nar- 
row paths  which  overhang  the  course 
of  the  torrent — a  course  too  narrow  in 
the  ravine  for  a  path  by  the  river:  it 
is  therefore  carried  on  ledges  of  the 
precipices  above,  and  forms,  in  some 
places,  fearful  mule-paths  for  the  travel- 
ler's ascent  of  the  valley.  Such  scenes 
are  observed  near  Samlnico.  Above  are 
the  villages  of  Tied  de  Port  and  Pont 
Bernardo,  At  a  place  called  the  Bar- 
ricades—  a  narrow  defile  where  defences 
of  the  valley  were  formerly  erected,  and 
which  was  often  the  scene  of  desperate 
conflicts — the  road  is  carried  along  a 
shelf  of  rock  above  the  river,  and  has 
been  cut  out  of  the  precipices  which 
darken  and  overhang  the  ravine,  and 
offer  an  almost  impregnable  barrier  to 
the  passage  of  the  valley.  Above  the 
Ban-icades  the  road,  or  rather  path,  lies 
amidst  the  debris  of  the  mountains  which 
bound  the  valley,  and  oft'er  asceneof  wild 
desolation.' —  [M.] 

In  this  part  of  the  valley  the  geologist 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  course 
of  the  Stura  follows  pretty  closely  the 
line  of  junction  between  the  gneiss  and 
the  metamorphic  slates. 

From  the  village  of  Pietra  Porzio 
(3,855')  there  is  a  pass  to  the  N.,  lead- 
ing to  Prazzo  in  Val  Maira  by  the  Col 
del  Vallonetto  (8,412').  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Stura  three  narrow  glens 
Open  in  succession,  leading  to  as  many 
snow-passes  over  the  main  chain  of  the 
Mai-itimc  Alps, -whose  highest  summit  in 
this  portion  of  the  range  is  the  Mont 
Tiniirus  (10,220'). 

Bersesin,  at)out  4^  Iirs.  above  Vi- 
nadio, '  has  a  verv  tolerable  mountain 
inn.'— [M.]  The  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  Stnra  here  presents  very  wild  rock 
scenery.     South  of  the  pass  which  lies 


in  frontis  the  Mont  Enchastrai/e (9,7 47'), 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  the  Monte 
della  Scaletta  (9,508') separates  the  head 
waters  of  the  Stura  fi'om  those  of  the 
Maira.  From  the  village  of  Argentera 
(5,596'),  where  there  is  a  poor  inn,  the 
passes  of  Pouriac  (8,360')  and  Scalettri 
(8,619'),  which  lie  respectively  close  to 
the  above-named  peaks,  lead  —  the  first 
into  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Tinea, 
the  second  into  the  Val  Maira  by  Ac- 
ceglio,  its  highest  village. 

Having  passed  Argentera,  the  path 
mounts  direct  to  the  Col,  before  reaching 
which  it  skirts  a  small  lake  or  tarn, 
Lago  della  Maddalena,  the  source  of  the 
Stura,  supposed  to  be  at  the  same  time 
the  source  of  the  Ubayette,  which  bursts 
out  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  on  the 
French  side,  a  short  distance  below  the 
summit  of  the  pass. 

The  Col  de  l' Argentiere,  called  also  Col 
della  Maddalena  (6,545'),  the  lowest  and 
most  accessible  passage  over  tlie  Alps 
between  the  Mont  Gencvre  and  the  Col 
di  Tenda,  has  been  the  scene  of  events 
of  some  historic  interest.  In  1513, 
Francis  I.  succeeded  in  conducting  his 
army  over  this  pass  from  France  into 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  this  was  pro- 
Itably  tlie  first  occasion  on  which  can- 
non were  transported  across  an  Alpine 
]jass  inaccessible  to  wheel-carriages.  In 
1744,  the  passage  was  again  effected  by 
a  more  considerable  army,  consisting  of 
French  and  Spanish  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  and 
Don  Philip  of  Spain. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  rather 
extensive  on  the  side  of  France.  On 
the  farther  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ubaye,  a  lofty  chain,  including  the 
Grand  Berard  (9,997'),comcsintoview. 
JIany  rare  jilants  are  found  in  the  im- 
mediate noiglil>ourhood  of  tlic  Col,  in- 
cluding Eiipigiiim  alpinum,  Campanula 
Allionii.iiud  DracoceptialuDiriii/scliianum. 
It  IS  an  easy  descent  from  the  summit  to 
L'Arche  (5,568'),  the  frontier  village  of 
France,  with  two  inns  (II.  des  Al[)cs, 
and  II.  d'ltalie).  There  is  (or  was  for- 
merly) better  accommodation  at  Mcy- 
ronnc,  1  hr.  below  L'Arche.    The  now 
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line  of  road  is  open  from  Barceloncttc 
to  L'Arche,  wliicli  is  ultimately  to  he 
carried  tlirongli  the  valley  of  the  Stiira 
to  Cuneo.  [Mountaineers  who  wish  for 
a  less  easy  and  unexciting  route  than 
the  beaten  way  over  the  Argenticre, 
may  take  a  track  which  mounts  from  the 
village  of  Argentcra  to  the  Col  de  Ixiu- 
burent  (8,2G7'),  and  descends  by  a  some- 
what circuitous  way  to  L'Arche.  It  is 
used  only  bv  chamois-hunters  and  smug- 
glers.] From  L'Arche,  or  Meyronne, 
the  Val  Maira  (lite.  B)  may  be  reached 
by  the  Col  delle  Monie,  or  the  Col 
Sautron ;  the  former  is  the  easier  and 
more  frequented  of  the  two  passes.  '  At 
Mevronne  there  is  an  excellent  guide  to 
the'neighbouring  Alps,  named  Uumas.' 
— [M.]  A  short  way  farther  down  the 
valley  is  the  junction  of  the  Ubayttte 
with  "the  more  considerable  stream  of 
the  Uhaye.  Above  the  junction  rises 
the  strong  fortress  of  Tournoux,  in- 
tended to  guard  this  entrance  into 
France.  The  track  now  follows  the 
course  of  the  Ubaye,  at  first  S.,  and 
then  SW.,  to 

Barcelonette  [Inns :  Lionne ;  H.  Berlie ; 
H.  Arnaud),  a  small  town  of  2,200  in- 
habitants, 3,717  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
town  is  more  spacious  and  better  built 
than  might  be  expected  in  a  position  so 
remote  and  unfrequented.  [The  passes 
from  hence  to  the  neighbouring  valleys 
are  noticed  in  §  3.] 
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Tliere  is  a  good  camagc-road  from 
Cuneo  to  S.  Damiano,  and  a  rough 
mule-path  from   thence   to   Majasset. 


A  char-road  leads  from  that  village  to 
Barcelonette.  Acceylio  is  the  best  sto])- 
ping-place  in  the  Val  Maira  above  S. 
Damiano. 

Wlioever  has  looked  across  the  plain 
of  Piedmont  from  an  Alpine  eminence 
must  have  noticed  the  range  of  the 
Slonferrat  Hills,  lying  immediately  east 
of  Turin,  on  one  of  whose  outlyers 
stands  the  famous  church  of  the  Superga. 
At  a  not  distant  period — as  geologists 
reckon  time — when  the  valley  of  the 
Po  ^vas  a  gulf  from  whence  the  waters 
were  slowly  retiring  towards  the  Adri- 
atic, these  hills  formed  a  group  of  low 
islands  ;  and  at  a  still  later  period,  when 
tlie  sea  had  quitted  the  surrounding 
plains,  tliey  served  to  separate  the 
streams  poured  out  from  each  of  the 
main  valleys  of  the  surrounding  Alps, 
forcing  them  into  two  main  channels — 
one  flowing  to  the  S.,  the  other  to  the 
N.  of  the  hills.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  in  which  the  united  waters  of  the 
Stura,  Tanaro,  and  Bormida,  with  their 
numerous  affluents,  roll  towards  the 
Adriatic,  beneath  the  walls  of  Alex- 
andria. The  other  and  more  consider- 
able channel  is  that  of  the  Po,  which, 
issuing  into  the  plain  from  its  parent 
valley,  receives  a  number  of  affluents 
equal  to  itself  in  volume,  and,  passing 
Turin,  sweeps  round  the  northern  base 
of  the  Mouferrat  range,  till  all  these 
waters  are  finally  united  a  few  miles  E. 
of  Valenza. 

The  Maira  and  its  affluent  the  Grana, 
although  they  enter  the  plain  very  near 
to  Cuneo,  and  for  some  distance  run 
parallel  to  the  Stura,  join  their  waters 
to  the  Po.  If  the  rule  which  attributes 
to  the  longest  branch  of  a  great  river 
the  distinction  of  bearing  its  name  were 
constantly  observed,  the  source  of  the 
Po  would  be  sought  at  the  head  of  the 
Val  Maira,  and  that  valley  would  not 
have  been  so  much,  and  so  undeservedly, 
neglected  by  geographers  and  by  travel- 
lers as  it  has  hitherto  been. 

From  Cuneo  to  the  fine  cheerful 
country  town  of  Dronero  (Inn :  Corona 
Grossa)  the  road  runs  over  a  tolerably 
level  country,  skirting   the   hills,  and 
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crossing  the  Grana  toiTent  near  the 
o])ening  of  Val  Grana  (Rte.  C).  Those 
who  wish  to  avoid  heat  and  dust,  and 
to  save  time,  will  hire  a  light  vehicle  at 
Cuneo,  in  which  they  may  accomplish 
the  distance  to  San  Damiano  in  about 
3^  hours,  or  less  in  descending  from 
thence  to  Cuneo. 

San  Damiano  (2.477').  with  a  fair 
country  inn  (Sole  ?),  is  finely  situated, 
in  the  lower  open  part  of  V.  Maira,  sur- 
rounded by  rich  cultivation  and  fine 
trees.  Above  the  village  the  valley 
contracts,  and  speedily  assumes  the 
character  which  it  maintains  for  a 
great  part  of  its  length — that  of  a  deep 
narrow  trench  cut  into  sedimentary 
rocks.  The  similarity  of  character 
between  the  main  valley  and  many  of 
its  tributary  glens  shows  that  their 
actual  form  is  due  to  the  mode  of  dis- 
integration of  the  strata  through  which 
they  pass.  The  torrent  of  the  Maira  in 
most  places  runs  in  a  mere  cleft  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  between  walls  of 
rock  nearly  vertical,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  anywhere  accessible.  The  track 
leading  to  Stroppo  is  carried  along  the 
steep  N.  side  ot  the  valley,  often  a  mere 
notch  cut  into  the  rock,  which  is  worn 
into  surfaces  so  slippery  as  to  make  it 
surprising  that  laden  mules  can  safely 
pass.  Exj^osed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
sun  in  a  low  naiTOw  valley,  the  way  is 
oppressively  hot  in  summer,  and  should 
be  passed  either  in  early  moi'ning  or 
towards  evening.  Above  Alma,  where 
the  valley  opens  a  little,  the  glen  of 
Albaretto  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley, 
leads  over  the  ridge  whicli  separates 
this  from  the  Val  Grana.  Approaching 
Stroppo  (3,057'),  where  there  is  a  tolera- 
ble inn,  the  valley  becomes  still  nar- 
rower and  -wilder. 

[From  lience  runs  a  path  to  the  N., 
leading  over  the  Col  dclla  Bicoccu 
(7,G11')  to  Castel  Delfino,  in  Val 
Vraita.  The  ravine  descending  from 
the  pass  towards  the  Val  Maira  is  so 
steep  and  jirecipitous  as  to  be  utterly 
impassable,  and  the  paths  from  Stroppo 
and  from  Prazzo  wind  rcs])ectively 
over  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  on 


the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  ravine,  to 
gain  the  upper  basin  which  leads  to 
the  Col.  The  track  from  Stroppo,  after 
a  rather  long  and  steep  ascent,  passes 
over  a  projecting  spur  of  the  mountain 
which  commands  a  very  fine  view  to  the 
S.  of  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  seen  beyond  the  nearer  range 
separating  the  Maira  from  the  Stura. 
From  hence  there  is  a  gentle  descent  to 
the  village  of  Elva.  Silene  vallesia,  and 
Saxifraga  diapensioides,  with  other  rare 
plants,  are  found  hereabouts.  The 
scenery  from  thence  to  the  pass  is  very 
fine,  and  the  peak  of  the  Pelvo  di  Elra  , 
(10,056'),  rising  to  the  W.  so  steeply 
as  to  leave  no  resting  jilace  for  snow,  < 
commands  a  noble  vrw.  From  the  : 
summit  of  the  pass  a  still  more  re-  ' 
markable  object  attracts  the  eyes  of  , 
the  mountaineer.  Nearly  due  N.,  at  ^ 
a  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  the 
Monte  Viso  rises  above  all  intermediate  ' 
objects,  and  displays  in  successive  tiers 
of  rock  and  ice-slope  the  summit  long 
deemed  utterly  inaccessible.  This  range, 
S.  of  Castel  Delfino  (Kte.  D),  is  al- 
most the  only  quarter  from  whence  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
side  of  the  peak  l)y  wliich  alone  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  attack  it  with 
success.  Tiie  orainary  jiatli  from  the 
Col  descends  to  the  small  village  of 
Bellino,  about  2  m.  above  Castel  Del- 
fino. There  is  a  more  direct  way  to  the 
latter  village,  not  to  be  found  without  a 
guide.] 

At  Prazzo,  the  next  ^illage  in  Val 
Maira  above  Stroppo,  tlicre  is  an  inn, 
said  to  be  tolerably  good.  On  the  way 
between  the  two  villages,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  valley,  is  the  opening  of  the 
Valle  della  Marmora,  whose  eastern 
branch  leads  to  the  Col  del  Mulo  (Rte. 
C),  while  the  W.  branch —  Val  del 
Freit — is  terminated  by  the  Vallonetto 
Pass,  above  Pietra  Porzio.  (See  Rte. 
A).  Among  debris  above  Prazzo  is 
found  tiie  extremely  rare  Artemisia 
pedemontana. 

Several  passes  lead  from  the  head  of 
Val  Maira  to  the  adjacent  valleys  of 
the   Stura,  Ubaye,  and   Vraita.     The 
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most  direct  way  to  Barcelonette  is  from 
the  village  of  Acceylio,  the  last  in  Val 
Maira,  where  there  is  a  very  tolerable 
inn,  to  L'Archc  (Rte.  A),  by  the  Cul 
delle  Monie  or  the  Colde  Saulrun,  passes 
of  about  equal  height.  The  distance 
between  those  villages  is  about  4  hrs. 
An  easier  but  longer  course  is  that  by 
the  Col  lie  Mamin  (about  8,200'),  lying 
in  the  midst  of  rugged  peaks,  and  ap- 
proached through  very  wild  and  arid 
scenery.  The  highest  sunmiits  —  the 
Aiguille  tie  Cluimheyron  (1 1,155'),  to  the 
SW.,  and  the  Pointe  Haute  de  Man/ 
(10,537').  to  the  N. — are  on  the  French 
side  of  the  watershed.  The  first  com- 
mune on  the  W.  side  is  Maurin,  being 
the  last  in  the  valley  of  the  Ubaye.  At 
the  hamlet  of  Majasset  accommodation 
for  the  night  may  be  obtained.  Several 
high  and  rather  difficult  passes  lead 
from  Maurin  in  various  directions  (see 
§  4);  the  only  easy  exit  is  by  the 
valley  of  the  Ubaye,  conducting  in 
about  22^  miles  to  Barcelonette  (Rte. 
A). 
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The  Val  Grana  is  a  deep  indentation 
in  the  range  which  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  Stura  and  the  Maira,  not  pene- 
trating, however,  so  far  as  the  main 
chain  from  which  that  range  projects. 
At  the  head  of  the  valley,  where  the 
ridges  which  enclose  it  on  either  side 
converge,  there  is  a  slight  depression, 
which  is  easily  accessible  from  the 
valley  of  the  Stura  on  the  one  hand,  or 
from  the  Valle  della  Marmora,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Val  Maira,  on  the  other.  The 
Val  Grana  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
picturesque,  tlie  lower  part  being  o\icn 
and  richly  wooded;  while  above  Castel- 


raagno  the  track  is  carried  for  several 
miles  through  a  nan-ow  cleft  between 
precipitous  rocks  wliose  summits  range 
from  7,000  to  8,000  feet  in  height. 

Caraglio,  at  the  opening  of  the  val- 
ley, connected  with  Cunco  by  a  good 
road,  is  but  little  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  of  W.  Piedmont.  There  is  a 
char-road  from  Caraglio  to  Val  Grana, 
the  chief  village  in  the  valley,  and  from 
thence  to  Monterosso  (2,785').  Troin 
thence  Dcmonte,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Stura,  may  be  reached  liy  the  Col  dell' 
Ortica  (5,928').  From  ^Monterosso  the 
mule-track  to  the  Col  del  Mulo  follows 
the  stream  to  Castelmagno,  the  last  vil- 
lage, and  from  thence  ascends  towards 
the  head  of  the  valley.  On  the  right  is 
a  foot  track  over  the  Cut  de  Siboulet  to 
the  Val  Albaretto,  a  narrow  glexi  open- 
ing upon  the  Maira,  between  Alma 
and  Stroppo  (Route  B).  The  mule- 
track  bears  somewhat  to  the  left,  and 
finally  attains  the  Col  del  il/jJo  (8,422'), 
only  about  260  feet  lower  than  the 
adjoining  summit  of  the  Ciina  deW  Omo. 
The  course  to  reach  the  Val  Maira  now 
turns  due  N.,  at  right  angles  to  that 
hitherto  followed,  descending  through 
the  Valle  della  Marmora,  and  joining 
the  Maira  a  short  distance  below  Prazzo. 
From  the  Col  Del  Mulo,  Dcmonte  may 
be  reached  in  4  hrs.  by  following  the 
course  of  the  Arma  torrent,  and  it  is 
said  that  another  track  leads  nearly  due 
S.  to  Sambuco. 

[Further  information  as  to  the  Val 
Grana  and  the  above-named  passes  is 
much  desired.] 
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Saluzzo  (Inn:  Corona  Grossa — very 
good  ;  'H.  du  Coq '  [M.])  is  easily  ac- 
cessible from  all  parts  of  Piedmont 
by  a  branch-line  from  the  Turin  and 
Cuneo  railway.  It  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  range  which  separates 
the  head  waters  of  the  Po  from  those 
of  the  Vraita.  There  is  a  cairiage- 
road  to  Sampeyre,  in  parts  very  dusty, 
and  a  char- road  from  thence  to  Cas- 
tel  Delfino.  '  Carriage  with  two  horses 
to  Sampeyre,  25  fr.  —  time,  4^  hrs.'  — 
[W.  M.] 

To  reach  the  opening  of  Val  Vraita, 
the  road  runs  S.  from  Saluzzo  to 
Verzuolo  (1,394')  along  the  base  of  the 
hills,  and  beyond  that  village  bends 
to  the  W.  towards  the  opening  of  the 
valley,  passing  Fiasco,  from  whence  it 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Vraita  to 
Venasca  (1,768')-  Beyond  this  the  road 
begins  to  ascend,  passing  the  opening 
of  the  Vallone  di  Girba,  a  short  tribu- 
tajy  glen,  through  which  lies  a  pass 
to  Paesana,  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  — 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  10 
miles  mounts  to  Sampeyre  (3,205'),  the 
j)rincipal  village  of  the  valley  (Inn : 
La  Croix  Blanche,  rough,  but  tolerably 
good).  The  Val  Vraita  presents  a 
marked  conti-ast  to  the  neighbouring 
Val  Slaira,  being  comparatively  wide 
and  open,  with  level  ground  by  the  river, 
well  planted  with  walnuts;  and  moun- 
tains on  either  side  of  more  gentle 
inclination,  covered  with  pine  forests, 
here  and  there  giving  way  to  bright 
green  pastures.  The  rough  char-road  is 
carried  along  the  valley  with  a  con- 
tinued gradual  ascent  to  Castel  Ddfino, 
or  Chateau  Dauphin  (4,209').  Two 
or  three  humble  village  inns  have 
lately  been  opened  ;  the  best  is  pro- 
T)ably  that  of  the  Salita  del  Monviso. 
There  is  no  point  in  the  western  Alps 
where  good  accommodation  is  more 
needed  than  at  the  head  of  Val  Vraita, 
especially  tince  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  Monte  Viso  is  accessible  from  this 
side  (see  §  4.) 

Immediately  to  the  "W.  of  Castel  Del- 
fino rises  a  projecting  mountain  promon- 
tory, which  is  connected  by  a  range  of 
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rugged  peaks  with  the  Grand  Itiohurent 
(11,142'),  the  highest  summit  in  the 
main  chain  S.  of  Monte  Viso.  On  the 
N.  and  S.  sides  of  this  lofty  group  are 
two  Alpine  glens,  whose  torrents,  unit- 
ing at  Castel  Delfino,  form  tlie  Vraita. 
On  a  rock  rising  in  the  angle  between 
these  streams  stands  a  ruined  castle 
commanding  a  fine  vievv,  which  includes 
the  peak  of  the  Viso.  "The  more  direct 
route  to  Bai'celonette  lies  through  the 
southern  branch  of  the  valley,  called 
Val  di  Bellino.  It  contains  but  the 
single  village  of  Bellino,  about  an  hour's 
walk  from  Castel  Delfino.  After  pass- 
ing Bellino,  the  scenery  of  the  valley 
increases  in  grandeur.  A  steep  ascent 
leads  to  a  wild  amphitheatre  enclosed 
by  precipitous  rocks.  The  track  to  the 
Col  de  VAutaret,  which  is  passable, 
though  not  easy,  for  horses,  follows  the 
torrent  which  descends  from  the  W.  to 
a  higher  and  more  contracted  basin 
lying  in  the  midst  of  rugged  peaks, 
from  whence  there  is  no  apparent  exit. 
The  ascent  from  hence  to  the  Col  is 
pathless,  but  easy  enough  until  the  last 
slope  of  steep  debris.  The  top  is  a 
mere  ridge.  '  I  dismounted  for  the  de- 
scent, which  commenced  without  any 
visible  path  down  the  loose  stones  and 
debris,  as  on  the  other  side,  and  was 
very  disagreeable  walking.  Below  the 
valley  opened,  and  afterwards  descended 
sharply  through  large  masses  of  rock  to 
the  pustui'es  below.  We  reached  the 
top  about  3.30  p.m.,  and  got  to  Majasset 
about  6,  the  last  part  of  the  way  down 
being  easy  walking.  We  went  to  the 
inn  mentioned  by  Murray,  found  the 
beds  very  comfortable,  and  food  good. 
The  charges  were  high.'— [C.  L.  W.] 

Acceglio,  the  highest  village  in  Val 
Maira,  may  be  reached  from  Bellino  by 
the  three  different  passes — Col  di  Tra- 
vcmiera,  or  Ten-a  Kossa,  Col  dclla 
Bcrcia,  and  Col  di  Vara.  Besides  the 
Col  della  Bicocca,  mentioned  in  Itte.  B, 
Elva  may  be  reached  by  the  Col  della 
Sagna. 

The  northern  of  the  two  valleys 
which  meet  at  Castel  Delfino  is  called 
Val  di  Chianalc,  and  the  chief  village, 
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!|  liours  above  Castel  Dclfino,  is  Ponte 
Ckianale.  Around  this  point,  as  a 
centre,  the  main  chain  connecting  the 
liioburent  with  the  Viso  extends  in 
a  lofty  semicircle  of  rugged  summits 
approacliing  to  10,000  feet  in  heigiit. 
Not  less  than  six  j)asses  traverse  the 
chain,  and  three  of  them,  the  Col  de 
Longet,  Col  di  S.  Verano,  and  Col 
deH'Agnello,  are  practicable  for  mules. 
For  these  passes  see  §  4,  lites.  E  and  F. 


SECTION  3. 

BASSES  ALPES VALLEYS  OF  THE 

UBAYE,  VERDON,  TINEA,  AND  VAR. 

To  judge  from  the  scanty  information 
to  be  found  in  published  works,  and 
the  equally  slight  amount  which  the 
editor  has  been  able  to  obtain  from 
other  sources,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Alpine  chain  which  has  been  so  im- 
perfectly explored  as  the  valleys  —  all 
now  included  in  French  territory  — 
which  lie  between  the  western  and 
southern  ramifications  of  tlie  Maritime 
Alps.  The  accommodation  to  be  Ibund 
in  the  village  inns  is  certainly  poor 
enough,  but  not  so  miserable  as  in 
Dauphine  ;  and  except  at  Barcelonette 
and  Alios  there  is  no  place  which 
appears  to  be  well-suited  for  head- 
([uarters.  Admitting  that  the  facilities 
for  travelling  are  not  such  as  to  attract 
ordinary  tourists,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  amongst  the  many  visitors 
to  Nice  some  should  not  be  tempted  to 
venture  into  valleys  near  at  hand, 
abounding  in  picturesque  scenery,  and 
accessible  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  A  good  deal  of  valuable 
information  as  to  the  geology  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Tinea  and  Var  is  to  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  Professor  8is- 
monda,  already  referred  to,  unaccom- 
panied, however,  by  topographical 
details  likely  to  be  of  service  to  a  tra- 
veller. No  reliable  information  as  to 
distances  can  be  gi\en  in  regard  to  the 
following  routes,  which  are  indicated 
rather  than  described. 

VXS.T  I.  ( 


Route  A. 


NICE    TO    BARCKLONETTi: — VALLEY    OF 
THE    TINEA. 

A  rough  char-road  leads  N.  from 
Nice  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Pa- 
glione  to  St.  Andre.  On  the  way  it 
passes,  about  2  miles  from  Nice,  the 
very  ancient  monastery  of  St.  Pons, 
founded  in  775,  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  890,  and  rebuilt  in  the  tenth 
century.  The  ruined  castle  of  St.  An- 
dre is  said  to  command  a  fine  view. 
Leaving  the  Paglioue,  the  road  con- 
tinues due  N.  through  the  narrow  defile 
of  tlie  liio  Secco  to  Touretle,  a  pictur- 
esque village  3  hrs.  from  Nice,  sur- 
rounded by  limestone  mountains  of 
neocomian  formation.  On  the  ridge 
separating  this  from  the  next  valley  ot 
Contes  is  the  deserted  village  of  Cha- 
teauneuf,  which  served  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  peof)le 
of  Nice  when  forced  tofiy  from  Turkish 
corsairs.  It  has  bei;n  deserted  owing 
to  the  want  of  water,  which  is  vcrv 
generally  com])laiiied  of  amongst  these 
southern  spurs  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 

In  about  3  hrs.  from  Tuurette  the 
mule-track,  crossing  a  low  pass  at  the 
head  of  the  Val  di  Rio  Secco,  reaches 
Levenzo,  a  village  about  1,S.50  feet  in 
hfigiir,  overlooking  the  junction  of  the 
Vesubia  with  the  Var.  A  steep  and 
rough  descent  leads  to  a  bridge  close  to 
the  junction,  over  which  passes  the  track 
leading  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Var, 
in  about  5  m.  to  the  point  where  the 
Tinea  joins  that  river.  Unlike  the  Var, 
whose  general  course  is  serpentine, 
the  Tinea  flows  for  niaiiy  miles  in  a 
nearly  straight  cliannel  a  little  E.  of  S. 
Tiie  upper  portion  of  tlie  valley  runs 
jiarallel  to  the  great  mass  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks  (gneiss,  mica-schist, 
&c.),  which  extends  from  the  Mont 
Enchastraye  nearly  to  the  Col  di 
Teuda.  In  the  southern  part  of  its 
course  between  San  Salvatore  and  itn 
junction  with  the  Var,  the  Tinea  tra- 
verses a  succession  of  conglomerates, 
more  or  less  altered  limestones,  and  ar- 
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gillaceous  schists,  referred  by  geologists 
to  the  lias,  jura  limestones,  and  the 
inferior  members  of  tlie  cretaceous 
series.  The  valley  is  deeply  cut  into 
these  strata,  and  the  villages,  which 
occur  at  rather  long  intervals,  are  for 
the  most  part  perched  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  mountains. 

The  first  village  of  atiy  importance  is 
Clanzo  (-2,293').  standing  above  the 
opening  of  a  lateral  valley,  through 
which  a  torrent  descends  fmm  the  Mont 
Tournairtt  (6.805')-  Next  comes  the 
village  of  Maira,  and  a  little  beyond 
it  to  the  NE.  is  the  opening  of  a  lateral 
valley  called  Boulinetla,  leading  to  Val- 
diblora,  where  are  some  rich  iron -mines. 
On  the  spur  of  the  mountain,  lying 
between  the  Tinea  and  the  Bonlinetta 
torrent,  stands  Riinplas  (.3,-366'),  and  a 
few  miles  farther  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tinea  is  San  Salvatore  (1,709'),  the 
best  halting-place  for  a  pedestrian  be- 
tween Levenzo  and  San  Stcfano.  Op- 
posite to  San  Salvatore  is  a  glen,  called 
Vallone  di  Mionieira,  leading  up  to  the 
Mont  Meunier  (9,318').  An  active 
mountaineer  would  probably  find  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  summit,  and 
descending  fi-om  thence  to  Guillaumes 
in  the  valley  of  the  Var  (Rte.  B). 

About  4  m.  above  San  Salvadore  the 
Vallon  de  Molicres  opens  to  the  E.,  and 
leads  to  Valdieri  by  the  Col  di  Frema 
Morta  (§  1,  Ete.  C).  Nearly  8  m. 
farther  up  the  main  valley  is  Isola 
(2,986').  This  village  stands  at  the 
junction  with  the  Tinea  of  the  Vallon 
(h  Castiijlionc,  which  leads  by  the  Col 
di  Sta.  Anna  to  the  sanctuary  of  Sta. 
Anna  di  Vinadio,  and  by  the  Col  della 
Lombarda  to  the  villageof  Vinadio (§  2, 
Rte.  A).  From  the  head  of  the  same 
glen  there  is  a  pass  leading  to  the  Baths 
of  Valdieri  by  Vallasco.  About  12  m. 
beyond  Isola  is  the  last  village  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tinea — San  Ste/ano  (3,848'). 
While  the  range  to  the  NW.  is  alto- 
gether composed  of  gneiss, the  mountains 
on  the  oppo.sito  side  of  the  river  show 
a  succession  of  newer  strata  from  the 
lias  to  the  memmulitic  limestone.  In 
1805  Count  P.  de  St.  Robert  ascended 


in  7  hrs.  from  San  Stefan  o,  the  Mont 
Tinibras  (10,223'?)  commanding  a  view 
that  reaches  on  one  side  far  over  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other  to 
Monte  Rosa. 

In  less  than  1  hr.  above  San  Stefano, 
the  valley  of  the  Tinea  divides  into  two 
branches,  by  each  of  which  the  tra- 
veller may  pass  into  Provence.  The 
N.  branch  descends  from  the  MontEn- 
chastraye,  and  in  that  direction  one 
path  leads  by  the  Col  de  Pouriac 
(8,360')  to  the  village  of  Argentiere 
(§  2),  and  another  to  the  Ubaye  by  the 
Col  des  Granges.  The  descent  on  the 
French  side  of  the  latter  pass  lies  along 
the  Versan  torrent,  which  falls  into  the 
Ubaye  about  2  hrs.  above  Barcelonette. 
The  southern  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Tinea  traverses  a  wild  dreary  glen, 
called  Val  di  Sestrieres.  After  passing 
the  hamlet  of  San  Dalmazzo  il  Selvatico, 
the  mule-track  mounts  a  little  N.  of 
W.  to  the  Col  de  Planton,  and  then  fol- 
lows the  Bachelard  torrent,  first  to  the 
W.  and  then  due  N.,  reaching  the  Ubaye 
about  2  miles  below  Barcelonette  (§  2, 
Rte.  A).  Another  more  direct  track 
goes  to  the  same  place  from  the  hamlet 
of  Bellons  over  the  Col  de  Fours. 

Another  way  leads  in  6  hrs.  from  San 
Stefano  to  L'Arche  by  the  Col  de 
Lauzanier  (about  8,300'),  descending 
on  the  N.  side  by  the  Lac  de  Lauzanier 
(7,562'). 

Route  B. 
nice  to  colmar — valley  of  the 

VAS. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Var  and 
Tinea  (sec  last  Route)  the  first-named 
stream  ])reserves  a  nearly  straight  di- 
rection from  W.  to  E.  for  about  25 
miles,  flowing  parallel  to  the  general 
strike  of  tiie  strata  through  a  luirrow 
defile  which  it  lias  excavated  throuLrh 
cretaceous  and  nummulitic  rocks.  The 
principal  villages  arc  Pogi/etto  Tenters, 
belonging  to  the  county  of  Nice,  and 
Entrcvau-v  in  Provence.  From  thence 
there  is  a  ciiar-road  by  Annot  and  the 
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valler  of  the  FaiVc  torrent,  wliich  readies 
the  Vcrdon  about  12  miles  below  Col- 
inar.  Beyond  Entrevaux  the  valley  of 
the  Var  makes  a  rapid  bend,  mountinj^ 
to  the  NE.  for  fully  12  miles  to  Giiil- 
hiumes  (2,697'),  the  eliief  village  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley.  From  lienee 
are  two  mountain  ])aths  into  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Tinea — one  by  the  Col  de 
Croiis  (8.316'),  passing  the  mining  vil- 
lage of  Teona  ;  the  other  by  the  Co/  di 
Bal,  immediately  under  the  peak  of  the 
Cima  Ji  Z?a/(9,354'),  leads  more  direetly 
to  San  Siefano.  Above  Guillaumcs  ihe 
Var  nnikes  another  bend  to  the  NW., 
wiiich  leads  to  the  last  vilhip-e,  En- 
traitnes,  enclosed  on  every  side  by  high 
and  steep  mountain  ranges.  One  jiass 
— the  Col  de  Jallorques — leads  to  S. 
Dalmazzo  il  Selvatico  (see  last  Route); 
another  due  N.  reaches  the  Bachelard 
torrent  near  Bellons,  and  thus  commu- 
nicates with  Barcelonette  (Kte.  A,  §  2); 
while  the  third,  a  comparatively  fre- 
riuentcd  mule  -  track,  leads  over  the 
range  W.  of  Entrauues  by  the  Col  des 
Champs  to  Colmar,  a  small  fortified  town 
near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Ver- 
don,  with  two  inns  (chez  Veuve  Roux, 
chez  Gauthier). 

Route  C. 
colmar  to  barcelonettk. 

About  23  Eng.  miles.  Si  Mrs.'  walk. 

On  the  French  side  of  the  range  which 
sejiarates  the  sources  of  the  Var  from 
those  of  tlie  Verdon  is  a  projeetim;-  but- 
tress of  mountain,  crowned  by  the  Mont 
Pela.  The  district  has  been  scarcely 
visited  by  strangers,  with  the  exception 
of  some  French  botanists,  who  have 
reajied  a  rich  harvest  of  rare  plants  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lac  d'Allos. 

The" little  town  of  Alios  (4.839') 
stands  in  the  valley  of  the  Verdon,  about 
5  m.  by  carriage-road  above  f'olmar  ; 
it  has  a  poor  but  tolerable  inn.  There 
are  two  I'outcs  leading  thence  to  Bar- 
celonette, by  far  the  more  interesting  of 
which  is  that  by  the  Lac  d'Allos.  'Ihe 
actual  distance  does  not  exceed  7j  hrs.' 
walk,  but  further  time  must  be  allowed 
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for  .'ceing  the  lake.  The  Avay  lies  by  the 
hamlet  of  Champ  Richard.  The  lake 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  profound 
in  the  French  Alps,  though  it  is  situated 
at  the  height  of  7,346  English  ft.  Its 
form  is  almost  circular,  and  its  circum- 
ference is  nearly  4  miles.  The  Moiit 
Pela,  which  rises  in  the  boldest  manner 
from  the  side  of  the  lake,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8,600  ft.  '  There  is  per- 
haps no  spot  in  the  Alps  more  wild  and 
sequestered  than  the  valley  of  this  lake. 
The  surrounding  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow  and  a  few  stunted  pines, 
amidst  vast  precipices  and  deep  ravines. 
The  lake  is  remarkable  for  its  outlet, 
which,  after  a  course  under  ground  for 
1,500  ft.,  bur>ts  into  the  valley,  and,  after 
foaming  through  a  succession  of  cas- 
cades, meanders  in  gentleness  and  beauty 
through  pasturages  rich  in  vegetation.' 
A  more  direct  way  from  Alios  to 
Barcelonette  is  by  the  valley  of  the 
Verdon  and  the  village  of  La  Foax. 
After  crossing  a  stone  bridge,  the  path 
mounts  to  the  Col  de  St  Feire,  which 
divides  the  valley  of  Verdon  from  that 
of  Barcelonette.  It  is  a  fine  pasturage 
to  the  summit;  and  from  it  a  charming- 
view  is  suddenly  pi-esented  on  looking 
np  the  valley  of  the  Ubaye.  The  de- 
scent to  Barcelonette  from  the  Col  is 
exceedingly  romantic,  leading  down 
through  a  valley  of  great  boldness  richly 
wooded.  There  is  an  excellent  path 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Ubaye,  but 
the  descent  is  steep  and  fatiguing. 
Barcelonette  may  be  reaciied  on  foot  in 
7  hours  from  Alios.' — [M.]  There  is 
another  track  from  Alios  to  the  valley 
of  the  Ubaye,  which  readies  that  river 
about  4  miles  above  Le  Lauzet,  on  the 
char-road  leading  from  Barcelouette  to 
Embrun.     (.See  Rte.  D.) 


Route  D. 

b.ikcei.onette  to  embp.un valley 

of  the  ubaye. 
The  Ubaye  is  formed  by  tlie  union  of 
the  numerous  torrents  that  descend  be- 
tween the  main  range  of  the  Alps  S.  of 
jMonte  \'iso  and   another   liigh  range 
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extending  from  that  mountain  to  the 
SW.,  which  divides  the  valleys  of  the 
Ubaye  and  the  Guil  (§•!).  The  former 
flows  throuiih  a  pastoral  valley  which, 
in  summer,  supports  a  vast  number  of 
sheep  that  are  pastured  in  winter  on  the 
plains  of  Provence,  especially  that  of 
La  Cran,  near  Aries.  This  poor  moun- 
tain district  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
encounters  between  the  troops  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  and  those  of  Fi-ance. 
For  two  centuries  it  was  held  by  the 
former  till  exchanged  for  the  valleys  of 
Pragelas  and  Exilles,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  France.  From  its  principal 
source  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Rioburent 
to  its  junction  with  the  Durance,  the 
Ubaye  has  a  course  of  about  50  miles. 
The  new  road  which  has  been  for  many 
vears  in  course  of  construction  between 
Earcelonette  and  the  Durance  is  open 
for  traffic,  so  that  the  valley  is  now  com- 
paratively easy  of  access.  The  vai'ious 
mountain  passes  leading  into  the  val- 
leys of  the  Stura,  Maira,  and  Vraita, 
have  been  noticed  in  §  2;  those  con- 
necting it  with  the  Tinea,  the  Var, 
and  the  Vcrdon,  are  referred  to  in  the 
present  section;  while  the  jiasscs  into 
the  valley  of  the  Guil  find  their  place 
in  §  4. 

Below  Barcelonette  the  scenery  of  the 
valley  is  of  a  bare  and  somewhat  dreary 
character,  owing  to  the  rapid  disinte- 
gration of  tiie  oolitic  rocks.  Passing  the 
village  of  St.  Pons,  where  the  ruins  of  a 
<;astle  are  finely  placed,  the  road  tra- 
verses the  more  considerable  villages  of 
Thitilcs  and  Meolans,  and  reaches  the 
opening  of  a  lateral  valley,  through 
which  the  torrent  of  St.  Barthelemy  flows 
from  the  S.  through  nummulitic  rocks. 
Through  this  valley,  passing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  lies  a  pass  to  Alios  (Iltc 
C).  .5  or  G  miles  lower  down  the  Ubaye 
is  Le  Lauzet,  the  most  j)icturesque  spot 
in  the  entire  valley.  A  small  lake,  said 
to  abound  in  trout,  is  surrounded  by 
wooded  sloi)cs  and  patches  of  cultivated 
hmd.  Below  this  j)oint  the  valley 
resumes  its  natural  wild  and  barren 
aspect  all  the  way  to  its  junction  with 
the  Durance. 


Below  Le  Lauzet  the  Ubaye  passes 
through  a  narrow  defile,  and  the  road 
reaches  the  lower  level  of  the  valley 
by  a  long  series  of  zigzags  skilfully 
constructed  amid  steep  rocks : — '  Below 
these  tourniquets  the  valley  offers  some 
of  its  most  wild  and  grand  scenes.  On 
looking  back  from  the  path,  carried 
along  the  brink  of  the  precipices  high 
above  the  torrent,  the  Ubaye  is  seen  in 
its  deep  course  issuing  from  the  defile  of 
La  Tour,  and  beyond,  the  grand  forms 
of  the  mountain  of  Cugulion  des  Trots 
Eveques,  which  divides  the  valley  of 
Barcelonette  from  that  of  the  Var;  the 
scene  is  one  of  savage  dreariness.' — 
[M.]  If  the  traveller  be  bound  for  Gap 
he  should  keep  to  the  road  which 
mounts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream 
passing  La  Breole,  until  he  reaches  a 
bridge  about  4  miles  below  the  junction 
of  the  Ubaye  with  the  Durance.  From 
thence  there  is  a  direct  char-road  to 
Gap,  passing  Remollon. 

Should  his  destination  be  to  Embrun,it 
is  necessary  to  cross  the  river  by  a  rapid 
descent  below  St.  Vincent  to  the  village 
of  Ubaye,  and  thence  to  ascend  due  N. 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  range 
which  lies  in  the  angle  between  the 
Ubaye  and  the  Durance.  This  pass, 
called  Col  de  Pontis,  leads  to  the  village 
of  Pontis,  and  from  thence  to  the  high 
road  from  Gap  to  Embrun,  about  7  miles 
below  the  latter  town,  where  it  crosses 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Durance,  opposite 
to  the  village  of  Savines.  Embrun 
(Inn:  Hotel  de  Lilian,  fair)  is  connected 
with  Grenoble  by  diligence,  passing 
through  Ga)),  or  I)y  a  rather  longer 
and  more  interesting  route  by  Brian- 
gon  and  the  Col  dc  Lautaret  (§  8). 

Pedestrians  going  from  Barcelonette 
to  Embrun  may  avoid  the  hot  and  not 
very  interesting  walk  through  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Ubaye,  by  leaving  the 
char-road  near  to  Revel,  opposite  the 
village  of  Meolans.  From  thence  two 
passes  of  about  equal  length  lead  to 
ICinhnin — the  Col  da  Dornullouse  to  the 
NW.,  and  the  Col  de  VEyssaklte  to 
the  NE.  The  latter  is  8,271  feet  in 
height. 
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In  the  Panorama  of  the  Alps  seen  from 
the  Superga,  or  any  high  ground  about 
Turin,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in 
tlie  western  horizon  are  tlie  peaks  of 
tlic  Eoche  Melon  and  tlte  Monte  Viso. 
The  first,  11,G21  feet  in  height,  stands 
about  WNW.  from  Turin  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  the 
Dora  lliparia  ;  the  second  still  more 
commanding  peak  (12,605')  lies  about 
due  SW.  Tlie  portion  of  the  main 
chain  of  the  Alps  lying  between  these 
limits  forms  the  range  of  the  Cottian 
Alps.  A  line  drawn  along  the  crest 
of  this  range  marks  a  deep  indentation 


in  the  general  N.  and  S.  direction  of 
the  main  chain  between  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Adopting  the 
common  simile  which  likens  the  Alps 
to  a  rampart  between  France  and  Italy, 
the  two  peaks  above  spoken  of  may  be 
considered  as  the  salient  angles  of  two 
great  bastions,  whose  reentering  angle, 
looking  from  the  side  of  France,  is  the 
peak  of  the  Mont  Tabor.  From  the 
Roche  Melon  to  the  Tabor  the  direc- 
tion is  but  little  S.  of  W.,  while  from 
thence  to  the  Viso  the  chain  runs  about 
due  SK.  The  direction  of  tlic  valleys 
on    both  sides   of  the   chain   is   very 
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irreculiu*,  evidencing  the  action  of  com- 
jilicateil  causes  in  the  elevation  of  the 
mass ;  but  the  predominant  forces,  es- 
pecially on  the  French  side,  seem  to 
have  operated  along  the  line  from 
N\V.  to  SE.  On  the  W.  side,  the 
Cottian  chain  is  separated  from  the 
Alps  of  Dauphinc  bj'  the  valley  of  the 
Durance.  The  two  principal  sources  of 
that  river  lie  in  the  range  immediately 
W.  of  the  peak  of  the  Mont  Tabor 
(10,436'),  which  is  separated  from  the 
Dauphine  Alps  by  the  Col  de  Galibier, 
the  pass  which,  on  geological  as  well  as 
orographic  grounds,  has  been  fixed  upon 
as  the  limit  of  the  Cottian  Alps  in  this 
direction.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision the  NE.  limit  of  this  range.  Some 
geographers  have  selected  the  imaginary 
peak  of  the  Slont  Iseran  ;  but  besides 
the  objection  derived  from  the  non- 
existence of  that  mountain,  it  seems 
natural  to  regard  the  point  in  the  main 
chain  where  it  alters  its  direction  from 
W.  and  E.  to  N.  and  S.  as  the  limit  be- 
tween theGraian  and  Cottian  Alps.  This 
is,  therefore,  placed  at  the  twin  peaks 
of  the  Roche  Michel  and  Roche  Melon, 
overhanging  the  pass  of  Mout  Cenis. 


SECTION  4. 

VISO  DISTRICT — VALLEYS  OF  THE    TO 
AND  GUIL. 

The  want  of  comfortable  accommo- 
dation at  any  point  convenient  for  moun- 
tain excursions  has  hitherto  withheld 
most  travellers  from  exidoririg  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monte  Viso,  but  the 
successful  ascent  of  that  remarkable 
])cak  in  the  summer  of  1861,  and  the 
opening  of  a  tolerable  mountain  inn  at 
Crissolo  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  may 
licl])  to  direct  new  visitors  to  this  dis- 
trict. The  pe.ak  of  Monte  Viso  is  coni- 
j)osed  of  cldoritic  slates,  but  on  its 
eastern  side  serpentine  appears  at  a 
great  clevati(ni,  much  varied  in  struc- 
tui'c  and  apiiearance,  and  sometimes 
]iassing  into  euphotide,  the  whole 
iiaving  been  forced  through  the  over- 


lying gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which 
are  probably  altered  palaeozoic  rocks. 
Secondary  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin, 
but  so  altered  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable as  such,  have  been  raised  to 
a  great  height  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
mountain,  especially  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  The  Monte  Viso  has 
been  above  compared  to  the  salient 
angle  of  a  bastion  projecting  from  the 
French  frontier  towards  the  plain  of 
Piedmont  ;  this  angle  is  so  extremely 
sharp,  that  if  a  circle  be  drawn  round 
the  mountain,  more  than  seven-eighths 
of  the  circumference  will  lie  on  the  side  of 
Piedmont,  while  less  than  one-eighth 
will  be  included  in  the  narrow  valley  ' 

which  receives  the  head-waters  ot  the  ; 

Guil.  The  eastern  face  fronts  the  valley 
of  the  Po ;  but  the  peak  itself,  which 
rises  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  water-  1 

shed,  as  well  as  the  southern  slope  of 
the  high  range  which  extends  for  about 
8  m.  to  the  westward,  pour  their  waters 
into  the  Vraita  through  the  Val  di 
Vallanta  and  the  Val  di  Chianale.  A 
considerable  range  extends  to  the  E. 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Po  and 
Vraita,  and  snbsides  into  the  plain  of 
Piedmont  at  the  city  of  Saluzzo.  An- 
other and  loftier  range  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  main  chain  separates  the  waters 
of  the  Guil  from  those  of  the  Ubaye. 
Several  points  in  this  latter  range  rise 
to  between  10,000  feet  and  11,000  feet, 
but  the  alleged  existence  of  a  peak 
measuring  3,995  metres,  or  13,107  Eng- 
lish feet  (Puinte  des  Orche.i,  given  on 
the  authority  of  Baron  Zach),  is  un- 
founded in  fact,  the  height  of  that  peak 
being  probably  about  11,000  ft.  (See 
Rte.  E.) 

Route  A. 

SALUZZO    TO    MONT    DAUnilN COL    DK 

LA    TKAVEUSETTE. 

Hours'  l-'nfT. 

walking  niilrs 

Papsana.         .         .         4  1  + 

Crissolo         .        ,        2i  8 

Ciil  de  hi  Traversette  3  7J 

Abrics    ...        5  13 

Qupvras          .        .        2|  S 

Mont  Daiipliin      .        4J  l.'i 
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Saluz2o  (Tnns :  Corona  Grossa,  ^oo'^ 
II.  du  Cfxj)  is  reached  in  If  lirs.  by 
railway  from  Turin.  The  town  stands 
at  the  NE.  base  of  the  mountain  range 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Po 
from  that  of  the  Vraita,  and  to  enter 
either  of  those  valleys  it  is  necessary  to 
wind  for  several  miles  nnind  the  foot 
of  the  hills  alon<^aiiot  and  dusty  road, 
so  tliat  it  is  advisable  to  hire  a  carriaj^c 
(ciiarge  20  fr.  with  two  horses,  changing 
at  Sanfront).  An  omnibus  plies  (on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  ?)  to  Pae- 
sana.  By  the  latter  conveyance  the 
traveller  would  probably  lose  the  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  Viso  which  con- 
stantly recur  along  the  road.  About 
half-way  to  Paesaua,at  Mdrtiniatio,  the 
road  fairly  enters  the  valley  wherein 
the  Po  has  its  source.  About  2^  m. 
farther  is  the  small  town  of  Sanjhmt, 
and  nearly  5  ni.  beyond,  in  the  midst 
of  rich  scenery,  is 

i'acwf'/a  (A Ibergo  Araldo,  fair;  Al- 
bergo  della  Rosa  Rossa),  the  chief  town 
in  the  valley,  1,778  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  hence  there  is  a  picturesque  road, 
through  wooded  hills,  to  La  Torre  di 
Lnserna  (§  5),  passing  Barge  {\nxi :  Lion 
d'Or,  good  and  cheap).  Above  Paesana 
the  scenery  of  the  main  valley  is  very 
tine,  aud  the  peak  of  the  Viso  becomes 
a  more  and  more  imposing  object  when- 
ever it  comes  into  view.  Nearly  half- 
way to  Crissolo  is  the  junction  of  the 
Lentil,  which  rises  from  several  small 
lakes  at  the  SE.  side  of  the  peak  of 
Monte  Viso.  On  the  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  the  angle  between  the  Lenta  and 
the  Po,  is  Oncino,  finely  situated,  and 
commandiog  a  noble  view.  It  now  pos- 
sesses two  tolerable  inns. 

Several  passes  lead  from  thence  to 
the  Val  Vraita. 

The  mule-track  to  Crissolo  keeps  to 
the  right,  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
valley,  which,  above  the  jiniction  of  the 
Lenta,  changes  its  character.  The 
chestnut  trees  which  have  hitherto 
shaded  the  path  disappear  as  it  enters 
a  wild  gorge,  and  then  emerges  upon 
green  meadows,  bordered  hy  willows 
aud    alders.      Above    the    hamlet    of 


Ostana  the  Po  is  joined  by  a  stream, 
wliicli  has  run  for  some  distance  nearly 
j)arallel  to  it,  being  separated  by  amass 
of  rock,  on  which  stands  tiie  church  of 
San  Chiujfreddo.  This  is  a  sanctuary 
where.at  a  J'esla  is  held  in  tiic  month  of 
September.  Part  of  the  ma.^sive  white 
building  adjoining  the  church  is  used 
as  an  inn  (Allicrgo  della  Cernaja)  to 
accommodate  the  numerous  visitors  who 
gather  at  that  period.  When  this  inn  is 
open,  and  not  overcrowded,  a  traveller 
will  fiire  rather  better  there  than  at 
Crissolo.  The  cluirch,  which  com- 
maiuls  a  beautiful  view,  is  most  easily 
reached  by  a  path  which  mounts  in 
10  minutes  from  the  lowest  hamlet  of 
Crissolo.  This  is  the  highest  village  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po  (4,544'),  and  con- 
sists of  three  hamlets,  at  the  lowest  of 
which  a  small  inn  was  opened  in  1860. 
It  is  recently  improved,  and  here,  or 
at  San  ChiafiVeddo,  the  traveller  fares 
better  than  at  any  other  place  near  to 
Monte  Viso.  Those  who  do  not  under- 
take the  tour,  or  the  still  more  arduous 
ascent  of  that  mountain,  should  not  fail 
to  make  an  excursion  to  the  E.  base  of 
the  main  peak.  One  of  the  finest  views 
is  from  a  spot  called  Ohincia  Pastour, 
near  the  base  of  the  Viso  Mont.  (See 
Rte.  B.) 

Crissolo  is  an  excellent  station  for  the 
botanist,  many  rare  species  being  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  espe- 
cially on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  N. 
of  the  village.  Amongst  others.  Cam- 
panula tlutines,  Vicia  ovubn/choides, 
Suxifraya  diapensioides,  and  Sedum  al- 
sinej'olium,  may  be  mentioned. 

In  the  Jurassic  rocks  (?)  all  of  them 
more  or  less  altered  by  mctamorphic 
action,  are  some  extensive  masses  of 
dolomite  inter-stratified  witli  compara- 
tively pure  limestone.  In  one  of  these 
layers  of  dolomite  is  the  celebrated 
cave  called  La  Balma  di  Rio  Martino. 
The  entrance  is  on  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  opposite  to  Crissolo,  and 
about  1  mile  farther  up  the  valley.  A 
narrow  passage  leads  to  a  first  spacious 
hall,  beyond  which  a  second,  and  tiicii 
a  third,  are  reached  by  connecting  gal- 
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leries.  The  whole  is  lined  with  stalac- 
tites, which  can  be  seen  to  perfection 
only  by  brilliant  illumination.  Those 
^\■ho  would  enjoy  the  effect  should 
bring  Bengal  lights,  easily  procured  in 
Turin.  Various  marvellous  stories  as 
to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  cavern 
arc  current  among  the  natives.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  is  merely  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  class  of  phenomena  common 
iu  most  limestone  districts.  Above 
Crissolo  are  several  clusters  of  wretched 
stone  huts,  the  lowest  and  most  con- 
siderable of  which  is  called  Giarumba. 
The  valley  now  becomes  thoroughly 
Alpine  in  character:  huge  blocks  fallen 
from  the  mountains  on  either  side,  or 
borne  down  by  the  glacier  which  once 
filled  the  entire  valley,  are  strewn  in 
wild  confusion,  but  in  the  midst  is  a 
small  grassy  plain,  called  the  Piano  di 
Fiortnza  —  the  iilled-up  bed  of  an  an- 
cient lake— which  in  summer  produces 
a  rich  variety  of  rare  Alpine  plants. 
Cardamine  tkalictroides  may  be  found 
amongst  the  debris  and  the  crevices  of 
rocks  in  the  ascent  to  the  next  and 
highest  plateau  in  the  valley — the  Piano 
del  Re.  This  is  an  irregular  plain, 
above  whose  bare  dark  rocks,  inter- 
spersed with  patches  of  verdure,  the 
eastern  face  of  Monte  Tiso  rises  very 
grandly,  not  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  continuous  wall  of  rock,  but 
rather  to  be  likened  to  a  range  of  shat- 
tered towers  and  pinnacles,  with  many 
intervening  gaps  and  chasms,  increasing 
gradually  in  height  from  the  N.  end, 
over  which  lies  the  pass  of  the  Travcr- 
sette,  to  the  highest  peak,  which  forms 
the  S  extremity  of  the  range  visible 
from  this  point. 

[From  hence  a  pass,  bearing  on  the 
Government  map  the  singular  name  of 
Col  del  Color  del  iVco  (9.604'),  and 
called  by  the  natives  Col  del  Porco,  leads 
direct  to  the  extreme  head  of  tlie  valley 
of  tlie  Guil.  To  the  left  of  the  Piano 
del  Re  the  largest  of  tlie  ton-ents  that 
form  the  Po  is  seen  falling  over  steep 
ro(;ks.  A  somewhat  anhioiis  ascent  by 
a  rough  path  Icatis  on  that  side  to  the 
group  of  small  dark  lakes  that  are  held 


to  be  the  proper  sources  of  the  Po.  From 
thence  a  ravine  rising  rapidly  to  the 
SW.  cuts  off  the  highest  peak  of  Monte 
Viso  from  the  main  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain, thus  throwing  it  altogether  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  watershed.  More 
nearly  due  W.  of  the  highest  lake  is  a 
steep  bank  of  grass  grown  fragments 
of  rock,  looking  like  an  ancient  moraine. 
Above  and  somewhat  to  the  rt.  of  this 
is  a  couloir  or  narrow  ravine  leading 
up  to  the  notch  in  the  ridge,  which 
forms  the  actual  Col.  On  the  French 
side,  the  descent  is  by  a  wider  and 
longer  ravine,  the  right  side  of  which 
appears  the  most  practicable.  It  is  • 
possible  to  reach  the  Col  de  Vallante  ', 
by  bearing  to  the  left  when  on  a  level 
with  that  Col,  crossing  rocky  sloj>es  and  " 
snow  beds.  'It  is  doubtful  whether  we 
saved  time  by  this,  and  whether  it  would  , 
not  have  been  better  to  descend  lower 
and  remount  to  the  Vallante.'  Time 
from  Piano  del  Re  to  Col  del  Porco,  2 
hrs.  —  from  Col  del  Porco  to  Col  di 
Vallanta,  if  hr.— [W.M.] 

The  way  to  the  Col  de  la  Traversette 
lies  away  from  the  lakes  to  the  right,  or 
N.  from  the  Piano  del  Re  ;  it  is  at  Hrst 
not  steep,  bnt  after  entering  a  hollow, 
where  snow  lies  for  the  greater  jiart  of 
the  year,  the  real  ascent  begins.  This 
hollow  fonus  the  extreme  NW.  angle 
of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  is  closed  at 
the  N.  side  by  the  Monte  Meidassa 
(10,991'),  which  separates  it  from  the 
head- waters  of  tlie  Pellice.  The  shortest 
way  to  the  Col  now  mounts  nearly  due 
W.  over  steep  sloi>es  of  debris  or  snow, 
according  to  the  season,  till  the  iipper 
and  steeper  part  of  the  ascent  is  reached, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  to  the 
track,  which  mounts  with  tolerable  ra- 
pidity, but  without  the  slightest  real 
difficulty,  to  the  summit.  About  300 
feet  below  the  crest  of  the  ridge  is  the 
remarkable  tunnel  cut  through  the 
mountain  in  1480,  l)y  Ludovico  II., 
Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  his  territory  and  the 
adjoining  valleys  of  Dauphine.  It  was 
not  only  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind, 
but  still  remains  one  of  the  most  re- 
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markable,  the  lici^iht  of  the  tunnel  above 
the  sea  exceeding  9.500  feet.  It  lias 
been  repeatedly  closed  by  the  falling  of 
rocks,  but  after  a  long  jieriod  of  disuse 
was  cleared  out  a  few  years  ago.  The 
opening  is,  however,  obstructed  by 
snow  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  which  remains,  in  some  cold 
seasons,  such  as  1860,  until  the  month 
of  July.  The  actual  crest  of  the  ridge, 
or  Col  tie  la  Traversette,  is  about  10,000 
feet  in  height,  according  to  Professor 
Forbes,  3^  hrs.  from  Crissolo  ascend- 
ing, and  about  2^  descending.  To  those 
who  ap])roach  from  the  side  of  France, 
the  view  suddenly  unfolded  at  the  sum- 
mit, extending,  in  clear  weather,  across 
the  entire  plain  of  Piedmont  as  far  as 
Milan,  is  extremely  striking.  The  near 
view  is,  however,  more  imposing  from 
a  i)oint  lower  down  ;  wlierc,  on  turning 
the  angle  of  a  rock,  the  adjoining  mass 
of  IMonte  Viso,  not  seen  from  the  actual 
sunnnit,  comes  out  very  grandly. 

The  descent  on  the  French  side  is  not 
nearly  so  steep  as  that  towards  Pied- 
mont. In  parts  the  ancient  paved  track 
is  visible,  but  in  most  places  it  has  been 
destroyed,  or  covered  over  by  debris. 
Half  an  hour  in  the  descent — 1  hour 
ascending — separates  the  barren  ridge 
of  the  pass  from  Alpine  pastures  of  ex- 
treme beauty,  which  in  the  early  sum- 
mer are  covered  with  rare  and  exquisite 
flowers.  Here  stood  a  bergerie  of  larger 
dimensions  than  usual,  but  it  was  crushed 
by  the  hea^y  snows  of  the  spring  of 
I860,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
since  rebuilt.  From  hence  there  is 
a  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Pellice, 
by  the  Col  de  Seylieres,  accessilile  in 
J  hr.  from  the  old  bergerie.  Lower 
down  in  the  valley,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Guil,  are  the  chalets  of  La  liuine, 
where  a  traveller  wishing  to  explore  this 
side  of  Monte  Viso  may  obtain  very 
tolerable  night-quarters. 

The  descent  from  the  Col  into  the 
valley  of  the  Guil  is  ertected  by  a  short 
lateral  valley,  or  hollow,  from  whence 
there  is  no  view  of  the  peak  of  Monte 
Viso,  and  by  following  the  regular  track 
that  view  is  not  obtained  until  you  are 


already  some  miles  away  from  the  base 
of  the  peak.  Those  who  do  iu>t  object 
to  less  than  1  hour's  extra  march  over 
rough  ground,  will  he  well  rewarded  if 
they  will  quit  the  regular  track  at  the 
point  where  it  first  enters  upon  the 
Alpine  pastures,  and  bear  away  to  the 
left  toAvards  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  Guil,  at  the  actual  base  of  Monte 
Viso.  An  extremely  striking  and  grand 
scene  is  here  presented.  The  head  of 
the  valley,  once  the  bed  of  a  glacier,  is 
an  irregular  nearly  level  plain,  carpeted 
by  Alpine  plants  that  vegetate  during 
the  very  short  season  in  which  the 
ground  is  clear  of  snow.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  slight  change  of  climate,  whereby 
the  summer  heat,  now  barely  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  should  fail  to  melt  the 
entire  mass  of  snow  that  accumulates 
every  winter,  would  in  a  few  centuries 
restore  the  past  condition  of  the  valley. 
At  the  extreme  head  of  the  valley  rise, 
one  above  the  other,  the  huge  shattered 
masses  of  rock  that  make  up  the  peak 
of  the  A'^iso.  Neither  on  this  nor  on 
any  other  side  is  there  space  for  any 
considerable  accumulation  of  snow  ; 
and  on  that  account,  more  even  than 
because  of  the  milder  climate  of  the 
adjoining  valleys,  this  mountain,  unlike 
every  other  in  the  Alps  at  all  compar- 
able to  it  in  height,  bears  on  its  flanks 
but  a  few  small  patches  of  glacier, 
which  do  Tiot  descend  into  the  higher 
valleys.  To  the  right  of  the  peak  lies 
the  snowy  ridge  over  which  the  pass 
of  Vallante  leads  into  the  Val  Vraita 
(lloute  P),  and  on  the  left  is  the  very 
steep  and  rugged  range  connecting  the 
summit  with  the  Col  del  Porco  and  Col 
dc  la  Traversette. 

There  is  a  tolerable  horse-track  down 
the  valley  of  the  Guil  to  the  highest 
hamlet.  La  Chalpe,  and  from  thence  to 
La  Monta.  About  half-way  a  slight 
bend  in  the  valley  cuts  off  the  view  of 
Monte  Viso,  and  the  scenery  from 
thence  to  Qucyras  is  rather  tame  and 
uninteresting.  At  La  Monta,  where 
there  is  a  very  poor  and  dirty  inn,  the 
path  from  the  Col  de  la  Croix  (§  5) 
joins  the  present  route,  and  from  Lo.Dce 
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to  the  junction  of  the  Guil  witli  the 
Durance  tliere  is  a  tolerable  char-road. 
From  La  ISIonta  it  is  nearly  4  m,  to 
Abries,  the  highest  village  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Guil;  the  inn  (Etoilc)  may 
be  called  fair  for  Dauphine,  but  is 
neither  clean  nor  quiet.  As  in  most  of 
the  country  inns  in  this  part  of  France, 
extortion  will  be  attemirted  whenever  it 
is  thought  likely  to  succeed,  and  it  is 
prudent  to  fix  prices  beforehand  if  you 
would  avoid  disputes.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  this  place  is  5  hours'  walk 
from  the  foot  of  Monte  Viso,  and  that 
no  view  of  that  or  any  other  high  moun- 
tain is  to  be  obtained  near  to  the  village  ; 
so  that,  although  convenient  as  a  halt- 
ing place,  this  is  by  no  means  an  attrac- 
tive spot  as  head-quarters. 

The  road  from  Abries  to  Guilestre 
passes  opposite  to  J'ille  Viiill-: (Inn : I'Ele- 
phant,  apparently  one  of  the  liest  in  the 
valley),  2  hrs.  below  Abries,  at  tlic 
junction  of  the  Veil  de  Alolines,  through 
which  lies  the  track  to  St  Veran 
(Rte.  C).  A  slunt  distance  farther 
down  the  main  valley  is  the  Chateau  de 
Quej/ras,  picturesquely  placed  on  a  rock 
commanding  the  entire  valley  above  and 
below.  It  contains  a  small  garrison. 
There  are  two  small  inns  here,  both  said 
to  be  tolerably  good.  On  tlie  riglit  side 
of  the  Guil,  below  Queyras,  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  lateral  valley  of  Arvieux, 
through  which  lies  a  mountain  route  to 
Brian9on  (§  6).  Between  Queyras  and 
Guilestre  the  road  passes  through  varied 
and  singular  scenery,  very  unlike  in 
character  that  of  most  other  Alpine 
districts.  The  summers  being  extremely 
hot,  the  scanty  vegetation  which  ahjne 
exists  on  these  barren  mountains  is 
soon  burnt  up,  and  after  midsunnner 
little  remains  beside  some  fragrant 
shrubby  species,  such  as  the  wild  laven- 
der, the  hyssop,  Scitnreja  jiiujitmui,  &c. 
The  botanist,  however,  finds  an  abun- 
dant harvest  in  this  district  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  At  an 
inn  called  La  Maison  du  Koi,  1  lir. 
above  Guilestre.  the  road  ascends  the 
slope  on  the  i.  bank  of  the  Guil,  cross- 
ing the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  divid- 


ing that  torrent  from  the  Rioubel.  Here 
the  ^lont  Pelvoux  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage, towering  over  the  liead  of  the 
Val  Louise,  and  overto^iping  all  the  in- 
termediate ridges.  The  reddisli  hue 
which  prevails  among  the  rocks  that 
enclose  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  and 
their  extreme  barrenness,  will  remind 
the  traveller  of  the  colouring  and  char- 
acter of  scenes  in  Palestine,  while  the 
extensive  records  of  ancient  glacier 
action  bring  very  opposite  impressions 
to  the  fancy  of  the  geologist.  At 
some  distance  from  the  Guil,  on  the 
Eiouhel  torrent,  is  the  village  of  Guil- 
estre. The  Hotel  des  Alpes  here  is 
closed  ;  opposite  to  it  is  another  inn, 
bearable  though  not  clean ;  a  third 
(H.  du  Commerce)  in  the  jAace  is  un- 
promising. 

About  2  m.  from  hence  the  road 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  and 
joins  the  high-road  from  Embrun  to 
Briancon  immediately  below  the  small 
fortified  town  of  Mont  JJuiiphin.  Good 
accommodation,  clean  beds,  and  mode- 
rate charges,  are  found  at  the  Cafe  du 
Nord,  chez  Joseph  Chimat,  perhaps 
the  best  stopping-place  to  be  found  in 
Dauphine — no  high  praise.  This  strong 
fortress  is  placed  upon  a  rock  nearly 
insulated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guil 
with  the  Durance.  It  commands  a  fine 
view  over  the  singular  scenery  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  from  some 
points  the  Mont  Pelvoux  is  seen  in  the 
background.  The  diligence  between 
Embrun  and  Briancon  stops  to  change 
horses  at  the  Plan  de  Phazy,  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  but  there  is  a  rather  steep 
ascent  of  fully  20  minutes  to  reach  the 
inn.  Mont  Dauphin  is  11  m.  from 
Embrun  and  21  m.  from  Brian^oti. 
A  so-called  courier  travels  in  a  four- 
wheeled  mail-cart  between  Guilestre 
and  Abries,  but  the  hours  of  start- 
ing, both  in  going  and  returning,  are 
inconvenient  to  travellers.  Horses  and 
vehicles  are  dear  in  tliis  district,  espe- 
cially at  Abries.  A  char  from  Guil- 
estre to  Abries  cost  20  francs  in  18G1. 
In  the  same  year,  at  Abries,  a  horse  for 
a  lady,  without  side-saddle,  was  cliarged 
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1 5  frs.  a-day  ;  and  for  a  nuilc  from  thence 
to  Brian^on,  over  the  Col  d'Izouard,  4U 
frs.  The  charfie  for  horses  is  said  to  he 
still  hi<:la'r  '  hetwccn  tlic  1st  and  '21st  of 
July,  that  hcing  the  time  allowed  hy 
the  Freneli  Government  for  cutting 
wood  in  the  forests.' —  [M.] 


Route  B. 

ascext  of  monte  viso tour  of 

monte  viso. 

The  Jlontc  Viso  liad  lonj;;  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  inaccessibility,  second 
only  to  that  of  the  JIatterhorn,  and 
due  rather  to  the  formidable  appearance 
of  the  crags  that  rise  tier  over  tier  to  its 
summit,  than  to  the  actual  experience 
of  any  competent  mountaineer  who  had 
attempted  the  ascent.  This  was  for  the 
first  time  etfectcd  in  1861  by  Mr.  W. 
Mathews  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Jacomb,  both 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  accom- 
panied by  Jean  Baptiste  Croz  and  IMichel 
Croz  of  Chamouni.  The  southern  face 
of  the  peak  is  the  only  side  by  which  it 
appears  practicable  to  reach  a  consider- 
able height  without  encountering  serious 
preliminary  diflBculties,  and  accordingly 
it  was  from  that  side  that  the  attempt 
was  made.  It  has  been  ah'eady  re- 
marked that  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Val  Vraita,  called  Val  di  Chianale, 
receives  the  drainage  of  the  S  side  of 
the  Monte  Viso,  and  of  the  high  range, 
which,  extending  \V.  from  that  peak,  is 
prolonged  on  the  side  of  France  into 
the  mountain  ridge  separating  the 
valleys  of  the  Ubaye  and  the  Gull. 
About  I  hr.  above  Castel  Delfino 
(§  2),  at  the  hamlet  of  Ponte  Castello, 
is  the  opening  of  the  Val  di  Vallania,  a 
lateral  glen  descending  due  S.  from 
Monte  Viso.  One  hour  above  tlie 
junction  are  some  chalets,  where  tlie 
traveller  will  find  milk,  cheese,  and 
hay  to  sleep  upon.  There  has  been 
some  confusion  as  to  the  name  of  this 
place,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
local  name  for  a  chalet  is  Meita.  The 
name  Pian  Meyer   is  given    to  these 


chalets  by  Mr.  Mathews,  but  is  appli  d 
to  another  group  higher  up  and  fariher 
E.  in  the  Government  map.  Close  to 
the  lower  chalets  the  valley  forks  :  one 
branch  mounts  to  ihe  Col  dc  Vallante, 
on  the  W.  side  of  Monte  Viso ;  while 
the  other,  called  Vallon  Jclle  Forciullhie, 
leads  directly  to  the  base  of  the  highest 
peak.  The  scenery  of  the  Val  di  Val- 
lanta  is  throughout  very  fine.  In  the 
lower  part,  near  the  above-named  cha- 
lets, are  many  rare  plants  ;  e.g.  Caiii- 
punitla  AUiimii,  Senecio  Balhinkinus, 
Euphrasia  hmceolata  ;  while  higher  up 
are  Primula  viarginata.  Ranunculus  py- 
rencEu.s,  and  many  others. 

On  Aug.  29,  1861,  ^Messrs.  Mathews 
and  Jacomb,  with  their  guides,  com- 
menced the  ascent  from  the  Val  For- 
ciollina  by  the  terminal  buttress  of  the 
ridge  separating  that  valley  from  the 
upper  Val  di  Vallanta.  The  lower 
slope,  up  to  a  height  of  7,800  ft.,  is 
covered  with  larches  and  arollas  {Pinus 
cembru,  locally  named  Elra),  rarely 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  Alpine  chain, 
and  above  these  by  broken  rocks.  This 
forms  the  base  of  a  very  buld  de- 
tached peak  called  the  Petit  Viso,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  to  the  NE.  past 
its  base  in  order  to  reach  the  main 
peak.  The  travellers  now  found  them- 
selves in  a  ravine,  or  broad  couloir, 
running  up  to  the  left,  and  apparently 
leading  near  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. Having  climbed  to  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  which  was  reached  in  about  5 
hours  from  the  chalets,  they  found  them- 
selves on  the  main  (E.  and  W.)  ridge 
of  the  mountain,  upon  one  of  the  minor 
summits  in  the  serrated  range  between 
the  Petit  Viso  and  the  highest  peak, 
and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  deep 
gorge.  Upon  this  exposed  summit, 
(11,249'),  commanding  a  view,  on  the 
one  hand,  over  the  Dauphine  Alps,  and 
on  the  other  far  over  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont, the  party  jiassed  the  night. 

'  On  the  following  day  (August  30), 
as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  start, 
which  was  at  4.30  a.m,  we  left  our 
camjiing  place,  descended  into  the 
gorge,  and  mounted  a  snow-slope  on 
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the  opposite  side  of  it.  Thence  we  hore 
to  tlic  left,  nearly  along  the  line  of  tlie 
re-entering  angle,  in  which  the  ridges 
dividing  the  Val  Forcellina  from  the 
Val  Vallante  and  the  Val  di  Po  inter- 
sect each  other,  climbing  up  a  succes- 
sion of  very  steep  couloirs  and  faces  of 
rock,  covered  with  fragments  so  inse- 
curel}"  poised  that  the  slightest  touch 
dislodged  them. 

'  The  summit  not  being  visible  during 
the  ascent,  we  kept  as  near  as  practic- 
able to  the  edge  of  the  precipices  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  the  Po,  which, 
like  other  portions  of  the  mountain,  arc 
rent  by  numerous  fissures.  At  lengtli 
Michel  Croz,  who  was  in  advance,  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  on  our  siiouting  to 
ask  him  if  he  had  reached  the  to]), 
he  replied,  that  he  thought  he  had, 
but  that  there  was  another  farther  on. 
On  joining  him  at  9.20  a.m.,  we  found 
ourselves  upon  a  rock-strewn  ridge, 
while  parallel  to  it,  at  a  little  distance, 
there  was  a  similar  one,  connected  with 
the  first  by  a  curving  arete  of  snow,  in- 
terrupted here  and  there  by  rocks.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  sa}'  which  was  the 
higher,  we  built  cairns  upon  each  of 
them.'—  [W.  M.] 

The  view  included  the  entire  range 
of  the  western  Alps  from  Provence  to 
Monte  Kosa,  but  the  great  plain  of 
Piedmont  was  concealed  by  haze,  and 
a  low  bank  of  cloud  lay  along  the  ridge 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  leaving  it  still  an 
open  question  whetlier  the  Mediten-a- 
nean  be  visible  from  the  summit.  Owing 
to  the  considerable  height  of  tiie  range 
S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Stura,  it  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  no  point  of  the  coast 
can  at  any  time  be  visible,  though  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea  should  be  sometimes 
gained. 

In  the  succeeding  season,  1862,  Mr. 
r.  F.  Tuckett  made  the  second  ascent, 
and  passed  an  entire  night  upon  the 
E.  peak,  being  that  first  reached  by 
Mr.  Mathews.  Having  been  hospi- 
tably received  at  a  chalet  rather  above 
the  junction  of  the  Val  di  Valianta 
with  the  Vallon  dellc  Forciolline,  Mr. 
Tuckett   ascended  by  the  \V.  side  of 


the  latter  glen  to  some  small  lakes  near 
the  E.  base  of  the  Col  dulle  Sagnette,  2 
lirs.  from  the  chalet.  An  ascent  of  2^ 
hrs.,  partly  over  rock,  and  partly  on 
steep  snow- slopes,  sufficed  to  reach  the 
ridge  at  the  base  of  the  highest  peak, 
and  l^hr.  more  by  the  same  ridge  pre- 
viously climbed  by  Mr.  Mathews  took 
them  to  the  top.  3^  hrs.,  exclusive  of 
lialts,  sufficed  for  the  descent.  The  out- 
line of  a  mountain  seen  in  the  farthest 
distance,  somewhat  E.  of  S.,  must  appa- 
rently have  belonged  to  the  Island  of 
Corsica.  In  1863  the  Monte  Viso  was 
ascended  by  a  party  of  Italian  travellers, 
consisting  of  MM.  Sella,  P.  and  H.  de 
St.  Kobeit,  and  Baracco.  Bearing 
more  to  the  1.  during  the  last  pan  of 
the  ascent,  they  attained  the  W.  sum- 
mit. Their  guides  were  Raimondo 
Gertoux  and  Giuseppe  Bodoino,  both 
of  Castel  Delfino.  The  first,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  good  mountaineer, 
subsequently  led  another  party  to  the 
top. 

Taking  a  mean  between  the  measure- 
ments by  Colonel  Corabeuf,  the  Pied- 
montese  engineers,  and  four  barometer 
observations  taken  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  the 
height  of  Monte  Viso  is  12,605  feet. 
The  measurements  derived  from  other 
observations  by  Mr.  Mathews,  and  by 
MM.  Sella  and  St.  Robert,  are  of  in- 
ferior value,  because  made  at  less 
favourable  hours. 

Mountaineers  desiring  to  ascend 
Monte  Viso  should  take  a  supply  of 
provisions  from  Saluzzo  and  j)roceed 
in  a  carriage  to  Sampeyre.  From 
thence  the  baggage  should  be  conveyed 
by  mule  or  porters  as  far  up  as  possible 
in  the  Vallon  delle  Forciolline,  in 
order  to  pass  the  night  near  the  base  of 
the  highest  peak.  Covering  might  be 
taken  from  Sampeyre  or  Castel  Delfino, 
and  firewood  from  the  Arolla  forest. 

The  SE.  buttress  of  INIonte  Viso  is 
connected  with  the  mountain  range 
separating  the  valley  of  the  Po  from 
that  of  the  Vraita,  which  is  apparently 
accessible  at  many  points.  Tlie  jiass 
nearest  to  the  Viso  is  the  Paxso  delle 
Sagnette.     From  the  summit  (9,754'), 
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and  better  still  from  a  point  100  yards 
to  tlie  N.,  the  traveller  gains  a  noble 
view.  This  was  the  route  taivcn  by 
Messrs.  Mathews  and  Jaeonib.who,  after 
achieving  the  ascent,  desired  to  pass  into 
the  valley  of  tlie  To.  3  hrs.  sufficed 
for  the  descent  from  tlie  summit  to  tlie 
E.  foot  of  the  Col,  and  20  min.  more 
to  gain  llic  ridge.  This  overlooks  a 
small  lake,  the  chief  source  of  the  Lenta, 
a  tributary  of  the  fo,  whieli  joins  that 
stream  below  Oncino  (lite.  A).  The 
descent  lies  over  extremely  stcej)  slopes 
of  fine  debris,  down  which  it  is  easy 
to  slide  in  ^  hr.,  but  which  must  be 
very  troublesome  in  the  ascent.  The 
lake  occupies  one  end  of  an  irregu- 
lar jilatcau  strewn  with  huge  blocks, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  moraines, 
left  on  the  ground  during  the  retire- 
ment of  the  great  glacier  which  once 
filled  the  entire  space,  and  poured 
down  separate  ice-streams  towards  the 
plain  of  Piedmont  through  the  valleys 
now  drained  by  the  Po  and  the  Lenta. 
i'rom  the  lake  above-mentioned  Crissolo 
may  be  reached  in  about  2i  hrs.,  l)ut 
Messrs.  Mathews  and  Jacomb  preferred 
to  follow  the  Lenta  to  Paesuna.  After 
passing  the  chalets  of  Alpetto,  a  path 
passes  above  a  gorge  where  the  livcr 
flows  between  walls  of  serpentine,  which 
show  well-marked  traces  of  glacier 
action.  In  3  hrs.,  fast  walking,  they 
reached  Oncino,  and  in  2  hrs.  farther 
Paesana  (Rte.  A). 

The  Monte  Viso  is  probably  the  only 
peak,  of  nearly  equal  height,  of  which 
the  complete  tour  can  be  made  in  a 
single,  though  laborious,  day's  walk.  But 
three  high  ridges  diverge  from  the  moun- 
tain—  that  on  the  N.  side  continuing 
the  range  of  the  Cottian  Alps  —  the 
SE.  range  separating  the  waters  of 
the  Vraita  from  those  of  the  Po  and  the 
Lenta  —  and  lastly,  the  main  chain  con- 
necting the  Viso  with  the  Maritime 
Alps,  which  encloses  the  head  of  the 
branch  of  Vul  Vraita,  called  Val  di 
Chianale.  A  fourth  and  comparatively 
inconsiderable  ridge  radiating  from  the 
Viso  is  tbat  which  separates  the  head 
waters   of  the    Po  from    those  of  the 


Lenta.     It  includes  a  remarkable  de- 
tached summit  called  Viso  Mout. 

If  it  be  desired  to  complete  the  tour 
in  one  day,  it  should  be  undertaken 
from  the  highest  ehillets  in  the  valley  of 
the  Guil  rather  than  from  Crissolo;  for 
though  the  accommodation  at  that 
place  is  better,  the  addition  of  about 
eight  miles,  and  fully  2,000  feet  of 
ascent,  to  so  long  a  day's  walk,  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  To  enjoy  the 
scenery  at  the  best  advantage,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  commence  the  expedi- 
tion by  the  Col  de  la  Traversette  (Ktc. 
A),  so  as  to  be  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass  at,  or  soon  after,  sunrise.  At  the 
base  of  the  descent,  instead  of  following 
the  track  towards  Crissolo,  you  should 
keep  along  the  slope  above  the  Piano 
del  Re,  near  to  the  lakes,  the  sources 
of  the  Po,  and  then  cross  the  depres- 
sion which  separates  the  peak  of  Monte 
Viso  from  the  Viso  Mout.  In  this  depres- 
sion lies  tlie  most  considerable  of  the 
small  glaciers  appertaining  to  the  moun- 
tain. Prom  the  pass  an  easy  descent 
leads  to  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Passo 
delle  Sugnette.  By  keeping  as  mucli  as 
possible  to  some  steep  slopes  of  turf  and 
rock,  the  difficult  and  laborious  ascent 
of  the  latter  Col  through  soft  yielding 
debris  may  be  partly  avoided.  On 
reaching  the  summit  you  have  the  main 
mass  of  Monte  Viso,  extending  from 
the  highest  peak  to  the  Petit  Viso,  im- 
mediately on  the  right  hand,  while  in 
front  is  a  deep  gorge  forming  the  head 
of  the  Vallon  delle  Porciolline.  Those 
who  have  hitherto  made  the  tour 
have  descended  to  the  junction  of  this 
i<orge  with  the  Val  di  Vallanta,  and 
from  thence  reasccnded  to  tlie  Col  de 
Vallante.  As  this  involves  considerable 
labour  and  delay,  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  whether  a  practicable  course 
may  not  be  found  along  the  S.  side  of 
the  peak  of  Monte  Viso  ;md  round  the 
Petit  Viso,  by  which  the  passage  from 
one  col  to  the  other  might  be  consider- 
ably shortened.  The  attempt  should 
be  made  only  by  practised  cragsmen, 
and  not  too  late  in  the  day.  The 
\  ascent  from  the  junction  of  the   two 
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Streams  to  the  Col  de  Vallante  at  the 
head  of  the  Val  di  Yallanta  (see  above), 
lies  through  a  rocky  valley  on  the  W. 
or  rt.  bank  of  the  stream.  'A  frightful 
landslip  or  bergfall  occurred  in  July 
"864  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glen, 
burying  several  chalets,  and  sending 
huge  fragments  of  rock  far  up  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley.' — fR-W/r.] 
As  the  traveller  advances,  The  valley 
becomes  narrowed  to  a  mere  gorge, 
the  path  disappears,  and  the  last  part 
of  the  ascent  lies  up  a  steep  couloir 
partly  filled  with  snow,  whicli  terminates 
abruptly  on  the  siiow-covcred  ridge 
forming  the  summit  of  the  pass,  about 
9,350  feet  in  height,  and  fully  5  hrs.from 
the  Col  delie  Sagnette.  In  descending 
towards  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Guil,  it  is  best  to  keep  along  the  ridge 
for  a  shoi-t  distance  in  the  direction  of 
Monte  Viso,  and  then  bear  away  to  tlie 
left.  The  snow-field  slopes  at  first  gently, 
then  more  steepl}^  and  the  fin.al  descent 
is  over  debris  to  the  left  of  a  ridge  of 
steep  rocks.  In  clear  Aveather,  practised 
mountaineers  do  not  require  a  local 
guide,  but  when  clouds  lie  on  the  pass, 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  way,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  it  without 
the  help  of  one  of  the  shejiherds,  who 
are  generally  to  be  found  at  the  highest 
pasturages  on  either  side. 

The  head  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Guil 
has  been  described  in  Kte.  A.  From 
the  point  at  which  the  nearly  level  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  is  reached,  the  liighcst 
chalets  are  distant  little  more  than 
^  hour.  They  stand  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  stream,  and  might  easily  be  over- 
looked among  the  scattered  blocks 
which  have  been  left  by  the  glacier  that 
once  filled  the  valley. 

The  first  traveller  to  make  the  tour 
of  Monte  Viso  was  probably  Professor 
J.  1).  Forbes,  who  visited  this  district 
in  18.39.  He  found  it  to  be  a  very 
laborious  day's  work  of  14  hrs. ;  but 
it  would  aj^jjcar  that  he  crossed  a  col 
more  distant  from  the  summit  than  the 
Passo  delle  Sagnette,  thereby  lengthen- 
ing the  route.  The  way  above  pointed 
out  would  probably  require   12  liours' 


fair  walking,  exclusive  of  halts.  In 
attempting  to  make  the  circuit  from 
Crissolo,  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin 
with  tbe  Col  de  la  Traversette,  starting 
before  daylight.  In  this  way  the 
troublesome  ascent  to  the  Col  delle 
Sagnette  would  be  avoided,  and  the 
distance  might  be  accomplished  in 
14  hrs.,  exclusive  of  stopjiages.  The 
excursion  is  one  of  the  higliest  interest, 
including  more  varied  scenery  than  is 
often  to  be  found  in  a  single  day's 
walk. 


Route  C. 
barcelokette  to  gdilestre col 

DE    VAKS. 

This  is  the  easiest  and  most  direct 
route  for  a  pedestrian  wishing  to  reach 
Brian9on  or  the  IMont  Pelvoux  district 
from  Barcelouette  ;  it  dous  not  appear, 
however,  to  be  particularly  interest- 
ing. 

From  Barcclonette  the  mule- track 
mounts  the  valley  of  the  Ubaye  to  the 
junction  of  the  Ubayette  (§  2,  Rte.  A), 
and  then,  instead  of  turning  E.  to 
Meyronnc,  follows  the  main  valley  to 
the  village  of  St.  Paul,  4  hrs.  from  the 
town.  From  thence  there  is  a  rather 
rapid  ascent  almost  continuous  to  the 
summit  of  the  Col  de  Vars  (6,932'). 
On  the  N.  side  a  long  and  gradual 
descent,  following  the  course  of  the 
Clinune  torrent,  leads  to  Guilestre 
(Route  A)  in  .5  hrs.  from  St.  Paul, 
or  about  9  hrs.  from  Barcelouette. 


Route  D.  . 

barcei.onette  to  quevras,  bt 

ST.    VERAN. 

"5  hours  to  Majasset,  8|  hours  from  thence  to 
Queyras. 

This  is  the  most  interesting,  in  point 
of  scenery,  of  the  passes  between  the 
valley  of  tiie  Ubaye  and  the  Guil,  but 
is  longer  and  more  laborious  than  the 
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others.  The  only  place  on  the  way 
where  tolerable  iiii^fht-qiiarters  arc  to  be 
found  is  at  INIajassct,  near  the  head  of 
the  Ul)ayc  valley. 

At  St.  Paul,  noticed  in  the  last  route, 
4  hrs.  from  Barcelonette,  the  track 
leading  to  St.  Veran  keeping  to  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Ubaye  mounts  through  a 
defile  ;  and  after  passing  a  few  scat- 
tered houses  reaches,  in  about  3  hrs., 
Mnurin,  the  liighest  coinnuinc  iu  the 
valley,  more  than  6,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  "  It  consists  of  three  hamlets,  at 
one  of  which,  Majasset,  there  is  a 
tolerable  country  inn,  but  the  prices 
should  be  fixed  to  prevent  shauK-less 
extortion.  [At  this  point  a  number  of' 
mountain  tracks  converge.  Those  on 
the  E.  side — the  Col  de  Maurin  leading 
to  Val  Maira,  and  the  C(d  de  I'Autaret 
to  Val  \'rait9 — have  been  noticed  in  §  2 
(Rtes.  B  and  D).  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection the  valley  of  the  Guil  may  be 
reached  by  the  Col  Tronchet,  or  the 
Col  Je  Ste.  Anne,  descending  to  Ceillac 
through  the  valley  of  the  Mdezct,  and 
joining  the  Guil  about  3  m.  above 
Guilestre.] 

The  track  to  St.  Veran,  keeping  to 
the  NE.,  continues  to  follow  the  stream 
of  the  Ubaye,  and  after  passing  a  small 
Like,  produced  by  a  great  landslip,  on 
the  bariks  of  which  rye  is  grown  at 
nearly  7,  00  feet  above  the  sea,  mounts 
steeply  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  tor- 
rent, tinougli  a  wild  glen  immediately 
to  the  \V.  of  the  Rioburent  (11,142'), 
which  is  accessible  from  this  side.  At 
the  head  of  this  wild  valley,  the  traveller 
may  choose  between  four  passes,  two 
of  which  are  described  in  the  next 
Itoute.  Tlic  most  westerly  of  these  — 
the  Col  de  Cristillan  —  is  the  way  to 
Guilestre ;  while  the  Col  de  Longet,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  passes  by  the 
N.  side  of  the  Rioburent  to  Ponte 
Chianale,  and  thence  to  Castel  Delfino. 
Between  these  are  two  jiasscs,  both 
leading  to  St.  Veran.  Of  the  Cul  de 
I'Agnel,  which  lies  nearest  to  the  Rio- 
burent, the  editor  has  no  information. 
The  otiier  pass  is  sometimes  called  the 
Western    Col    do   Longet,    but   more 


commonly  Cul  de  la  Cula  (10,07G'); 
it  is  reached  without  dilliculty  in  4 
hrs.  from  Majasset.  The  view  of 
the  Dani)liine  Alps  on  one  side,  and 
Monte  Viso  on  tlie  other,  is  said  to  be 
of  the  grandest  character.  ^luch  snow 
lies  near  the  summit,  especially  on  the 
N.  side.  A  rapid  descent  leads  in  2^ 
hrs.  from  tiie  Col  to  St.  Veran  —  a  con- 
siderable village,  proljably  the  highest 
in  Europe,  being  6,591  feet  above  the 
sea.  Barley  and  rye  are  here  culti- 
vated up  to  a  height  of  7,000  feet. 
There  is  no  inn  ;  but  a  stranger  may 
probably  obtain  accommodation  at  the 
house  of  the  curt'.  As  in  many  of  the 
Alpine  valleys  of  Dauphine,  the  pojiula- 
tion,  in  great  part  Protestant,  presents 
an  appearance  of  misery  and  tilth, 
which  painfully  contrasts  with  the 
cleanly  and  comparatively  comfortable 
aspect  of  their  neighbours  in  the  Wal- 
dcnsian  valleys  of  Piedmont.  About 
^  hr.  below  St.  Veran  is  the  village 
of  Moli/ies,  where  the  track  I'rom 
Ponte  Chianale  by  the  Col  de  I'Agnello 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Col  de 
I'Agnel  above-mentioned)  joins  that 
from  St.  Veran.  Below  Molines  is  a 
good  road,  which  leads  in  1  hr.  to 
Ville  Vieille,  where  there  is  an  inn 
(L'Elephant),  which  is  probably  the 
best  iu  the  valley  of  the  Guil.  From 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  cross  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  reach 
the  road  from  Abries  to  Queyras,  which 
place  is  h  hr.  from  Ville  Vieille. 

A  short  distance  before  reaching  the 
latter  village  the  traveller  should  re- 
mark some  remarkable  ])innacles,  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  those  seen  in  the 
Eringer  Thai,  at  Obcrbotzen  iu  Tyrol, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Alps.  In  the 
other  cases  referred  to,  these  pinnacles 
have  been  produced  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  superficial  deposits  of  clay  and 
detritus ;  which,  when  protected  from 
rain  l)y  large  blocks  of  stone  resting  on 
the  original  surface,  gradiuiUy  iorm 
jiinnacles,  each  of  them  cajiped  by  the 
block  to  which  it  owes  its  formation. 
In  the  present  instance,  they  seem  to 
be   formed   of  a   friable  limestouo  re- 
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maining  in  situ  where  covered  by  erratic 
blocks  of  diallage  rock,  and  washed 
away  in  the  interstices. 

Iiifonnatioii  as  to  tlie  alleged  exist- 
ence of  one  or  more  passes  from  St. 
Veran  to  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ouil  is  much  desired. 


Route  R 

castel  delfino  to  goilestre,  by 
col  de  longet  and  col  de  cris- 

TILLAN. 

Hours' 
Walking 
Ponte  Castello   ....     1 

La  Chiaiiale 1| 

Col  de  Lonset    .         .         .        .     2i 
Col  de  Cristillan         .        .        .     2J 

Ceillac 24 

Maisoii  du  Uoi    .        .        .        .     Ij 
Guilestre 1 

As  mentioned  in  §  2,Rtc.  D,  the  prin- 
cipal village  of  the  N.  branch  of  the 
Val  Vraita  is  Ponte  Chianale,  nearly  |  lir. 
above  the  small  village  of  Ponte  Cas- 
tello, which  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  Val  Chianale  with  the  Val  di  Val- 
lante.  The  scenery  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  Val  Chianale  is  very  pleasing, 
with  bright  green  pastures  enclosed  be- 
tween wooded  slopes,  but  the  ridge  en- 
closing the  head  of  the  valley  is  nearly 
bare.  Fully  |  hr.  beyond  Ponte  Cliianale 
is  the  highest  liamlet.  La  Chi(inali\  the 
Italian  custom-house  station, where  there 
is  a  poor  inn,  containing  one  bedroom 
with  four  beds,  and  no  meat.  Itiskcpt  by 
Etienne  Martinette,  who  endeavours  by 
civility  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his 
house.  From  the  village  no  less  than 
five  passes  lead  into  the  valley  of  the 
Gull  (see  next  Route),  while  one  only, 
the  Cul  de  LniKjct,  connects  this  valley 
with  the  Val  Maurin  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ubaye.  The  pass  is  also 
called  here  Col  Maurin;  but  the  name 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  true 


Col  Maurin,  leading  from  the  village  of 
that  name  to  the  Val  Maira  (§  2). 

The  track  to  the  Col  de  Longet,  after 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  main  stream, 
ascends  by  the  1.  bank  of  the  torrent 
which  descends  from  the  Col,  passing 
on  the  1.  a  very  picturesque  lake 
with  a  chalet  beside  it.  On  reaching 
the  summit  (8,767',  probably  higher  ?) 
the  upper  part  of  the  Val  Maurin 
comes  into  view,  treeless,  but  covered 
with  wide  and  luxuriant  pastures. 
To  the  left  is  seen  the  summit  of  the 
Rioburent,  marked  by  a  stone  man, 
with  a  small  glacier  facing  the  Col. 
The  top  might  most  easily  be  reached 
from  the  W.  side,  after  descending 
some  way  into  the  Val  Maurin.  Save 
for  about  \  hr.  the  path  to  Majasset 
keeps  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent. 
'  To  reach  the  Col  de  Cmstillan  from 
the  Col  de  Longet  you  descend,  passing 
to  the  rt.  of  a  small  lake,  as  far  as  the 
bergerie.  which  stands  at  the  junction  cf 
the  Val  de  Cula  of  Bourcet's  map  with 
the  main  branch  of  the  Val  Maurin. 
Here  turn  to  the  rt.,  up  the  Val  de 
Cula  to  the  point  where  it  forks.  The 
rt.-hand  branch  leads  to  the  Col  de 
la  Cula,  or  Western  Col  de  Longet 
(see  last  Rte.).  Follow  the  l.-hand 
branch,  ascending  over  steep  pastures 
until  you  reach  a  waste  tract  covered 
with  mica-schist.  Thence  bearing 
rather  to  the  left,  you  gain  a  flat  up- 
land valley,  with  scattered  blocks  of 
oxydised  serpentine,  whereon  there  is 
a  small  ]iool.  The  Col  de  Cristillan 
(9,771',  W.  M. )  is  at  the  head  of  this 
valley, and afaintly-marked  path Icadsto 
it.  Tlie  views  from  the  Col  are  very  line. 
SE.  is  seen  the  Riobtn-ent,  and  beyond  it 
another  lofty  peak,  probably  the  Pointe 
de  Cliambeyron.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, tiie  whole  mass  of  the  High  Alps 
of  Dauphinc  comes  into  view  ;  and 
farther  to  the  rt.  a  singular  double- 
headed  ])eak,  ])robably  the  Aiguille 
d'Arves;  more  distant  still  are  some  of 
the  summits  of  the  Tarentaise,  and  last 
of  all  Mont  Blanc. 

'  The  descent  from  the  Col  is  over  a 
steep  slope  of  loose  stones,   but  when 
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once  the  pastures  are  reached  the  path 
is  good,  and  the  walking  very  easy. 
The  valley  is  barren  and  uninteresting 
till,  -within  a  short  -5  hr.  from  Ceillac, 
standing  at  the  junction  of  the  Cris- 
tillan  wiih  the  Mr/ezet,  it  turns  to  the 
1.,  and  the  path  enters  a  picturesque 
gorge.  At  the  turn  a  track  to  the  rt. 
leads  over  the  mountains  to  St.  Vevan. 
In  Ijhr.  from  Ceillac  the  mule-track 
to  Guilestre  joins  the  carriage-road  to 
Queyras  at  La  Maison  du  Koi,  1  hr. 
from  the  former  village.'^  [T.  G.  B.] 

Ceillac  may  be  reached  frtmi  Majasset 
by  the  G-/  Ironchel  (8,747')  ;  or  by  the 
Cul  lie  Ste.  Anne  (9.16U'),  attainable 
in  2  hrs.  from  Majasset.  West  of 
the  latttT  col  is  the  Pointe  de  Sle. 
Anne  (Pte.  des  Orches  of  Bourcet). 
The  S.  peak  of  this  mountain  was  at- 
tained in  1865  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Taylor 
and  W.  G.  Adams,  the  latter  alone 
reaching  the  highest  point.  The  N. 
peak,  still  untouched,  appears  to  be 
loo  ft.  higher,  or  at  least  11,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Distance  from  Majasset 
to  Guilestre  about  8^  hrs. 


Route  F. 

ca8tel  delfino  to  qoetkas — col 
dell'  AGNELLO. 

A  mule-path,  85  hours'  walking. 

Of  the  five  passes  referred  to  in  the  last 
Route  which  lead  from  La  Chianalo 
to  the  valley  of  the  Guil,  two — the  Col 
Blanchet  (9,544')  and  the  Col  de  St. 
Veran — lead  to  St.  Vcran  (Route  D)  ; 
two  others — the  Col  de  Histolas  and  the 
Col  de  la  liuine  —  to  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Guil  ;  while  the  middle 
pass — the  Col  dell'  Agnello,  which  is  the 
most  frequented — leads  direct  to  Ville 
Vieille,  between  Abries  and  Queyras. 

After  following  the  stream  above 
La  Chianalo  for  about  i  hr.,  the 
track  to  the  Col  deW  Agnello  turns  a 
little  to  the  rt ,  quitting  that  which 
leads  to  the  Col  de  Longet  and  to  the 
Col  de  St.  Veran,  and  then,  iastead  of 

PAST  I. 


following  the  lateral  valley  which  leads 
to  the  Col  dc  Ristolas,  zigzags  up  a 
wooded  slope  on  the  1.  to  anu]5landglen, 
at  the  head  of  wiiich  is  the  Col,  4|  hrs. 
from  Castel  Dcltino,  8,996  feet  in  height 
(mean  of  observations  of  French  and 
Italian  engineers,  and  of  Mr.  Tuckett). 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  path,  which  is  throughout 
well  traced,  descends  by  an  uniform 
gentle  slope  along  the  Ayncl  Torrent  to 
Fongillarde,  the  French  custom-house 
station,  2  hrs.  from  the  Col.  The  way 
would  be  monotonous  if  it  were  not  re- 
lieved by  a  grand  view  of  the  High 
Alps  of  Dauphine.  Below  Fongillarde 
a  rough  char-road  leads,  in  J  hr.,  to  Mo- 
lines,  H  hr.  from  Queyras,  where  this 
route  joins  that  by  St.  Veran  (Rte.  D). 


SECTION  5. 

WALDENSIAN    DISTRICT VALLEYS 

OF   THE   PELLICE  AND    CHISONE. 

In  this  district  we  include  the  Pied- 
montese  valleys  lying  between  the  Po 
and  the  Dora  Riparia,  inhabited  by  the 
Waldenscs  or  Vaudois,  whose  heroic 
resistance  to  persecution,  and  final 
emancipation  from  all  religious  disabi- 
lities, have  excited  the  lively  sympathy 
of  all  who  know  their  history.  These 
valleys  do  not  include  mountains  of  the 
first  order  of  magnitude  ;  indeed,  if  we 
except  the  Monte  Meidassa  (10,991'), 
which  separates  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  Po  from  that  of  the  Peliice,  there 
is  no  point  which  quite  attains  to  10,000 
feet.  Two  principal  valleys  make  up 
the  entire  district  —  that  of  the  PeUicc, 
or  Val  di  Luserna,  which  follows  a 
nearly  straight  course  from  W.  to  E., 
abutting  at  its  upper  end  on  the  main 
chain  of  the  Cottiau  Alps  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Guil,  and  that  of  the 
Chisone,  or  Val  de  Fenesfrelle,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  long  crook,  flows  first 
towards   the   NW.,   and   then   curye8 
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round  till  it  returns  towards  the  SE., 
and  enters  the  plain  of  Pidmont,  near 
to  Pignerol,  joining  tlie  Pellice  a  few 
miles  below  that  town.  The  Chisone 
does  not  drain  any  portion  of  the  main 
chain  ;  for  the  Dora  Riparia,  with  its 
southern  braneh,  the  Ripa  torrent,  also 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crook,  but  of 
larger  dimensions,  completely  surrounds 
tlie  valley  of  the  Chisone,  and  cuts  it 
oti'  from  the  drainage  of  the  main 
chain.  One  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Chisone,  the  Germanasca,  does  at  a 
single  point  touch  the  Cottian  chain, 
and  there  commvmicates  with  tlie  Guil 
by  the  Col  d'Abries ;  but,  with  this  ex- 
ception, one  who  would  pass  from  the 
Val  Chisone  into  France  or  Savoy 
must  traverse  a  double  rampart  of  Alps, 
with  the  Dora  or  tlie  llipa  serving  as  a 
ditch  between  them.  This  singular 
disposition  of  the  mountains  has  not 
been  without  its  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  people  during  their  armed 
struggle  for  the  defence  of  their  faith 
and  liberties.  Tliis  district  includes 
scenery  of  great  beauty  and  variety, 
•and  very  tolerable  accommodation  is 
found  in  many  of  the  villages,  not  to 
speak  of  excellent  quarters  at  La  Tour 
de  Luserne.  It  is  so  easy  of  access  by 
railway  from  Turin  to  Pignerol,  in  1 
hour  20  min.,  that  it  has  become  a  sort 
of  outlet  from  the  capital,  frequently 
visited  in  the  summer  season  by  per- 
sons seeking  recreation  and  change  of 
air. 


Route  A. 

PIGNEROL    TO    MONT    DAUPHIN - 
DI    LUSERNA. 


Hours' 

English 

walking 

miles 

La  Tour  de  Luserne 

•    2^ 

9 

Bobbin 

•    4 

n 

Col  de  la  Croix 

.    4 

10 

Abries 

•    2^ 

H 

Mont  Dauphin         . 

.    7 

2:! 

Pignerol,  or  Vinerolo  (Inns :  Corona 


Grossa,  pretty  good;  and  several  others), 
is  a  large  straggling  town,  connected 
by  railway  with  Turin:  4  trains  daily, 
in  1  hour  20  min.  An  omnilius  for  La 
Tour  de  Luserne  starts  half  an  hour 
after  the  arrival  of  (ever)'  ?  )  train.  It 
travels  very  slowly,  by  a  hot  dusty  road, 
so  that  time  is  saved  by  engaging  a 
light  caiTiage.  About  8  miles  from  the 
town  is  the  first  Vaudois  village, 

San  Giovanni  (Inn  :  Bonne  Femme, 
looks  clean  and  decent) ;  and  1  m. 
farther,  at  the  opening  of  a  richly 
wooded  valley,  is  the  principal  village, 
or  rather  town,  of  the  Vaudois, 

La  Tour  de  Luserne  {Inns  :  L'Ours, 
clean  and  comfortable;  Lion  d'Or,  also 
good),  a  thriving  place,  with  much  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity.  The  people 
of  these  valleys  appear  to  be  a  steady 
and  industrious  race,  but  the  results  of 
their  own  industry  have  been  largely 
increased  by  liberal  contributions  from 
England  and  other  Protestant  countries, 
by  means  of  which  a  handsome  church, 
a  college,  a  hospital,  an  orphanage,  and 
other  institutions  have  been  established 
here  during  the  last  25  years.  French, 
being  the  language  of  their  church 
service,  is  universally  spoken  among  the 
Vaudois;  and  this,  to  strangers,  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  upon  the  Piedmont- 
ese  dialect  spoken  in  the  neighbouring 
valleys. 

Jean  Henri  Tron  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  guide  in  this  district.  He 
is  a  steady  respectable  man,  who  knows 
the  mouritains  well,  but  he  would  not 
be  found  useful  in  expeditions  of  any 
difficulty.  Guides  fit  for  adventurous 
undertakings  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with 
in  this  part  of  the  Aljis, 

The  neighbourhood  of  La  Tour 
abounds  in  rich  and  beautiful  scenery  ; 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  pass  by  that 
route  to  Pcrouse,  should  not  omit  to 
make  an  excursion  into  the  Val  An- 
grogna  (Kte.  C).  The  botanist  will 
be  pleased  to  see  the  rare  Campanula 
elatincs  growing  abundantly  in  shady 
situations  in  these  valleys. 

From  La  Tour  to  Hobbio  there  is  a 
rather  rough  char-road  along  the  left 


ROUTE  A. 


PIGNEKOL    TO    MONT    DALTIIIN. 


bank  of  the  valley;  bnt  as  the  ascent  is 
considerable  —  more  than  1,000  feet  — 
no  time  is  saved  to  a  pedestrian  by 
taking  a  vehicle.  On  the  way  are  fine 
views  of  tlie  higher  summits  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Alps,  which  are  here  known 
apparently  by  otiier  names  than  those 
used  elsewhere.  The  higlicst  peak  seen 
at  the  head  of  the  valley,  separating  it 
from  the  Val  Gernianasca,  is  called 
Alont  Paluva.s;  the  Monte  Meidassa,  or 
the  higiiest  jioint  of  that  mountain  vi- 
silile  fi-om  this  side,  is  called  Mont 
Greiiier;  while  the  jieak  conspicuous 
to  the  S.  towards  the  valley  of  the  Po 
is  the  Mont  Frioland.  A  little  above 
the  hamlet  of  Villar  a  glen  ojiens  on 
tiic  S.  side  of  the  valley,  called  La 
Combe  des  Charhonniers,  through  which 
Crissolo  (§-1,  Ktc.  A)  may  be  reached 
in  about  5  hrs.,  passing  over  the  ridge 
of  the  Sea  Bianca.  On  either  side  of 
the  mountain,  at  a  height  of  about  6,000 
feet,  may  be  found  Arabis  pedemontana, 
a  plant  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere. 
On  the  ujiper  part  of  the  ridge  are 
many  other  rare  ]ilants  ;  e.g.  Pedicula- 
ris  rotea  and  J'asciculata,  Saxifruija 
retusa,  &c. 

Bobbio  (2,838'),  2|  hrs.  from  La 
Tour,  has  no  inn.  Bartolome  Pcyrottc, 
of  this  village,  accompanied  Mr.  Tuckett 
in  the  ascent  of  ^lonte  Viso,  as  porter. 
He  was  found  active  and  useful,  and 
his  terms  moderate.  Jacques  Ray- 
mond has  also  been  recommended  as  a 
guide.  Prom  hence  to  La  !Monta,  near 
Abrics,  there  is  nothing  but  a  rough 
mule-path.  [A  short  distance  above 
Bobbio,  a  ])ath  mounts  raiiidly  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  valley  to  the  Col  JuUcn. 
The  summit,  4  hrs.  from  Bobbio,  is 
said  to  connnand  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Monte  Viso  and  the  adjoining 
peaks.  From  thence,  Pralis,  in  the  Val 
Germanasca  (Rte.  D),  is  reached  in  2 
hrs.  of  rapid  descent.] 

Above  Bobbio,  following  the  mule- 
track  to  the  Col  de  la  Croix,  a  massive 
stone  embankment  is  seen,  which  was 
constructed  iiy  a  grant  from  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  jiroteet  the  village  from 
the  iuuudutious  of  the  Pellice.   A  short 


distance  farther  the  track  crosses  to  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  torrent,  and  begins  to 
mount  more  stccj'ly  as  the  valley  gra- 
dually contracts,  and  at  length  becomes 
a  mere  ravine,  jiartly  closed  by  huge 
masses  of  rock  fallen  from  the  mountain 
above.  Li  the  wildest  part  of  the  gorge 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  tlie  fort  of  Mira- 
houc,  constructed  to  guard  this  entrance 
into  Piedmont.  The  track,  which  has 
before  this  returned  to  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Pellice,  formerly  jiassed  through 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  fort,  and  it  ap- 
pears as  if  no  other  passage  could  be 
found  along  the  precipitous  rocks  which 
enclose  the  valley.  [From  hence  it  is 
possible  to  reach  Abries  by  either  of 
two  passes,  shorter,  but  more  difiicult, 
tlian  the  Col  de  la  Croix — tiic  Col  de 
Malaure,  and  the  Col  de  I'Orine;  they 
are  of  about  equal  height,  and,  with  a 
guide,  half  an  hour  may  be  saved  by  fol- 
lowing cither  of  them.  The  Col  de 
Malaure  passes  to  the  N.  side,  the  other 
Col  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Mont  PaJa- 
vas  ;  both  are  ajiproached  through  the 
lateral  valley  of  Crousena.  3  hrs.  are 
required  to  reach  the  summit  from  ili- 
rabonc  —  2  hrs.  froni  the  summit  of 
either  Col  to  Abrics.]  The  valley  of 
the  Pellice  makes  an  abrupt  turn  above 
Mir.aboue,  mounting  nearly  due  S.  in 
the  direction  of  Monte  Viso.  In  less 
than  3  hrs.  from  Bobhio  the  traveller 
reaches  a  group  of  chalets,  called  Fra, 
where  provisions  and  very  tolerable  ac- 
commodation may  be  found  for  the 
night,  by  a  hunter  or  naturalist  wish- 
ing to  explore  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Mo7ite  Meidassa  (10,991')  is  said 
to  lie  accessible  from  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  the  view  is  probably  second 
only  to  that  from  Monte  Viso.  [2^ 
lirs.  from  Pra,  following  the  stream 
of  the  Pellice  to  its  source,  is  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Col  de  Seylieres  (9,247')  — 
(W.M.)],  also  called  ^Colde  C/ievalleref. 
The  scenery  of  the  head  of  tlie  A'alley 
is  very  fine,  and  this  is  the  shortest  and 
most  agreeable  way  for  approaching 
Monte  Viso  from  the  Vaudois  valleys. 
Tlic  chalet  of  La  Ruine  may  be  reached 
in  less  than  an  hour  from  the  summit, 
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and  the  Col  do  la  Traversette  in  even 
less  time  (sec  §  4,  Rte.  A)]. 

The  ascent  to  tlie  Col  de  la  Croix- 
commences  close  to  the  Bcrgerie  de 
Pra,  mounting  steeply  in  zigzags — \\ 
hr.  steady  walking.  From  the  sum- 
mit (7.611')  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
Monte  Viso,  seen  over  the  Col  de  Sey- 
lieres,  and  of  the  defile  of  Mirabouc. 
An  ancient  stone,  carved  with  the  fleur 
de  lys  and  the  cross  of  Savoy,  marks 
the  frontier  of  France.  The  top  of  the 
pass  is  nearly  level  for  about  a  mile, 
and  the  descent  on  the  side  of  France 
easy  and  gradual.  At  La  Monta  the 
track  joins  the  char-road,  which  leads 
in  about  4  m.  to  Abries,  and  from 
thence  to  Guilestre  and  Jloiit  Dauphin. 
The  road  is  described  in  §  4,  lite.  A. 


Route  B. 

riGNEROL    TO    CESANNE — VALLEY   OP 
THE  CHISONE — COL  I>E  SESTKIEEES. 


Hours' 

English 

walking 

miles 

Pprouse 

.     3^ 

12 

>"eiiesci-elle    . 

.     3 

<J 

Pragelas 

.     .  n 

7 

Sesiridies 

.      .    H 

H 

Cesanne 

.    2} 

8 

The  valley  of  the  Chisone,  or  Clusone, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Col  de  Ses- 
trieres,  is  traversed  by  tlie  post-road 
which  is  carried  over  that  Col  to  Ce- 
sanne, in  the  valley  of  the  Dora,  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Mont  Gencvre.  The 
maiu  valley,  and  especially  its  trilni- 
taries,  the  Val  de  S.  Martino  and  the 
Val  Germanasca,  abound  in  beautiful 
scenery,  and  will  well  reward  some 
days  devoted  to  exploring  tiieir  recesses 
and  the  ranges  which  enclose  them. 
The  lower  part  is  usually  called  Val  de 
Perouse,  but  sometimes  Val  de  Feries- 
trelle.  The  upper  ]iart  is  known  as  Val 
Pragelas.  The  road  to  Cesanne  enters 
the  valley  and  approaches  the  1.  bank 
of  the   Chisone    at    a  short  distance 


from  Pignerol.  On  the  1.,  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley,  is  seen  the 
Vaudois  village  of  S.  Germano,  niched 
in  a  ht)!low  of  the  mountain,  and  above 
it  the  hamlet  of  Pramol.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  crossing  the  ridge  which 
sejiarates  Pramol  from  the  Val  An- 
grogna,  and  by  this  detour  a  pedestrian 
may  lengthen  the  way  from  Pignerol 
to  La  Tour  de  Luserue  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner. 

Between  Porte  and  Villar,  about  half- 
way to  Perouse,  the  high-road  passes 
close  to  some  very  extensive  quarries, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  at  a 
place  called  3Ialanaggio.  The  gneiss, 
which  is  developed  here  on  a  great 
scale,  is  extremely  varied  in  its  mineral 
structure,  and  some  of  the  beds  furnish 
stone  which  is  highly  valued  for  archi- 
tectural use.  Huge  blocks  have  been 
extracted  for  the  columns  of  the  new 
church  on  the  Po,  and  other  public 
buildings  in  Turin.  Advancing  farther 
up  the  valley,  the  gneiss  gives  place  to 
a  schist  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
black  mica;  and  at  various  jjoints  in  the 
ranges  which  enclose  the  valley,  es- 
pecially at  the  Col  de  I'Assicta,  serpen- 
tine appears  in  great  masses,  and,  as 
usually  happens,  seems  to  have  modified 
the  mineral  character  of  the  rocks  which 
it  approaches.  About  12  miles  from 
Pignerol  is 

Perouse {2,037') (Inns:  Sole; Auberge 
National),  a  small  town,  but  the  most 
considerable  in  the  valley.  It  stands 
opposite  to  the  opening  of  the  Val  de 
St.  Martin,  through  which  the  Ger- 
manasca torrent  descends  to  join  the 
Chisone.  For  passes  leading  to  La 
Tour  de  Luserne,  Abries,  and  Pra- 
gelas, see  Iltes.  C,  D,  and  F.  The 
road,  which  had  hitherto  been  nearly 
level,  mounts  considerably  in  the  next 
portion  of  the  valley.  Several  small 
hamlets,  surrounded  with  rich  vegeta- 
tion, arc  j)assed;  at  one  of  them,  called 
Villaret,  is  a  mule-track,  which  leads 
in  3  hrs.  to  the  Col  della  liossa,  and 
in  3  hrs.  more  to  Giaveno,  on  the  San- 
gone  torrent,  a  short  distance  from 
the  railway  between  Susa  and  Turin. 
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For  a  lonp:  period  the  Vaiulois  were 
not  permitted  to  settle  in  tiic  main 
valley  of  the  Chisoiie,  being  restrieted 
to  the  valleys  of  Luscrna  and  St.  Martin, 
with  their  tributary  branehes;  but  sinee 
1848  all  religious  disabilities  have 
been  removed,  and  many  of  them  have 
settled  in  the  valley  of  Fenestrelle,  be- 
sides others  who  have  been  attracted 
to  the  capital.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
siderable ascent  in  tliis  stage  of  the 
valley,  it  enjoys  a  liigh summer  temper- 
ature, and  tlie  vine  and  mulberry  both 
flourish  as  f\\r  uj)  as 

Fcneslrelle  (Inn  :  said  to  be  bad  and 
dirty),  a  poor  village  which  crouches 
beneath  the  imposing  worlcs  of  the  Foit 
of  Fenestrelle.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest,  as  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  considei'able,  fortresses 
on  the  frontier  between  France  and 
Italy.  The  works  rise  one  above 
another  in  successive  ranges  on  the 
steep  southern  slope  of  the  valley, 
the  liighest  battery  being  approached 
by  a  gallery,  said  to  contain  3,600 
steps.  Four  detached  forts  command 
the  approaches,  and  nothing  that  mili- 
tary science  could  suggest  has  been 
omitted  in  the  defence  of  this  route 
into  Italy;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  in  case  of  need,  they  would  be 
of  the  slightest  avail  against  a  neighbour 
who  is  master  at  once  of  the  routes  of 
the  Cenis  and  tlie  Col  di  Tenda.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  are 
seen  the  remains  of  former  fortifications, 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1796,  and 
of  others  still  more  ancient,  constructed 
to  defend  the  approaches  from  the  side 
of  Piedmont,  when  this  valley  belonged 
to  France. 

[The  pass  of  the  Col  de  la  Fenetre, 
over  the  range  N.  of  Fenestrelle,  which 
separates  the  valleys  of  the  Dora  and 
the  Cliisone,  leads  to  Susa  in  5  hours. 
It  is  an  extremely  agreeable  and  in- 
teresting walk,  commanding  from  the 
summit  an  admirable  view  of  the  peaks 
on  either  side  of  the  Mont  Cenis  pass.] 

Above  Fenestrelle  the  valley  becomes 
more  Alpine  in  character.  About  half 
way   to   Fragelas,    at   the   hamlet    of 


Pourieres,  a  track  mounts  to  the  right, 
leading  by  the  Col  de  PAxsieta  to  Exilles. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  expedition, 
practicable  for  horses,  and  requiring 
not  more  than  5  hrs.  The  summit 
is  a  plateau  of  considerable  extent, 
which  was  repeatedly  the  scene  of 
military  operations  during  the  wars 
between  France  and  Piedmont.  The 
views  of  the  opposite  range,  from  the 
jNIont  Tabor  to  the  Roche  INIelon,  are 
magnificent.  The  remains  of  redoubts 
are  seen  in  many  places;  and  in  a 
depression  of  the  plateau,  called  the 
Vallon  des  Morts,  the  bodies  of  many 
hundreds  of  brave  men  lie  buried. 

The  last  village  in  the  valley  is 
Sestrieres,  from  whence  the  roail 
mounts  in  zigzags  to  the  Col,  a  nearly 
level  plain  two  miles  long,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  Mont  Albergian. 
The  descent  is  by  long  windings  to  the 
level  of  the  Dora,  which  is  crossed  to 
reach  Cesanne.  On  the  opposite  slope, 
W.  of  that  village,  the  road  of  Mont 
Genevre  is  seen  winding  up  the  valley 
which  loads  to  the  pass  (see  §  6,  Rte. 
A). 


Route  C. 

la  tocr   be  luserne  to  perouse  — ■ 
val  angrogna. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  walk  of  from 
5  to  6  hours,  passing  through  scenery 
which,  for  combination  of  rich  forest 
vegetation,  bold  rocks,  and  sparkling 
torrents,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
About  2^  hrs.  from  La  Tour  is  the 
defile  of  Pra  del  Tor,  famous  in  Vau- 
dois  history;  from  thence  it  is  easy  to 
reach  Pramol  by  a  low  pass,  and  then 
to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Clii- 
sone 3  ni.  below  Perouse.  A  second 
path  hads  along  the  crest  of  the  hills 
(in  great  jnirt  covered  with  forest) 
which  divide  the  lower  Val  de  St. 
Martin  from  the  Chisone;  while  a  third 
and  rather  longer  way  follows  the 
Angrogna  torrent  nearly  to  its  source. 
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and  thence  by  a  low  Col  passes  into  a 
lateral  (.^len  of  the  valley  of  St.  Martin, 
descending  to  Faetto,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  torrent,  opposite  the  large  village  of 
Perrier. 


EOUTE  D. 

PEROrSE  TO  ABRIES,  BY  THE  VAL 

GERMANASCA. 
9  hours'  walk  — about  24  English  miles. 

Opposite  to  Perouse  is  the  opening  of 
tlie  Valley  of  St  Martin,  through  which 
the  united  torrents  from  three  Alpine 
valleys  are  poured  into"  the  Chisone. 
An  easy  ascent  leads  in  less  than  2 
hours  to  Perrier,  or  Perrero,  the  chief 
village  of  the  valley.  Here  resided  Dr. 
Rostan,  an  excellent  botanist,  to  whom 
the  Editor  is  indebted  for  valuable 
information  as  to  this  district.  He 
now  lives  at  San  Germano,  and  will 
be  happy  to  assi:^t,  witli  information  or 
advice,  travellers  who  may  desire  to 
explore  the  neighbouring  valleys.  A 
mile  above  Perrier  the  valley  divides. 
One  branch,  descending  from  the  Al- 
bergian  towards  tlie  SE.,  is  the  proper 
Val  de  St.  Martin;  but  the  upper 
extremity  is  called  Val  de  Massel.  The 
other  branch  of  the  valley,  through 
which  the  Germanasca  flows  to  NE.,  is 
the  Val  Germanasca.  A  branch  of  the 
latter,  mounting  nearly  due  W.,  is 
called  Val  Rodoret. 

The  way  to  Abries  lies  through 
the  Val  Germanasca.  The  principal 
village  is  Pralis,  4  hrs,  from  Perouse, 
consisting  of  four  hamlets.  In  the  second 
of  these  is  the  pastor's  house,  where, 
there  being  no  inn,  lodging  may  usually 
be  obtained.  The  scenery  of  the  Val 
Germanasca  is  very  fine,  especially  the 
upper  part,  from  whence  there  is  a  pass 
into  the  Val  Pollice  by  the  Col  Julien, 
noticed  in  lite.  A,  and  another  to  the 
W.  —  the  Col  7'V«/7/er— leading  into 
the  valley  of  the  llijia.  The  path  lead- 
ing to  this  latter  Col  leaves  the  track 
to  the  Col  d'Abries  2  hrs.  above  Pralis. 
Tiic    Col   d'Abries    is    a     frequented 


pass,  used  even  in  winter;  it  commands 
no  distant  view.  The  summit  is  3 
hrs.  from  Pralis,  and  the  descent, 
passing  the  village  of  Roux,  requires 
2  hrs.  more  to  reach  Abriis.  Starting 
early  from  Perouse,  it  would  not  bo 
difficult  to  reach  Queiras,  or  even 
Guilestre,  on  the  same  day.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  the  same  as  from  La 
Tour  de  Lucerne,  and  in  point  of 
scenery  this  is,  perhaps,  the  finer  of  the 
two  passes. 


EocTE  E. 

PEROUSE  TO  PRAGELAS  — VALDE  MASSEL. 
9  hours'  walk.     lOi  hours  to  Fenestrelle. 

This  route  involves  a  considerable 
detour,  but  leads  through  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  of  this  district,  and  over 
ground  which  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
naturalist. 

From  Perrier  (see  last  Rte )  the 
track  follows  the  NW.  branch  of  the 
Val  de  St.  Martin,  reaching  in  \^  hr. 
the  village  of  Mussel.  1  hr.  farther 
is  Bahille,  above  wliich,  on  a  shelf  of 
the  mountain,  is  the  place  called  Cas- 
tella,  wliere  the  Vaudois,  under  Ar- 
naud,  held  out  for  three  days  against 
the  united  armies  of  France  and  Pied- 
mont. The  upper  end  of  the  valley  is 
closed  by  the  fine  ]3eak  of  the  Albergian 
(9,990'),  which  is  accessible  from  this 
side.  The  Col  du  Piz,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  peak,  leads  to  Pragelas;  while 
the  Col  Albergian  (8,816')  passes  by  the 
E.  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  valley  of 
the  Chisone,  a  little  above  Fenestrelle. 
About  3  hrs.  suffice  to  reach  the 
summit  of  either  pass  from  Balsille. 
The  descent  to  Pi-agclas  occupies  2 
hrs.,  but  ^\  hrs.  are  required  to  reach 
Fenestrelle  from  the  Col  Albergian. 
Both  are  fine  passes,  but  the  latter  ia 
said  to  command  a  finer  view. 
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Route  F. 


PER0U8E  TO  CESANNE,  BY  RODORET. 

About  1^  hr.  above  Perrier  the 
Germanasca  receives  an  afliuent  from 
the  W.,  through  the  Val  Rudoret.  Near 
the  junction  is  the  village  of  Roduret, 
or  Rodoretto,  3^  hrs.  from  Perouse. 
From  the  head  of  this  valley  two  passes 
lead  to  the  westward.  One  of  these  — 
—  the  Cul  delta  Valletta  —  ^  hrs. 
from  Rodorot,  descends  into  the  head  of 
the  vallev  of  the  Chisone  to  Sestrieres, 
reached  "in  this  way  m  8^  hrs.  from 
Perouse  —  not  more  than  lU  m.  in  a 
straight  linc,whereas  the  distance  by  this 
route  must  be  fully  25  miles.  The  Col  de 
Rodoret,  3  hours  f'rom  Rodoret,  lying  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  valley,  crosses  the 
ridge  which  separates  the  Germanasca 
from  the  Ripa  — the  principal  source 
of  the  Dora  Riparia.  The  path  de- 
scends, not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Ripa,  nearlv  at  the  same  point  as  that 
from  the  Col  Frapier  (Rte.  D).  At 
least  4i  hrs.  are  required  to  reach 
Ccsanne;  in  all,  11  hrs.  from  Perouse. 


SECTION  6. 

GENEVRE   DISTRICT. 

Two  of  the  most  copious  streams  of  the 
western  Alps  —  the  Durance  and  the 
Dora  Riparia — liave  their  sources  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Cottian  Alps  to 
the  S.  and  SE.  of  the  Mont  Tabor. 
Both  the  Durance,  which  drains  the 
western  or  outer  side  of  the  angle,  and 
the  Doni,  descending  from  the  inner  or 
E.  face,  divide  towards  their  origin  into 
several  streams,  whose  general  direction 
is  parallel  to  the  dividing  chain.  Thus 
the  Durance  is  formed  near  Brianyon, 
by  the  imion  of  the  Clairee  and  Guisanne 
torrents,  flowing  from  the  NW.,  with 
the   Cerveyrette  from  the   SE.      By  a 


nearly  similar  .arrangement,  the  Dora 
Riparia  owes  its  origin  to  the  confluence 
near  Cesanne  of  the  torrents  flowing 
through  the  parallel  valleys  of  the 
Ripa  and  Tliures,  both  fi-om  the  SE., 
and  receives  at  Uulx,  from  the  NW., 
the  more  abundant  stream  which  de- 
scends through  the  valley  of  Bardon- 
neche.  This  unusual  disposition  of  the 
valleys,  which,  instead  of  radiating  from 
the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Alps,  form  a 
series  of  trenches  parallel  to  it,  corre- 
sponds to  the  portion  of  the  Alpine  chain 
which  has  the  lowest  mean  elevation, 
and  -which,  excepting  only  the  great 
breach  indicated  by  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,has  the  lowest  passes  in  the  range 
from  Carniola  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Mont  Genevre  (6, 102')  and  the  still 
lower  pass  of  the  Col  des  Echelles 
(5,873')  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
the  main  channels  of  communication 
between  France  and  Italy,  if  the  valley 
of  the  Durance  were  not  divided  from 
that  of  the  Rhone  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  Dauphine  Alps. 

In  the  present  section  we  include  the 
portion  of  the  main  chain  lying  on 
either  side  of  the  Mont  Genevre,  along 
with  the  minor  ranges  that  intervene 
between  the  Guisanne  and  Bardonneche 
on  one  side,  and  between  the  Durance 
and  Ripa  on  the  other.  The  entire 
length  of  this  tract,  from  the  Mont 
Tabor  to  the  head  of  the  Val  de 
Thures,  near  Abries,  is  about  30  English 
miles. 


Route  A. 

SUSA   TO 

BRIANCOy,    BY   THE 

GENEVRE. 

Kilo- 
metres 
Exilles       .        .        .        12 
Oiilx  ....        12 
Cesanne      ...          8 
Mont  Genevre  .        .        10 
Briaui;on   ...        12 

English 
miles 

?! 

.5 

H 

331 


The  portion  of  this  route  between 
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Siisa  and  Oiilx  properly  belongs  to  the 
next  §,  but  is  most  conveniently  in- 
•.ladcd  here. 

Diligences  run  daily  from  the  rail- 
■>vay  station  at  Susa,  employing  at  least 
?  hours  to  reach  Brian9on.  Between 
Ocsanne  and  Brian^on,  a  pedestrian, 
uiking  advantage  of  the  short  cuts, 
may  travel  more  quickly  than  the 
uiligence. 

For  about  6  miles  from  Susa  the 
road  keeps  to  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Dora, 
ascending  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  river,  through  a  valley  well  }ilanted 
with  walnut  trees,  and  here  and  there 
gaining  glimpses  of  the  high  peaks  to 
the  N.  It  passes  to  the  left  bank  a 
short  way  below  the  defile  in  which 
stands  the  Fort  of  Exilles,  which  com- 
]jletely  commanded  this  road  from 
France  into  Italy,  but  is  now  rendered 
useless  since  France  possesses  the  crest 
of  the  Mont  Cenis.  In  the  village  of 
Exilles  there  is  an  inn  (Poste)  which 
seems  decently  kept. 

27  m.  above  Exilles  is  Salabertrand, 
or  Salbeltrand,  the  site  of  one  of  the 
Vaudois  victories,  under  the  leadership 
of  Henri  Arnaud.  5  m.  farther  is  Oulx 
(3,514')  (Inns  :  Aubcrge  National,  fair; 
Lion  d'Or),  a  large  village  at  the 
junction  of  the  Bardonneche  with  the 
Dora,  considerably  increased  in  im- 
portance since  the  works  for  the  great 
tunnel  have  l)een  in  operation  (see 
Kte.  F).  This  ]>art  of  the  valley, 
sometimes  called  Vallee  d'Oulx,  is  very 
interesting  to  the  botanist.  Astraaalus 
iiuslriaciis,  Pruniis  b/iyajiiiacn,  Cen- 
tranthus  aiigiistifoliiis,  and  other  very 
rare  species  are  found  in  the  valley,  and 
the  Alpine  ranges  on  either  side  arc 
not  less  rich. 

The  last  v  llage  in  the  main  valley  is 
Cesmine  (4,419'),  where  there  are  two 
or  three  poor  inns.  Here  the  road  from 
the  Col  de  Sestriercs  and  the  ])aths 
from  Serviores  and  Abries  (Rtcs.  B 
and  C)  converge. 

[To  the  NW.  is  the  Mont  ChaherUm 
(10,258'),  the  highest  of  the  neighbour- 
ing summits,  which  may  be  easily 
reached  in  4  hours  from  Cesanne.     The 


peak  is  nearly  isolated  from  all  the 
surrounding  ranges  by  the  Ruisseau 
Sec  on  the  W.,  and  another  torrent 
to  the  N.,  which  joins  the  Dora  at  the 
hamlet  of  Fenils,  between  Oulx  and 
Cesanne.  An  unfrequented  pass,  the 
Col  de  Chaherton,  connects  together  the 
head  of  the  Kuisseau  Sec  with  that 
of  the  Vallon  des  Fenils.  From  the  Col, 
where  the  botanist  will  be  glad  to  find 
the  rare  Berardia  subacaulis,  it  is  easy 
to  reach  the  summit,  which  lies  nearly 
due  S.  The  way  by  the  Kuisseau  Sec  is 
somewhat  easier  than  that  by  Fenils,] 

The  high  road  from  Cesanne  to  the 
Mont  Gcnevi-e  winds  along  the  slopes 
of  loose  debris  that  cover  the  S.  base 
of  the  Mont  Chaherton,  making  a 
considerable  detour  before  it  gains 
the  height  of  the  pass.  This  lies 
over  an  undulating  }dateau,  nearly 
level  at  the  summit,  where  stands  an 
obelisk  marking  the  completion  of 
the  road  in  1807,  and  the  village  of 
Bourg  Mont  Genicre,  with  the  French 
douane,  6,102  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
new  road  descending  into  the  valley  of 
the  Durance  is  very  well  constructed, 
and  its  long  windings  jiresent  interesting 
and  varied  views  of  the  neighbouring 
Alps,  and  of  the  city  of  Brianron  with 
its  ))icturesque  forts.  The  i)edestrian 
will,  however,  prefer  the  old  road,  which 
descends  much  more  directly,  through  a 
pine  forest,  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
petty  stream  from  the  plateau,  which  is 
sometimes  treated  as  the  ju-oper  source 
of  the  Durance.  Both  roads  reach  the 
valley  of  the'  Clairee  at  the  hamlet  of 
La  Vachctte,  about  2  m.  above 

Brianfon  (Ijjus  :  Ours,  tolerable; 
Hotel  de  la  Paix,  dirty,  but  good 
cidsine),  a  very  small  city,  and  a  fortress 
of  the  first  class,  4,334  feet  above  the 
sea.  There  is  nothing  in  the  town  to 
attract  a  stranger  ;  but  the  forts  which 
encompass  it,  and  are  even  carried  up 
the  ncightiouring  peaks,  deserve  a  visit, 
although  their  height  has  been  strangely 
exaggerated.  Permission  must  be  ob- 
taineil  from  the  commandant  of  the 
fortress.  The  largest  is  the  Fort  des 
Trois  Tetcs  ;  on  the  same  level  is  Fort 
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Dauphin  ;  and  300  feet  higher,  over- 
looking the  Durance,  is  Fort  Randouil- 
let.  Above  these  are  the  Fort  d'Anjou 
and  the  Pointe  du  Jour,  the  latter  1,276 
feet  above  the  town.  On  tiie  very 
summit  of  tlic  Mont  Infernet  (7,808') 
are  the  remains  of  redoul)ts  thrown  up 
in  1814.  Fur  the  Ktc.  from  Brianyon 
to  Grenoble,  see  §  8. 

The  neighbourhood  of  BriauQon 
abounds  in  rare  plants.  Amongst 
tliem  may  be  mentioned  Astragalus 
auslriacus  and  A.  t'esicarius,  Orytropis 
Halleri,  Prunus  brujantittca,  Tclejiliium 
Imperati,  Brassica  repanda,  Berardia 
iubacaulis,  lihaponticum,  helcniijulium, 
Crepis  pytjmaa,  Androsace  septcntrion- 
alis,  and  Bulbocodium  vernum. 


Route  B. 

qceyras  to  briaxgon — col 
d'izouard. 

7i  hours'  walk  by  the  Col  d'Izouard. 

For  a  pedestrian  going  from  the 
valleys  of  Monte  Viso  to  Brian9on, 
this  route  is  much  preferable  to  that 
by  Guilestre  and  the  Durance.  The 
scenery  is  wild  and  singular  rather 
than  grand,  but  the  district  traversed 
is  in  many  ways  interesting,  especially 
to  a  naturalist. 

From  Queyras  (§4,  Rte.  A)  a  char- 
road  leads  in  \\\w.  lo  Arvieux  {5,105'), 
on  the  Riviere  torrent.  From  thence  a 
mule-track  mounts  to  Bmnissard,  the 
highest  village.  The  valley  here  forks. 
One  branch  leads  N\V.  to  the  Col  des 
Apes,  over  which  a  path  passes  by  the 
Chalets  des  Ayes  to  Villar  St.  Pan- 
crace,  near  Brian^on.  Tliis  is  probably 
a  shorter  but  more  difficult  way  than 
that  by  the  N.  branch  of  the  valley 
terminating  in  the  Cold'I:ouard{a)>oin 
6,560),  which  is  throughout  ]iracti- 
cable  <()r  mules,  and  may  be  reached 
in  2|  hrs.  from  Arvieux.  '  The  last 
part  of  the  ascent  is  exceedingly  wild 
and  ciiriou«,  the  track  winding  through 
vast  masses  of  perfectly  bare  rock  of 
bright   red  and   rcddish-jellow   sand- 


stone, now  worn  down  into  enormous 
screes,  now  varied  by  immense  blocks 
of  fantastic  shapes,  chiefly  needles,  but 
often  the  most  grotesque  and  irregular 
pillars.  The  scene  was  jjcrfectly  soli- 
tary and  silent,  and  very  wierd  and 
striking.' — ( E.  L.  ]  The  view  from  the 
summit  (about  8,000')  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  snowy  range  of  Dauphine, 
and  some  fine  peaks  W.  of  Monte  Viso. 
On  the  N.  side  is  a  new  building,  built 
for  a  refuge  in  bad  weather,  where 
bread  and  wine  may  be  obtained.  The 
descent,  at  first  N\V.,  then  due  N., 
reaches  the  Cerveijretle  torrent  at  the 
village  of  Ceruieres  (5, .578').  [From 
hence  there  is  a  littie  frequented  pass 
to  Cesanne,  by  the  Col  de  Bousson 
(7,006'),  also  called  Col  de  Cerveyrette 
(3  hrs,  to  the  Col,  3  hrs.  from  thence 
to  Cesanne).]  Below  Cervieres  the 
valley  descends  WNW.  to  Brian9on. 
The  rocky  slo])es  preserve  throughout 
the  same  arid  character,  although  there 
is  an  abundance  of  running  water  in 
countless  streams.  About  Sk  hrs.  are 
required  for  the  descent  from  the  Col 
to  Brian9on.  There  is  a  way  shorter 
and  steeper  than  either  of  those  above 
noticed,  by  the  Col  Perdu  (about  8,200') 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Rochebrune 
(10,906'),  a  fine  peak,  said  to  command 
an  extensive  panoramic  view. 


Route  C. 
abries  to  cesanne. 

About  7J  hours  by  the  Col  de  Thures-8J hours 
by  Col  de  la  Mait. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  convergence 
of  many  valleys,  that  seem  to  radiate 
from  a  point  near  to  Abrius  (§  4,  Rte. 
A),  that  village  is  the  centre  from 
whence  many  paths  lead  to  as  many 
Al])ine  passes.  Three  passes  into  the 
Val  PcUice  are  described  in  §  5,  Rte. 
A;  another — the  Col  d'Abries — is  no- 
ticed in  the  same  direction,  Rte.  D;  two 
more,  leading  to  Cesanne  through  the 
Val  de  Thures,  or  through  that  of  the 
Ri])a,  naturally  fall  within  this  section; 
and  a  seventh  pass,  known  to  the  inn- 
keeper at  Abries,  and  said  to  be  im- 
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practicable  for  horses,  leads  to  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  the  Cervevrette,  joining 
the  Rte.  last  described  at  the  villaire 
of  Cervieres.  Information  as  to  this, 
as  well  as  the  two  following  passes,  is 
desired. 

The  shortest  way  from  Abries  to 
Cesanne  is  by  the  Col  de  Thures,  through 
the  -westernmost  of  the  two  jiarallel 
valleys  that  unite  near  Cesanne,  with  the 
torrent  from  the  Mont  Genevre,  to  form 
the  Dora  Eiparia.  In  2  hrs.  from 
Abries  the  mule-path  reaches  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Col,  and  from  5  to  6  hrs. 
are  required  for  the  long  descent  thence 
to  Cesanne. 

Farther  E.,  and  more  distant  from 
Abries,  is  the  Col  de  la  Mail,  which 
leads  from  a  tributary  glen  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Guil  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ripa.  Nearly  3  hrs.  arc  required  for 
the  ascent  from  Abries.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Kipa  ton-ent,  here  near 
to  its  source,  are  the  two  passes  of  Fra- 
pier  and  Rodoret,  described  in  the  last 
section.  The  former,  which  is  nearest 
to  the  head  of  the  valley,  may  be  reached 
in  1  hr.  from  the  Col  de  la  Mait,  but 
the  Col  d'Abries  offers  a  nearer  and 
more  interesting  way  from  Abries  to  the 
Val  Germanasca.  The  descent  through 
the  valley  of  the  Ripa  is  at  least  as  long- 
as  that  from  the  Col  de  Thures  ;  the 
path  is  rough,  but  practicable  for  horses, 
and  not  very  interesting  in  poiat  of 
scenery. 


Route  D. 

bbiak9on  to  st.  michel  col  de 

galibier. 

About  11|  hours'  walk. 

Brian9on  is  the  centre  of  a  consider- 
able passenger  traffic  along  three  great 
roads — that  of  the  valley  of  the  Du- 
rance, leading  down  to  the  plains  of 
Provence  ;  the  easy  pass  of  Mont 
GeneTre,  into  Piedmont;  and  the  road 
for  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  almost  equally 
accessible  by  the  Col  du  Lautaret.     The 


intercourse  with  Savoy  to  the  N.  is  on 
a  far  more  hmited  scale,  although  prac- 
ticable passes  lead  to  the  valley  of  the 
Arc  from  each  of  the  two  main  branches 
of  the  Dm-ance — the  Clairee  and  the 
Guisanne.  The  best  known  of  these 
passes  is  the  Col  de  Galibier,  which  is 
generally  considered  the  limit  between 
the  Cottian  and  the  Dauphine  Alps. 

The  valley  of  the  Guisanne,  traversed 
by  the  high-road  from  Brian^on  to 
Grenoble,  is  described  in  §  8,  Rte.  A. 
A  guide  and  horse  for  the  Col  de  Gali- 
liicr  may  be  engaged  at  Moncstier,  or 
at  the  little  inn  at  Le  Lauzet,  about 
4  m.  farther  up  the  valley  of  the  Gui- 
sanne. 

[From  Le  Lauzet  a  path  mounts  along 
the  Bif  torrent  to  the  Col  de  la  Pon- 
sonniire,  a  rather  shorter  but  more 
laborious  pass  to  St.  Michel  than  that  ' 
here  described.  The  path  joins  that 
from  the  Col  de  Galibier  about  1  hr. 
before  reaching  Valloires.] 

The  way  to  the  Col  de  Gcdibier  fol- 
lows the  high-road  to  a  point  about  half- 
way between  La  Madeleine  and  the 
summit  of  the  Col  du  Lautaret,  and  then 
mounts  steeply  along  the  torrent  which 
descends  from  the  N\V.  until,  in  2  hrs. 
from  Le  Lauzet,  it  attains  the  summit 
of  the  CoL  Many  of  the  rarest  plants 
of  the  French  Alps  are  found  in  the 
ascent.  The  pass  is  9, 1 54  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  commands  a  magnihcent  view 
to  the  S  ,  extending  from  the  Mont 
Viso  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Pelvoux 
group.  On  the  side  of  Savoy  the  pro- 
spect is  also  wild  and  striking,  but  more 
confined.  The  Col  lies  about  half-way 
between  the  Ptc  des  Truis  Eveches 
(10,236')  to  the  W.,  and  the  Roche  du 
Grand  Galibier  (10,637')  to  the  E.  The 
Col  de  la  Ponsoniiierc  lies  to  the  E.  of 
the  latter  peak.  In  about  2^  hrs.,  de- 
scending from  the  Col,  keeping  chiefly 
to  the  right  bank  till  within  Ahr.  of  the 
village,  the  track  reaches  Valloires,  v^hcra 
the  main  torrent  receives  a  consider- 
able affluent  from  a  lateral  valley  whicn 
mounts  to  the  S.E.,  and  communicates 
by  a  high  and  difficult  pass  (Col  de 
r Aiguille  Noire?)  with  the  head  of  the 
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valley  of  the  Clairt'C.  The  little  inn 
at  Valloiros  is  decent,  but  sometimes 
not  open  when  the  vil]ap;ers  are  busy 
with  their  cattle  on  the  upper  pastures. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Val- 
loire  torrent  has  cut  its  way  through 
an  inaccessible  gorge.  To  reach  St. 
Michel  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  for 
nearly  1  hr.  to  a  col,  marked  by  three 
crosses  and  an  oratory,  commanding 
a  very  fine  view  on  the  one  side  over 
the  valley  of  the  Arc,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  Ai'.niilles  d'Arve,  and  the  Pic 
des  Ecrins.  The  descent  to  St.  Mi- 
chel, about  3,000  ft.  below  the  col,  is 
by  a  steep  and  rather  rough  mule-path. 
The  way  from  Yalloires  to  St.  Michel 
by  St.  Martin  d'outre  Arc,  indicated  in 
the  first  edition,  is  very  circuitous.  In 
taking  this  pass  from  Monestier,  fully 
8i  hrs.  should  be  allowed,  exclusive  of 
halts — 3^  hrs.  for  the  ascent,  and  5  for 
the  descent  from  the  Col  to  St.  ]Michel 
(§  7,  Rte.  A\  The  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment maps  of  the  Vallon  de  Valloire  and 
the  adjoining  valleys  are  very  incorrect. 


Route  E. 

briaxcon  to  modane — mokt  tabor. 

Nearly  11  hours'  walk  to  Modaiie. 

The  direct  route  from  Brian^on  to 
Modane,  or  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arc 
(see  §  7,  Rte.  A),  involves  two  passes 
over  the  main  chain  between  France  and 
Piedmont,  but  is,  nevertheless,  rather 
shorter  and  less  laborious  than  the  pass 
described  in  the  last  route  to  St. 
Michel.  The  Col  des  Echelles,  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Clairee  and 
Bardonncche,  is  the  lowest  in  the  entire 
chain  of  the  Alps,  excepting  only  the 
two  great  gaps  that  lead  from  the  valley 
of  the  Adige  to  that  of  the  Inn  ;  and 
the  Col  de  la  Saume,  by  which  the 
passage  from  Piedmont  into  Savoy  is 
here  accomplished,  is  easy  and  tolerably 
frequented,  so  that  in  fine  weather  a 
guide  is  not  required  on  this  route. 

From  La  Vachette,  where  the  high- 


road of  the  Genevre  leaves  the  banks 
of  the  Clairee,  a  char-road  mounts 
through  the  valley  of  that  torrent,  some- 
times called  Val  de  Nevuche,  to  Plan- 
pinef,  3  hours  from  Brian^on.  The 
ascent  is  very  gentle,  as  Planpinet  is 
but  576  feet  above  the  city.  Less  than 
a  mile  above  the  village  a  frequented 
track  mounts  to  the  right,  towards 
the  Col  des  Echelles  de  Phmpinet, 
the  summit  of  which  is  but  5,873  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
pass  is  a  rock,  which  resembles  a  gi- 
gantic tower.  The  descent  on  the  N. 
side  is  short  but  steep,  in  part  by  steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  is  scarcely  practi- 
calde  for  laden  mules.  It  leads  into  the 
Valetroite,  a  narrow  glen  through 
which  the  Melezel  torrent  descends 
from  the  Mont  Tabor  to  join  the  three 
other  streams  which  meet  at  Bardon- 
ncche (Rte.  F).  At  the  base  of  the 
descent,  the  track  from  the  Col  falls 
into  a  char-road,  and  encounters  the 
signs  of  human  industry,  which  has 
here  been  actively  stimulated  by  the 
great  works  in  progress  connected  with 
the  tunnel  through  the  Alps.  The 
water  of  the  Melezel  has  been  used 
to  work  the  machines  for  compress- 
ing air,  and  limekilns  and  work- 
shops have  arisen  in  this  wild  and 
remote  glen.  From  this  point,  Bar- 
donneche  may  be  reached  in  1  hr.,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  take  that  place 
on  the  way  to  Modane  (see  next 
Rte.) ;  but  the  more  direct  course 
mounts  to  the  NW.,  along  the  Melezel, 
which  is  crossed  several  times,  to 
the  poor  hamlet  of  VuUtroite  (about 
3  hrs.  from  Planpinet),  where  the 
char-road  comes  to  an  end.  From 
hence,  the  summit  of  the  Mont  Tabor 
is  seen  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  but 
presents  a  less  imposing  appearance 
than  the  nearer  peak  of  La  Muande. 
Above  Valetroite  the  torrent  is  crossed 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  soon  after  the 
path  to  the  Col  de  la  Saume  begins  to 
ascend  rather  steeply,  through  a  lateral 
glen  which  opens  to  the  N.  About  1^ 
hr.  sufliccs  to  gain  the  summit,  from 
whence  some  of  the  peaks  of  the  Pel- 
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Toux  group  are  visible  over  the  inter- 
vening ranges.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
Col  are  two  small  lakes,  below  which 
the  descent,  a  little  E.  of  N.,  is  very 
easy,  over  grassy  slopes,  passing  the 
chalets  of  Replanctta.  A  path  mount- 
ing to  the  E.,  over  a  low  col,  connects 
this  pass  with  that  of  La  Koue  (Rtc. 
F).  Lower  down  is  a  group  of  chalets, 
called  La  Louze,  below  whicli  a  more 
rapid  descent  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
torrent  leads  in  1  hr.  from  the  Col  to 
the  opening  of  a  lateral  valley  on  the 
rt.,  leading  to  the  Col  de  la  Roue. 
15  min.  lower  down  the  path  crosses 
a  very  picturesque  and  partly  natural 
bridge.  Nearly  1  hr.  farther  on,  and 
above  the  junction  of  another  torrent 
from  the  rt.,  is  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Charmet.  a  sanctuary  long 
celebrated  in  the  district  of  INLiurienne. 
From  hence  a  char-road  leads  to  jNIo- 
dane,  bearing  round  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  in  a  NVV.  direction,  through 
a  pine  forest,  where  the  pedestrian  may 
shorten  his  way  by  a  judicious  choice 
of  short  cuts.  Gaining  hei-e  and  there 
a  glim]5se  of  the  glaciers  N.  of  Modane, 
and  of  those  of  the  Grandes  Rousses 
to  the  W.,  the  traveller  reaches  Modane 
(§  7,  Rte.  A)  in  1  hr.  from  the 
Chapel,  or  about  3}  hrs.  from  the  Col. 
Four  hours  ai'e  necessary  for  the  ascent 
on  this  side. 

The  Mont  Tahnr  (10,4.36')  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  favourable 
points  for  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
western  Alps,  and  one  of  the  most 
easily  accessible  of  the  higher  summits. 
It  is  most  conveniently  .ascended  from 
Bardonncche  by  the  Valetroite,  but 
may  also  be  reached  from  IModane  by 
the  Col  de  la  Saume,  or  from  St.  IMichcl 
by  way  of  Valmeinier.  In  the  ascent 
from  Bardonneclie,  the  char- road 
through  the  Valetroite  is  followed,  as 
far  as  the  highest  chalets,  ?i  hrs. 
When  these  are  passed,  instead  of 
mounting  the  lateral  valley  which  leads 
to  the  Col  de  la  Saume,  the  asccmt  con- 
tinues due  NW.  through  the  gorge  of 
tlie  Bridoire.  Tlie  patli  ascends  steeply 
by  zigzags    on   the    right  side  of  the 


torrent,  above  the  narrow  cleft  through 
which  it  forces  its  way.  In  |  hr.  the 
upper  pasturages  of  the  valley  ai-e 
gained,  and  these  are  succeeded  by 
another  long  and  steep  ascent,  leading 
to  a  wild  hollow  enclosed  on  the  left, 
or  SW.,  by  the  precipices  of  the 
Muande.  The  way  follows  the  torrent, 
which  flows  at  the  base  of  enormous 
piles  of  debris  fallen  from  these  cliffs, 
uritil  in  about  1  hr.  farther  a  point  is 
gained  which  overlooks  a  small  lake  of 
deep  blue  water,  half  choked  by  the 
huge  blocks  tliat  fall  into  it  from  the  N. 
face  of  the  Muande,  which  from  this 
pomt  is  a  very  grand  object.  Keeping 
to  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  the  ascent 
continues  nearly  due  W.  over  piles  of 
debris,  till  in  about  2h  hrs.  from  Vale- 
troite the  crest  of  the  Col  de  la  Muande 
is  attained.  This  is  a  depression  in  the 
ridge  extending  S.  from  the  Mont  Tabor 
to  the  Mont  Chaberton,  and  dividing 
the  tributaries  of  the  Dora  from  the 
Clairee.  The  view  is  already  very  ex- 
tensive. Descending  a  little  from  the 
Col,  and  bearing  to  the  rt.,  a  stream 
is  crossed  near  to  wliere  it  issues  from 
a  snow-rilt  of  the  Mont  Tabor,  and  the 
ascent  towards  the  summit  is  thence- 
forward by  a  well-traced  path,  marked 
at  intervals  by  crosses,  and  the  little 
chapel  which  stands  on  the  highest 
platform  of  the  mountain  comes  dis- 
tinctly into  view.  About  |  hr.  from 
the  Col,  the  edge  of  tiie  upper  snow- 
field  is  attained.  As  this  is  usually 
very  soft,  and  undermined  by  streamlets, 
it  is  usual  to  bear  a  little  to  the  left  in 
order  to  avoid  the  steeper  part  of  the 
snow-slope.  There  is  no  diflBculty 
whatever  in  the  ascent,  which  might 
even  be  accomplished  on  mule-back. 
The  last  portion  of  the  ascent  is,  how- 
ever, fatiguing,  from  the  adhesive  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  composed  of  mud 
mixed  with  half-melted  snow.  The 
chapel,  which  is  often  visited  by  pil- 
grims in  the  month  of  September,  is 
near  the  pyramid  erected  in  1822, 
a  short  distance  W.  of  the  chapel, 
by  tlie  olHcers  engaged  in  geodesic 
operations.     Tlie  panorama  from  the 
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sammit  includes  all  the  higher  peaks 
of  the  western  Alps.  Among  tlie  re- 
markable objects  nearer  at  hanil,  is  the 
head  of  tlie  Valmeinier,  with  a  dark 
lake,  one  of  twelve  that  are  reckoned  in 
that  wild  valley.  The  summit  is 
reached  in  1^  hr.  from  tiic  Col  de  la 
Muande,  or  6^  hrs.  from  Bardonneche. 
Tlie  descent"  to  tiiai  place  may  be 
effected  in  -t  hrs. 

In  making  the  ascent  from  Modane, 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  reaching  the 
Col  dc  la  8aume  (4  iirs).  Descend 
a  short  w;iy  on  t!ie  S.  side,  and,  in- 
stead of  following  the  regular  track  to 
Valetroite,  bearing  to  the  rt.  across 
stony  pastures,  you  reach  in  20  min. 
a  hollow  recess  in  the  mountain, 
by  Avhich  it  is  i>ossible  to  attain  the 
summit  in  a  nearly  direct  line;  but 
it  is  an  easier  course  to  bear  to  the 
left,  over  i>ilcs  of  quartz  blocks,  and 
mount  towards  the  Muande,  till  near 
the  httle  lake  at  its  base,  when,  as 
in  the  way  above  described,  the  ascent 
is  continued  to  the  crest  of  the  Col 
de  la  Muande,  Ij  hr.  from  the  Col 
de  la  Saume.  From  ]\Iodane  to 
the  summit  rather  more  than  7  hrs. 
are  requisite,  and  6  hrs.  for  the  de- 
scent. 

A  third  way  to  the  summit  is  from 
the  Valmeinier,  which  pours  its  torrent 
into  the  Arc,  close  to  St.  Jlichel.  A 
rapid  ascent  leads  from  St.  IMichel  to 
the  mining  village  oi  Valmeinier  (4,838'), 
and,  after  passing  two  or  three  hamlets 
farther  up  the  valley,  attains  the  chapel 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Neiges  (7,1 85')- 
From  thence  the  track  descends  to  cross 
a  gully,  and  then  mounts  gently  over 
green  pastures  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
torrent.  A  small  glacier  must  be 
crossed  to  gain  the  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain. From  Valmeinier  the  ascent  is 
made  in  about  G  hrs.  ;  the  descent  re- 
quires 4^  hrs. 

Guides  may  be  found  at  Bardonneche 
and  at  Modane.  At  the  latter  place, 
Pierre  Antoine  Glain  is  recommended; 
pay,  6  to  8  fr.  per  day. 


KoLTE  F. 

SIODAKE    TO    CESANNE — TUNNEL 
TIUIOLGH    THE    ALPS. 

9^  hours  by  the  Col  de  Frejus  ;  1(J|  hours  by  the 
Cul  de  la  Koue. 

Besides  the  Col  dc  la  Saume,  de- 
scribed in  the  last  Koute,  two  other 
passes  lead  more  directly  from  Modane 
to  Cesanne,  or  to  Susa,  by  Bardonneche. 
These  passes  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention since  the  commencement  of  the 
great  tunnel  which  is  to  open  a  passage 
for  the  railway  from  Chambcry  to  Turin, 
under  this  portion  of  the  chain.  It  is 
often  improperly  called  the  Tunnel  of 
the  Mont  Cenis,  although  separated 
from  that  pass  by  the  great  peak  of  the 
]Mont  d'Ambin,  with  its  glaciers,  and 
very  nearly  16  miles  farther  W. 

1.  Tlie  shortest  path  from  Modane  to 
Bardonneche  lies  over  the  Col  de  Frt'jus; 
but  it  is  rough,  and  fit  only  for  a  pedes- 
trian. The  track  leading  to  the  Col  de 
la  Saume  (see  last  Kte.)  is  followed  to 
tlie  cliapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Charmet, 
and  Jor  35  min.  farther  (in  all  1|  hr. 
ascending)  to  a  stone  bridge  cross- 
ing a  stream  which  descends  from  SSE. 
through  a  picturesque  glen  called  La 
Combe  d'Arrionda.  The  ascent  up 
that  glen  is  at  first  easy,  crossing  pas- 
tures under  which,  at  a  dcjith  of  some 
1,600  or  ),800  feet,  the  tunnel  is  here- 
after to  i)ass.  At  the  head  ot  the  glen 
a  very  steep  slojie  leads  up  to  the  Col 
de  Fiejus,  2  hrs.  from  the  bridge, 
and  3|  from  Modane.  The  railway 
engiricers  have  constructed  an  ob- 
servatory on  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
some  way  E.  of  the  Col.  Ij  hr.  of 
rather  rajnd  descent  through  a  barren 
glen  leads  down  to 

Bardonniche  (Inns:  La  Percec  des 
Alpes,  small  and  poor;  Cavallo  Bianco, 
still  smaller,  civil  jjeople,  and  charges 
reasonable;  Italia).  Owing  to  the 
number  of  visitors,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  a  room.  This  was  until  lately  a 
neglected  Alpine  village,  about  4,260 
feet  above  the  sea;  but  now  a  place  of 
great  resort  and  of  industrial  activity, 
owing   to   the  works   in    progress   for 
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piercing  the  tunnel,  the  entrance  to 
whicli  is  about  I  m.  distant.  The  posi- 
tion, in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  junction  of 
four  streams — that  of  the  Mclczel,  from 
"Valetroite  (lite.  E)  ;  those  from  the 
Col  do  Frejus  and  Col  de  la  Roue;  and 
that  of  RochemoUe,  from  the  NE. — is 
agreeable  and  picturesque.  The  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  overlook  the  village. 
Several  rare  plants,  such  as  Euphrasia 
lanceolata.  Inula  montann,  FIcrniaria 
incana,  Hieracium  Lawsoni,  &c.,  are 
found  near  the  village.  A  good  road 
leads  from  Bardouneche  to  Oulx,  nearly 
8  m.  ;  from  thence  to  Cesanne  is  5  m. 
by  the  high  road  of  the  Mont  Genevi-c; 
or  to  Susa  1.5  m.,  if  the  traveller  wish 
to  descend  into  Piedmont. 

2.  A  much  easier  but  longer  way 
from  Modane  to  Bardouneche  is  by  the 
Col  de  la  Roue.  Instead  of  turning 
off  to  the  1.  from  the  path  to  the  Col 
de  la  Saume,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Combe  d'Arrionda,  the  main  valley  is 
followed  for  about  1  hr.  farther  to  the 
opening  of  another  glen,  also  on  the 
1.  hand  in  ascending,  close  to  some 
chalets  called  Pra  de  Riou  (2|  hrs. 
from  Modane).  After  mounting  through 
some  stunted  pines,  the  path  lies  over 
open  pastures  to  another  group  of  clialcts 
called  Fontaine  Froide,  1  ^  hr.  from  Pra 
deRiou.  Afurthcrascentof  halfanhour, 
by  a  path  which  even  in  winter  is  well 
marked  by  poles,  leads  to  the  summit 
of  the  Col  de  la  Roue  (8,3.34'?),  one  of 
the  most  easily  accessible  passes  of  the 
Alps  (4|  hrs.  from  Modane).  The 
descent  lies  through  a  treeless  and 
dreary  glen,  leading  in  2  hrs.  to  Bar- 
douneche. 

The  Tunnel  through  the  Alps  is  an 
undertaking  of  such  general  interest 
and  importance,  that  a  short  notice  of  it 
will  be  acceptable. 

The  merit  of  proposing  the  plan 
which  has  been  finally  ado})tcd  is  due 
to  M.  Medail,  of  Bardonncclic,  who 
spent  many  years  in  examining  this 
part  of  the  Alpine  chain,  and  lived  long 
enough  to  sec  his  project  entertained 
by  the  connnission  appointed  by  the 
Sardinian  Government  to  consider  the 


feasibility  of  a  railway  tunnel  which 
should  pierce  the  Cottian  Alps.  No 
other  line  equally  short  has  yet  been 
proposed  for  a  tunnel  starting  from  so 
moderate  an  elevation.  The  N.  terminus 
of  the  tunnel  is  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  about  400  feet  above  the 
hamlet  of  Fourneaux,  on  the  high 
road  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  1^  m.  below 
Modane.  The  opening  is  3,904  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  to  reach  it 
the  railway  will  mount  the  valley  as 
far  as  Modane,  and  then  retura  by  an 
incline  of  moderate  slope.  The  entire 
distance  to  be  pierced  is  12.220  metres, 
or  7|  English  miles.  For  one-half 
of  the  way — on  the  N.  side  of  the  < 
centre  —  the  railway  will  rise  with  an 
uniform  slope  of  ^g  to  the  height  of  ' 
4,377  feet,  and  thence  descend  very  , 
slightly  to  the  southern  terminus,  near  ^ 
to  Bardouneche,  4,344  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  main  diificulty  of  this  great 
enterprise  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  height 
of  the  mountain  above  the  tunnel  made 
it  impossible  to  give  access  to  it  by 
vertical  shafts,  which  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  ventilation  and  multiply  the 
points  at  which  the  work  may  be  carried 
on.  To  overcome  these  two  formidable 
objections  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
machines  which  should  provide  moi'e 
effectual  means  for  ventilation  than  any 
hitherto  in  use,  and  at  the  same  time 
penetrate  the  rock  more  rapidly  than 
the  ordinary  pi-ocess  of  blasting.  When 
the  matter  was  first  seriously  exa- 
mined, it  was  estimated  tliat,  even  if 
it  were  possible  for  workmen  to  labour 
in  a  sliait  of  such  depth,  and  in  air 
vitiated  by  tlie  freijuent  cxiilosion  of 
gunpowder,  it  would  have  required 
tiiirty-six  years  to  accomplish  the  work 
l)y  such  means  as  were  then  available. 
The  demand  for  new  machinery  led  to 
a  supply  of  ingenious  projects,  of  which 
tliat  finally  adopted  was  devised  by 
two  Piedniontcse  engineers.  ]MM.  Som- 
meiller  and  Grattoui.  The  motive 
])ower  is  derived  from  a  waterfall  about 
65  feet  in  height,  by  wliich  atmospheric 
air  is  conqiressed  and  made  available 
in  tlic  interior  of  the  tunnel  at  once  for 
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ventilation,  for  piercing  the  rock,  and  for 
removing  the  rubbish.  On  the  N.  side 
the  system  is  modified  in  order  to  use 
the  current  of  the  Arc  for  motive  power. 
The  progress  during  the  last  tliree  years 
has  surpassed  expectation,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  great  work  may  be 
finally  achieved  in  1872.  The  visits 
of  strangers  being  found  to  interfere 
■with  the  work,  permission  is  now  given 
only  in  special  cases. 


SECTION  7. 


CEXIS   DISTRICT. 


Tn  this  district  we  include  that  por- 
tion of  the  chain  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Arc  and  tlie 
Dora  Riparia,  which  adjoins  the  pass 
of  Mont  Ccnis.  On  cither  side  of 
the  pass  two  peaks  of  considerable 
height,  each  flanked  by  extensive 
glaciers  and  snow-fields  —  the  Roche 
Melon  and  the  Mont  d'Anibin — are  the 
watch-towers  of  this  portion  of  the 
rampart  that  should  protect  Italy  from 
the  greed  of  her  northern  neighbours. 
Though  traversed  daily  by  hundreds  of 
travellers  of  every  condition,  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  district  for  the  lover  of  na- 
ture have  been  scarcely  at  all  recog- 
nised. The  accommodation  to  be  found 
on  the  plateau  of  the  I\Iont  Cenis,  if  not 
very  good,  is  such  as  a  mountaineer 
need  not  quarrel  with;  and  the  position 
is  full  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  natu- 
ralist, but  also  for  those  who  like  to 
enjoy  at  leisure  the  advantages  of  high 
mountain  air,  and  of  scenery  which, 
though  not  of  the  very  first  order,  will 
well  reward  the  explorer.  There  is  a 
pretty  good  map  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mont  Cenis  by 
Derrien,  published  in  1821. 


Route  A. 


CIIAMBERY    TO    TURIN PASS    OP 

MONT    CtKIS. 

Kilo 


Montm^lian  (by  railway) 

St.  Pierre  d'Albigiiy.    . 

Aiguebelle 

Kpierre  .... 

La  Chambre  .        .        . 

St.  Jean  do  Alaurienne 

St  Michel 

Modane  (by  Fell  railway) 
Le  Veruay     .        .        . 
Lanslebourg  .        •        • 
Tavernettes  .        ,.        • 
Molaret  .        .        • 

Susa        .        .        •        . 


Bussolino  (by  railway) 

Condove 

Avigliana 

AlpigDano 

Turin     .        .        .       . 


metres 
14 
10 
12 
10 
1.-} 
10 
12 

17 
10 

13 
\\ 
10 


English 
miles 

8| 

6i 

7* 

6i 
71 

10* 
6i 


6i 

5 
8f 

7 
8 


The  distances  on  the  i-ailway  lines 
are  measured  from  the  stations,  which 
are  often  at  some  distance  from  the 
town  or  village  after  which  they  are 
named.  There  are  two  direct  trains 
daily  between  Paris  and  Turin  : — the 
express,  starting  from  Paris  at  8.40  p.m., 
by  which  Turin  is  reached  in  24  hrs., 
and  Florence  in  less  than  36  hrs. ;  and 
an  omnibus  train  starting  at  3.5  p.m.,  and 
reachingSusain  about29  hrs.  Passengers 
must  sleep  there  and  reach  Turin  early 
on  the  following  morning.  The  luggage 
of  travellers  entering  Italj'  is  examined 
at  Susa ;  those  returning  from  Italy  find 
the  Freueh  douane  at  St.  Michel. 

Un  lea-ving  Chambery  (§  lo),  the  rly 
following  a  depression  between  the 
range  of  the  Dent  de  Nivulct  and  the 
Mont  Granicr,  makes  a  bend  to  the  SE. 
until  it  meets  the  lianks  of  the  Isere  at 
Montmelian  (§  10).  Even  when  seen 
under  the  disadvantages  of  railway  tra- 
velling, the  scenery  of  this  part  of 
Savoy — where  the  rich  vegetation  of  the 
valleys  contrasts  with  the  rugged  pre- 
cipices of  the  mountain.s  that  enclose 
them,  and  many  a  ruined  stronghold 
recalls  recollections  of  the  continual 
warfai'c  that  was  waged  here  for  cen- 
turies— must    interest  the   jiassing  tra- 
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to  Allevard,  by  the  Col  de  la  Friche, 
more  direct  than  tliose  above  men- 
tioned.] About  14  m.  from  Aigue- 
belle  is  La  Cliamhre  (1,577'),  a  pic- 
tui'esque  viHage,  with  some  remains  of 
ancient  architectm'e.  Up  to  this  point 
the  valley  rises  very  gently — 8G5  feet 
in  28  miles  from  Montmelian.  Opposite 
to  the  village,  the  valley  of  the  Glandon 
mounts  rapidly  to  the  SSW.,  leading  by 
various  passes  to  Allevard,  or  to  Bourg 
d'Oisans  (see  §  8).  In  exactly  the 
opposite  direction,  the  valley  of  the 
Bugion  is  traversed  by  the  path  leading 
to  the  Col  de  la  iMadeleine,  NNE.  of  La 
Chambre  (see  §  11)- 

The  Arc  winds  round  the  bases  of 
the  mountains  that  enclose  the  straitened 
valley  before  entering  the  little  plain 
that  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arvan 
with  the  Arc,  where  stands  the  ancient 
capital  of  this  district, 

St.  Jean  de Maurienne  (Inns :  Europe ; 
Cheval  Blanc ;  Voyageurs  ;  all  indif- 
ferent). The  little  town  (1,906')  is  on 
rising  ground  overlooking  the  valley, 
and  about  1^^  m.  distant  from  the  railway 
station  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Arc. 
The  cathedral,  externally  uninteresting, 
contains  several  curious  monuments,  and 
some  magnificent  specimens  of  wood- 
carving.  Although  the  see  is  one  of 
the  oldest  N.  of  the  Alps,  no  part  of 
the  existing  Ijuilding  appears  to  be  older 
than  the  IStli  century.  The  adjoin- 
ing cloisters  deserve  a  visit ;  and  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  lias  a  curious 
porch  dating  from  the  13th  century. 
For  passes  from  hence  to  the  valley  of 
the  liomanchc,  see  §  8.  The  Col  de  la 
riatiere,  leading  to  JMoutiers,  is  noticed 
in  §  11.  The  railway  station  was  for 
several  years  the  temporary  terminus  of 
tlicVictor  Emmanuel  Railway;  but  since 
the  extension  of  the  line  to  St.  Michel 
the  refreshment- rooms  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  that  place.  After  passing  the 
tt)rrent  of  the  Arvan,  the  rly.  enters 
the  portion  of  the  valley  whicii  has  op- 
l)osed  the  most  serious  difficulties  to  the 
maintenance  of  regular  comnumicatiou 
between  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  capital 
of  Savoy.     The  mountains  which  over- 


veller.  Above  Montmchan  the  rly. 
crosses  the  Isere  on  a  fine  bridge,  while 
the  post  road  follows  the  opposite  or 
rt.  bank  of  the  river.  Mont  Blanc  is 
visible  from  some  points  of  the  road, 
which  here  bends  to  the  NE.  to  the  sta- 
tion of 

St.  Pierre  d'Albigny.  The  little  town 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  is  reached  by  omnibus  in  25  min. 
It  is  said  to  possess  a  good  inn,  and 
would  be  a  convenient  station  for  ex- 
ploring the  ranges  which  enclose  this 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Isere.  (See 
§  10,  Ete.  1.)  About  3  m.  SW.  of  the 
station  is  the  village  of  Coise,  very 
prettily  situated,  and  reputed  for  its 
mineral  waters,  which  contain  iodine 
and  bromine  in  combination  with  mag- 
nesia. Among  other  effects,  they  are 
said  to  act  as  a  specific  for  the  goitre, 
which  is  too  common  in  this  district. 

2^  m.  above  St.  Pierre  is  the  sta- 
tion of  Chamousset,c\oiG  to  the  junction 
of  the  Arc  with  the  Isere.  The  post- 
road  to  Albertville  (§  12)  follows  the 
latter  stream,  while  the  rly.  and  the 
road  of  the  Mont  Cenis  are  carried  along 
the  L  bank  of  the  Arc.  5  m.  far- 
ther is  Aiguebelle  (Inns:  Poste;  Par- 
faite  Union),  whicli  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  1760  by  a  land- slip 
from  the  Montagne  des  Combes.  For 
the  ensuing  20  miles  the  valley  of  the 
Arc  mounts  near  due  S.,  and  the  rail- 
way and  high-road,  after  crossing  the 
stream,  keep  together  on  the  rt.  bank. 
[From  Epierre,  two  passes  lead  to  La 
liochette  and  Allevard.  The  Col  d'Hcr- 
harietaii  descends  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  ridge,  along  an  atHucnt  of  the  Gelon 
ton'cnt  ;  while  the  Col  de  la  IWche, 
farther  S.,  leads  to  La  Rochette  by  the 
valley  of  the  Soudron  (see  §  10).] 

At  the  hamlet  of  La  Chapelle  the 
rly.  passes  through  a  short  tunnel,  and 
on  issuing  frona  it  the  traveller  may 
catch  a  glimpse  to  the  SW.  of  two  py- 
ramidal peaks — the  Pic  du  Frene,  and, 
more  to  the  right,  the  Grand  Miceau, 
with  the  ]>ass  of  the  Pas  du  Frene  be- 
tween them  (see  §  8,  Rte.  F).  [From 
St.  licmy,  on  the  1.  bank,  a  path  leads 
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hang  the  valley,  and  especially  the  Roc 
des  Encombres,  are  composed  of  rocks 
that  yield  rapidly  to  the  -weather,  and 
the  slopes  at  their  base  consist  of  enor- 
mous piles  of  debris,  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  ages.  Every  storm  brings 
down  fresh  heaps  of  sand  and  fine  rub- 
bish, mixed  with  larger  blocks;  while  at 
the  same  moment  the  swollen  torrents 
eat  into  the  half-consolidated  soil  of  the 
lower  slopes,  cutting  deep  trenches,  and 
often  sweeping  large  masses  away  in 
their  current.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
solid  foundations  for  bridges  and  em- 
bankments, or  of  protecting  the  road 
from  frequent  degradation,  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  and  expense, 
"it  m.  SE.  of  St.  Jean  is  the  station  of 

St.  Michel  (2,316' .'),  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  main  line  of  rly.  from  Paris. 
Besides  tolerable,  but  dear,  refresh- 
ments, the  railway  company  provide 
here  and  at  Susa  convenient  dressing- 
rooms.  The  station  is  close  to  the  vil- 
lage, where  are  several  decent-looking 
inns  (H.  de  la  Poste,  best,  formerly  H. 
de  Londres).  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Arc  is  the  opening  of  the  Valmeinier, 
leading  up  to  the  Mont  Tabor,  and  a 
little  to  the  left  the  rugged  path  which 
leads  by  Valloires  to  the  Col  de  Gali- 
bier  (§  6).  To  the  N.  is  the  track  to  the 
Col  des  Encombres  (§  11). 

After  encountering  obstacles  of  every 
description^difficulties,  delays,  and  re- 
strictions on  the  part  of  French  officials, 
the  undisguised  ill-will  of  the  managers 
of  the  Aita  Italia  Railway  Company, 
and  the  fury  of  the  elements,  which 
destroyed  the  works  when  approaching 
completion  in  1865 — the  new  railway, 
known  by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Mr. 
Fell,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1868. 
To  the  astonishment  of  those  used  to 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  railway  tra- 
velling, the  locomotive  with  a  train  of  j 
carriages  is  seen  to  toil  up  and  hurry 
down  slopes  alongside  of  an  ordinary  | 


short  periods,  during  snow-storms,  when 
all  other  conveyances  are  equally  pre- 
vented from  travelling.  The  power 
available  is,  however,  much  less  than 
in  ordinary  railways,  and  not  more  than 
about  48  travellers  can  be  conveyed  at 
a  time.  It  is  often  necessary  to  despatch 
several  trains  in  succession,  the  j'refer- 
ence  being  given  to  travellers  by  the 
express  between  Paris  and  Turin. 
There  is  a  delay  of  ^  hr.  in  shifting  pas- 
sengers and  luggage  from  the  ordinary 
carriages  to  the  smaller  cars  used  on  the 
Fell  line. 

Soon  after  quitting  St.  Michel  the  riy. 
and  the  old  road  cross  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Arc,  and  begin  to  ascend  througli 
a  wild  gorge,  cutting  almost  perpen- 
dicularly the  nearly  vertical  strata,  in 
which  beds  of  anthracite  frequently 
recur.  Larches  begin  to  show  them- 
selves on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  ;  but 
on  slopes  exposed  to  the  sun,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  the  vine  is  cultivated  as 
far  as  Freney.  From  the  village  of 
Orelle,  which  stands  out  of  sight  above 
the  rt.  bank,  a  path  leads  to  Moutiers 
by  a  high  snow-pass,  called  Col  de  la 
Montee  du  Fond.  It  joins  the  path  from 
the  Col  des  Encombres  (§11)  near  the 
hamlet  of  Bniyeres. 

Before  reaching  Freney  (8  m.  from 
St.  Michel),  the  valley  opens,  and  the 
ascent  becomes  more  gentle ;  a  little 
farther,  above  the  hamlet  of  Foi;rneaux, 
where  iron  ore  from  a  neighbouring 
mine  was  formerly  smelted,  the  entrance 
to  the  great  tunnel,  and  the  workshops 
connected  with  it,  come  into  view  (see 
§  6,  Rte.  F).     U  m.  farther  is 

Modaite  (Inns:  Lion  d'Or,  pretty 
good,  dear ;  Croix  Blanche  ;  Des  Voy- 
ageurs)  a  large  village  (3,404'),  con- 
venient as  head-quarters  for  excursions. 
The  Routes  to  Bardonneche  and  Bri- 
ancon  are  described  in  §  6  ;  those  to 
Pralognan  in  §  11. 

Above  Modane.  the  rly.,  keeping  to 


alpine  road,  and  to  turn  corners  within  i  the  1.  bank,  gradually  rises  to  a  great 
little  more  space  than  was  required  by  {  height  above  the  Arc.  The  fortress  of 
the  diligences.  The  system  adopted  l  L'Esseillon  is  seen  on  a  rock  which 
seems  perfectly  safe  and  effectual,  and  !  appears  to  bar  further  progress,  and  the 
the  line  has  been  interrupted  only  for  |  chasm  through  which  the  Arc  flows 
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between  the  forts  and  the  high-road 
serves  as  a  fosse  to  the  seemingly  im- 
pregnable works  which  formerly  com- 
manded this  entrance  into  Italy. 
On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  N.  of 
I/Esseillon  is  the  village  of  Aussois 
(4,921'),  leading  to  the  Col  of  tlie  same 
name  (see  §  11).  In  the  opposite 
direction  is  the  Col  de  Pelouze  (Rte. 
E).  After  passing  the  fortress,  the  road 
descends  towards  the  Arc,  and  2  m. 
farther  reaches  Le  Vernay,  the  princi- 
pal hamlet  of  the  commune  of  Bramans, 
after  crossing  the  torrent  of  St.  Pierre, 
which  descends  from  the  Combe  d'Am- 
bin.  About  4i  m.  farther,  on  the 
rt.  bank,  is  Termignon  (Inns:  Lion 
dOr ;  Soleil ;  Rose),  a  small  village,  at 
tlie  confluence  of  the  Leysse  with  the 
Arc.  From  this  point  the  higher  peaks 
of  the  Tarentaise  may  most  conve- 
niently be  approached  by  the  track 
which  leads  over  the  Plan  du  Loup  to 
Entre  deux  Eaux  ("§  11).  The  little 
church  which  stands  on  a  projecting 
rock  above  the  village  has  a  belfry  of 
rather  curious  architecture,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Columbanus  will  also  interest  the 
antiquary.  On  leaving  Termignon,  the 
Fell  rly.  makes  a  rather  steep  ascent, 
entering  the  valley  of  the  Leysse,  and 
returning  at  a  higher  level  to  that  of 
the  Arc.  ?•  m.  farther  the  traveller 
reaches  the  last  considerable  village  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arc,  4,465  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

Limskbourg  (Inns  :  H.  de  I'Europe  ; 
Hotel  Imperial  has  recently  changed 
hands,  and  is  said  no  longer  to  deserve 
the  remarks  made  below.  At  this 
latter  the  diligences  usually  halt,  both 
iu  going  and  returning,  giving  time 
to  the  passengers  to  obtain  coffee  or 
other  refreshment).  The  most  shame- 
less extortion  has  been  here  practised 
towards  travellers  who  are  detained  by 
snow-storms,  -which  sometimes  close  the 
road  in  Avintcr  for  one  or  two  days. 

Above  the  village  the  high  road  and 
the  Fell  rly.  cross  the  Arc  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  ascent  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
almost  immediately  commences.     The 


slope  of  the  mountain  is  so  uniform  that 
on  this  side  it  presents  no  engineering 
difficulties,  and  when  the  existing  road 
■was  constructed,  under  the  orders  of 
Napoleon,  between  1803  and  1810,  it 
was  merely  necessary  to  decide  what 
slope  should  be  given  to  it.  The  gra- 
dient adopted  was  about  1  ft.  in  1.5,  and 
this  is  preserved  with  tolerable  uni- 
formity throughout  the  ascent.  This  is 
effected  by  six  long  zigzags,  each  bend 
of  which  is  about  |  m.  in  length.  The 
Fell  rly.  keeps  close  to  the  road,  and  in 
fact  occupies  part  of  the  roadway,  ex- 
cept at  the  sharp  turns  where  a  slightly 
wider  sweep  is  made.  Twenty-three 
houses  of  refuge  are  placed  along  the 
road  at  convenient  positions — a  neces- 
sary precaution  for  the  safety  of  those 
who  are  forced  to  pass  during  rough 
winter  weather.  But  5  of  these  are  on 
the  N.  side,  while  17  are  disposed  along 
the  more  exposed  part  of  the  route,  be- 
tween the  summit  and  Susa.  The  refuge 
No.  18  is  close  to  the  top.  A  pedes- 
trian following  the  direct  path  which 
keeps  near  to  the  line  of  the  telegraph 
posts,  may  reach  that  point  from  Lansle- 
bourg  in  1  i  hr.  The  chief  drawback  on 
the  advantages  of  the  Fell  rly.  is  that 
it  is  in  great  part  enclosed  within  a 
wooden  gallery,  allowing  only  here 
and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

The  summit  of  the  pass — 6,772  ft. 
above  the  sea  (some  authorities  make  it 
105  ft.  higher) — commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  Tarentaise  Alps,  N.  of  Lansle- 
bourg.  In  the  opposite  direction  the 
scenery  shows  a  great  contrast.  The 
mountain  range  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Arc  and  the  Dora  is  here  of  con- 
siderable breadth,  and  while  it  descends 
directly  from  the  summit  of  the  pass  to 
the  Arc,  it  spreads  out  on  the  S.  side 
into  an  undulating  plain,  on  which  lies 
a  lake  enclosed  between  peaks  of  mo- 
derate height ;  the  real  descent  com- 
mencing at  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  top  of  the  pass.  In  passing 
from  Susa  to  Lanslebourg  in  winter 
time,  when  snow  lies  on  the  slope,  it  is 
possible  to  descend  from  the  summit 
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to  the  high  road  near  Lanslebourg 
in  about  10  min.,  by  means  of  small 
sledges,  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
■wood,  which  the  country  people  manage 
with  great  dexterity. 

At  about  2  miles  from  the  top,  on  a 
sort  of  terrace,  200  ft.  above  the  lake, 
is  Lea  Taverneltes.  This  consists  of  a 
row  of  buildings,  of  which  the  largest 
— the  Ancienne  Maison  de  Poste — now 
used  merely  as  an  inn,  is  one  of  the 
best  head -quarters  for  a  naturalist  in 
the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps.  Easy  of 
access — for  it  may  be  reached  in  a  short 
day's  journey  from  Chambery,  jNIilan, 
or  Genoa — it  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  dis- 
trict unusually  interesting  to  the  bota- 
nist. The  pastures  surrounding  the  lake, 
when  seen  before  the  cattle  are  driven 
up  there,  which  usually  happens  early 
in  July,  may  vie  with  our  finest  gar- 
dens for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their 
flowers,  and  the  surrounding  heights 
produce  most  of  the  rarest  species  of 
the  Western  Alps.  To  name  but  a  few 
of  the  more  interesting  species,  we  find 
here  Ranunculus  pyreiif^us,  Draba  py- 
renaica,  Arabis  cenisia,  Saponaria  lutea, 
Ono7iis  cenisia,  P/iaca  australis,  Oxy- 
1ro/)is  fcelida  and  O.  Gaudini,  Astra- 
gulus  depr-essus,  Saxifraga  dmpensioides, 
Hieracium  vuldepilosum,  Campanula  ce- 
nisia and  C  AUionii,  Su-ertia  perennis, 
Veronica  AUionii,  Pediculuris  comosa 
and  P.gyrdjlexa,  Corfusa  Alatthioli,  Pa- 
radisia  Liliastrum,  Carex  microglochin, 
and  Alopecurus  Gerardi.  On  the  slope 
towards  I.anslebourgmay  be  found  also 
J'tnus  unrinata,  Pou  distichophi/lla,  and 
Festuca Jlavescens.  The  list  might  be 
considerably  extended  if  we  were  to 
include  places  within  easy  reach,  such 
as  the  Little  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Col 
du  Clapier  (Rte.  C). 

The  Ancienne  Poste  has  changed 
hands  several  times  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  inn  otl'ers  but  moderate 
accommodation.  There  are  three  or 
four  rough,  but  tolerahly  clean,  bed- 
rooms. The  food  is  sufficiently  good, 
including  excellent  trout  from  tlie  lake, 
for  which  a  handsome  price  is  charged. 
About  1  m.  beyond  Les  Tavernettes  is 


the  Hospice  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  a  very 
large  building,  erected  by  Napoleon  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  convent.  One 
half  of  the  building  was  intended  for 
barracks,  now  rarely  occupied,  built 
to  accommodate  detachments  of  troops, 
which,  during  the  first  empire,  were 
constantly  passing  this  way  ;  the  other 
half  is  under  the  charge  of  two  eccle- 
siastics, who  are  bound  to  lodge  and 
feed  poor  travellers.  There  are  two  or 
three  rooms  fitted  up  for  guests  of  the 
higher  class,  and  a  naturalist  intending 
to  make  some  stay  might  possibly  ob- 
tain here  better  accommodation  than 
at  the  Ancienne  Poste.  2  miles  farther, 
and  still  on  the  plateau,  is  a  group  of 
houses  with  extensive  stabling,  called 
La  Grande  Croix,  where  the  diligences 
used  to  change  horses. 

Immediately  beyond  La  Grande  Croix 
the  plateau  comes  to  an  end,  and  the 
descent  commences.  The  old  road  was 
carried  to  the  right,  along  the  steep 
rocks  which  overlook  the  little  plain  of 
St.  Nicholas.  This  course  was  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  frequency 
of  avalanches  in  spring,  but  has  been  in 
part  resumed  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Fell  rly.  This  is  protected  from  ava- 
lanches by  gallerits,  partly  in  solid 
masonry,  and  by  tunnels.  The  high 
road  is  carried  by  zigzags  down  a  steep 
descent,  near  a  waterfall  of  the  Cenise 
torrent,  the  stream  from  the  upper  lake, 
and  reaches  the  plateau  of  St.  Nichol.is 
out  of  the  reach  of  avalanches. 

The  ancient  horse-track,  still  some- 
times used  by  foot-passengers,  descended 
from  the  S.  end  of  this  plateau  through 
the  gorge  of  La  Ferriere  to  the  village 
of  Novalese,  at  the  base  of  the  Roche 
Melon,  and  followed  the  stream  thence 
to  Susa.  Some  time  is  saved  by  that 
course,  but  a  better  view  is  gained  by  fol- 
lowinnjthe  high  road  alongside  the  rly., 
which  is  carried  at  a  great  height  above 
Novalese  along  the  W.  side  of  the  lateral 
valley  which  here  opens  before  him. 
The  Roche  Melon,  hitherto  concealed 
by  nearer  peaks,  now  stands  out,  and 
remains  the  most  conspicuous  object 
throughout  the   descent   to    Susa.      A 
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pentle  slope  leads  to  Bard,  and  tlience, 
after  some  windings  which  may  be 
abridged  by  a  judicious  choice  of  short 
cuts,  to  the  post-house  of  Molai-et.  Less 
than  h  m.  beyond  the  post-house  a  rough 
path  on  the  1.  leads  down  a  steep  slope, 
partly  amidst  brambles,  and  deciduous 
trees,  and  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
Talley  a  short  way  from  Venaus,  from 
whence  Susa  is  reached  in  less  than  1 
hour's  walk.  An  easier  way  is  to  follow 
the  high  road,  merely  cutting  off  the 
zigzags  on  the  slope  descending  to  Ja;/- 
hn,  or  Giaglione — a  hamlet  composed 
chiefly  of  cabarets,  half-way  from  Mo- 
laret  to  Susa.  The  views  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dora  gained  in  the  course  of  the 
descent  are  very  fine,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  Alpine  scenery  with  southern 
vegetation  should  have  conferred  on 
this  entrance  into  Italy  a  higher  repu- 
tation than  it  has  yet  obtained.  Some 
detached  bosses  of  rock  intervening  be- 
tween the  Cenise  and  the  Dora  conceal 
the  city  from  view  until  the  traveller  is 
close  to 

Susa  (Inns:  H.  de  France,  perhaps 
the  best,  charges  rather  high;  H.  de 
Savoie),  a  small  city  occupying  the  site 
of  a  Roman  station,  founded  or  extended 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  cathe- 
dral, built  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  a 
curious  belfry  in  the  Romanesque  style, 
and  some  of  the  carving  and  sculpture 
is  interesting.  A  lane  opening  on  the 
jilace  of  the  cathedral  leads  in  2  or  3 
iiiin.  to  the  Roman  Triumphal  Arch, 
erected  about  8  B.C.  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  The  columns  are  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  the  capitals  as 
well  as  the  sculpture  of  the  entablature 
are  in  a  very  decayed  condition.  Im- 
mediately N.  of  Susa  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Fort  of  La  Brunetta,  blown  up  by 
the  French  in  1798.  The  adjoining 
rocks,  and  those  above  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Mompantcro,  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  sun,  support  many 
southern  {)lants,  which  are  rarely  seen 
so  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Here  also  is  found  a  curious 
species,  very  rare  in  Italy — the  Tele- 
Jill  turn  Impcrati. 


At  the  Susa  station,  where  Roman 
time — 47  min.  faster  than  Paris — is 
kept,  passengers  by  the  express  train 
are  not  long  delayed  for  changing  car- 
riages and  the  examination  of  luggage. 
Those  arriving  by  the  omnibus  train 
must  pass  the  night  here.  The  expe- 
rienced traveller  will  secure  a  bedroom 
at  once,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
The  ordinary  trains  between  Susa  and 
Turin  travel  very  slowly,  employing 
nearly  2  hrs.  to  accomplish  33  miles. 
For  about  three-fourths  of  the  distance 
the  railroad  is  carried  through  the 
valley  of  tiie  Dora,  enclosed  between 
two  mountain  ranges  which  gradually 
diminish  in  height  and  subside  into  the 
plain  near  Alpigmino.  On  the  way,  near 
to  the  Sant'  Ainhrogio  station,  about  15 
m.  from  Susa,  is  seen  a  remarkable  rock 
rising  nearly  2,000  ft.  above  the  valley, 
and  crowned  by  the  ancient  castle-like 
convent  of  San  Michele,  founded  in 
999,  and  partly  rebuilt  by  the  late  King 
Charles  Albert.  The  ascent  may  be 
made  in  l:j  hr.,  and  the  architecture  of 
the  building,  as  well  as  its  noble  posi- 
tion, make  the  excursion  well  worth 
the  labour.  After  passing  within  sight 
of  Rivoli,  the  train  reaches 

Turin  (Inns:  Europa  first-rate;  Li- 
guria,  in  the  Via  di  Porta  Nuova,  near 
the  railway  to  Genoa,  good,  with  an 
excellent  restaurant  on  the  ground- 
floor;  Gran  Bretagna;  Feder,  formerly 
good,  much  fallen  off;  H.  de  la  Ville, 
formerly  Pension  Suisse ;  Alb.  del 
Pozzo;  this  and  the  last  rather  cheaper 
than  the  above-mentioned).  As  the  tem- 
porary capital  of  Italy,  Turin  became 
an  expensive  city,  and  the  recent  change 
has  not  materially  lowered  prices.  It 
abounds  in  handsome  cafes  and  re- 
staurants. Though  ])rices  a  la  carte  are 
not  cheap,  a  party  dining  together  can 
get  a  good  dinner  at  from  3  to  4  fr.  a 
head,  at  the  better  class  of  restaurants. 
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Route  B. 

susa  to  bessaxs  —  roche  melok. 

To  a  mountaineer  the  most  interest- 
ing object  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Susa 
is  the  peak  of  the  Roche  IMelon.     There 
is    perhaps    no    point    in    the    range 
of  tlie  Alps,  excepting  tlie  Jlontc  Vifio, 
so    well   placed,  to    command   a   view 
of  the  undulating  plateau  between  the 
Alp  and  the  Apcnnine,  scored  by  the 
channels   of  many   rapid  rivers,    that 
makes  up  the  territory  of  Piedmont. 
By  the  route  here  described  it  is  pos- 
sible to  take  the  summit  of  the  Roche 
Melon  on   the   way  to  the  village  of 
Bessans  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc  ;  but 
tliis  involves    a  very   laborious    d.ly's 
work,  and  most  persons  would  find  it 
more  advisable  to  sleep  either   at  the 
chalets  of  Trucco  or  at  the  Ca  d'Asti. 
The  most  direct  way  from  Susa  is 
by  the  village  of  IMompantero,  whence 
a  horse-track  mounts  to  the  chalets  of 
Trucco.      The   ascent   continues   M'ith 
increasing   steepness   past  the  highest 
larches,  and   finally   reaches   a  chapel 
called  Ca   d'Asti,  near  which,  at   the 
extraordinary  height  of  9,386  ft.,  are 
some  sheds   for   the  reception   of  pil- 
grims.    Above  5j  hrs.  are  required  to 
reach  this  point,  but  in  descending  tlie 
distance  may  be  accomplished  in    less 
than  3  hrs.  Erom  the  Ca  d'Asti  the  way 
lies  partly  along  a  nan-ow  ridge  of  rock, 
and  partly  up  extremely  steep  slopes  of 
debris.     1  f  hr.  are  required  to  reach  the 
summit  over  ground  wliich  elsewjiere 
in   the   Alps  would   be    considered  fit 
only  for  tlie  chamois  hunter  or  the  pro- 
fessed mountaineer;  yet  it  is  annually 
traversed  by  some  hundreds  of  pilgrims, 
men  and  women,  who  commonly  pass 
the  night  on  the  mountain  in  order  to 
reach    the    top   at   an    early  hour   on 
August  5.     The  object  which  prompts 
the  pilgrims   to  face    the    dangers    of 
the  ascent  —  for  serious  accidents  arc 
not  unfrequent  —  is  an  ancient  cha])el, 
originally  built  by    a    crusader,  Boni- 
face   of  Asti,  in    fulfilment   of  a  vow 
made  when  a  captive  among  the  Sara- 


cens. It  is  so  small  that  but  four 
persons  can  enter  it  at  a  time,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  large 
immber  of  visitors  can  find  footing  on 
tlie  narrow  ridge  which  forms  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  It  is  said  that  the 
original  chapel  of  Boniface  of  Asti  was 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  a  spot  which 
is  now  covered  up  with  iiOve.  The 
existence  of  a  recess  artificially  hollowed 
in  the  rock  was  proved  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer of  1820,  when  the  entrance  was  un- 
covered by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and 
the  supposed  chapel  was  entered  by  il. 
Francesetti.  Beside  the  chapel,  on  tlie 
highest  peak  of  the  mountain  11,621  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  the  stone  signal  erect- 
ed by  the  engineers  for  the  measure- 
ment of  an  Arc  of  the  mean  parallel 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  France.  The  extreme  steepness  of 
the  S.  and  W.  flices  of  the  Roche  Melon 
enables  so  little  snow  to  rest  there  that 
in  summer  they  are  usually  quite  bare ; 
liut  on  tlie  northern  slope  a  considerable 
field  of  u6ve  extends  from  the  summit, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  glacier  which  de- 
scends through  the  head  of  the  Vallon 
de  Ribons  towards  Bessans.  By  tlie 
way  here  described,  "j  hrs.,  exclusive 
of  halts,  are  required  to  reach  the 
summit  from  Susa. 

A  rather  longer,  and  somewhat  less 
steep,  track  is  by  Novulese  (inn,  poor), 
on  the  old  roiui  of  the  ]\Iont  Cenis, 
nearly  2  hrs.  from  Susa,  close  to  the 
junction  of  three  torrents — the  Cenise, 
the  JMarderal,  and  the  Clare.  The 
latter  forms  a  fine  cascade,  more  than 
600  ft.  high,  near  the  village.  The 
ascent  is  by  a  very  stony  path  to  the 
clialct  of  Traverse,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Ca  d'Asti,  where  it  joins  the  first 
route. 

A  third  way  to  the  summit  on  the 
side  of  Piedmont  is  from  the  Hospice 
of  the  jMont  Cenis.  The  route  from 
thence  winds  along  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  intervening  range,  which  are  inter- 
sected by  many  deep  ravines.  For 
more  than  2  hrs.  the  way  is  easy  and 
nearly  level,  but  after  passing  the 
second  chalet,  lying  on  a  shelf  of  tha 
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iiioimtain,  it  is  necessary  to  descend 
as  low  as  the  chalet  of  Bregardo,  and 
then  reascend  over  very  rough  and 
tlifficult  ground  to  the  chalet  of  Tra- 
verse, about  5  hrs.  from  the  Hospice. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reach  the 
summit  and  return  to  the  Hospice  in 
the  same  day. 

To  reach  the  valley  of  the  Arc 
from  the  summit  of  the  Roche  Melon, 
the  direct  course  is  to  descend  towards 
the  NNW.,  and  traverse  the  glacier  of 
Koche  Melon  for  some  distance,  bearing 
to  the  rt.  towards  the  lateral  moraine, 
■which  must  be  i'ollowcd  when  the  ice 
becomes  too  much  crevassed.  If  unpro- 
vided with  a  rope,  it  is  advisable  to 
reach  as  soon  as  ]>ossible  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  glacier.  Tiie  glacier  comes  to 
an  end  in  a  naiTOw  basin  called  Entre 
les  Tctes,  lying  between  two  rounded 
summits  called  the  Grosse  Tete  and  the 
I'etite  Tete,  and  there  arises  the  torrent 
of  liibons.  The  gorge  through  which 
the  toiTcnt  descends  is  wild  and  strik- 
ing, especially  in  the  upper  i)art.  In 
the  coui'se  of  the  descent  the  track 
passes  by  many  chalets,  and  after  4^ 
lirs.'  walk  from  the  summit  reaches  the 
village  of  Bessans,  where  there  is  a 
very  poor  yet  dear  inn,  about  2^  hrs. 
walk  from  Lanslebourg. 

In  fine  weather  a  guide  may  not  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  practised 
mountaineer  who  would  ascend  the 
Koche  Melon  from  Susa,  but  local 
knowledge  is  requisite  for  the  descent 
from  the  summit  to  Bessans. 


Route  C. 

bramans  to  scsa,  by  the  col  du 
clapier.     petit  mont  cexis. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  day's  walk 
of  about  9^  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts.  By 
means  of  the  pass  of  the  Petit  Mont 
Cenis  this  route  is  easily  combined  with 
that  of  the  jMont  Cenis  (Rte.  A).  Thus 
an  active  walker  may  take  all  the  three 
passes  in  a  long  day's  walk  from 
Lanslebourg  to  Susa.  or  he  may  go 
from  Bramans  to  Susa  by  the  letit 
Mont  Cenis,  avoiding  both  the  Mont 
Cenis  and  the  Col  du  Clapier. 

Close  to  Bramans,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arc  (Kte.  A),  is  the  junction  of  the 
tofi'cnt  of  St.  Pierre,  and  a  char-road 
can-ied  up  the  1.  bank  of  that  stream  is 
the  way  to  the  Col  du  Clapier.  The 
rocks  which  enclose  the  valley  arc 
easily  disintegrated,  and  they  have 
been  extensively  cut  through  or  under- 
mined by  the  stream.  This  is  jiarticu- 
larly  well  seen  about  l^-  hr.  above 
Bramans,  where  the  road  jjasses  near 
the  church  of  St.  Pien-e,  over  a  ridge 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  Col  de 
Chaviere  and  the  adjoining  jicaks 
(§  11),  with  the  valley  of  Arc  to  St. 
Jean  de  Maurienne.  This  ridge  for- 
merly barred  the  valley,  and  thus 
formed  a  considerable  lake  ;  but  it  lias 
been  sawn  through  by  tlie  torrent  to 
the  depth  of  260  ft.  below  the  former 
level  of  the  lake.  After  passing  the 
tributary  torrent  of  Etiaches,  the  char- 
road  comes  to  an  end  at  the  hamlet  of 
Planay,  about  2  hrs.  from  Bramans. 
The  ascent  continues  by  a  rough  track, 
which  passes  by  some  scattered  larches, 
and  then  over  stony  pastures  covered 
with  huge  scattered  blocks,  till  it 
crosses  the  torrent  at  the  base  of  a  mas- 
sive ridge,  whicii  seems  to  form  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  valley.  Two  paths 
mount  the  steep  slopes  of  this  ridge  : 
that  to  the  1.,  which  is  the  more  labori- 
ous of  the  two,  leads  nearly  due  E.  to 
the  pass  of  the  Petit  Mont  Cenis 
(7,300').  This  is  a  depression  in  the 
chain   separating   the    nearly    parallel 
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Valleys,  throup:h  which  the  road  of  the 
Moiit  Cenis  and  the  present  route  arc 
carried.  There  is  tliis  diftercnce  —  that 
on  the  Cenis  pass  the  summit  level  is 
on  the  slope  above  the  valley  of  the  Arc, 
and  a  long  descent  leads  from  thence  to 
Susa  ;  whereas  the  valley  of  St.  Pierre 
nionnts  gradually  from  the  valley  of 
the  Arc  to  the  Col  du  Clapier,  from 
whence  there  is  an  abrujit  descent  on 
the  S.  side  towards  Italy.  Tims  it 
happens  that  the  range,  which  sepa- 
rates the  St.  Pierre  from  the  Cenise, 
forms  part  of  the  dividing  chain  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  Petit  Mont  Cenis  is  one 
of  the  ])assesover  that  chain.  At  least 
2  hrs.  arc  required  for  the  ascent  from 
Planay,  and  H  hr.  suffices  to  descend 
from  tlie  Petit  Mont  Cenis  by  an  ea-;y 
jiatii  to  IjCS  Tavernettes  on  the  higli 
road  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  passing  by  the 
N.  end  of  the  lake.     (See  Rte.  A). 

The  pass  of  the  Petit  Mont  Cenis  is 
but  little  used,  as  it  is  more  laborious 
than  the  main  pass,  and  less  direct  for 
a  traveller  bound  from  Modanc  to  Susa 
than  the  Col  du  Clapier.  It  derives 
some  special  interest,  however,  from  the 
recent  investigations,  which  make  it 
most  probable  that  it  was  the  pass  by 
which  Hannibal  entered  Italy,  and  some 
travellers  may  be  induced  to  follow  it 
for  the  sake  of  comparing  the  ground 
with  the  details  given  by  Polybius.  The 
editor  is  much  indebted  to  the  Kev.  T. 
G.  Boiniey,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  following  summary  of 
the  arguments  which  seem  to  establish 
this  as  Hannibal's  Iloute,  deduced  from 
tlie  writings  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Ellis,  of 
the  same  university,  with  references  to 
the  chief  authorities,  and  to  the  writings 
of  those  who  have  upheld  opposite  con- 
clusions. 

The  most  condensed  form  for  pre- 
senting the  arguments  of  Mr.  Ellis  is 
to  state  the  conditions  which  must  be 
fulfilled  by  any  route  over  the  Alps 
which  claims  to  be  that  of  Hannibal,  as 
deduced  from  the  narrative  of  Polybius, 
and  to  compare  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  Little  Mont  Cenis. 

I.  The  commencement  of  the  ascent 


of  the  Alps  must  be  about  100  IHoman 
miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Isere,  reckoned  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  latter  river. 

From  Valence  to  Le  Cheylas  is  87^ 
Roman  miles. 

II.  The  length  of  the  route  over  the 
Alps,  beginning  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ascent  of  the  mountains,  and 
terminating  at  the  commencement  of 
the  plains  of  Italy,  must  be  about  150 
Roman  miles. 

From  Le  Cheylas  to  Avigliana  is  132i 
Roman  miles. 

N.B.  Polybius'  distances  are  given  in 
stadia,  and  therefore  ought  to  exceed 
the  true  distance  slightly.  Stadia  are 
generally,  in  other  places,  found  to  be 
too  great. 

HI.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
ascent  (jf  the  Alps  a  defile  must  be 
found,  the  character  of  which,  and  of 
the  surrounding  country,  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  events  related  by 
Polybius  to  have  occurred  in  that  place. 

I'he  minor  conditions  this  includes 
may  be  thus  given:  — 

(1.)  The  defile  must  be  commanded 
by  certain  heights  of  considerable  ele- 
vation; 

(2.)  which  must  not  be  easily  ac- 
cessible from  below  the  defile. 

(3.)  The  way  through  the  defile  must 
skirt,  in  some  places,  the  edge  of  a 
precipice. 

(4.)  Immediately  below  the  defile 
must  be  found  a  place  Avhere  Hannibal's 
army  could  encamp ; 

(5.)  which  must  be  visible  from  the 
heights  commariding  the  defile. 

(6.)  Above  the  defile,  and  near  it, 
must  be  found  an  open  district  where 
a  town  stands,  or  might  have  stood,  and 
where  Hannibal's  army  might  have  en- 
camped. 

The  gorge  of  Le  Fay,  between 
Goncelin  and  Pontcharra,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Isere,  answers  these  conditions. 

(1.)  It  is  commanded  by  the  heights 
of  Brame  Farine; 

(2.)  which  are  not  easy  of  access 
from  Le  Cheylas. 

(3.)  The  footpath  from  Le  Cheylas 
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t'arougli  tlic  gorge  of  Lc  Fay  skirts  tliic 
]irecipicc  for  about  h  a  mile. 

(4.)  Between  Le  Cheylas  and  Goncc- 
lin  Hannibal  might  have  encamped. 

( .5.)  From  these  heiglits  a  lai-ge  part 
of  the  country  between  Le  Cheyhis  and 
Goncelin  is  visible,  and  part  of  the 
Graisivaudan. 

(6.)  The  valley  of  the  Iscre  opens 
near  the  junction  of  the  Breda,  where 
liie  town  of  Pontcharra  now  stands. 

IV.  At  a  place  nearly  half-way  be- 
tAveen  the  town  of  the  Alloliroges  and 
tlie  summit  of  the  pass  '  a  strong  white 
rock '  must  be  found,  and  the  adjacent 
country  must  correspond  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  events  vvhicli  took  place 
near  that  rock. 

St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  is  half-way  in 
point  of  distance,  but  not  quite  in  time : 
tlie  rock  must  be  near  St.  Jean,  or  a 
little  aljove  it;  such  is  tlie  rock  of  Baunc, 
aliout  6  or  7  miles  above  St.  Jean, 
which  Mill  suit  Polybius'  account  in 
every  respect. 

V.  A  jilace  suitable  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  Hannibal's  army  must  be  found 
at  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

The  plateau  of  the  Little  Mont  Cenis 
meets  this  requirement. 

VI.  From  a  point  probably  not  far 
from  the  road  over  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  but  yet  not  on  the  ground  where 
the  Carthaginians  vv'ould  encamp  when 
tlicy  first  reached  the  summit,  the  plains 
of  the  Po,  and  in  all  probability  the 
Apennines  also,  ought  to  be  visible. 

Between  the  plateau  of  the  Little 
3[ont  Cenis  and  La  Grande  Croix,  a 
ridge  can  be  gained  by  a  lew  minutes' 
walk,  whence  is  seen  the  country  to  tlie 
east  of  the  Po,  and  the  south  of  tlie 
'i'anaro,  as  far  as  the  Apennines.  This 
riilgc  is  about  5-  a  mile  long  without  any 
di  finite  liead,  so  that  numy  hundreds 
miii'ht  have  been  collected  on  it. 

Vlf.  The  commencement  of  the 
plains  of  Italy  must  be  less  tlian  tiu-ce 
days'  march  from  the  snnunit  of  the 
pass. 

It  is  39  lioman  miles,  whicli,  for  a 
tired  army,  would  be  between  2  and  3 
diivs'  march. 


VIII.  The  final  part  of  the  descent 
must  be  very  steep. 

Between  La  Grande  Croix  and  No- 
valese  there  is  a  descent  of  more  than 
3,600  ft.  in  6  miles. 

IX.  At  a  place  within  half  a  day's 
march  from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  the 
path  must  lie  along  a  precipitous  moun- 
tain side,  liable  to  be  broken  up  for  a 
space  of  300  yards,  and  otherwise  cor- 
responding with  Polybius, 

Between  La  Ferriere  and  Novalese, 
on  the  old  road,  there  is  such  a  place, 
distant  about  4  English  miles  from  La 
Grande  Croix. 

X.  The  plains  into  which  the  road 
over  the  pass  enters  must  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  Taurini. 

Avigliana  is  generally  identified  witli 
Ad  fines,  the  boundary  between  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Taurini  and  the  Cottian  tribe 
of  the  Segusiani. 

The  passes  which  have  at  different 
times  been  claimed  as  Hannibal's  route 
are  —  Great  St.  Bernard,  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard, Mont  Cenis,  ]\[ont  Geiievrc,  Col 
de  la  Seigne,  and  Col  de  la  Traverscttc 

The  distance  from  the  suminit  of  the 

lireat  St.   Bernard  to  plains     .  HI 

„         Little  St.  Bernard     .        .        .  S2 

„         Mont  Ceiii-i         ....  :<'.) 

„        Mont  Gentvre  ....  53 

The  actual  distance  probaldy  did  not 
exceed  40.  Hence,  the  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard will  not  do.  From  it  the  plaitis  of 
Italy  cannot  be  seen,  not  even  the  Val 
d'Aosta;  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
range  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  would  be 
no  cheerful  ]irosi,ect  to  Hannibars  sol- 
diers; the  Val  d'Aosta  lies  in  tlie  wrong 
direction,  and  if  Hannibal  had  pointed 
to  the  right,  hewouiil  either  have  jjointed 
to  the  road  they  had  come  by,  or  right 
into  the  Graiati  chain.  The  Libui,  a 
tribe  known  to  Polybius,  not  the  Tau- 
rini, iuhabitetl  the  country  into  whicli 
Hannilial  would  have  entered  liad  he 
gone  by  the  Val  d'Aosta,  the  exit  from 
wiiicli,  in  former  days,  could  not  have 
been  very  easy. 

Tiic  gorge  of  La  Tliuilu  is  too  low  to 
answer  to  Polybius' account,  the  village 
of  La  Thuile  itself  being  not  more  tlian 
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4,700  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  p;orgc 
being  below  it.  The  Kochcr  Bhiiic, 
below  St.  Germain,  is  an  insignificant 
thing,  and  an  army  conld  liavc  gone  up 
the  opposite  bank,  by  way  of  the  ]nesent 
mule  road,  witliout  much  ditlienlty. 

The  latest  publications  ou  this  sub- 
ject are — 

A  Treatise  on  Hannibal's  Passage  of 
the  Alps,  in  which  his  Koute  is  traced 
over  the  Little  Mont  Ccnis.  By  Robert 
Ellis,  B.D.   Cambridge.  Dcighton,  1854. 

A  Criiicisiu  of  Mr.  Ellis's  new  theory 
concerning  the  Route  of  Hannibal,  witli 
some  Remarks  on  the  Hypothesis  of  M. 
Replat.  By  William  John  Law.  Up- 
ham  and  Beet,  46  New  Bond  Street, 
18.5.5. 

Mr.  Ellis's  Observations  on  Mr.  Law's 
Criticism.  Journal  of  Classical  and 
Sacred  Philology,  No.  vi. 

Mr.  Law's  Reply.  Uphani  and  Beet, 
18.56. 

I\Ir.  Ellis's  Further  Observations. 
Journal  of  Classical  and  Saen^d  Philo- 
logy, No.  vii. 

Reply  to  the  second  part  of  Mr. 
Ellis's  Defence.  By  Mr.  Law.  Upham 
and  Beet,  1856. 

Other  works  on  the  subject  are  — 
Dcluc,  Histoire  du  Passage  des  Alpes. 
Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal, 
by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. Vide  also  Ukest,  Geographie  der 
Griechen  nnd  Ronicr.  Dr.  Arnold's 
History  of  Rome,  volume  iii.  Kuig's 
It.ilian  Valleys  of  the  Alps,  ch.  iii. 
History  of  Piedmont,  by  Antonio  Gal- 
leiiga,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

The  original  accounts  are — Polybius, 
bk.  iii.  ch.  49—60,     Livy,  bk.  xxi.  ch. 

In  going  from  Bramans  to  the  Col 
du  Cla])ier  the  ascent  is  not  so  steep  as 
tliut  to  the  Petit  JNIont  Cenis,  and  in  li 
Jir.  from  Planay  the  traveller  mounts  the 
ridge  which  separates  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley,  or  Comhc  d  Amhin,  from 
the  lower  part,  or  Vallon  de  St.  Pierre. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  geologists 
that  the  ridge  in  question  once  ex- 
tended continuously  across  the  vallcT, 
60  as  to  form  great  lakes,  which  filled 


the  greater  part  of  the  Combe  d'Ambin 
and  the  lateral  valley  leading  to  the 
Col  de  Galamhrc  (Kte.  D),  and  tliat 
this  massive  barrier  has  been  gradually 
eaten  a«'ay  by  the  torrents,  until  rho 
lakes  were  drained  or  filled  up  with 
di'i)ris.  The  scenery  of  the  Coml)e 
d'Ambin  is  singular.  The  valley  itself 
is  a  trough  formed  between  the  Mont 
d'Ambin  and  the  Cime  du  Bard,  very 
uniform  in  shape,  the  bottom  showing 
a  wide  expanse  of  green  jiasturcs,  and 
tlic  sides  a  succession  of  stony  slopes  ; 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  Mont  d'Ambin, 
whenever  it  shows  its  ranges  of  dark 
crags  surmounted  by  streaming  glaciers, 
suffices  to  give  sublimity  to  the  scene. 

About  ^  m.  beyond  the  summit  of 
the  steep  ascent  before  mentioned  are 
thechrdetscalledGn(?((/e5  Sainncs,  where 
the  track  leading  from  the  Petit  ^lont 
Cenis  to  the  Col  du  Clapier  joins 
our  route.  E.  of  some  steep  rocks,  on 
a  high  shelf  of  the  Cime  du  Bard,  are 
several  small  lakes,  of  which  the  largest 
is  the  Lac  Blanc.  From  the  chalets  to 
the  Col  the  way  docs  not  present  the 
slightest  difficulty;  the  ascent  is  very 
gentle  until,  after  about  1  hr.,  a  some- 
what more  rapid  rise  leads  to  the  highest 
plateau,  occupied  by  a  small  lake  —  the 
Lac  des  Savines — whose  dimensions  vary 
according  to  the  season.  ^  hr.  farther, 
5  hrs.  from  Bramans,  is  the  summit  of 
the  Col  du  Clapier  (8,107'),  sometimes 
called  Col  de  Clairee.  From  the  Col 
a  track,  scarcely  visible  along  the  steep 
rocks,  leads  by  the  W.  side  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Clairee  to  the  Col  de  Touilles, 
a  depression  in  the  ridge  which  divides 
the  Clairee  from  the  Dora,  over  which 
a  path  descends  direct  to  Exilles  (§  6, 
Rte.  A).  By  that  difficult,  and  even 
dangerous,  way  the  Vaudois  passed  in 
the  course  of  their  surprising  march 
under  Henri  Arnaud,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  gained  a  signal  victory  at 
Sal.abertrand. 

The  descent  from  the  Col  towards 
Susa  connuences  through  a  narrow  glen 
confined  between  the  precipitous  rocks 
of  the  Cime  du  Bard,  on  the  1.,  and 
steep  rocky  slopes  on  the  rt,  overhung 
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by  a  portion  of  the  so-called  Glaciers 
Penibles,  forming  the  SE.  declivity  of  the 
Mont  d'Aml)in.  In  ^  hr.  the  traveller 
reaches  a  little  rocky  basin,  traversed  by 
the  stream  which,  lower  down,  forms 
the  Clairee.  The  view  fi-om  this  point 
is  extremely  interesting.  From  the 
verge  of  the  precipitous  rocks  that  fall 
away  immediately  below  him,  the  tra- 
veller sees  the  valley  of  the  Clairee, 
more  than  3,000  ft.  beneath  his  feet  ; 
to  the  rt.  is  the  rugged  mountain  of 
Touilles,  traversed  by  the  pass  already 
referred  to,  and  beyond  it  the  ranges  that 
enclose  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Riparia; 
while  on  the  1.,  above  some  very  steep 
rocks,  are  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
fort.  It  is  not  at  first  easy  to  guess  how 
the  descent  is  to  be  effected,  but  a  prac- 
tised cragsman  will  soon  detect  the 
ledges  and  gullies  by  wliich  he  may 
accomplish  his  object  without  any  real 
difficulty.  The  first  and  steepest  part 
of  the  way  is  by  a  sort  of  chimney  in 
the  face  of  rocks  of  calcareous  schist, 
where  the  botanist  will  observe  with 
interest,  Brassica  liicheri,  Saponaria 
lutea,  and  other  rare  species.  On  a 
little  terrace  half-way  down  the  rocks 
is  a  hut,  perched  in  a  position  where  no 
domestic  animals,  save  goats,  can  move 
without  difficulty.  After  descending  in 
this  way  for  1|  hr.  (2  lirs.  from  the  top), 
the  track  quits  the  rocks,  and  crosses 
to  the  1.  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the 
Clairee,  close  to  a  group  of  huts  called 
Molarin.  A  siiort  distance  farther  down 
the  valley  another  group  of  hamlets  is 
passed  on  the  opposite  or  rt.  bank  of 
the  Clairee.  The  direct  way  to  Susa 
here  leaves  the  banks  of  the  stream  to 
follow  a  watercourse,  which  is  destined 
to  irrigate  the  slopes  about  Jaillon,  on 
the  road  of  tlie  Mont  Cenis.  The  jjath 
lies  along  the  bank  or  sustaining  wall 
of  this  watercourse,  which  in  some 
places  is  carried  along  the  face  of  seem- 
ingly vertical  rocks.  Even  in  places 
wliere  the  rock  is  partly  hollowed  to 
form  a  chanucl  for  the  water,  there  is  no 
real  difficulty  in  passing;  but  the  route 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  persons 
with   weak   or  uncertain  heads.     The 


passage  of  the  watercourse  lasts  nearly 
1  hr.,  and  beyond  it  the  path  joins 
the  high  road  of  the  Mont  Cenis  a  few 
min.  above  Jaillon  (Rte.  A),  3^  hrs. 
from  the  Col  du  Clapier,  and  1  hr.  from 
Susa. 

In  taking  this  Rte.  from  Tavernettes, 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  the 
mountaineer  may  avoid  the  rather  mo- 
notonous W.  slope  of  the  Petit  Mont 
Cenis,  by  ascending  the  N.  side  of  the 
Cime  du  Bard  to  the  Lac  Blanc  and 
the  other  small  lakes  E.  of  the  chalets  of 
Savines,  joining  the  above-described 
Rte.  about  the  Lac  des  Savines.  A 
guide  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

'  The  way  from  Bramans  to  Susa 
maybe  varied  by  climbing  the  slopes  SE. 
of  the  Lac  des  Savines  to  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  dividing  the  Clairee  from  the 
Cenise  (9,497')t  and  then  descending 
along  the  ridge  to  the  Cenis  road  above 
Jaillon.  This  route  commands  fine 
views  of  the  Roche  Melon  and  the 
Combe  de  Susa.'— [W.  M.] 
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RODTE    D. 

BRAMANS     TO     EXILLES  —  COL     I>E     GA- 
LAMBRE — MONT    D'AMBIN. 

The  glaciers  of  the  Mont  d'Ambin 
are  reputed  in  the  Maurienne  to  be  un- 
usually difficult  and  dangerous,  yet  they 
have  not  hitherto  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
The  Mont  d'Amliin  has  hitherto  been 
ascended  only  from  the  VV.  side,  and  is 
api)roaclicd  by  the  same  track  which 
leads  to  the  Col  de  Galambre.  This 
mounts  from  Planay  (see  last  Rte.)  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  torrent  ot  St.  Pierre, 
and  follows  the  lateral  valley  which  de- 
scends immediately  ojiposite  to  the  Petit 
Mont  Cenis.  After  ]iassing  the  Baraque 
d'Ambin,  the  path  comes  to  an  end  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  in  a  wild  amphi- 
theatre of  rock  and  glacier.  From 
thence  a  long  and  steep  ascent  to  the  E. 
finally  leads  to  the  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  is  followed  towards  the  NP]. 
to  the  highest  point  (11,092').  The 
officers  who  erected  the  signal  which 
still  remains  there  describe  the  final 
(dimb  as  '  very  perilous.'  8  hrs.'  walk 
from  Bramans  to  the  summit. 

Should  the  traveller  wish  to  reach 
E.\illes  by  the  Colde  Galambre  (\0,200'), 
he  should  follow  a  direction  over  the 
glacier  nearly  due  S.  from  the  Baraque 
d'Ambin,  and  will  descend  from  the  top 
to  E.\illes  by  the  chalets  of  Veraire. 
[Further  information  is  desired.] 


Route  E. 
braman8  to  bardonneche,  by  koche- 

MOLLE. 

Three  passes,  all  of  them  little  fre- 
quented, lead  from  Bramans  in  the  valley 
of  the  Arc  to  Bardonncche,  by  the  Val- 
Ion  de  Rochemolle,  one  of  the  four  glens 
which  meet  at  that  place. 

1.  By  the  Col  de  Pelouze.  —  The 
high  road  to  Modane  is  followed  for 
about  3^  m.  to  the  opening  of  the  val- 
ley of  8ainte  Anne,  near  the  Fort  of 
I'Esseillon.  The  track  to  the  Col 
mounts  through  this  valley,  dark  with 
pine  forests.  Before  reaching  the  ham- 
let of  Bauges  a  stream  is  crossed,  which 
descends  from  some  considerable  gla- 
ciers to  the  SE.  The  highest  chalets 
bear  the  significant  name  of  Avalanche. 
In  5  hrs.  the  Col  de  Pelouze  is  attained. 
The  descent  to  Rochemolle  is  compara- 
tively short,  but  extremely  steep.  On 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  valley  the 
track  keeps  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent, 
and  in  l^hr.  from  the  Col  reaches  Roche- 
molle. \\  hr.  farther,  either  by  the  rt.  or 
1.  bank,  is  Bardonneche  (§  6,  Rte.  F),  8 
hrs.'  walk  from  Bramans  or  from  Mo- 
dane by  this  Rte. 

2.  By  the  Col  d'Etiaches. — This  way, 
although  very  rough,  is  occasionally 
passed  by  mules  in  the  height  of 
summer.  Just  before  reaching  the 
hamlet  of  Planay  (lite.  C),  the  Val 
d'Etiaches  opens  on  the  rr.  hand.  In 
about  20  min.  the  track  crosses  to  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  torrent,  and  in  less  than 
2  hrs.  reaches  the  head  of  the  valley. 
Returning  to  the  opposite  bank,  the 
ascent  is  continued  up  a  steep  slope, 
and  then  by  a  ledge  overhanging  a 
small  waterfall,  till  the  upper  basin  is 
gained,  whence,  beanng  well  to  the  1., 
the  summit  of  the  Col  (9,301')  is  at- 
tained in  4  hrs.  from  Planay.  On  the 
N.  side  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
Grande  Casse  and  the  adjoining  sum- 
raits  of  the  Tarentaise,  but  this  is  far 
surpassed  by  the  noble  group  of  the 
Dauphine  Alps,  seen  to  perfection  in 
the  descent  from  the  pass.     3  hrs.  aro 
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required  for  the  very  rapid  descent  to 
Kochemolle.  There  is  a  frequented 
track  along  the  rt.  bank,  passing  the 
entrance  to  the  great  tunnel,  which 
leads  the  traveller  in  Ij  hr.  to  Bar- 
donneche.  At  least  10  hrs..  exclusive 
of  halts,  should  be  allowed  for  this 
way  from  Bramans  to  Bardonneche. 

3.  By  the  Col  d'Ambin. — This  is  a 
hunter's  pass,  said  to  be  difficult  and 
dangerous ;  to  reach  Bardonneche  on 
the  same  day  it  would  be  advisable  to 
Bleep  at  Planay   or   at   the  chalets   of 


Grandes  Savines.  From  the  Baraque 
d'Ambin  (see  last  Rte.)  the  ascent  lies 
to  the  SVV.,  over  the  glaciers  which  en- 
close the  head  of  the  valley.  After 
passing  the  ridge  the  way  turns  to  the 
NW.,  following  the  torrent  which  tra- 
verses the  head  of  the  Vallon  de  Roche- 
molle,  and  joins  the  track  from  the  Col 
d'Etiaches  where  that  valley  again  turns 
to  the  SW. 

Informatioa  as  to  the  last-named  pass 
is  desired. 


T^ 


^, 
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The  extensive  mountain  region  wliich 
lies  between  the  Cottiuu  Alps  and  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  French  province 
of  Dauphiue,  whose  limits  correspond 
to  the  three  modern  departments  of 
Drome,  Isi'rc,  and  Hautes  Alpes.  The 
first  and  most  westerly  of  tlicj-e.  lying 
between  the  Rhone  und  the  Drac,  is 
traversed  by  mountain  ranges,  chiefly 
calcareous,  vi  which  but  two  or  three 
summits  exceed  7,000  feet  in  height. 
Rarely  visited  by  tourists,  it  is  said  to 
contain  mucli  picturesque  and  pleasiiig 
scenery,  but  not  sufficiently  Alpine  in 
character  to  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  work.  Tiie  higher  mountains,  or 
Alps  of  D.ini>hiiu',  are  included  vithin 
the  two  departments  of  Isere  and 
Hautes  Alpes.    As  stated  in  tlii  intro- 


duction to  the  last  chapter,  they  are 
separated  from  the  dividing  range  of 
the  Cottian  Alps  by  the  valley  of  the 
Durance  and  its  tributary  the  Guisanne, 
which  rises  in  the  range  W.  of  the 
Mont  Tabor.  The  entire  mass  is  deeply 
cut  by  the  valley  of  the  Romanche, 
through  which  tiie  great  road  is  carried 
from  Grenoble  to  Briaii9on,  and  thence 
into  Italy,  crossing  from  the  valley  of 
the  Romanche  to  that  of  the  Durance 
by  a  comparatively  low  pass  —  the  Col 
du  Lautaret. 

Of  the  two  Alpine  groups  thus  formed, 
the  loftiest  and  most  extensive  is  that 
lying  to  the  S.  of  the  Romanche,  which 
we  shall  call,  from  its  best  known, 
though  not  its  highest, peak,  the  Pelvoux 
district.  No  part  of  the  Alps  is  so 
nearly  isolated  as  this  huge  mass;  for 
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excepting  the  above-mentioned  ridge  of 
the  Col  de  Lautaret,  it  is  completely 
enclosed  on  the  S.,  E.,  and  N.,  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Durance  and  the  Ro- 
manche,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  the 
Drac,  connected  with  the  Durance  by 
the  almost  level  depression  through 
which  the  high  road  from  Grenoble  is 
carried  to  Gap,  and  thence  to  Sisteron. 

The  Alpine  range  lying  N.  of  the 
Eomanche  has  some  apparent  connexion 
with  the  Cottian  Alps  described  in  the 
last  chapter.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
three  considerable  ridges  which  diverge 
from  the  IMont  Tabor ;  and  lying  as 
it  does  between  the  valleys  of  the  Arc 
and  the  llomanche,  it  formed  the  fron- 
tier line  between  France  and  Savoy 
until  the  recent  annexation  of  the  latter 
province.  As  the  two  streams  above- 
named  both  fall  into  the  Isere,  the  latter 
river  forms  the  natural  boundary  of 
tliis  district  to  the  westward.  There  is 
no  well-known  name  by  which  the 
range  here  defined  can  conveniently  be 
designated.  As  the  greater  part  of  the 
district  which  pi-operly  belongs  to  Dau- 
phine  is  known  as  the  Pays  d'Oisans, 
while  the  Savoy  portion  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  the  district  of  Maurienne, 
it  appears  most  convenient  to  call  this 
the  Oisans  district.  It  is  true  that  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  and  other  writers 
have  applied  the  name  Montagnes  de 
rOisans  to  the  entire  group  of  the  High 
Alps  of  Dauphine  ;  laut  this  name  is 
objectionable,  and  has  not  been  gene- 
rally adopted:  for  in  truth  none  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  Peh'oux  dis- 
trict, as  defined  in  this  work,  was  ever 
included  in  the  territory  whicli  obtained 
the  name  of  Oisans  from  the  tribe  of 
the  Uceni,  found  by  the  llomans  in 
occupation  of  the  valley  of  the  llo- 
manche, and  which  retained  its  inde- 
pendence after  the  rest  of  Dauphine 
had  been  united  to  the  Crown  of 
France. 

No  portion  of  the  Alps,  and  perhaps 
no  part  of  Europe,  is  so  ill-provided  as 
Dauphine  with  all  that  is  required  for 
the  comfort  of  travellers.  The  inns, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  arc  repulsive 


to  an  unusual  degree,  food  is  bad  and 
hard  to  procure,  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  are  filthy  beyond  example.  As 
a  general  rule,  each  description  of  insect 
that  is  known  to  plague  the  human 
race  in  these  latitudes  is  sure  to  be 
found  in  every  dwelling.  The  natural 
consequence  has  been,  that  while  tour- 
ists and  travellers  from  every  country 
visit  the  Alps  for  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment, the  French  Alps  have,  till  lately, 
remained  almost  unknown.  Yet  the 
natural  attractions  of  the  country  are  of 
a  high  order.  Looking  to  the  height  of 
the  principal  peaks,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  rock  and  glacier  scenery,  Dauphine 
ranks  next  after  the  Pennine  and  Ber- 
nese Alps,  and  some  of  the  higher 
valleys  are  scarcely  anywhere  to  be 
matched  for  wild  and  savage  sublimity. 
Only  within  the  last  few  years  some 
daylight  has  begun  to  break  through 
the  obscurity  in  which  this  region  has 
been  involved  ;  for  although  M.  Elie 
de  Beaumont  and  other  French  men  of 
science  have  visited  the  country,  and  in 
1841  Professor  Forbes  explored  some 
of  the  high  glacier  passes  in  the  neigii- 
bourhood  of  the  Mont  Pelvoux,  while 
a  few  Englishmen  have  occasionally 
traversed  other  portions  of  the  district, 
the  absence  of  a  correct  map  made 
it  impossible  to  combine  together 
their  partial  observations  so  as  to  form 
consistent  and  accurate  conclusions. 
During  the  interval,  however,  the  en- 
gineers engaged  in  the  general  survey 
of  France  have  laboured  assiduously 
in  this  region.  They  have  reached 
many  of  the  higher  peaks,  and  have 
nearly  completed  the  triangulation  of 
the  entire  country.  The  sheets  of  the 
general  map,  wliich  will  contain  the 
results  of  their  laliours,  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  in  five  or  six  years  they 
may  probably  be  given  to  the  public. 
In  the  meantime  the  best,  and  almost 
the  only,  general  map  of  Dau])liine  is 
that  of  General  Bourcet,  now  more 
than  100  years  old,  having  been  first 
published  in  1760.  Several  French 
writers  have  lately  published  accounts 
of  mountain  excursions  in  this  district. 
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and  a  detailed  Guide  to  Dauphine,  by 
M.  Joanne,  containing  much  new  and 
useful  information,  has  lately  appeared; 
but  it  is  to  the  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club  that  the  public  is  mainly  indebted 
for  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  higher 
peaks.  Several  interesting  papers  ap- 
peared in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Second  Series  of  '  Peaks,  Passes  and' 
Glaciers;'  Imt  it  is  chiefly  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett,  who  is 
equally  well  known  as  an  excellent 
mountaineer  and  a  diligent  and  accurate 
observer,  that  the  editor  is  enabled  to 
complete  his  account  of  this  group,  and 
to  correct  the  errors  of  all,  even  the 
latest,  writers  who  have  preceded  him. 
The  present  edition  is  enriched  by  fur- 
ther valuable  contributions  from  Mr. 
"W.  ilathews,  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Moore. 

Those  who  may  be  willing  to  explore 
this  region  are  strongly  advised  to  de- 
pend as  little  as  possible  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country.  A  sleeping- 
bag  will  enable  them  to  escape  the 
most  grievous  of  the  plagues  that  afflict, 
ordinary  travellers.  Neither  spiked 
poles,  serviceable  ice-axes,  nor  trust- 
worthy ropes,  are  to  be  found  ;  and  a 
jirovision  of  tea,  chocolate,  portable 
soup,  or  other  convenient  luxuries,  will 
be  sure  to  turn  to  account.  To  achieve 
the  ascent  of  the  higher  peaks,  the 
assistance  of  at  least  one  first-rate  Cha- 
mouni  or  Swiss  guide  should  be  secured. 
Among  the  native  guides  are  a  few 
good  cragsmen,  but  scarcely  one  who 
is  qualified  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
of  glacier  travelling. 
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One  of  the  two  streams  whose  union  at 
Brian9on  forms  the  Durance  —  the  Gui- 
sanne  —  flowing  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  NW.,  leads  directly  to  the  Col  du 
GaUbier  (§  6),  which  is  generally  taken 
as  the  Hmit  between  the  Cottian  Alps 
and  the  northern  i-ange  of  the  Dauphine 
Alps.  Ii  may  be  doulited  whether  the 
mountain  ranges  lying  to  the  W.  of  that 
hmit,  and  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Arc  and  tlie  Komanche, 
should  be  desci'ibed  as  a  single  chain,  or 
as  a  series  of  three  comparatively 
small  and  independent  groups. 

The  highest  of  these  lies  immediately 
N.  of  La  Grave  en  Oisans.  It  cul- 
minates in  a  very  remarkable  double- 
pointed  mountain,  conspicuous  in  all 
views  of  this  part  of  the  Alps.  The 
twin  peaks  are  know-n  as  the  Aiguilles 
d'Arve;  the  S.  and  highest  peak, 
hitherto  unascended,  attains  11,529  ft. 
The  N.  peak  (11,513')  appears  to  have 
been  cHmbed  by  the  French  engineers. 
They  are  so  extremely  steep  as  to  be 
clear  of  snow,  excepting  a  small  glacier 
lying  on  the  E.  side  between  the  two 
summits.     (See  Rte.  B.) 

From  the  central  mass  a  high  ridge 
extends  to  the  N.  between  the  Vallon 
de  Valloires  aiidj  the  valley  of  the 
Aiwan.  In  this  ridge  the  Grande 
Chible  (9,633')  is  a  consj^icuous  point. 
S.W,  of  the  Aiguilles  d'Arve  are  two 
lofty  peaks — Aiguilles  de  la  Sausae, 
measuring  10,896  and  10,840  ft.  These 
apparently  correspond  to  the  '  ]\Iont 
Golcon  de  la  Grave '  of  some  writers 
on  this  district. 

Between  the  Aiguilles  d'Arve  and 
the  group  of  the  Grandcs  Rousses  is  a 
depression  in  the  cliain,  traversed  by 
passes  that  are  noticed  in  the  following 
pages.  The  principal  group  of  the 
Grandes  Rousses  is  a  range  about  6  m, 
in  length,  extending  from  SSW.  to 
NNE.,  and  surmounted  by  two  peaks 
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of  exactly  equal  height— 11,395  ft. 
(see  Rte.  E).  This  groujD  has  been 
visited  by  several  French  geologists ; 
and  an  account  of  its  geological  rela- 
tions, with  a  map  and  several  rude 
sketches,  has  been  given  by  M.  Dausse 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Memoires 
de  la  Societe  Geologique  de  France.' 

W.  of  the  Grandes  Rousses,  and 
separated  from  them  by  the  valley  of  the 
Olle,  and  by  the  passes  leading  from 
thence  into  Savo3%  is  a  less  lofty,  but 
nmch  longer,  ridge,  extending  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  Isere  from  Vizillc 
nearly  to  Aiguebelle,  a  distance  of  more 
than  .")0  miles,  and  its  influence  on  the 
direction  of  the  valleys  is  seen  in  the 
bend  which  the  Arc  makes  to  the  N., 
and  the  Romanche  to  the  S.,  before  they 
respectively  join  the  Isere.  This  range 
includes  several  lofty  summits,  of  which 
the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Pic  de 
Belledonne  (about  9,810'),  near  Gre- 
noble, and  the  Pic  du  Frene  (9,203'), 
\V.  of  Allevard. 


Route  A. 

BUIANgON  TO  GRENOBLE — COL  DU   LAU- 
TAEET. 

Kilo-  English 
metres      miles 

Monestier       ...        14  8| 

Col  du  Lautaret    .        ,        10  6^ 

La  Grave  en  Oisans      .        10  6i 

Le  Dauphin    ...        14  SJ 

Bourg  d'Oisans      .        .        16  10 

Rinuperoux    ...         16  10 

Vizille    ....        16  10 

Grenoble         .       .       .        17  lOJ 
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The  new  imperial  road  is  traversed  by 
courier  every  night,  and  in  summer  also 


by  diligence  from  BrianQon  to  Grenoble. 
Distances  between  Bourg  d'Oisans  and 
Brian9on  may  require  correction  since 
the  completion  of  the  new  road. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, the  upper  valley  of  the  Durance  is 
reached  from  the  side  of  Piedmont  by 
lower  and  easier  passes  than  any  which 
traverse  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  be- 
tween the  Tyrol  and  the  Mediten-anean. 
This,  however,  has  not  much  availed  to 
facilitate  communication  between  Italy 
and  the  N.  or  centre  of  France.     To 
reach  Grenoble  or  Lyons  from  Brian9on, 
it  was  necessary  either  to  cross  the  range 
of  the  Dauphine  Alps  intervening  be-     ■ 
tween  the  Durance  and  the  Isere,  or  to 
make  a  long  circuit  by  Gap  and  the  val-    ' 
ley  of  the  Drac,  involving  a  detour  of  at    ; 
least  50  miles.    The  only  point  at  which     ; 
it  appeared  practicable  to  carry  a  car-    ' 
riage  road  over  the  Dauphine  Alps  was    1 
by  the  Col  du  Lautaret,  which,  although    | 
the  lowest  in  that  group,  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  Mont  Genevre,  and  is 
approached  on  the  AV.  side  by  the  valley 
of  the  Romanche,  beset  with  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  construction  of  a  road. 
After  more  than  half  a  century  of  alter- 
nate activity  and  neglect,  the  new  im- 
perial  road,    commenced    by  the    hrst 
Napoleon,   was     completed     in     1861, 
and  may  vie  with  the  most  celebrated 
Alpine    passes   in   point   of  wild   and 
striking  scenery  visible  from  the  road, 
and    for   the    remarkable   engineering 
works  by  which   the   difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  have  been  surmounted. 

For  travellers  who  may  take  this  route 
from  Turin  to  Grenoble  with  post  horses, 
the  best  stopping-place  between  the  lat- 
ter town  and  Susa  is  at  the  Baths  of 
Monestier,  when  these  do  not  happen  to 
be  overcrowded  in  the  bathing  season. 
The  road  is  sufliciently  interesting  tc 
reward  a  pedestrian,  excepting  the  por- 
tion between  Grenoble  and  Rioupe- 
roux. 

Leaving  Brian^on,  the  high  road  is 
carried  for  several  miles,  in  a  very  direct 
line  along  the  left  bank  of  theGuisanne; 
there  is  no  striking  object  in  front ;  but 
when  the  route  is  made  in  the  opposite 
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direction,  the  views  of  the  little  city  of 
Brian9on,  crowned  by  its  formidable 
forts,  and  sometimes  backed  by  the  dis- 
tant peak  of  Monte  Viso,  are  extremely 
fine.  At  a  hei<?ht  of  4,898  feet,  still 
surrounded  by  barley-fields  and  fruit- 
trees,  stands 

Monestier  (several  inns  open  during 
the  bathing  season  ;  best  chez  Armand, 
very  good  for  Dauphine),  a  large  village, 
frequented  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
mineral  waters,  which  are  used  inter- 
nally, and  for  baths. 

W.  of  Monestier,  but  not  visible  from 
the  valley,  is  a  very  lofty  range,  ex- 
tending from  the  Crete  de  Uourmilleuse 
(12,008')  to  the  Col  du  Lautaret,  the 
peaks  of  which  might  be  most  conve- 
niently attacked  from  this  side  ;  and 
across  the  range  lies  a  pass,  the  Col 
d'Arcines  (7,769'?)  leading  to  La  Grave, 
and  more  direct,  though  more  laborious, 
than  the  Lautaret.  (See  §9.) 

In  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Gui- 
sanne,  the  poor  hamlets  of  Casset  and  , 
La  Madeleine  are  passed,  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  surrounding  glaciers  are 
gained;  but  none  of  the  higher  summits 
arc  visible  iroin  this  side  of  the  pass. 
A  short  way  below  La  Madeleine  the 
road  quits  the  valley  of  the  Guisanne, 
leaving  on  the  right  the  track  which 
follows  the  torrent  to  its  source  at  the 
Col  de  Galibier  (§  6). 

The  summit  of  the  Col  du  Lautaret 
is  6,791  ft.  in  height,  by  the  latest  mea- 
surement; but  owing  to  its  situation  in 
the  centre  of  a  glacier  district,  the  snow 
lies  longer  here  than  usual.  The  view 
of  the  peaks  of  the  Pelvoux  group,  and 
the  glaciers  which  stream  down  from 
between  them  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Romanche,  is  extremely  grand. 
Chief  of  them  is  the  ^leijc,  or  Aiguille 
da  3Iidi  (13,081'),  towering  8,000  ft. 
above  the  valley  at  its  base,  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  in  the  entire  range 
of  the  Alps. 

_  On  the  summit  of  the  Col  is  the  Hos- 
pice, an  ancient  stone  building,  on  the 
site  of  a  Maison  Hospituliere  founded 
in  the  eleventh  century,  which  serves 
as  a  refuge  in  bad  weather,  and  where 
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the  traveller  finds  fair  accommodation 
and  moderate  charges. 

The  summit  of  the  Lautaret  and  the 
slopes  towards  Villard  d'Arene  are 
celebrated  for  the  variety  of  rare  Alpine 
plants  there  to  be  found.  A  list  would 
include  a  large  portion  of  the  Alpine  flora. 
The  geologist  will  not  fail  to  remark 
the  singular  relations  of  the  liassic 
limestone  strata  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Col,  with  the  adjoining  crystalline 
rocks.  In  several  places  the  former  is 
seen  to  underlie  extensive  masses  of 
gneiss,  or  semi-stratified  granite,  afford- 
ing a  remarkable  example  of  the  so- 
called  fan  structure.  One  section  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  Vil- 
lard d'Arene  has  been  noticed  and  de- 
scribed by  Elie  de  Beaumont  ;  and 
Professor  Forbes  pointed  out  the  ex- 
istence of  another,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  mountain,  which  separates  the 
main  branch  of  the  Romanche  from 
that  whieh  leads  towards  the  Col  de 
Lautaret.  The  section  is  seen  equally 
well  from  both  sides  of  the  promontory 
between  the  two  torrents. 

The  new  road  avoids  the  group  of 
houses,  called  Pied  du  Col,  which  stood 
by  the  old  track,  and  after  some  long 
zigzags  reaches  the  wretched  hamlet 
of  Villard  d'Arine.  About  2  miles 
farther,  after  passing  through  a  tunnel 
more  than  300 yards  in  length,  it  reaches 
the  no  less  wretched  village — 

La  Grave  en  Oisans  (Inn:  chez  Juge, 
much  improved,  very  fair  quarters, 
charges  rather  high,  especially  for  ve- 
hicles), placed  in  the  midst  of  grand 
Alpine  scenery,  at  a  height  of  5,007  ft., 
will  probably  become  a  favourite  resort 
for  mountaineers.  A  chasseur  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Elliot  Blackstone  in 
'  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,'  would 
perhaps  be  useful  as  a  guide.  The 
ascent  of  the  Bee  du  Grenier  (Rte.  B) 
is  an  excursion  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  of  no  real  difficulty. 

A  short  way  below  La  Grave  the 
road  i)asses  close  to  a  very  picturesque 
waterfall,  and  on  the  opposite  or  S. 
side  of  the  valley  are  the  extensive  lead- 
mines  of  Les  Freaux,    From  heuce  to 
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Lc  Dauphin  scarcely  a  house  is  to  be 
seen.  The  Romanche  flows  through  a 
deep  and  gloomy  ravine,  called  La 
Combe  de  Malaval,  which  sometimes 
opens  a  little,  and  exhibits,  in  wild 
confusion,  huge  masses  of  rock  torn 
down  from  the  crags  above  ;  at  other 
times  the  precipices  approach  more 
nearly  together,  and  the  glacier  streams 
that  reach  their  verge  spring  from  a 
prodigious  height  into  the  chasm 
through  which  the  road  is  carried.  One 
of  the  fineft  of  these  cataracts  is  the 
so-called  Saut  de  la  Pucelle  near  to  Le 
Dauphin,  which  may  in  some  respects 
advantageously  compare  with  theStaub- 
bach.  The  cliffs  forming  the  S.  wall 
of  the  valley  are  crowned  by  the  great 
Glacier  de  Lans,  the  largest  in  Dau- 
])hine.  Projecting  portions  of  its  frozen 
mass  are  seen  through  the  gorges  that 
open  into  the  Combe.  The  glacier 
may  probably  be  reached  by  a  narrow 
valley  joining  the  Romanche  a  little 
above  Freney.  The  road  crosses  from 
the  rt.  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Romanche 
a  little  above  Le  Dauphin,  a  hamlet 
with  a  poor  inn,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  huge  fragments  of  fallen  rock.  About 
2  miles  farther  is  Freney,  where  rather 
better  quarters  may  be  found  by  a  tired 
traveller.  From  hence  two  paths  lead  to 
the  valley  of  the  Arc  in  Savoy  (Rte.  D), 
and  another  leads  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion by  a  pass  of  no  great  height  to 
Venos,  in  the  valley  of  St.  Christophe 
(§9). 

Between  Freney  and  Bourg  d'Oisans 
the  valley  is  contracted  to  a  mere 
defile,  enclosed  between  vertical  rocks 
of  gneiss.  The  Romanche  has  cut 
for  itself  a  channel  at  a  great  depth 
below  the  level  of  the  road,  which  is 
carried  along  the  left  bank,  sometimes 
along  ledges  cut  into  the  rock,  some- 
times supported  on  terraces  of  masonry, 
and  in  one  case  carried  through  a 
tunnel  234  yards  in  length.  At  the 
I'oiit  de  Guillerme  the  road  crosses 
back  to  the  right  bank  near  the 
CDnfluence  of  the  Veneon,  and  de- 
scends from  the  gorge  into  an  open 
nearly  level  reach  of  richly  cultivated 


country,  enclosed  between  mountains  of 
moderate  height, forming  an  unexpected 
contrast  to  the  scenery  hitherto  prevail- 
ing. In  the  open  valley  (at  2,380  ft. ) 
lies  the  town  of  Bourg  k Oisans  (Inns: 
Hotel  de  Milan,  where  the  diligences 
stop,  chez  Martin,  good  ;  H.  Josse- 
rand,  '  very  fair,'  closed?  F.E.B.;  'II. 
du  Dragon  ;'  Joanne).  Here,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  Dauphine,  the  inn- 
keepers take  advantage  of  strangers 
whenever  they  can  do  so.  A  char  from 
hence  to  Brian^on  costs  50  fr.  There 
is  nothing  here  of  any  interest  except 
the  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Combe 
de  Malaval  and  the  valley  of  St. 
Christophe,  with  the  snowy  range  be- 
tween, rising  to  a  height  of  more  than 
8,000  ft.  above  the  streams  which  meet 
at  its  base,  close  to  the  town.  The 
neighbouring  mountains  are  rich  in 
minerals.  Extensive  iron-mines  are 
worked  in  the  valley  of  the  Olle,  and 
gold  and  argentiferous  lead  are  found 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  repay  the 
working. 

[Many  interesting  mountain  excur- 
sions may  be  made  from  Bourg  d'Oi- 
sans, several  of  which  arc  incident- 
ally described  in  this  section.  The 
passes  leading  to  Uriage,  and  the  chain 
of  the  Belledonne,  are  included  in  §  10. 
To  a  mountaineer,  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
peaks  of  the  Grandes  Rousses.  (See 
Rte.  E.)  A  traveller  intending  to 
attack  them  should  take  supplies  with 
him  from  Bourg  d'Oisans,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  bivouac  at  a  considerable 
height,  or  else  to  pass  an  uncomfort- 
able night  in  one  of  the  higher  chalets. 
An  easy  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  Lac  Blanc,  which  lies  near  the  S. 
base  of  the  central  peaks.  After  cross- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Romanche 
opposite  the  Bourg,  a  track  mounts 
nearly  due  N.  in  2i  hrs.,  by  the  villages 
of  La  Garde  and  liucz  to  the  plateau  of 
Brandes.  Here  are  extensive  remains 
of  buildings,  attributed  to  the  Romans. 
The  guide  will  point  out  the  site  of 
many  mines  now  abandoned,  and  higher 
up  considerable  deposits  of  anthracite, 
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which  are  worked  in  two  places.  An 
ascent  of  1  hour  from  Brandos  leads  to 
the  Lac  Blanc  (8,360'),  one  of  the  high- 
est lakes,  for  its  dimensions,  in  the  entire 
chain  of  the  Alps.  It  is  nearly  h  mile 
long  and  110  yards  wide,  and  is  com- 
manded by  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Grandcs  Kousses.  The  distant  view  is 
very  extensive.  On  the  NE.  shore  of 
the  lake  are  seen  the  traces  of  ancient 
mining  works,and  the  remains  of  a  paved 
road,  constructed  at  some  early  period 
for  the  service  of  the  miners.  It  is  in 
Some  places  either  covered  over  or  carried 
away  by  the  moraines  of  existing  gla- 
ciers. From  the  lake  it  is  easy  to  de- 
scend by  Clavans  to  Freney,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Komanche.] 

The  road  to  Grenoble  follows  the 
course  of  the  Romanehc  in  a  NW.  di- 
rection for  5  or  6  miles,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Olle,  where  it  is  turned  aside 
at  right  angles  to  its  previous  course  by 
tlie  ridge  extending  from  the  Pic  <le 
lielledonne  to  Vizillc.  The  valley  is 
again  contracted  in  passing  between  the 
last-named  peak  and  the  Taillefer  on 
the  S.  side,  and  is  here  called  Combe  de 
Gavet.  The  hamlets  of  Livet,  Riou- 
peroux  and  Guvet  are  passed,  and  at 
nearly  16  miles  from  Bourg  d'Oisans  is 
the  larger  village  of  Scchilicnne. 

[From  hence  an  interesting  excursion 
may  be  made  to  tiie  summit  of  the 
Taillefer  (9,387'),  which  is  said  to  com- 
mand an  admirable  view  of  the  higher 
Alps  of  Dauphine.  1  hour  20  minutes 
suffices  to  reacli  the  hamlet  of  La  Morte, 
whence  the  ascent  lies  through  pine 
woods  and  over  pastures,  until  the  track 
approaches  some  steep  rocks.  A  small 
tarn  is  left  upon  the  right,  and  the  track 
keeps  along  the  base  of  tlie  rocks  until 
an  abandoned  mine  is  reached.  The 
way  then  lies  along  a  ridge,  called  Arete 
de  Broufiicr,  overlooking  the  glen  of 
Valioire  to  the  right  and  the  Combe  de 
Gavet  on  the  kit.  The  ridge  leads  to  a 
small  plateau  usually  covered  with  snow, 
and  then  a  second  ridge  leads  uj)  to  the 
highest  peak.  It  is  possible  to  descend 
by  a  steeper  and  more  difficult  way  to 
Gavet  on  the  N,  side  of  the  mountain, 


or  by  the  E.  face  to  Oman  (§9,  Rte.  L), 
and  thence  to  Bourg  d'Oisans.] 

In  travelling  from  Bourg  d'Oisans  to 
Vizille  the  traveller  may  sec  some  slight 
traces  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
geological  catastrophes  whose  history 
has  been  preserved  by  authentic  records. 
In  the  course  of  the  twelt'tli  century  a 
terrific  bcrgfall  from  the  Voudcne,  a 
mountain  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Combo 
de  Gavet,  completely  barred  the  course 
of  the  Romanche,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  the  plain  of  Oisans,  where 
the  Bourg  now  stands,  was  converted 
into  a  large  lake,  more  than  30  feet 
deep.  Villages  and  farms  with  a  large 
part  of  tlic  population  utterly  disap- 
peared, and  tiie  survivors  gained  a  sub- 
sistence by  fishing  on  the  site  of  their 
former  dwellings,  then  known  as  the 
Lac  de  St.  Laurent.  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  night  of  Stpc. 
14,  1219,  when  the  barrier  gave  way, 
and  the  pent-up  waters,  suddenly  set 
free,  swept  with  fearful  violence  down 
thevalley.  Of  the  villages  near  the  banks 
of  the  river  not  a  trace  remained,  and 
the  inundation  reached  even  to  Greno- 
ble, where  crowds  of  fugitives,  stopivd 
in  their  flight  by  a  gate  over  the  stone 
bridge,  v/ere  carried  otF  by  the  flood. 
The  present  fertility  of  the  plain  of 
Oisans,  and  the  transported  blocks  which 
are  scattered  over  the  valley  abouc 
Vizille,  owe  their  origin  to  this  cata- 
strophe, more  enduring  in  its  effects  than 
the  storms  of  war  which  have  since 
repeatedly  swept  over  the  same  district. 
About  4^  miles  from  Scchilicnne  the 
road  reaches  Vizillc  (Inns  :  Europe; 
Pare  ;  both  poor  and  dirty),  an  ill-built 
and  wretched-looking  town, which  never- 
theless supports  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing population.  The  Chateau  of  the 
Constable  Lesdiguieres  passed  before 
the  revolution  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pericr  family,  who  have  established  here 
an  extensive  factory  for  cotton  spinning 
and  cotton  printing,  with  other  works, 
which  give  employment  to  2,000  persons. 
The  castle  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1825, 
but  has  been  rebuilt  nearly  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  former  edifice,  and  the  park 
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remains  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as 
under  its  former  owners. 

Halt-way  between  Vizille  and  Gre- 
noble is  Claix,  where  there  is  a  remark- 
able bridge  over  the  Drac,  built  in  161 1, 
the  parapets  of  which  command  a  fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  mountain  ranges. 

Gkexoble  (Inns:  H.  de  I'Europe, 
excellent  in  all  respects  ;  H.  des  Am- 
bassadeurs;  H.  des  Trois  Dauphins),  the 
ancient  capital  of  Dauphine,  and  a  for- 
tress of  the  first  class,  stands  on  the 
Isere,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  com- 
bined streams  of  the  Drac  and  the  Ro- 
manche.  No  city  in  France,  and  scarce 
any  elsewhere  in  Europe,  enjoys  so  fine 
a  position.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  the  main  line  from  Lyons  to  Mar- 
seilles at  St.  Rambert.  Five  trains  daily 
take  nearly  3  hours  to  travel  57  miles. 
A  more  direct  line  to  Lyons,  by  Bour- 
goin,  has  been  lately  opened,  as  well  as 
a  line  to  Chanibery  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Isere.  At  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
Maisonville,  booksellers  and  publishers, 
the  traveller  may  firid  a  large  collection 
of  works  connected  with  local  topo- 
graphy, history,  &c.  The  geological 
essays  of  Professor  Lory,  and  the 
botanical  information  contained  in  the 
sketches  by  M.  Antonin  Mace,  deserve 
especial  notice  by  the  lovers  of  natural 
science.  At  the  same  establishment  is 
published  a  collection  of  photographic 
views  in  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  by  MM. 
^luzet  and  Bajat,  some  of  which  arc 
iaid  to  be  excellent. 


EOCTE  B 
ST.  MICHEL  TO  LA   GRAVE  EN  OISANS. 

Two  fine  passes,  one  of  them  new, 
have  lately  been  traversed  by  members 


of  the  Alpine  Club  from  St.  Michel  to 
La  Grave. 

1.  By  the  Col  de  Goleon.  About 
9  hrs.  steady  walking.  The  route  of 
the  Col  de  Galibier  (§  6,  Rte.  D)  is  fol- 
losved  from  St.  Michel  to  Valloires, 
about  2^  hrs.,  thence  to  the  hamlet  of 
Bonnenuit,  where  there  is  a  little  inn, 
and  for  about  20  min.  farther,  when  the 
main  track  is  left.  The  traveller  here 
crosses  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  stream, 
ascends  a  side  valley,  and  after  passing 
the  torrent  turns  near  some  scattered 
chalets  into  a  branch  of  this  valley 
which  descends  directly  from  the  Col. 
This  is  the  lowest  point  in  a  ridge  of 
contorted  shale,  and  is  reached  without 
difficulty  in  about  4j  hrs.  from  Val- 
loires. It  commands  a  view  of  unex- 
pected magnificence,  including  most  of 
the  great  peaks  of  the  Pelvoux  group, 
which  is  preferred  to  the  panorama 
from  the  Grandes  Rousses  by  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Bonney,  to  whom  the  Editor  is 
indebted  for  these  details.  The  descent 
from  the  Col  is  over  a  steep  slope  of 
shale  to  a  small  marshy  plain  traversed 
by  the  stream  from  a  glacier  on  the  rt. 
A  rough  track  along  the  rt.  bank  of 
this  stream  leads  down  to  some  chalets, 
whence  a  winding  and  circuitous  path 
descends  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  torrent  to 
the  high  road  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
tunuti  above  La  Grave.  Mr.  Bonney 
believes  that  it  may  be  better  to  keep  to 
the  1.  side  of  the  torrent.  The  descent 
was  effected  in  2\  hours. 

2.  By  the  (!vl  des  Aiijidlles  d''Arve. 
First  traversed  in  1864  by* Messrs.  A.  W. 
Moore,  H.  Walker,  and  E.  Whymper, 
with  Christian  Aimer  and  Michel  Croz 
as  guides.  This  is  a  circuitous  and 
somewhat  arduous  route,  but  appears 
to  be  a  first-rate  excursion  in  all  re- 
spects. At  least  two  days  nuist  be  given 
to  it,  and  at  a  season  when  tiiere  is  little 
snow  the  descent  on  the  W.  side  is 
probably  impracticable.  Leaving  tlie 
track  I'rom  Valloires  to  the  Col  de 
Galibier  about  A  lir.  above  that  village, 
at  the  ]ioint  where  it  crosses  to  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  stream,  the  travellers  kept 
along  the  1.   bank   fur   about   20  min. 
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more,  ami  then  commenced  ascending 
to  the  rt.  by  a  steep  track  which  led 
them  in  J  hr.  to  some  chalets  near  the 
opening  of  the  Vallon  des  Aiguilles  d' 
Arve,  staiidinj:;  opposite  to,  but  much 
above,  the  hamlet  of  Bonneiiuit.  Fair 
quarters  and  civil  treatment  were  found 
here.  An  ascent  of  U  hr.,  first  over 
jiastures,  then  over  a  stony  waste,  led 
the  party  to  the  head  of  this  glen  shut 
in  by  savage  rocks.  The  two  main 
peaks  of  the  Aiguilles  d'Arves  are  here 
seen  in  full  grandeur.  It  was  found 
that  there  is  a  third  peak,  not  con- 
spicuous in  any  of  the  views,  but  little 
inferior  in  height.  This  was  not  yet 
seen,  but  on  ascending  to  the  rt.  of  the 
northern  (properly  the  central)  peak, 
the  party  reached  in  4  hrs.  from  the 
chalets  a  snow  col  dividing  that  peak 
from  the  third,  hitherto  unnoticed,  sum- 
mit. This  pass,  estimated  at  10,250  ft., 
commands  a  view  of  the  very  highest 
order.  The  descent,  which  is  formidably 
steep,  was  effected  by  a  couloir  of  about 
1,.500  ft.  in  height,  then  filled  with  snow, 
and  in  that  way  the  party  reached  in  1| 
hr.  from  the  col  the  chalets  of  Rieublanc 
standing  above  the  head  of  the  Fond  de 
la  Sausse,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
valley  of  the  Arvan.  Another  ^  hr. 
brought  them  down  to  the  Chalets  de 
la  Sausse  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  where 
pretty  good  night  quarters  were  found. 
On  the  next  morning  the  travellers 
ascended  a  spur  of  shaly  roek  dividing 
the  main  branch  of  the  glen  from  that 
which  leads  to  the  Col  de  Martignare 
(Rte.  C),  and  after  following  the  crest  of 
this  for  more  than  1  hr.  were  forced  to 
bend  to  the  rt.  along  very  steep  slopes 
of  shale,  and  finally  reached  the  water- 
shed in  about  3  hrs.  from  the  Chalets. 
Bearing  to  the  1.,  skirling  the  rocky 
ridge,  then  ascending  snow  slopes  and 
steep  broken  rocks,  they  reached  a  peak 
about  11,000  feet  in  height,  command- 
ing a  panoramic  view  of  extraordinary 
grandeur.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
the  Bee  de  Grenier,  but  that  name  is 
said  by  M.  Joanne  to  belong  to  the  same 
peak  which  is  known  as  the  Aiguille  de 
Goleon,  said   to    be   3,429   metres,    or 


11,250  ft.  in  height.  This  is  doubtless 
the  summit  seen  by  Mr,  Moore  and  his 
companions,  lying  SE.  of  their  peak, 
with  a  cairn  on  the  top,  and  estimated 
to  be  200  ft.  above  their  level.  The 
peaks  are  separated  by  the  neve  of  a 
large  glacier,  probably  the  Glacier  Lom- 
bard. The  party  descended  to  the 
glacier,  and  then  by  slopes  of  soft  snow 
reached  the  head  of  a  lateral  valley  that 
joins  the  Romanche  a  little  below  La 
Grave.  Keeping  to  a  track  on  the  1. 
side,  and  then  passing  a  slight  depres- 
sion in  the  ridge  to  the  1.,  they  reached 
the  village  in  about  3  hrs.  from  the 
peak,  or  7^  hrs.  walking  from  the  Cha- 
lets de  la  Sausse. 


Route  C. 

la  grave  en  oisans  to  st.  jean  de 
maurienne. 

Two  passes,  both  long  and  fatiguing, 
lead  from  La  Grave  to  St.  Jean. 

1.  By  the  Col  de  rinfernet.  About 
llj  hours'  walk  exclusive  of  halts. 

The  ascent  commences  immediately 
behind  the  village  of  La  Grave,  and 
commands  fine  views  of  the  Combe  de 
Malaval  and  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
Pelvoux  group.  After  gaining  the  first 
step  in  the  ascent,  the  path  overlooks 
the  stream  which,  falling  over  a  ledge 
of  granite,  forms  the  beautiful  cascade 
of  Les  Frcaux  (Rte.  A).  This  stream 
intersects  the  junction  of  the  granite 
with  the  overlying  strata  of  (liassie?) 
limestone.  Mounting  through  the  ra- 
vine the  traveller  soon  reaches  the  last 
village  on  this  side  of  the  pass,  called 
Chazeley,  about  j  hr.  above  La  Grave. 
The  ascent  is  continued  over  alpine 
pastures  bare  of  trees,  and  at  last  over 
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disintegrated  slate  with  large  patches 
of  snow,  attaining  in  4^  hrs.  from  La 
Grave  the  Col  de  V  Infer  net  (8,826' — 
Joanne).  Througliout  the  ascent  there 
are  magnificent  views  of  the  peaks  and 
glaciers  of  the  Pelvoux  group,  which 
are  seen  lo  perfection  from  the  top  of 
the  pass.  To  the  W.  is  the  Pic  du 
Mas  de  la  Grave  (9,918',  the  highest 
summit  between  this  point  and  the 
Grandes  Kousses.  The  descent  lies  at 
first  over  snow  slopes,  then  by  a  path 
along  a  very  steep  declivity  of  friable 
slate,  till  the  traveller  reaches  the 
highest  chalets.  These  are  accessible 
on  horseback  by  a  traveller  approach- 
ing the  pass  from  the  Maurienne  side. 
A  rapid  descent  now  leads  down  to 
the  Combe  de  Valfroide — the  name 
given  to  the  head  of  the  glen  through 
which  the  Arvette  torrent  iiows  down 
to  meet  the  Arvan.  The  path  crosses 
the  Arvette  to  and  fro  several  times, 
and  in  2i  hrs.  from  the  summit  reaches 

Entraigues,  the  highest  hamlet  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arvan,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  torrents  above  named. 
There  is  a  patli  along  the  slope  of  the 
mountains  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Arvan  by  which  an  active  walker  may 
reach  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  (§  7)  in 
4  hrs. ;  but  the  waj^  is  fatiguing,  as  it 
involves  many  ascents  and  descents. 
The  more  usual  way  is  by  St.  Jean 
d'Arve  (see  next  Rte.),  which  is 
reached  in  1|  hr.  from  Entraigues. 

2.  By  the  Col  de  Martignare.  About 
]  H  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts. 

This  way  is  about  as  long  as  the 
last,  and  the  pass  about  the  same 
height.  Instead  of  keeping  to  NW. 
from  Chazcley  (f  hr.  above  La  Grave), 
the  track  to  the  Col  de  Martignare 
lies  to  the  right,  or  nearly  due  N.  The 
ascent  is  rather  steeper,  and  the  sum- 
mit, reached  in  4  hrs.  from  La  Grave, 
commands  an  equally  fine  view. 

After  accomplishing  the  descent  from 
tiie  col  into  a  glen  called  Fond  de  la 
Sausse,  the  traveller  has  a  very  grand 
view  of  the  Aiguilles  d'Arve.  A  steep 
and  difficult  foot-i)ath  leads  down  to  tlie 
Combe  dc  Valfroide,  where  this  route 


rejoms  that  by  the  Col  de  I'lnfernet. 
There  is  another  easier  way,  practicable 
for  mules,  by  the  chalets  of  Rieublanc. 
From  this  brancli  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arvan  the  ascent  of  the  Aiguilles  d'Arve 
(second  peak?)  has  been  accomplished 
several  times.  5  hrs.  are  said  to  suffice 
for  the  ascent  from  Entraigues.  Celestin 
Belief,  a  chamois-hunter  of  that  place, 
is  competent  to  act  as  guide. 


EOUTE   D. 

BOURG   d'oISANS   TO   ST.  JEAN   DE 

MAUEIENNE. 

I'ii  hours'  steady  walking  by  the  Col  d'Agnelin 
or  Col  (lu  Pre  Nouveau— nearly  13  hours  by 
Col  Perrant. 

A  direct  line  drawn  from  Bourg 
d'Oisans  to  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne 
would  traverse  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
mass  of  the  Grandes  Rousses,  and  to 
avoid  this  formidable  obstacle  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  considerable  detour. 
The  shortest  route  lies  on  the  E.  side  of 
that  range ;  but  whichever  of  the  three 
or  four  practicable  courses  be  chosen, 
it  will  involve  a  long  day's  walk.  A 
carriage  may  be  taken  to  Freney. 

The  high  road  to  Brian9on  is  fol- 
lowed for  jibout  8  miles  until,  a  little 
above  the  hamlet  of  Freney  (Rte.  A), 
a  bridge  crosses  the  Romanche  close  to 
the  junction  of  the  Ferrand  torrent. 
From  hence  a  path  mounts  by  steep 
zigzags  to  the  hamlet  of  Miziicn  (3,957'), 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Combe  de  iMahival,  and  then  descending 
to  the  bank  of  the  torrent  leads  (in  1^ 
hr.  from  the  bridge)  to  a  point  where 
tiie  valley  forks.  The  main  branch 
mounts  nearly  due  N.  to  the  hamlets  of 
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Clavans  and  Clavans  d'cn  Ilaut;  but 
the  traveller  sliculd  keep  to  the  rt. 
branch;  and  in  20  miii.  attains  the 
wretched  village  of  Besse.  Here 
he  has  the  choice  of  three  ways,  of 
which  the  first  described  is  the  more 
direct,  the  second  somewhat  easier  and 
more  frequented,  and  the  third  rather 
longer  and  more  interesting  in  point  of 
scenery. 

1.  The  track  by  the  Col  d'Agnelin 
mounts  at  first  to  the  N.  across 
mountain  pastures,  and,  bearing  some- 
what to  the  rt.,  gains  a  grassy  col 
or  depression,  whence  it  descends  to 
the  Chiilet  du  Vallon,  and  soon  after 
bends  to  the  E.  through  an  Alpine  glen 
called  La  Combe  de  Tirequoy.  On  the 
rt.  hand  a  track  mounts  very  steeply 
to  the  S.  towards  a  pass  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Pic  da  Mas  de  la  Grave  (9,9  18'), 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  return  to 
Besse.  A  little  farther  on  another 
track  mounts  to  the  SE.,  and,  passing  a 
col,  joins  the  path  of  the  Col  de  I'ln- 
fernct  (Rtc.  B).  The  true  route  here 
turns  again  to  the  N.,  and  in  2^  hrs. 
from  Besse  gains  the  crest  of  the  Col 
d'Agnelin  (9,114'),  immediately  E.  of 
the  Cime  des  Torches  (9,702').  From 
the  Col  the  r.ivine  of  the  Combe  d'Ag- 
nelin descends  abruptly  towards  the 
valley  below,  but  the  traveller  keeps  to 
the  left  along  the  slopes  of  the  Cime 
des  Torches  until  he  gains  the  ridge 
which  separates  the  Vallon  d'Entraigues 
on  the  1.  from  the  Combe  d'Agnelin  on 
his  It.  hand.  Along  this  ridge  he 
descends  in  1  hr.  from  the  Col  to 
Vallonet,  about  i  hr.  above  Entraigues, 
and  nearly  5  hrs.  from  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne  (§  7). 

2.  If  the  traveller  should  prefer  the 
more  frequented  path  of  the  Col  du 
Pre  Nouveau,  he  must  follow  at  first  the 
track  from  the  village  of  Besse  as 
above  described,  but  keep  more  directly 
to  the  N.,  until,  after  passing  a  rock} 
gap,  he  approaches  the  stream  of  La 
Valette,  which  descends  nearly  due  S. 
through  a  glen,  along  which  lies  the 
path  to  the  (Jol.  After  ascending  for 
nearly  2  hrs.  from  Besse  the  stream  is 


crossed,  and  the  rt.  bank  followed 
for  ^  hr.  farther  to  the  junction 
of  two  torrents,  which  unite  to  form 
the  Valette.  From  hence  less  than 
^  hour's  ascent  to  the  NE.  suffices 
to  reach  the  Col  du  Pre  Nouveau 
(7,717'),  a  pass  quite  enclosed  by  the 
higher  mountains  on  cither  side,  and 
commanding  no  distant  view.  The 
pastures  on  both  sides  of  the  Col  are  of 
extraordinary  luxuriance,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  rapid  disintegration  of 
the  prevailing  rock  —  an  argillaceous 
shale.  The  descent  is  at  first  gentle, 
and  then,  after  passing  a  chalet,  be- 
comes rather  steep  till,  about  \  hour 
below  the  Col,  the  junction  of  two 
torrents  is  reached.  Thence  the  path 
is  caiTied  along  the  E.  side  of  a 
glen,  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  and 
after  passing  a  number  of  scattered 
hamlets,  which  make  up  the  commune 
of  St.  Sorliji  d'Arve,  attains  the  village 
of  St.  Jean  d'Arve,  where  there  is  a 
rough  inn  {chez  Delmy).  2  hrs. 
suffice  for  the  descent  from  the  Col, 
but  4  should  be  allowed  for  the 
ascent  when  the  pass  is  taken  in 
the  opposite  direction.  From  St. 
Jean  d'Arve  it  is  possible  to  follow  an 
undulating:  path  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Arvan  to  St.  Jean  do  Maurienne;  but  the 
more  direct  course  is  to  mount  from 
the  former  village  to  a  low  pass  called 
Col  d'Arve,  whence  grassy  slopes  lead 
rapidly  down,  due  N.,  to  a  torrent 
— a  tributary  of  the  Arvan.  Again 
ascending  for  a  short  distance,  the  tra- 
veller reaches  Villarambert,  and,  follow- 
ing the  steep  mule-track,  descends  to 
the  next  village  of  Font  Couverte, 
and  thence  to  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne, 
distant  3  hrs.  from  St.  Jean  d'Arve, 
but  4  hrs.  when  travelling  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

3.  The  route  just  described  may  be 
varied,  but  at  the  cost  of  additional  la- 
bour, by  following  the  more  westerly 
of  the  two  torrents  which  meet  about 
^  hr.  below  the  Col  du  Pre  Nou- 
veau. The  torrent  is  called  Grand 
Sauva^e,  and  descends  from  a  jicak  of 
the  same   name,   called  also   Vermil- 
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Ion,  one  of  the  range  of  the  Grandes 
Rousses.  Leaving  on  the  1.  a  chalet 
called  Ovel,  the  track  turns  to  the 
right,  and  gains  the  dividing  range  at 
a  pass  called  Col  Pen-ant.  The  path 
which  descends  on  the  N.  side  joins  that 
from  the  Col  du  Pre  Nouveau  in  about 
?-  hr.  from  the  summit.  This  way  involves 
a  slight  detour,  but  the  Col  Perrant  has 
tlie  advantage  of  commanding  a  very 
fine  view.  Each  of  the  Rtes.  here  de- 
scribed is  long  and  fatiguing,  involving 
many  separate  ascents  and  descents, 
and  the  way,  though  nowhere  difficult, 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  without  a  local 
guide.  It  is  quite  possible  to  sleep  at 
Freney  or  at  St.  Jean  d'Arve,  and  so 
shorten  the  day's  work. 

For  the  longer  but  easier  way  by  the 
Croix  de  Fer,  see  next  Poute. 


Route  E. 

BOURG   D'OISANS    to   LA   CHAMBRE. 
THE    GRANDES    ROUSSES. 

13  lirs.  bj'  the  Combe  d'OUe,  10|  hrs.  by 
Vaujany. 

Although  the  distance  in  a  direct 
line  from  Bourg  d'Oisans  to  La  Cham- 
bre,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  is  greater 
than  to  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  the  way 
is  rather  shorter  and  less  laborious.  In 
following  the  track  by  the  valley  of  the 
Olle,  a  guide  is  scarcely  required  in 
thie  weather,  but  it  mi;.':ht  be  difficult 
fur  a  stranger  to  find  the  short-cut  by 
Vaujany  without  assistance. 

On  leaving  Bourg  d'Oisans  the  high 
road  to  Grenoble  is  followed  for  5  m. 
to  the  hamlet  of  Sallies,  close  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Olle  witii  the  Ro- 
nianche.  Crossing  the  latter  river  by 
the  Pont  Rouge,  the  track  follows  for  a 
pliort  distance  the  1.  bank  of  the  Olle, 
and  then  passing  to  the  rt.  bank  by  the 


bridge  of  Pernicre,  in  f  hr.  from  Sa- 
bles, or  2^  hrs.  from  the  Bourg,  attains 
the  large  village  of  AUemunt  (inn  is, 
or  was,  poor  and  dirty),  overlooked 
by  the  ruined  castle  of  Rocheehinard, 
which  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  glaciers  ot  the  Grandes  Rousses  and 
the  other  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  ranges  enclosing  the  valley  above 
Allcmont  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  me- 
tallic ores,  which  elsewhere  are  rarely 
or  neverfound  together.  The  iron-works 
are  still  in  activity,  but  the  silver-mines, 
which  have  been  worked  at  intervals 
for  nearly  a  century,  have  but  ill-repaid 
their  ])romoters,  whether  from  the  in- 
herent difiiculties  of  the  undertaking,  or 
from  want  of  capital  and  skill  in  the 
management.  [The  last-named  mines, 
situated  on  the  incuntain  called  Cha- 
lanches,  at  about  4,000  feet  above  the 
village,  may  be  reached  in  2i  or  3  hrs., 
and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  mineral- 
ogist. On  this  single  mountain,  gold, 
silver,  mercury,  nickel,  cobalt,  copper, 
zinc,  iron,  manganese,  and  antimony, 
have  been  ft)und  variously  combined, 
besides  beds  of  anthracite.] 

From  Allcmont  the  way  to  La 
Chambrc  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Olle  due  N.  for  3  hrs.  (2^  hrs.  descend- 
ing) to  the  hamlet  of  liivier  (no  inn), 
which  stands  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  torrent.  The  scenery  is  rich  and 
pleasing,  with  some  fine  views  of  the 
surroundini;  mountains.  Above  Rivier 
the  Combe  iVOUe  turns  to  the  E., 
and  the  scenery  becomes  wilder. 
Passing  close  to  a  fine  waterfall,  the 
track  enters  the  Defile  de  Maupas, 
leading  in  2  hrs.  from  Rivier  to  a 
large  chalet,  frequented  by  shepherds 
Ironi  Provence,  called  La  Grande 
Maison.  This  is  opposite  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Cochette  torrent,  which 
descends  NW.  from  the  Grandes 
Rousses  to  join  the  Olle.  The  main 
valley  here  gradually  turns  NE.,  and 
many  tributary  torrents  are  jia^^sed. 
The' first,  on  Uic  right  bank,  called 
the  Launc,  leads  by  the  Cul  (PA(jne- 
lin  (not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
so   named    in   Rte.  D)    in    2    hrs,   to 
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tlie  Lac  du  Col,  or  du  Cos,  one  of  the 
Sept  Laux  (lite.  F). 

Itather  more  than  1  hr.  above  La 
Grande  Maison,  keeping  to  the  rt. 
bank,  the  track  readies  the  chalets  of 
Plan  du  Seuil  close  to  the  junction  of 
tlie  two  streams,  which  make  up  the 
Olle.  One  of  these  descends  from  the 
S.  through  a  wild  glen  called  Combe  de 
Bramand,  containing  a  succession  of 
small  lakes,  of  which  the  highest  lies  at 
the  base  of  one  of  the  northern  peaks 
of  the  Grandes  Rousses.  The  other 
branch  of  the  valley  leads  nearly  due  E. 
to  the  Col  de  la  Croix  de  Fer,  about 
6,500  feet  in  height,  over  which  lies  a 
path  to  St.  Sorlin  d'Arve  and  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne.  This  way  might  be 
taken  in  preference  to  those  described 
in  the  last  route;  but,  though  easy, 
it  is  very  circuitous,  and  requires 
14  or  15  hours'  walking  from  Bourg 
d'Oisans. 

The  track  to  La  Chambrc  quits  that 
of  the  Croix  de  Fer  about  5  min. 
beyond  the  Plan  du  Seuil,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  N.,  mounts  in  ^  hr.  to  the 
Col  du  Glandon  (about  6,.'J00'),  at  the 
head  of  a  lateral  valley  of  the  same 
name  which  descends  in  a  nearly  straight 
line  to  the  main  valley  of  the  Arc.  By 
the  route  above  described,  the  Col  is  1  i 
hr.  from  La  Grande  Maison,  and  nearly 
9  hrs.  from  Bourg  d'Oisans.  The  de- 
scent is  at  first  ratlier  rapid,  and  then 
more  gentle,  following  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  torrent,  and  passing  by  many 
chalets  in  the  midst  of  rich  pastures. 
About  H  hr.  from  the  Col,  the  large 
village  of  St.  Cohmban  des  Villards  is 
passed,  and  i  hr.  farther  the  first 
of  the  scattered  hamlets  which  make  up 
the  commune  of  St.Alban  des  Villards. 
The  valley  of  the  Arc  is  reached  about 
1  mile  above  La  Charabre  (§7,  Rte. 
A),  4  hrs.  from  the  Col,  and  about  13 
hrs.  from  Bourg  d'Oisans. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
the  valley  of  the  Olle  between  Sables 
and  the  Col  du  Glandon  describes  a  wide 
curve,  and  thereby  involves  a  long  de- 
tour. There  is  another  much  more  di- 
rect but  rather  more  laborious  way,  by 


Vanjany,  which,  however,  is  not  easily 
found  witliout  a  guide. 

In  followinir  tlie  track  above  described 
from  Sables  toAlleinont.thc  way  toVan- 
jany  leaves  on  the  1.  hand  the  bridge 
of  Pcrniere,  and  mounts  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Olle  to  Oz,  a 
small  village,  about  1  hr.  from  Sables, 
surmounted  by  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  stronghold.  Here,  quitting 
the  Combe  d'Olle,  the  path  follows 
the  Flumet  torrent,  and  in  40  min. 
reaches 

Vaujavy  (4,211'),  the  highest  com- 
mune in  the  valley.  To  the  E.  a  rocky 
gorge  leads  up  to  two  small  lakes  which 
receive  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  glaciers 
of  the  Grandes  Eousses.  The  direct 
way  to  the  Col  de  Glandon  continues  to 
mount  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Flumet, 
passing  on  the  1 .  hand  a  track  which 
passes  over  the  Col  du  Sabot  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Olle.  ^  hr.  above  Vaujany 
the  path  crosses  to  the  1.  bank,  and 
about  20  min.  higher  up  the  Flumet 
is  enlarged  to  a  small  lake ;  the  path 
again  crosses  the  stream,  and,  bearing 
a  little  to  the  1.,  mounts  to  the  Col  de 
Couard  (7,330'),  1  j  hr.  from  Vaujany. 
E.  of  the  Col  are  seen  the  extensive 
glacier  of  Cochette  and  the  peak  of  the 
Grand  Sauvage.  A  descent  of  40 
min.  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Co- 
chette torrent  leads  to  the  Combe 
D'Olle,  a  short  way  above  the  Grande 
Maison,  which  is  thus  reached  in 
.5|  hrs.  from  Bourg  d'Oisans,  in- 
stead of  nearly  7j  hrs.,  as  by  the  way, 
first  described,  through  the  Combe 
d'Olle.  By  the  shorter  way,  La  Charabre 
may  be  reached  in  10 J  lu's.'  steady 
walking,  exclusive  of  halts. 

Between  the  Valley  of  the  Olle  and 
that  of  the  Ferrand,  mentioned  in 
Rte.  D,  rises  the  considerable  mass  of 
the  Grandes  Rousses,  extending  about 
6  m.  from  SSW.  to  NNE.  It  has 
several  peaks,  of  which  the  two  highest 
are  equal  in  height,  reaching  11,395  ft. 
On  the  W.  side  numerous  short  and 
steep  glaciers  are  drained  by  torrents 
that  flow  into  the  Olle  through  as 
many  lateral  glens.     On  the  E.  sido 
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tlic  glaciers  are  larger  and  less  inclined. 
The  most  northerly  of  these  feeds  the 
main  branch  of  the  Arvan,  while  those 
lying  farther  S.  pour  their  streams 
into  the  Ferrand,  which  descends  by 
Clavans  to  join  the  Komanche  near 
Freney.  The  northernmost  of  the  two 
highest  peaks,  lying  on  the  boundary 
between  Savoy  and  Dauphine,  is  locally 
known  as  the  Giand  Sauvagc.  This 
was  ascended  in  1863  by  a  party  con- 
sisting of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney  and 
Messrs.  W.  and  G.  S.  IMathews,  with 
two  Chamouni  guides.  Having  slept 
at  the  shepherd's  hut  of  La  Cochette 
Dessus,  near  the  ]ioint  where  the  track 
from  the  Col  de  Couard  reaches  the 
Cochette  torrent,  they  ascended  to  the 
point  where  that  stream  escapes  from 
the  Glacier  de  Cochette,  lying  on  the 
NW.  flank  of  the  Grand  Sauvagc.  The 
ascent  by  this  glacier  was  found  de- 
cidedly difficult,  involving  much  step- 
cutting  in  hard  ice;  until  they  gained 
the  less  inclined  upper  portion  of  the 
glacier  which  led  them  to  the  rocky 
jjcak.  This  was  climbed  by  a  rough 
scramble  of  if  hr.,  or  6  hrs.  from  the 
place  of  starting.  The  view  is  de- 
scribed as  very  fine,  as  well  as  inte- 
resting from  its  novelty.  Mr.  W. 
Mathews,  to  whom  the  editor  is  in- 
debted for  these  particulars,  believes 
that  the  ascent  may  be  much  more 
easily  made  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Arvan,  as  the  glacier  on  the  side  of 
Savoy  is  less  steep,  and  extends  with- 
out interruption  to  the  summit. 

The  descent  was  effected  by  an  easier 
way  than  the  ascent,  the  course  taken 
lying  SW.  to  the  small  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  torrent  of  Vaujany.  The 
travellers  descended  along  the  1.  bank 
over  rough  ground,  and  reached  Allc- 
mont  in  about  6^  hrs.  (including  halts) 
from  the  summit.  If  it  be  practicable 
to  reach  the  Lac  Blanc  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  range  of  the  Grandcs  Kousses,  there 
is  a  direct  descent  thence  to  Bourg 
d'Oisans  by  Brandes.  That  lake 
seems,  however,  to  be  more  accessiljle 
from  the  southernmost  of  the  two 
highest  peaks  of  this  group.     No  notice 


of  an  ascent  of  that  summit  has  reached 
the  editor. 


Route  F. 

BOUKG    d'oISANS    TO    ALLEVARD — LES 
SEPT    LAUX. 

17  hrs.'  walk  —  9  hrs.  to  the  fisherman's  hut  — 
8  hrs.  from  thence  to  AUevard. 

This  is  an  interesting  excursion, 
though  somewhat  overrated  by  the 
writers  of  local  guides.  The  distance 
is  rather  too  great  for  one  day's  walk, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  a  char,  which 
might  be  taken  from  Bourg  d'Oisans  to 
AUemont,  or  from  Allevard  to  Ferriere 
when  the  pass  is  taken  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Most  persons  will  find  it 
better  to  sleep  at  Ferriere,  or  at  the 
fisherman's  hut  near  the  Lac  du  Cos. 
Mules  may  be  taken  as  far  as  Rivier, 
or  for  about  4^  hours  when  mounting 
from  Allevard.  A  guide  is  required  for 
this  route. 

The  way  from  Bourg  d'Oisans  to  the 
Sept  Laux  follows  for  about  ."jj  hrs. 
the  track  through  the  Combe  d'Olle 
(described  in  last  Route)  as  far  as 
liivicr  (4,200').  Thence  the  ascent  is 
rapid,  keeping  towards  the  N.,  partly 
through  stunted  pines  and  over  rougti 
debris,  until  it  reaches  the  base  of 
a  narrow  couloir  which  mounts  very 
steeply  amidst  nearly  vertical  rocks. 
This,  which  is  called  Cheminee  du 
Diable,  is  not  difficult  to  clamber  up, 
but  the  descent  is  not  easy,  and  in  bad 
weather  might  be  positively  dangerous. 
After  a  laborious  climb  of  about  3,000  ft. 
from  Rivier,  the  track  reaches  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Col  de  V Homme  (7,144', 
Forbes),  abotit  2.y  hrs.  from  Rivier, 
commanding  a  fine  view  in  both  direc- 
tions, but  especially  of  the  peaks  and 
glaciers  of  the  Grandes  Rousscs.  On 
the  rt.  hand  are  seen  two  of  the  seven 
lakes  whose  outlet  is  towards  the  Olle. 
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[A  short  distance  licforc  rcacliing 
the  summit,  a  track  turns  off  to  the 
1.,  and  in  about  ^  hr.  attains  an- 
other pass,  called  Col  de  la  Cache, 
which  leads,  in  4^  hrs.,  hy  Laval,  to 
Villard  Bonnot,  on  the  hiirh  road  from 
Grenoble  to  Montmeillan  (§  10).  This 
is  the  shortest  way  from  the  Sept  Laux 
to  Grenoble ;  but  for  persons  going 
thither  from  the  valley  of  the  Olle  there 
is  a  more  direct  path  from  Eivier  to  the 
Col  de  la  Cociic.] 

In  less  than  1  hr.  from  the  Col  the 
track  reaches  a  cabane,  inhabited  during 
two  or  three  months  of  summer  by  two 
fishermen.  Food  (occasionally  meat) 
and  wine,  with  tolerable  night-quarters, 
may  be  had  here  by  those  who  may  wish 
to  break  the  journey  to  Allevard  or  to 
ascend  some  of  the  neighbouring  sum- 
mits. It  is  close  to  the  Lac  da  Col 
— pronounced  du  Cos — (7,154'),  one  of 
the  highest  of  a  group  of  lakes  lying 
amidst  the  cluster  of  peaks  that  separate 
the  Combe  d'Olle  from  the  sources  of 
the  Breda.  The  largest,  which  happen 
to  lie  near  the  track  here  described,  are 
seven  in  number,  two  of  them  with  an 
outfall  to  the  S.,  and  four  others  occu- 
pying successive  steps  in  the  descent 
from  the  Lac  du  Col  towards  the  N. 
Several  smaller  lakes  are  near  at  hand. 
The  scenery  has  more  of  wildness  than 
sublimity  ;  but  it  affords  an  agreeable 
change  for  water-di'inkers  from  Uriage 
or  Allevard. 

[From  the  fisherman's  hut  it  is  easy  to 
ascend  the  JRocher  B/anc  {9,616'),  also 
called  Pic  de  la  Pyramide,  which  com- 
mands a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
Savoy  and  Dau]"ihinc  Alps.  The  Avay 
passes  by  the  Lac  Blanc  (7,519'),  often 
frozen  over,  and  ascends  by  a  small 
glacier  to  the  up]ier  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain. 'Time  from  the  hut — about  3i  hrs.] 

The  descent  towards  the  N.  is  very 
gentle  for  the  first  hour,  until,  after  pass- 
ing the  Lac  Noir,  the  lowest  of  the  Sept 
Laux,  the  slo])e  beeomes  gradually  more 
rapid  and  leads  down  to  a  pretty  cascade. 
Lower  down  the  path  makes  many  zig- 
zags, and  reaches  a  shelf  in  the  valley 
where  stands  the  Chalet   du   Gleyziu 


(5,249'),  3  hrs.  from  the  Col,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  to  the  N.  There 
is  a  short  cut  from  the  Lac  Noir  to  this 
chalet,  but  the  way  is  often  overflowed  : 
before  taking  it  local  information  must 
be  sought  at  some  of  the  upper  ch3,lets. 
Another  steep  descent  is  requisite  to 
gain  the  next  step  in  the  valley,  a  wooded 
jilateau,  where  the  ])ath  crosses  a  stream 
and  then  follows  a  slope  where  beeches 
appear  among  the  pines  and  birches. 
The  path  here  passes  within  a  few  mi- 
nutes' walk  of  the  Cascade  du  Pissou,  a 
fall  of  the  Breda,  which  enjoys  some 
local  celebrity,  and  involves  a  very  slight 
detour. 

[Close  to  the  waterfall,  towards  the  E., 
is  the  opening  of  the  Combe  de  Madame, 
a  glen  through  which  a  path  on  the 
rt.  bank  leads  in  2  hrs.  to  the  Col 
de  la  Croix  (8,392'),  and  in  4  hrs. 
farther  through  the  valley  of  the  Glan- 
don  to  La  Chambre  (see  Kte.  D).] 

A  short  way  lower  down  another  glcn 
opens  on  the  1.  hand.  [This  is  one  of 
the  most  frequented  routes  from  Gre- 
noble to  the  valley  of  the  Breda,  and  the 
most  agreeable,  though  not  the  shortest, 
way  either  from  Allevard  or  the  Sept 
Laux  to  that  city.  2  hours  suffice  for 
tlie  ascent  from  the  Breda  to  the  Col  du 
Merdarei  {6,Q:i6'),  which  commands  as 
extensive  a  view  as  many  more  lofty 
points.  If  the  shortest  way  be  taken 
2  hours  more  will  lead  the  traveller  to 
Theys  ;  but  there  are  several  paths, 
some  of  them  circuitous.  Theijs  is  said 
to  have  the  finest  position  in  the  valley 
of  Graisivaudan  :  it  has  an  Inn  (ehez 
Coliquard)  and  a  cafe  (ehez  Flavin), 
where  tourists  from  Grenoble  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  guides  for  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.  The  Pere  Natal  is 
recommended.  Theys  is  33  kil.  or  20^ 
m.  by  carriage  road  from  Gi'enoble,  and 
5  miles  from  Teiicin  (§  10,  Rte.  C), 
whence  an  omnibus  to  Grenoble  plies 
during  the  summer.] 

Following  the  track  down  the  valley 
of  the  Breda,  in  about  li  hour  from  the 
Chalet  du  Gleyziu  the  traveller  reaches 
the  hamlet  of  Grand  Thiervoz,  passing 
the  opening  of  the   Combe  de  Valloire. 
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[Through  this  lateral  valley  another 
pass  leads  to  the  valley  of  the  Arc  at  La 
Chamhre.  To  avoid  the  narrow  gorge 
through  which  the  torrent  rushes  to  join 
the  Breda,  the  path  mounts  the  slope 
ahove  the  stream  on  the  rightbank,then 
crosses  to  the  opposite  side,  and  makes 
a  detour  to  reach  the  farther  side  of  a 
lateral  ravine.  In  less  than  1  hr.  the 
path  returns  to  the  rt.  bank  at  the 
Chalet  dc  Valloire,  and  mounts  easily 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  glen,  occupied 
by  three  small  lakes  From  hence  a 
steeper  ascent  loads  to  the  Cvl  de  Val- 
loire (about  8,200')  between  two  peaks, 
each  exceeding  9,000'.  This  is  reached 
in  2  hrs.  20  min.  from  Thicrvoz.  On 
the  side  of  Savoy  the  track  keeps  to  the 
1.  bank  of  the  torrent,  and  in  2^  hrs. 
reaches  St.  Alban  des  Villards ;  from 
thence  to  La  Chamhre  lA  hr. :  in  all 
6  lirs.  35  min.  from  Thicrvoz.] 

About  a  mile  below  Thicrvoz  (at  3,009 
ft.W.AL)  is  La  Ferriire  (Inn :  chez  Jour- 
dan,  tolerable  quarters,  civil  people),  a 
frequent  resort  of  tourists,  who  sleep 
here  before  starting  for  mountain  expe- 
ditions. Guides,  mules,  and  provisions 
arc  found  here.  The  descent  to  Allevard 
is  picturesque  and  agreeable,  by  a 
tolerably  good  mule-path,  often  under 
the  shade  of  fine  trees,  2  hrs.  suffice 
ibr  the  descent,  2  hrs.  20  min.  in 
ascending.  Half-way  is  Finsot,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Gleyzin  torrent  with  the 
Breda,  where  the  path  crosses  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  united  streams.  From 
hence  the  ascent  of  the  Gleyzin  (9,275') 
is  sometimes  made.  It  is  a  laborious 
day's  work  from  Allevard,  and  the  view 
is  not  equal  to  that  from  the  Pic  du 
Frene.  1  hr.  below  Piusot  is  Allevard. 
(See  §  10.) 


Route  G. 
allevard  to    la  chambre  —  pic  du 

FRENE, 

In  the  preceding  lite,  two  passes  from 
the  valley  of  the  Breda  to  La  Chambre 
have  been  incidentally  described.  By 
the  first  of  these  —  the  Combe  de  Ma- 
dame —  the  distance  from  Allevard  is 
about  9i  hrs'.  walking  ;  by  the  Col  de 
Valloire  about  8|  hrs.  will  suffice.  A 
more  direct  way  is  by  the  Col  de  Merlet, 
by  which  an  active  pedestrian  will  re- 
quire about  8  hrs.  only  ;  in  each  case 
exclusive  of  halts. 

Leaving  Allevard  (§  10)  by  a  path 
which  mounts  above  the  iron  works,  the  ' 
hamlet  of  Panissicres  is  reached  in   40  ', 
min.      Beyond   this  the   track    follows  i 
the  valley  of  the  Veijton  torrent,  some-  ' 
times  close  to  the  stream,  sometimes  at 
a  height  above  it,  till  in  2\  hrs.  it  at-  ( 
tains  the  Chalet  de  la  Chevrette,  where 
it  is  usual  to  halt  for  breakfast.     Fi'om 
hence   it   is    easy   to   reach   the    Petit 
Charnier   (6,969')   in  about  2  hrs.,  or 
the  loftier  peak  of  the  Grand   Charnier 
(8,412')   in   3-\  hrs.     The    latter  com- 
mands an  extensive  view,  but  it  is  over- 
looked   by  its  neighbour,  the  Pic  da 
Frene. 

The  path  to  the  Col,  soon  after  pass- 
ing the  chalet,  reaches  the  base  of  a 
long  and  steep  slope,  called  Tirequoy, 
which  is  climbed  by  numerous  zigzags. 
This  leads  to  a  rocky  hollow,  or  cirque, 
followed  after  .another  ascent  by  a  second 
cirque,  and  this  again  by  a  third,  still 
wilder  and  more  desolate.  |  hr,  far- 
ther the  last  chalet  is  passed,  and 
all  trace  of  path  disappears  amid  the 
loose  rocks  intermixed  with  patches 
of  snow  that  lead  in  5  hrs.  from 
Allevard  up  to  the  Col  de  Merlet 
(7,527'),  midway  between  the  Grand 
Moretan  (8,888')  to  the  S.,  and  the  Pic 
du  Fretic  (9,203')  to  the  N. 

The  descent  lies  at  first  down  a  huge 
pile  of  debris,  below  which  stands  the 
highest  chalet  on  the  Savoy  side  of  the 
pass.     Keeping  to   the   N.  side  of  the  . 
torrent  two  hollows  forming  successive 
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steps  in  the  descent  are  passed,  and  then 
tlie  toiTcnt  is  crossed  to  and  fro  three 
times,  till,  after  jiassing  tlie  clialet  of 
Vellechaud,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
on  the  verge  of  a  precipitous  slope,  down 
which  the  stream  plunges  in  a  succession 
of  rapids  and  waterfalls.  The  track 
keeps  to  the  right,  arid  winds  down  the 
side  of  tlie  mountain  until,  in  tlie  valley 
below,  it  falls  into  a  rough  char-road. 
This  will  lead  to  Molard,  the  chief  ham- 
let in  the  commune  of  St.  Alban  des 
Villard?  ;  hut  there  is  a  shorter  way  by 
a  rough  path  following  the  bank  of  the 
torrent.  Molard  may  be  reached  in  l^ 
hour  from  the  Col,  and  it  is  about  equally 
far  from  thence  to  La  Chambre  by  the 
valley  of  the  Glaudon.  (See  Rte.  E.) 

[Another  pass,  about  8,200  ft.  in 
height,  more  diflBcult  and  rarely  used, 
jiasses  on  the  N.  side  of  tJie  Pic  du 
Frene,  and  is  called  Pas  du  Freiie  or 
Col  des  Pierres.  This  is  reached  from 
Allevard  by  following  up  to  its  head  the 
vallev  of  the  Bens  torrent,  or  Combe  de 
St.  llugon  (§  10,  Etc.  D).  In  4  hrs. 
from  the  Baths,  this  leads  to  a  i)hiteau 
surrounded  by  snow  slopes,  from  whence 
a  jnith  to  the  right  crosses  by  the  Cvlde 
Boiirbiere  to  the  valley  of  the  Veyton 
and  the  track  of  the  Col  de  Mcrlet, 
while,  by  keeinng  to  the  left,  an  ascent 
of  i  hr.  leads  to  the  Pas  du  Frene.  Below 
the  pass  on  the  side  of  Savoy  is  a  small 
lake.  From  thence  is  apparently  the 
only  ]5racticable  way  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  peak,  which  commands  one 
of  the  finest  panoramas  of  this  part  of 
the  Alpine  chain.  From  the  lake  tlie 
ascent  is  up  steep  slopes  of  debris,  until 
reaching  the  rocks  which  form  the  high- 
est ridge.  The  last  part  is  difficult, 
csi)ecially  the  passage  of  a  nearly  ver- 
tical couloir  at  more  thau600feet  above 
its  base.  The  peak  was  one  of  the  sta- 
tions used  in  the  measurement  of  the 
arc  of  the  mean  parallel.] 


SECTION  9. 
PELVOUX   DISTRICT. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this 
chapter,  the  almost  isolated  group  of 
high  Alps,  of  which  the  Pclvoux  beara 
the  only  well-known  name,  lies  between 
the  Durance,  the  Romanche,  and  the 
Drac,  in  an  irregular  triangle,  whose 
sides  are  about  45  miles  long.  If  the 
level  of  the  sea  were  raised  5,000  feet, 
the  entire  district  would  form  a  single 
peninsula,  connected  with  the  Cottian 
Alps  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
forms  the  Col  de  Lautaret.  Nothing  can 
be  more  irregular  and  complicated  than 
the  disposition  of  the  ridges  which  go 
to  make  up  this  highland  region  ;  and 
the  direction  and  grouping  of  tlie  valleys 
shows  a  similar  absence  of  apparent  or- 
der. The  three  ridges  which  include  all 
the  highest  peaks,  excepting  the  Mont 
Pelvoux,  show  indeed  indications  of  a 
regular  plan,  for  they  form  the  sides  of 
a  quadrangle  open  to  the  W.,  and  fol- 
lowing pretty  closely  the  direction  of 
the  cardinal  points.  Farther  S.,  again, 
the  valleys  show  a  general  tendency  to 
keep  to  the  direction  E.  and  W.;  but  a 
number  of  lofty  jn-omontories,  including 
peaks  of  11,000  ft.  and  upwards,  diverge 
in  every  direction,  and  between  these, 
short  and  tortuous  valleys  bear  down 
the  drainage  of  the  glacier  fields  which 
cover  the  upper  level.  The  position  of 
the  principal  peaks  and  jiasses  will  be 
made  more  clear  by  reference  to  the 
annexed  map  and  the  outline  sketches 
in  Routes  A  and  B.  The  group  offers 
abundant  scope  for  the  adventurous 
traveller,  for  many  of  the  loftier  peaks, 
including  the  second  and  third  in 
height,  are  yet  unaseended  ;  and  of  the 
Alpine  valleys  S.  of  the  Vallouise  but 
little  information  has  hcen  published. 

The  lirst  ascent  of  the  Mont  Pelvoux 
was  made  by  the  Commandant  Durand, 
with  a  party  of  Engineers  under  his 
command,  who  remained,  in  1828,  for 
two  or  three  days  on  the  upper  plateau 
of  the  mountain.  The  next  was  by  M. 
Puisieus,  in  184S. 
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The  best,  and  almost  the  only  toler- 
able inn  in  this  district  is  that  at 
Venose ;  but  although  there  are  new 
peaks  to  be  scaled,  and  almost  unknown 
glaciers  to  be  explored,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  village,  it  is  inconveniently 
distant  from  the  higher  summits.  A  por- 
tion of  the  glaciers  of  the  central  group 
might  be  visited  from  Monestier  in 
the  valley  of  the  Guisanne.  (See  §  8, 
Ete.  A.) 

In  regard  to  the  position  and  names 
of  the  higher  peaks,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  note  in  detail  the  numerous 
errors  contained  in  all  the  published 
works  relating  to  this  district ;  and  it 
suffices  to  say  that  the  map  here  given 
is  based  upon  the  results  of  the  General 
Survey  of  France,  with  several  additions 
and  a  few  corrections  by  Mr.  Tuckett. 
For  further  information  as  to  the  topo- 
graphy the  reader  is  refeiTed  to  the 
excellent  and  accurate  outline  sketches 
published  by  the  Kev.  T.  G.  Bonney, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
explorers  of  the  Dauphine  Alps. 
Mountaineers  wishing  to  explore  the 
higher  peaks  and  ridges  of  this  district, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
steepness,  should  prefer  the  earlier  part 
of  the  summer,  when  snow  lies  on 
slopes  and  in  couloirs  which  are  scarcely 
accessible  without  its  aid. 


Route  A. 

BOURG   d'oISANS   TO   LA   BERARDE  — 
VALLEY    OF    THE   VENEON. 


Hours' 
walking 

English 
miles 

Venose  . 

St.  Christophe      • 

La  Bcrarde  . 

•2i 

2 
3 

8 
8 

7J  211 

Although  a  good  walker  will  accom- 
plish the  distance  in  the  time  here  indi- 
cated, exclusive  of  halts,  the  track  is  so 
rough  that  a  horse  or  mule  will  take 
considerably  more  time. 


The  highest  ridges  of  the  Dauphine 
Alps  form,  as  has  been  said,  a  quadrangle 
closed  to  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.,  but  open  to 
the  W.  All  the  streams  that  fall  into 
the  interior  of  this  great  enclosure  unite 
in  the  bed  of  the  Veneon,  flowing 
at  first  W.,  and  then  NW.,  till  it  joins 
the  Romanche,  which  drains  the  outer 
side  of  the  northern  ridge  of  the  quad- 
rangle. It  natttrally  follows,  that  the 
easiest  way  to  reach  the  centre  of  this 
highland  region  is  to  follow  the  valley 
of  the  Veneon. 

Tlie  junction  of  this  stream  with  the 
Romanche  is  very  near  to  Bourg  d'Oi- 
sans,  on  the  high  road  from  Grenoble 
to  Brian^on,  and  little  more  than  30 
m.  from  the  former  city,  whence  it 
may  be  reached  in  5k  hrs.  by  diligence 
or  hired  vehicle.  (See  §  8,  Rte.  A.) 
From  the  open  valley  about  Bourg 
d'Oisans  the  cotirse  of  the  Veneon  seems 
to  be  the  natural  prolongation  of  this 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Romanche, 
tlie  gorge  throtigh  which  that  stream 
descends  from  La  Grave  being  too  nar- 
row to  be  perceived  from  a  distance. 
The  path  to  La  Bcrarde  leaves  the  high 
road  at  the  Bourg,  and  follows  the  broad 
torrent  of  the  Veneon  across  the  plain 
for  about  1  hr.,  until  the  high  walls  of 
limestone  rock  on  cither  hand  show  that 
the  traveller  has  entered  the  valley 
through  which  it  bears  down  the  drainage 
of  more  than  twenty  glaciers.  Keejiing 
to  the  1.  bank  of  the  stream  amid  scat- 
tered blocks,  the  track  reaches  Puni  Es- 
cofier,  where  the  scenery  increases  in 
grandeur.  Looking  back,  the  plain  of 
Oisans  is  seen  enclosed  by  mural  pre- 
cipices, and  backed  by  tlic  bold  crags  of 
the  Belledonnc.  In  front  are  two  savage 
valleys.  That  seen  to  the  rt.,  the  Val- 
Ion  de  Laiivitel,  enclosed  by  a  precipi- 
tous range,  whose  highest  point  is  the 
Clapier  du  I'eyrvn  (10,407'),  leads  by 
the  Lac.  de  Lainnlel  to  a  difficult  pass 
to  Valsenestre  (Rte.  M).  To  the  1.  is 
the  valley  of  the  Veui'on,  backed  by  a 
snowy  peak, and  in  the  middle  distance  is 
the  only  green  patch  amid  the  rugged 
rocks  which  make  up  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  sccneiy.     This  marks 
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the  site  of  the  village  of  Venose  (Inn  : 
cliez  Paqnct.  cxc^ellent  for  Danphine, 
clean  and  cheap,  supplies  sometimes 
scanty),  standing  3,363  ft.  above  the 
sea,  on  a  slope  above  the  valley.  The 
luxuriant  vegetation  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  shaly  anthraciferous  lime- 
stone. A  tongue  of  this  formation  ex- 
tends from  the  valley  of  the  Komanche 
and  traverses  that  of  the  Vencon,  as 
tliough  lying  in  a  trough  amidst  the 
surrounding  crystalline  rocks.  Two 
passes  connect  Venose  with  the  adjoin- 
ing valleys  to  the  N.  and  S.,  and 
both  lie  in  great  part  over  this  de- 
posit. That  to  the  K,  called  Cul  de 
Venose  (Rte.  I),  commanding  a  noble 
view,  leads  to  Freney  in  about  3  hrs. 
In  the  opposite  direction  the  Cul  de  la 
Muzelle  (about  8,200')  leads  in  3^  hrs. 
to  Valsenestrc,  and  in  J  hr.  more 
to  La  Chapelle  in  Val  Joutfrey.  (See 
Rte.  il.) 

Above  Venose  there  is  no  exit  from 
the  main  valley  over  the  lofty  ridges 
which  enclose  it  for  about  35  m.  save 
by  high  and  difficult  glacier  passes. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  valley  in  the 
Alps,  unless  it  be  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
so  completely  shut  in  as  this.  On 
leaving  Venose  the  path  descends  to 
the  river,  crosses  to  the  rt.  bank,  and 
enters  a  gorge  unsurpassed  for  rugged- 
ness  and  desolation.  Some  overhang- 
ing peak  must  have  fallen  and  left 
here  its  shattered  fragments  as  a 
memorial  of  the  catastrophe.  One  huge 
slab  has  fallen  across  the  stream  whicli 
is  traversed  by  this  natural  bridge.  A 
little  farther  the  track  ascends  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  torrent  to  avoid  the  narrow  cleft 
through  which  this  forces  its  way, 
and  then,  after  passing  opposite  the 
picturesque  opening  of  the  Vallon  de 
VEnchutra,  descends  to  the  level  of  the 
stream.  After  crossing  the  Torrent 
du  Diablc,  which  drains  the  Glacier  de 
la  Selle  (Rte.  I),  another  rather  steep 
ascent  leads  to  the  village  of  St.  Chris- 
tophe  (4,823').  (Inn  beside  the  church, 
has  been  rebuilt,  offers  two  or  three 
clean  beds,  but  no  fresh  meat.)    The 


slopes  above  the  village  command  fine 
views  of  the  snowy  peaks  which  sepa- 
rate the  upper  valley  of  the  Veneon 
from  the  Vallon  de  la  Muande,  leading 
by  the  rarelv  used  glacier  pass  called 
Col  de  la  Muande  (10,036')  to  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Bonne  (Rte.  N).  On  the  way 
to  La  Berarde  the  track  leading  to  the 
last-named  Col  is  seen  to  cross  the  Ve- 
neon about  1  hr.  above  St.  Christophe, 
and  the  main  valley  then  turns  due  E. 
Before  long  the  great  range  of  snow- 
seamed  peaks  that  bars  the  head  of  the 
valley  begins  to  appear,  and  at  the 
poor  hamlet  of  Les  Etages,  2  hrs. 
from  St.  Christophe,  the  Pointe  des 
Ecrins,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
entire  group,  flanked  by  attendant 
aiguilles  only  less  bold  than  those  of 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  comes  fully 
into  view.  The  annexed  outline  sketch 
gives  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
position  and  names  of  the  principal 
f;bjects  seen  from  the  slopes  above  Les 
Etages. 

Nearly  1  hr.  farther  is  the  last  hamlet 
in  the  valley,  Ln  Bi-rarde  (5,702'),  where 
very  wretched  accommodation  may  be 
had  at  the  house  of  the  two  Rodiers,  of 
whom  the  elder  acted  as  guide  to 
Professor  Forbes,  but  is  now  past  active 
work.  His  son  is  a  good  mountaineer, 
and  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
neighbouring  glacier  passes,  but  many 
complaints  have  been  made  of  unrea- 
sonable demands,  and  of  unfair  means 
to  extract  additional  francs  from  the 
pockets  of  the  few  strangers  who  have 
occasion  for  his  services.  Perhaps  it  is 
unreasonable  to  complain  of  such  a 
natural  result  of  monopoly.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  high  pay  which  he 
receives  (4.5  fr.  for  any  of  tlie  glacier 
passes)  has  been  applied  to  make  his 
house  more  attractive  to  travellers. 

The  position  of  La  Berarde  bears  a 
remarkable  similarity  to  that  of  Eu- 
trcves  .above  Conrmayeur.  Here,  as  in 
the  Allee  Blanche  on  the  S.  side  of 
Mont  Blanc,  two  torrents,  flowing  in 
opposite  directions  along  the  base  of  a 
great  snoA\'}'  range,  receive  the  drainage 
of  the  glaciers  that  descend   through 
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EOCHE  FAUHIO  COL  DKS  ^CRINS 


CB£tE  VF.  la  titHASDE 
(12,321; 


^     LES.ETAGES(S233) 


THE  COL  AND  POINTE  DES  ECRINS  SEEN  FROM  THE  SLOPES  NW.  OF  LES  ETAGES. 


short  lateral  valleys,  and  meet  at  a 
central  i:)oint,  from  whence  they  escape 
through  a  channel  at  right  angles  to 
their  previous  course,  in  the  form  of  a 
T. 

The  passes  leading  fi'om  La  Berarde 
are  described  in  Etes.  C,  D,  E,  and  F, 
so  far  as  materials  have  been  available. 

Among  the  many  rare  plants  seen  in 
this  district,  the  botanist  will  not  fail 
to  notice  Berardia  siibacaulis. 


Route  B. 

guilestre  to  valloitise ascent  of 

the  mont  pelvodx. 

La  Berarde  has  been  described  in  the 
last  route  as  the  most  central  place  for 
excursions  among  the  higher  peaks  of 
the  Pelvoux  group,  but  the  Mont  Pel- 
voux  itself  is  not  accessible,  nor  even 
visible,  from  La  Berarde  or  any  point 
in  its  vicinity.  To  approach  that  peak 
or  the  great  glaciers  which  encompass 
it,  the  easiest   access  is  by  the   Val- 


louise,  traversed  by  the  Gyronde 
torrent,  which  joins  the  Durance  at 
La  Bessee  on  the  high  road  from 
Mont  Dauphin  to  Brian9on.  This 
is  also  the  natural  course  for  tra- 
vellers approaching  the  Pelvoux  dis- 
trict from  the  side  of  Italy.  The  best 
general  view  of  the  high  peaks  sur- 
rounding the  Mont  Pelvoux  is  gained 
from  the  neighbourhood  (jf  Guilestre, 
but  the  second  peak — La  Meije — is  con- 
cealed by  the  Pelvoux.  The  annexed 
outhne  will  assist  future  explorers. 

The  Vallouise  is  easily  reached  from 
Guilestre  (§  4,  Rte.  A\  by  way  of  Alout 
Dauphin  and  La  Bcssue.  The  inn- 
keeper asks  10  fr.  for  a  carriage  with 
one  horse  to  the  latter  place,  and  IS  fr. 
to  Ville  Vallouise.  The  high  road  to 
Brian^on  is  very  well  kept,  but  the 
char-road  through  the  Vallouise  is  very 
rough,  and  little  time  is  saved  by  taking 
a  vehicle  beyond 

La  Bessie  (Inn:  filthy  and  extor- 
tionate), a  poor  village  (3,492')  about 
half-way  (2^  hrs.  in  a  carriage,  3^  hrs. 
walking),  between  Guilestre  and  Brian- 
oon,  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Gyronde 
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MOXT  PELVOCT 
Signal 


CnfiTE 
L'AILSFKOIDE     PASSAOE  (?)  TO  Dl'  I'Kl-VOUX    LES  ^CRIKg 

(1-A877:-)        GLAClElt  XOIK  (12,»-J5)  U5,401) 


CI     to 

o     d 

2    K 


CEftTE 

DE  L'KSOl'LA 

(12,599) 


THE  AILEFBOIDE,  ECRINS,  AND  PELVOUX,  FROM  ABOVE  GUILESTEE. 


witli  the  Durance.  Here  dwells  Jean 
Keynaud,  who  accompanied  Messrs. 
Whymi)er  and  ^lacdonald  in  their 
ascent  of  the  Pclvoux,  and  likewise 
Jean  Giraud,  of  wliose  qualities  as  a 
mountaineer  Mr.  Whymper  gives  a 
good  account.  A  tolerable  char-road 
ascends  the  vallev  as  far  as  the  principal 
village  of  FaZ/oH/.^e  (3,937'?),  called  for 
distinction  La  Villc  de  Vallouise,  where, 
close  to  the  bridge,  there  is  a  rough 
inn,  but  toleiaiile  for  Dauphine,  chez 
Giraud.  Distance  from  La  Bessee 
6:}  ni.  At  La  Ville  the  main  branch 
of  the  torrent,  called  the  Gyr,  is 
joined  by  ihe  Oiide,  a  glacier  stream 
which  descends  through  the  Vallon 
d'Entriiiyiics  from  the  Col  de  Celar 
(Rte.  F),  the  united  stream  being  called 
Gyrondc. 

After  crossing  the  rircr  at  La  Ville, 
the  road  nj)  the  Vallouise  follows  the 
1.  bank  of  the  (>yr  for  |  hr.  as  far 
a«   the    village  of   Claux,  where   the 
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path  to  the  Col  de  I'Echauda  (Rte.  H) 
turns  off  to  the  right.  Above  Claux, 
where  there  is  a  poor  inn,  two  paths 
ascend  the  main  vallej^  but  that  usually 
followed  mounts  by  the  rt.  bank. 
'  The  valley  here  loses  its  pastoral  cha- 
racter, and  becomes  wilder  and  more 
Alpine.  The  path  winds  among  huge 
lichen-stained  blocks,  beneath  the  shade 
of  scattered  larches,  and  past  rounded 
domes  of  rock  scored  and  chiselled  by 
ancient  glaciers,  while  in  a  deep  ravine 
on  the  rt.  roars  the  torrent  which  bears 
down  the  united  drainage  of  the  E.  and 
S.  flanks  of  the  Pelvoux.'— [W.  M.] 
Ailefroide,  If  hr.  from  Valloiuse,  con- 
sists of  a  few  filthy  chalets  in  the  midst 
of  a  little  triangular  plain,  where  pota- 
toes, oats,  &c.,  are  still  cultivated.  The 
mass  of  the  Mont  Pclvoux  is  a  very 
grand  object  throughout  the  ascent 
from  Claux. 

Two    rugged  valleys   meet    at    this 
point,  bringing  i:uo  a  single  stream  the 
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>]iiiinap:e  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Mont  Pelvoux.  Flowing  from  tlie  W. 
the  Selse}}ia-e  or  Sapenicre  torrent  re- 
ceives tlie  ghicicr  streams  from  the  S. 
and  SW.  sides  of  the  mountain,  as 
well  as  the  drainage  of  the  glaeier  of 
Sele,  at  the  head  of  the  valley ;  while 
tlie  Torrent  de  St.  Pierre,  dcseending 
along  the  E.  base,  bears  the  united 
streams  from  the  Glacier  Noir  and  the 
Glacier  Blanc,  tlie  former  of  which 
wraps  itself  round  the  highest  peaks  on 
their  N.  and  NW.  sides.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  only  practicable  route  to 
tlie  summit  is  by  the  S.  face,  and  there- 
fore by  the  valley  of  Sapenicre.  This 
is  a  barren  and  dreary  glen,  the  fitting 
scene  of  a  horrible  tradition  which  re- 
counts that,  during  the  Vaudois  per- 
secutions, the  population  of  Vallouise 
took  refuge  in  a  cavern  called  La  Balme 
Chapelu,  where  they  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  same  process  that  was  applied 
to  certain  Arab  tribes  in  Algeria  by  a 
hxte  Governor  of  that  colony.  The 
accounts  are  not  very  consistent  in  re- 
gard to  dates  and  other  details,  but  have 
probably  some  foundation  in  fact.  Most 
of  those  who  have  attempted  the  ascent 
liave  passed  the  preceding  night  at  a  spot 
called  Sviireillait  (7,312'),  also  called 
Cabane  des  Bergers  de  Provence,  where 
shelter  is  found  under  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  and  wood  is  plentiful.  Mr. 
Tuckett  states  that  there  is  a  shorter 
way  to  reach  this  halting-place  from 
Ailefroide  than  that  usually  taken  by 
tlie  Combe  de  Sapeniere,  but  in  either 
case  the  distance  appears  to  be  about 
'J  hrs.'  walk.  In  each  of  the  two  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  reach  the  highest 
point  the  travellers  bivouacked  in  an 
exposed  position,  considerably  higher 
than  Soureillan;  but  this  apjjcars  to  be 
quite  unnecessary.  Ascending  tor  2 
hrs.  from  Soureillan,  a  small  glacier 
called  Clot  de  ITIomme  is  met.  This 
naiTow  ice-stream  is  the  outflow  of  the 
snow-fields  that  cover  the  highest  pla- 
teau of  tlie  nmnntain.  The  earlier  ex- 
l)iorers  seem  without  exception  to  have 
crossed  this  glaeier,  and  then  to  have 
climbed  the  steep  buttresses  of  rock  that 


are  piled  tier  over  tier  above  it  on  the 
western  side.  This  too  was  the  course 
taken  by  Messrs.  Whymper  and  ilac- 
donald,  who  with  their  guides  reached  the 
highest  peak  in  1861  ;  but  ]\Ir.  Tuckett, 
who  made  the  ascent  in  tlie  following 
vear,  with  Michel  Croz  of  Cliamouni  and 
Peter  Perm  of  Zermatt,  discovered  a 
practicable  couloir  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  glacier,  by  which  he  ascended  direct 
without  touching  the  glacier  till  within 
.500  or  600  ft.  of  the  upper  snow-field. 
This  course  must  greatly  facilitate  the 
ascent ;  as  it  would  apjiear  from  Mr. 
Whymper's  account  in  the  second  series 
of  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,'  that 
his  party  employed  about  8  hrs.  in 
climbing  the  same  height  which  by  the 
new  route  Mr.  Tuckett  accomplished  in 
3\  hrs.  The  latter  gentleman  en- 
countered no  serious  obstacle  except  at 
one  point,  shortly  before  gaining  the 
up]wr  plateau.  Having  overcome  this 
difficulty  4  hr.  sufficed  to  reach  the 
highest  summit.  The  Mont  PeJvnax 
has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  flattened 
basin,  with  the  edges  in-egularly  chip- 
ped, and  with  one  side  quite  broken 
away,  supported  upon  a  conical  pedes- 
tal of  rock,  everywhere  veiy  steep  and 
in  most  places  utterly  inaccessible.  It 
fortunately  happens  that  the  rocky  pe- 
destal is  least  steep  at  tiie  point  which 
leads  up  to  the  breach  in  the  upper 
basin.  Three  principal  peaks  may  be 
distinguished.  The  highest,  from  the 
mean  of  several  observations,  ilr. 
Tuckett  has  estimated  at  12,973  ft. 
The  second  and  middle  peak  is  markctl 
by  a  signal,  or  cairn  of  stones, still  stand- 
ing, erected  in  1828  by  M.  Durand. 
From  ]\Ir.  Tiukctt's  observations  tliis 
is  but  47  ft.  lower  than  the  first  The 
third  and  must  easterly  peak,  the  i 
nearest  to  Ailcfroiite,  is  but  12,343  ft.  in  I 
height.  Mr.  Tuckett  remained  nearly 
4  hrs.  on  the  snniniit,  engaged  in  taking 
with  a  theodolite  the  azinniths  and 
zenith  distances  of  the  princijialsunnnita 
of  the  l)au]iliine  Aljis,  as  well  as  many 
other  more  tli>tant  jieaks.  ( )f  the  first 
at  least  two  surpass  the  I'elvoux  in 
height.     The  highest  of  all,  as  is  now 
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certainly  ascertained,  is  the  Puinte  des 
Serins,  or  Pic  des  Archies  (13,402'), 
seen  to  the  N\V.  about  2^  m.  distant, 
and  separated  from  the  Pelvoux  by  the 
wide  upper  basin  of  the  Ghuier  Noir. 
Farther  to  the  N.,  and  fully  three  times 
as  distant,  is  the  Meije,  or  Aiguille  du 
Midi  de  la  Grave  ( 13,0S1'),  the  hiylicst 
of  a  group  of  pinnacles,  several  of 
which  approach  the  same  height.  There 
remains  a  third  summit,  lying  WSW. 
from  the  Pelvoux,  and  called  by  the 
Frencli  engineers  Picd'Ailefroide.  This 
is  the  peak  seen  on  the  extreme  L  of 
the  outline  sketch  from  Guilcstrc, 
whose  grand  western  face  is  sketched 
at  p.  209  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Second  Series 
of '  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  From 
the  trianguhition  of  the  French  engi- 
neers, it  would  ajjpcar  to  be  90  ft.  lower 
than  the  Pelvouv  ;  but  Mr.  Tuckctt 
found  it  to  be  a  little  above  the  level  of 
tiie  latter,  and  between  points  so  near 
together  an  eiTor  is  scarcely  possible. 
For  the  present  it  may  remain  doubt- 
ful whether  this  should  rank  as  third  or 
fourth  among  the  peaks  of  the  Dau- 
phine  Alp.s. 

2  hrs.  arc  sufficient  for  the  descent 
from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the 
couloir,  and  from  thence  Ailefroidc  may 
he  reached  in  3  hrs.,  or  even  less  ;  so 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  return  toVille 
Vallouise  on  the  same  day. 

Unless  the  route  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tuckctt  should  be  found  impracticable 
hereafter,  owing  to  changes  in  the  upper 
glacier,  it  would  ajjpear  that  the  ascent 
of  the  Pelvoux  ]n-esents  no  unusual 
difficulties.  The  excursion  is  interest- 
ing, not  only  because  it  introduces  the 
traveller  to  one  of  the  least-known 
))ortions  of  the  Alps,  but  because  of 
the  extent,  novelty,  and  grandeur  of 
the  more  distant  panonuna.  It  a])pears 
]irobable  that  the  ^Mediterranean  is  not 
under  any  circumstances  visible  from  this 
or  the  neighbouring  peaks. 


Route   C. 

la  berarde  to  vallouise  by  col 
des  ecr1n8.     poixte  des  ecrins. 

This  is  an  expedition  of  the  highest 
interest,  traversing  the  very  centre  ot 
the  Dauphine  Obcrland,  and  passing 
close  to  the  base  of  its  higliest  peak. 
The  pass  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Tuckctt 
on  July  12,  1862,  from  the  side  of  Val- 
louise, and  he  estimates  the  distance  at 
not  more  than  10  hrs.  of  actual  walk- 
ing ;  but  it  might  often  require  a  longer 
time.  It  may,  in  some  respects,  be 
compared  to  the  Strahleck.  The  extent 
of  glacier  to  be  traversed  is  not  so 
great,  but  in  some  states  of  the  .«no\v 
the  couloir  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Col 
would  present  more  serious  difficulties 
than  any  encountered  on  the  Bernese 
pass. 

The  outline  sketch  in  Rte.  A.  shows 
the  exact  position  of  the  Col,  at  the 
lowest  point  in  the  ridge  connecting 
the  Pointe  des  Ecrins  with  the  Roche 
Faurio  (12,192'). 

On  leaving  La  Berarde  the  conrse  is 
at  first  to  the  N.,  through  the  Vallon 
des  EtatK;ons,  but  in  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  village  the  stream  from  the 
Glacier  de  la  Sonne  Pitrre  is  crossed, 
and  then  the  ascent  commences.  The 
lower  part  of  the  glacier  is  steep  and 
much  crevassed,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  the  moraine  of  the  rt.  bank 
over  steep  debris  and  loose  blocks,  a 
description  of  path  which  few  pcr.-^ons 
lind  agreeable.  After  achieving  a  great 
part  of  the  ascent  in  this  manner,  the 
slope  of  the  glacier  becomes  more 
gentle,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing it  up  to  the  base  of  the  snow 
couloir  which  descends  from  the  Col. 
This  is  more  than  1,300  ft.  in  vertical 
height,  and  of  extrenu',  steepness.  Like 
all  similar  slopes,  its  condition  is  con- 
stantly varying  according  to  the  state 
of  the  snow.  It  should  not  be  at- 
tempted at  too  early  an  hour,  nor  after 
fresh  snow.  Mr.  Tuckctt  took  2^  hrs, 
for  the  descent  from  tlie  Col  to  L.i  Be- 
rarde,  but  probably  4^  or  5  hrs.  should 
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be  allowed  for  the  ascent.  By  the  mean 
of  several  observations,  the  height  of 
the  Col  is  1 1,071  ft.,  about  5,370  ft.  above 
La  Berarde.  The  pinnacles  and  preci- 
pices of  the  Pointe  des  Ecrins,  espe- 
cially when  seen  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Glacier  de  la  Bonne  Pierre,  present 
a  scene  of  the  grandest  character.  The 
Col  leads  at  once  to  the  snow-field 
which  forms  the  upper  plateau  of  the 
Glacier  Blanc,  from  ^whence  rises  di- 
lectlj'  the  Pointe  des  Ecrins. 

This  mountain,  called  also  the  Pic  or 
Barre  des  Ecrins,  the  Pic  des  Arcines, 
and  the  Montague  d'Oursine,  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Dauphine  Aljjs. 
It  was  formerly  confused  with  the 
Pelvoux,  but  its  true  geographical  rela- 
tions have  now  been  determined  by  the 
engineers  of  the  French  Etat-major, 
and  made  known  to  English  travellers 
through  the  labours  (jf  Mr.  Tuckett.  It 
is  divided  from  the  chain  of  the  Pelvou.x 
by  the  profound  gorge  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Glacier  Noir,  and  is  built 
up  by  the  union  of  three  ridges.  The 
first  of  these,  or  Crete  de  VEitcula,  ex- 
tends from  the  summit  inanorth-easterly 
direction,  and  divides  the  upper  snow- 
basin  of  the  Glacier  Blanc  (called  by 
the  French  engineers  the  Glacier  de 
I'Encula)  from  the  Glacier  Noir.  The 
two  other  ridges  run  due  N.  and  S.,an(l 
separate  the  above-named  glaciers  from 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  La  Berarde, 
tjieir  lowest  ])oints  being  at  the  Col  des 
Ecrins  and  the.  Col  de  la  Tempe  rc- 
1-pectively.  On  the  sides  of  the  Glacier 
2xoir  and  of  La  Beiarde,  the  faces  of 
■ihe  mountain  are  extremely  precipitous 
and  quite  iiiac  ■essible,  but  on  that  of  the 
Glacier  Blanc  the  slope  is  somewhat  less 
steep,  and,  although  laden  with  masses 
of  threatening  soracs,  will  probably  give 
access  to  the  summit.  In  descending  from 
tile  Cul  about  1  hr.  suthees  to  reach  the 
jtoint  where  it  is  nccessaiy  to  quit  the 
glacier  and  continue  the  descent  on  the 
1.  bank  over  steep  slopes  of  debris  alter- 
nating with  iruow  and  rock,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ice-fall  between  the  upper 
plateau  and  the  lower  level  of  the  Gla- 
cier Blanc.     At  the  base  of  thib  slope,  a  \ 


few  hundred  feet  from  the  glacier  and 
hard  by  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  is  an 
overhaugiiig  rock,  which  has  bcL-n 
turned  to  good  account  for  a  bivouac 
by  Messrs.  Tuckett  and  Mathews,  but 
in  1S64  the  spot  was  found  full  of 
■water.  The  glacier,  ■which  now  de- 
scends towards  the  SE.,  may  hire 
be  crossed  from  the  left  to  the  right 
bank,  and  this  is  easily  efi'ected  in  20 
mill.  The  lower  part  of  the  Glacier 
Blanc  is  quite  impracticable,  and  the 
descent  continues  over  the  rocky  pro- 
montory at  the  base  of  the  Crete 
de  I'Encula.  Eoeks,  steep  but  not 
difficult,  and  equally  steep  slopes  of 
turf,  lead  down  to  the  great  moraine 
of  the  Glacier  Noir.  When  this  is 
passed,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a 
rock-strewn  plain,  nearly  l^  m.  long, 
torn  by  glacier  torrents,  called  Pr6  de 
Madame  Carle.  When  the  glacier  tor- 
rents are  full,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  cross  them  in  order  to  reach 
the  1.  bank.  At  its  lower  extremity  this 
plain  is  barred  by  a  huge  mound  (an- 
cient moraine  ?)  ■which  must  be  sur- 
mounted, and  then  a  descent  of  1  hr. 
along  the  1.  bank  leads  to  the  chalets  of 
Ailetroide,  reached  by  crossing  the  tor- 
rent of  St.  Pierre,  If  hr.  from  Ville 
Vallouise  (see  Kte.  B).  Including  the 
time  lost  in  crossing  the  torrents,  not 
less  than  3^  hrs.  shouli  be  allowed 
from  the  foot  of  the  glacier  to  La 
Ville. 

There  is  some  advantage  in  taking 
this  pass  frum  LaBJ'rarde;  the  Ecrins 
remains  more  constantly  iu  view;  the 
ascent  of  the  couloir  on  the  W.  of  the 
t^ol  would  generally  be  prelerred  to  the 
descent;  and  if  found  impracticable,  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  return  on 
that  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
scent of  the  steep  rocks  above  the  lower 
ice-fall  of  the  Glacier  Blanc  might  give 
some  trouble  to  a  stranger,  and  it  would 
be  prudent  to  allow  ample  time,  so  as 
to  avoid  being  benighted  in  some  incon- 
venient ]iosition. 

Mr.  'J'uckett  was  twice  i>revented  by 
unfavourable  weather  from  undertaking 
the  ascent  of  the  Pcinte  des  Ecrins.  The 
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first  attempt  was  made  on  26th  Aug., 
1862,  by  Messrs.  W.  Matliows  aiul 
Bonney,  but  the  only  successful  attack 
•was  made  by  Messrs.  Moore,  Walker, 
and  Whymper,  with  Christian  Aimer  and 
M.  Croz,  on  25th  June,  1864.  Having 
passed  the  night  on  the  upper  part  ol" 
the  Bonne  Pierre  Glacier,  they  reached 
in  2  hrs.  the  summit  of  the  Col  des 
Eerins,  and  then  bearing  to  the  right 
upon  a  steep  slope  of  broken  glacier, 
they  succeeded  in  2j  hrs.  more  in  turn- 
ing the  great  bergschrund  below  the 
final  peak.  The  last  climb  was  found 
to  be  perilously  difficult,  whether  it  lay 
up  or  along  walls  of  rock,  or  extremely 
steep  slopes  of  hard  ice,  or  returning  by 
an  arete  so  sharp  that  it  had  to  be 
passed  Jistride.  7^  hrs.  were  consumed 
in  ascending  and  descending  a  vertical 
height  of  but  523  ft.  No  more  difficult 
ascent  has  probably  as  yet  been  accom- 
plished, and  it  should  be  attempted  only 
by  first-rate  men  under  especially  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  In  descending 
towards  Vallouise  the  party  were  be- 
nighted in  the  midst  of  the  Pre  de 
Madame  Carle.  The  Eerins  has  two 
distinct  summits — the  lower  one,  lying 
to  N\V.,  13,058  ft.  in  height;  the  other 
and  principal  peak,  an  irregular  tri- 
angular pyramid  with  a  double  point. 
The  higher  of  these  (13,462'),  is  seen  to 
the  1.  from  the  Glacier  Blanc,  and  the 
other  point  (13,396')  appears  to  be  no 
more  than  a  projection  fromthe  northern 
arete. 


Route  D. 

la  berarde  to  val  louise,  bt  tue 
col  de  la  tempe. 

About  12  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts. 
This  pass  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  younger  Rodier,  of  La 
Berarde  (see  Rte.  A).  It  has  been 
rarely  traversed,  and  the  only  account 
of  it  in  any  English  work  is  by  Mr. 
Nichols,  in  the  second  series  of  '  Peaks 
Passes,  and  Glaciers.' 


As  already  stated,  the  main  branch 
of  the  Venoon  flows  from  the  S.  to  La 
Berarde,  and  there  meeting  the  stream 
from  the  Vallon  des  Ktan^ons,  the 
united  torrents  turn  to  the  E.  through 
the  valley  of  St.  Christophe  (Rte.  A). 
The  way  to  the  Cul  de  la  Tcinpc  lies 
along  the  S.  branch,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
stream.  About  1  hr.  from  La  B(':rarde 
the  valley  of  Clockutel  opens  on  the 
SW.,  and  leads  up  to  the  Glacier  de 
Chardon,  also  called  Baverja.  over  which 
there  is  a  pass  into  the  Val  Godemar 
(see  Rte.  F).  Soon  after  passing  this 
point  and  crossing  a  mass  of  detritus 
borne  down  by  glacier  torrents,  the 
ascent  commences  up  the  steep  side  of 
a  lateral  valley  that  opens  to  the  E., 
and  leads  up  to  the  ridge  connecting 
the  Pointe  des  Eerins  with  the  Pic 
d'Ailefroide.  In  2  hrs.  from  La  Be- 
rarde the  base  of  the  first  rocks  is  at- 
tained. It  is  necessary  to  climb  for 
nearly  ^  hr.  along  a  steep  face  of 
rock,  and  then  to  mount  for  40  min. 
along  the  moraine,  before  reaching  the 
Glacier  de  la  Tempe.  This  is  sufficiently 
steep  and  erevassed  to  require  the  usual 
companions  of  glacier  travel — the  rope 
and  ice-axe  ;  but  there  is  no  serious 
difficulty  in  the  ascent,  and  in  about  5 
hrs.  the  summit  of  the  Col  is  attained. 
This  is  a  ridge  of  crumbling  slate-rocks, 
probably  about  11,000  ft.  in  height. 
S.  of  the  Col  is  an  eminence  in  the 
ridge,  and  beyond  this  a  square  gap, 
which  Mr.  Nichols  reckons  to  be  500  ft. 
lower  than  the  Col,  but  impracticable  as 
a  pass  in  consequence  of  the  precipitous 
descent  on  the  E.  side.  Save  some  of 
the  Cottiim  Alps  in  the  direction  of 
Mont  Cenis,  the  view  is  limited  to  the 
surrounding  peaks;  but  these  present  a 
variety  of  grand  and  fantastic  forms. 

The  descent  commences  by  some 
steep  and  rather  difficult  rocks  to  the 
rt,  and  then  down  a  couloir,  where 
large  loose  blocks  in  unstable  equili- 
brium require  to  be  passed  with  great 
caution.  Nearly  an  hour  is  required 
before  reachii:g  the  upper  plateau  of  the 
Glacier  Noir,  just  under  tlie  gap  in  the 
ridge    above    described.       The   upper 
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basin  of  the  glacier  occupies  a  large 
jjart  of  the  space  betxeen  the  peaks  of 
the  Ecrins,  Pclvoux,  and  Ailefroide,  and 
its  outlet  is  by  a  comparatively  narrow 
ice-fall,  passing  at  first  E.  and  then  SE. 
round  the  base  of  the  Pelvoux.  The 
N.  side  of  this  mountain,  seen  from  the 
upper  level  of  the  glacier,  is  a  very 
remarkable  object.  Between  it  and  the 
Ailefroide  is  a  gap,  over  which  Mr. 
Tuckctt  thinks  it  m.iy  be  possible  to 
cross  to  the  Glacier  du  Sele;  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  effected. 

After  crossing  the  upper  plateau  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  to  the  rocks 
on  the  I.  bank,  and  then  to  slopes  of 
debris,  returning  to  the  glacier  at  a 
point  where  it  receives  a  tributary 
glacier  from  the  N.  This  is  traversed, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  descent  lies 
over  the  lateral  moraine  until  it  attains 
the  junction  between  the  Glacier  Noir 
and'  the  Glacier  Blanc,  at  the  same 
point  as  in  the  last  route.  3i  hrs.  are 
consumed  in  the  descent  from  the  Col 
to  this  point,  and  3^  hrs.  more  from 
hence  to  Ville  Vallouise.     (See  Rte.  C.) 
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ROUTE  E. 

LA  BERARDE  TO  VALLOUISE,  BY  THE  COL 
DU  SELE,  OR  THE  COL  DE  LA  PILATTE. 

1.  By  the  Col  du  Sele.  Although 
little  less  than  11,000  ft.  in  height,  this 
is  the  easiest  and  most  direct  route  from 
the  W.  to  the  E.  side  of  the  Pelvoux 
group.  It  appears  to  have  been  for- 
merly known  to  some  of  the  native 
chasseurs;  but  the  only  certain  infor- 
mation about  it  has  been  derived  from 
j\Ir.  Tuckctt,  who,  with  his  two  guides, 
also  strangers  to  the  district,  has  done 
more  than  any  preceding  traveller, 
native  or  foreign,  to  make  known  the 
high  glacier  passes  of  Uauphine. 

As  in  tlic  way  to  tlie  last-described 
pass,  on  leaving  La  Bcrarde  the  S. 
branch  of  the  Vencon  torrent  is  fol- 
lowed along  its  rt.  bank,  past  the 
junction  of   the   Vallon   de   Clochatel 


(1  hr.)  to  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the 
Glacier  de  la  Pilatte,  or  Covdamine  of 
Bourcet's  map.  After  mounting  for  a 
short  distance  by  the  moraine  of  the  rt. 
bank,  the  glacier  may  be  followed  for 
1^  hr.  until  it  approaches  the  point  where 
its  two  principal  branches  meet.  The 
W.  branch,  from  the  Col  de  Sais.  and 
the  S.  branch,  from  the  Crete  des  Bcenfs 
liuuges  (U.'JTS'),  descend  in  two  ice- 
falls,  which  meet  at  the  base  of  the 
Mont  Giouberny.  To  reach  the  Col  du 
Sele  it  is  necessary  to  mount  the  steep 
slopes  of  debris  and  snow  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  S.  brancli.  On  gaining  ihe 
upper  plateau  of  the  glacier,  the  course 
sweeps  round  the  head  of  the  glacier, 
aiming  at  a  point  nearly  due  E.,  to  the 
1.  of  what  appears  the  lowest  point  of 
the  ridge  in  ascending  the  glacier,  where 
steep  snow-slopes  lead  up  to  a  ridge  of 
rocks  connected  with  the  Pic  d'Aile- 
froide,  which  from  this  side  is  a  magni- 
ficent object.  2  hrs.  suffice  for  the 
ascent  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier  to  the 
base  of  these  slopes,  and  1  hr.  for  the 
ascent  from  thence  in  zigzags  up  the 
snow,  and  then  over  the  rocks  to  the 
Col.  By  Mr.  Tuckctt's  observations, 
this  is  10,834  ft.  in  height.  A  few 
hundred  feet  E.  of  the  Col  the  traveller 
gains  a  magnificent  view,  especially  of 
the  Ailefroide  and  Pclvoux.  Of  the 
first,  which  is  perliaps  a  few  feet 
higher  than  the  Pelvoux,  Mr.  Tuckett 
remarks: — 'From  the  direction  of 
the  Glacier  du  Sele,  I  do  not  think 
the  ascent  of  the  Ailefroide  would 
be  impossible;  but  it  might  present 
considerable  difficulties,  as  the  fine 
glaciers  descending  from  it  are  re- 
markably precipitous  and  fearfully  cre- 
vassed.'  Between  the  Ailefroide  and 
the  Pelvoux  is  a  very  grand  tooth  or 
aiguille  of  bare  rock,  only  about  130  ft. 
lower  than  the  last-named  pe.nk  :  it 
appears  to  remain  as  yet  unnamed. 

Like  the  Col  des  Ecrins,  the  Col  du 
Sele  is  extremely  steep  on  the  W.  side, 
while  in  the  ojipositc  direction  it  is  level 
with  tiie  upper  plateau  of  the  Glacier  du 
Sele  —  called  Seleon  in  patois.  1'licro 
is  no  difticulty  in  following  the  ujiper 
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part  of  tlie  glacier,  bearing  somewhat 
to  the  rt.,  until  the  increasing  width  of 
the  crevasses  makes  it  necessary  to 
cross  to  the  1.  hand  moraine,  J  hr.  or  1 
hr.  from  the  top.  The  descent  is  at  first 
by  rocks,  on  which  Mr.  Tnckett  found 
some  traces  of  a  patli  (chamois  track?), 
and  then  down  a  huge  ])ile  of  rou.^h 
debris,  leading  in  j  hr.  to  tlic  Combe  de 
k^apenic■re,  a  little  below  the  foot  of  the 
glacier.  From  thence  the  chalets  of 
Ailefroide  may  be  reached  in  1;^  hr.,  and 
Vallouise  in  Ij  hr.  farther;  the  whole 
distance  bemg  accomplished  in  from  9 
tolO\  hrs.' steady  walking,  exclusive  of 
halts,  according  to  the  state  of  the  snow. 
2.  Bi)  the  Col  de  la  Filatte.  '  A  Tery 
difficult  pass  ;  should  not  he  attempted 
late  in  tlie  year,  or  at  any  time  without 
first-rate  gaides.  A  party  attempting 
it  fioni  La  Berarde  without  previous 
knowledge  would  probably  fail  to  tind 
the  way  down.'  [A.  W.  I\I.]  This 
pass,  which  lies  over  the  formidably 
steep  ridge  above  mentioned,  called 
Crete  des  Boeufs  Rouges,  was  traversed 
by  ?.Ir.  iloore  and  his  companions  two 
days  after  they  , effected  the  asceut  of 
the  Pointe  des  Ecrins  (Ivte.  C).  Hav- 
ing passed  the  night  at  Entraigues,  they 
bore  to  the  rt.  from  the  course  leading 
to  the  Col  du  Celar  (Rte.  F),  and  aimed 
at  a  depression  between  the  summit 
called  Les  Bans,  and  another  apparently 
of  equal  height  (11,978')  in  the  ricige 
of  the  Crete  des  IBceufs  Rouges.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  way  on  either  side 
appears  to  be  difficult  and  even  dan- 
gerous, but  has  no  other  attraction  to 
gain  it  a  preference  over  the  last  de- 
scribed pass.  The  party  employed  lOj 
hrs.  of  actual  walking  from  Entraigues 
to  La  Berarde. 

Route  F. 

la  eervrde  to  vallouise,  by  the 
val  oodkmar  —  col  de  sais — col 

DU    CELAR. 

This  route  requires  two  days,  and  in- 
volves the  passage  of  two  glacier  Cols, 
less  high,   but  not  much  less  difficult, 


than  those  described  in  tlie  preceding 
routes.  Except  in  settled  weather,  it 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the  tra- 
veller would  risk  a  disagreeable  de- 
tention in  the  Val  Godemar,  or  else  a 
very  long  circuit  by  the  valley  of  the 
Drac. 

The  Cols  hitherto  described  all  lie 
across  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
quadrangle  which  encloses  the  basin  of 
the  Veneon.  The  Cul  de  Sais,  on  the 
contrary,  crosses  the  S.  wall  of  that  en- 
closure and  leads  into  the  Val  Godemar, 
one  of  the  tributary  valleys  of  the  Drac. 
It  must  be  observed  that  besides  the 
pass  here  described,  there  is  another  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Tete  de  Cheret — 
the  Col  de  Sais  of  the  French  engineers. 
This  is  reached  from  La  Berarde  by 
the  Vallon  de  Clochalel  and  the  E.  arm 
of  the  Glucierde  Chardun.  It  is  10,16S 
ft.  in  height.  To  avoid  confusion,  we 
shall  call  this  provisionally  Col  de 
Chardon. 

The  way  to  the  true  Col  de  Sais  fol- 
lows the  course  described  in  the  last  Rtc. 
as  far  as  the  Glacier  de  la  Pilatte,  where, 
as  already  mentiotied,  two  principal 
affluents  descend  in  ice-cataracts  from 
either  side  of  the  Mont  Giouberny.  To 
avoid  the  western  ice-fall,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Col  de  Sais,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  away  to  the  rt.  and  mount 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  Tote  de  Cheret, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  glacier.  After 
a  considerable  ascent  over  crystalline 
rocks  overlaid  by  slate,  the  traveller 
will  find  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  and  less  precipitous  slope  of  the 
glacier,  which  leads  up  in  a  direction 
somewhat  W.  of  S.  to  the  summit  of 
the  Col,  about  4^  hrs.  from  La  Berarde, 
10,224  ft.  in  height  (Forbes),  or  10,289 
ft.  (French  engineers). 

The  most  striking  object  in  view 
from  the  Col  is  the  Pio  d'Ailefroide, 
whose  W.  side  is  a  massive  ])innaele  of 
inaccessible  rock,  too  steep  to  give 
lodgment  to  snow.  Nearer  to  the  Col, 
and  about  700'  higher,  is  the  ilont 
Giouberny.  According  to  Mr.  Bonney, 
the  snow-ridge  leading  u])  to  it  pre- 
sents no  apparent  difficulty. 
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The  descent  into  the  Val  Godemar, 
over  partially  disintegrated  talcose  rocks, 
is  extremely  steep,  and  might  even  be 
dangerous  in  bad  weather.  It  is  also 
much  longer  than  the  ascent  on  the  N. 
side.  About  3  hrs.  are  required  for  the 
descent  to  Clot,  the  highest  hamlet  in 
Val  Godemar ;  but  if  the  traveller 
sliould  not  be  independent  of  local 
supplies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
scend to  the  village  of  La  Chapelle, 
nearly  2  hrs.'  walk  down  the  valley. 
Professor  Forbes  was  well  received  here 
by  the  cure,  and  there  is  a  bearable  inn. 

To  reach  Vallouise  from  La  Chapelle 
it  is  necessary  to  return  to  Clot,  a  dis- 
tance of  2  hrs.  The  ascent  from  thence 
to  the  Col  du  Celar,  or  Sellar,  lies  for  a 
long  way  over  rough  moraine,  and  for 
the  last  hour  over  glacier.  Meeting  a 
good  deal  of  fresh  snow.  Professor 
Forbes  took  3^  hrs.  in  the  ascent  from 
Clot  to  the  Col,  a  mere  ridge  of  shat- 
tered granite,  10,092  ft.  in  height.  The 
descent  on  the  E.  side  over  precipitous 
granitic  rocks  seamed  with  veins  of 
green  felspar  is  difficult,  and  not  to  be 
attempted  in  bad  weather.  The  Pic 
Bonvoisin, also  called  Garroux  (II ,503'), 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Col,  is  an  imposing 
object.  The  first  chalets  are  met  at  En- 
traigues,  fully  9  hrs.  from  La  Chapelle. 
and  from  thence  to  Vallouise  is  a  walk 
of  Ij  lir. 


Route  G. 

vallocise  to  la  grave  en  oisans 

col  du  glacier  blanc. 

A  glacier  pass  of  the  grandest  cha- 
racter, discovered  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  July 
If),  1862.  The  possible  difficulties  on 
the  N.  side  are  so  serious,  that  it  should 
be  attemj)ted  oidy  by  thoroughly  prac- 
tised mountaineers,  and  none  but  first- 
rate   men   should  be  taken  as  guides. 


Mr.  Tuckett  counts  10  hrs.  40  min.  of 
fast  walking  from  Ville  Vallouise;  but 
it  is  far  more  advisable  to  pass  the  night 
at  Ailefroide,  or  even  at  the  much  higher 
station  near  the  Glacier  Blanc,  where  he 
bivouacked  with  his  guides. 

The  S.  side  of  the  pass  is  reached  by 
the  same  course  as  that  taken  between 
Vallouise  and  the  Col  des  Ecrins,  so  far 
as  the  steep  ascent  from  the  middle  to  the 
upper  plateau  of  the  Glacier  Blanc  (see 
Rte.  C).  The  overhanging  rock  where 
Mr.  Tuckett  slept  may  be  reached  in  5^ 
hrs.  from  Ville  Vallouise.  From  thence 
also  the  ascent  for  ^  hr.  is  the  same  as 
if  the  object  were  to  reach  the  upper 
plateau  of  the  Glacier  Blanc,  but  when 
about  :j  hr.  from  the  plateau,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  N.  and  ascend  by  a 
rather  steep  lateral  glacier,  which  leads 
in  J  hr.  to  the  Col.  By  a  mean  between 
the  measurements  of  Messrs.  Tuckett  and 
Mathews, this  is  10,81 1  ft.  in  height,lying 
between  the  Pic  cieNeigeiW, 861')  on  the 
E.  and  a  summit  marked  on  the  French 
map  Pie  Signale  (12,008'),  lying  at  ma 
equal  distance  to  the  W.  The  vievyto  the 
S.  and  SW.  includis  the  peaks  of  Ecrins, 
Ailefroide,  and  Pelvoux,  and  their  gla- 
ciers, but  that  on  the  N.  si(ie  is  still 
more  striking.  The  Glacier  dArsiue  is 
seen  at  a  prodigious  depth  below,  and 
separated  from  the  Col  by  precipices  of 
formidable  steepness.  Mr.  Tuckett  was 
fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  the  precise 
point  from  whence  alone  the  descent 
seems  possible,  though  far  from  easy. 
The  rocks  there  project  in  the  form  of  a 
very  steep  buttress,  and  arc  in  highly 
shattered  condition,  so  that  the  utmost 
care  is  needed  to  avoid  detaching  loose 
blocks,  which  would  endanger  the  tra- 
veller himself  or  his  companions.  At 
the  base  of  the  cliffs  a  slope  of  neve 
leads  down  to  the  glacier,  which  may 
be  reached  in  l:j-hr.  from  the  Col.  The 
descent  on  the  glacier  d'Arsine  presents 
no  difficulty,  and,  keeping  somewhat  to 
the  1.,  20  min.  suffice  to  reach  the  W. 
moraine,  which  is  developed  on  a  great 
scale,  exhibiting  three  parallel  ridges 
corresponding  to  former  variations  in 
the  size  of  the  glacier. 
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The  Glacier  (PArsiiie  exhibits  the  un- 
usual piieiiomeTiou  of  a  double  outlet, 
sending  down  one  torrent  to  the  NE., 
•which  joins  the  Guisanne,  a  little  above 
Monestier,  while  on  the  NW.  it  is  the 
source  of  one  branch  of  the  Romanchc. 
From  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  a 
rapid  slope  leads  in  ^  hr.  to  tlie  pastures 
at  the  head  of  tiic  valley,  from  whence  it 
is  a  pleasant  walk  of  ^  hr.  to  the  Chalets 
de  I'Alpe,  leaving  on  the  rt.  the  path 
which  mounts  to  the  E.  to  the  Cold'Ar- 
■<tine,  leading  from  La  Grave  to  Monestier. 
From  the  chalets  li  hr.  takes  the  tra- 
veller by  a  good  path  to  Villard  d'Arene, 
I  and  ^  hr.  farther  by  the  high  road  is 
I  La  Grave  en  Oisans  (see  §  8,  Rte.  A). 
r  [This  pass  was  effected  for  the  second 
time  by  Jlessrs.  W.  Mathews  and  Bon- 
ney,  on  Aug.  2(5, 1862.  At  that  season 
the  passage  from  the  rocks  below  the  Col 
to  the  glacier  presented  serious  difficul- 
ties, and  they  consumed  more  than  G  hrs. 
in  reaching  La  Grave  from  the  summit.] 
It  would  probably  be  equally  easy, 
and  rather  shorter,  to  descend  from  the 
Glacier  d'Arsine  into  the  valley  which 
leads  to  Monestier,  where  the  accom- 
modation is  better  than  at  La  Grave. 


Route  H. 

tali.odise  to  monestier — col  de 
l'eciiauda. 

Bridle-track— about  5  hrs. 

This  is  an  easy  and  comparatively 
frequented  pass,  practicable  for  mules. 
The  track  from  Ville  Vallouise  diverges 
from  the  main  valley  of  the  Gyr  at  the 
lianiletof  Claux,  1  hr. distant, and  mount- 
ing over  green  pastures,  where  the  bo- 
tani>t  may  gather  Eryngium  al/nmim, 
reaches,  in  about  1  hr.,  the  scattered 
chalets  of  Ecluiudn.  From  thence  the 
ascent  continues  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
valley,  keejiing  to  the  rt.  of  some  pre- 
cipitous rocks  that  appear  to  bar  the 
passage.  Above  this  is  a  green  basin 
surrounded  by  rocky  summits,  at  the  N. 


end  of  which  is  the  summit  of  the  Col, 
reached  in  raiher  more  than  2i  hrs. 
from  Claux.  The  pass  (7,936',  VV.M.) 
connects  together  the  craggy  sum- 
mits of  the  Hoc  ties  NetjzeU  (9.029')  to 
the  W.,  and  the  Grand  Cucumelle 
(8,868')  to  the  E.  The  latter,  marked 
by  a  signal  or  cross,  may  be  reached 
from  the  Col,  and  commands  a  very 
fine  view.  The  descent  to  Monestier  is 
free  from  difficulty,  and  may  be  easily 
accomplished  ia  less  than  1^  hr. 


Route  L 

la  grave  en  oisans  to  the  vallbt 
of  the  yeneon. 

In  several  preceding  Rtes.  various 
passes  connecting  the  valley  of  the 
Veneon  with  Vallouise  and  the  valley 
of  the  Durance  have  been  more  or  less 
fully  described.  In  the  present  Rte. 
the  passes  leading  from  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Romanche  to  the  Veneon  are 
briefly  noticed.  The  fullest  information 
yet  published  respecting  the  portion  of 
the  Pelvoux  range  adjoining  the  Pic  du 
Midi  de  la  Grave,  or  Meije,  is  given  in 
the  '  Alpine  Journal,'  by  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
Bonney,  who,  in  addition  to  previous 
visits,  made  several  interesting  expedi- 
tions in  1863  with  Messrs.  W.  and  G. 
S.  Mathews.  Besides  two  Chamouni 
guides,  the  above-named  travellers  en- 
gaged a  chamois-hunter  of  La  Grave, 
named  Alexandre  Pic.  lie  is  strong, 
active  and  good-humoured,  a  good  crags- 
man, but  unfamiliar  with  ice,  and  would 
be  found  very  useful  as  a  porter,  but  is 
not  fit  for  a  guide,  as  he  is  always  wrong 
in  his  topography,  and  his  assertions 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  belief. 

Between  the  Meije  and  the  Roche 
Faurio  (12,192')  the  ridge  dividing  the 
sources  of  the  Romanchc  from  the  N. 
branch  of  the  Veneon  which  reaches 
La  Bcrarde  through  the  Vallon  dee 
Etan9ons  is  extremely  steep  and  rugged, 
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broken  into  inaccessible  aiguilles,  or 
showing  smooth  faces  of  granite.  Mr. 
Bonney  has  pointed  out  several  errors 
in  the  generally  accurate  map,  i-eJuccd 
from  the  French  survey,  annexed  to  this 
volume. 

The  most  important  of  these  correc- 
tions regards  the  glaciers  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  dividing  ridge.  It  would  appear 
from  the  map  that  the  Romanche  origi- 
nates mainly  in  three  considerable  gla- 
ciers, of  which  the  Glacier  d'Arsine^  no- 
ticed in  Rte.  G,  lies  considerably  E.  of 
the  others.  About  due  W.  of  the  Cha- 
lets de  I'Alpe,  where  the  torrents  from 
these  glaciers  join  to  form  the  Ro- 
manche, lies  the  Glacier  du  Clos  de  la 
Cavale,  between  a  great  spur  from  the 
Meije  that  encloses  it  on  the  N.,  and  a 
ridge  projecting  from  the  Grande  Ruine 
(12,317').  The  wide  space  between  the 
two  glaciers  above  named  is  mainly 
filled  on  the  map  by  a  very  extensive 
glacier,  apjiearing  to  be  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  a  number  of  separate  ice- 
streams,  and  called  Glacier  de  la  Plate 
des  Agneaux.  In  the  space  covered  by 
this  on  the  map  there  are  two  consider- 
able glaciers,  of  which  that  to  the  E.  is 
the  Glacier  de  la  Plate  des  Agneaux,whi\c 
another,  separated  from  it  by  a  ridge  of 
steep  rocks  and  slopes  of  debris,  is 
locally  know  as  Glacier  de  la  Casse 
Dctierte.  Misled  by  their  guide,  Alex- 
andre Pic,  the  above-named  travellers 
reached  the  ridge  separaUng  this  glacier 
from  the  Vallon  des  Etan^ons  by  an 
arduous  climb  of  4  hrs.  The  possibility 
of  effecting  a  descent  on  the  W.  side 
appeared  so  doubtful  that  they  wisely 
resolved  to  return  to  La  Grave,  but 
left  it  uncertain  whether  any  other  pass 
connects  the  source  jif  the  Romanche 
with  the  Vallon  des  Etan9ons  than  the 
Col  de  la  Cavale  described  below. 
Turning  to  the  passes  in  the  ridge  ex- 
tending W.  from  the  Meije  between  the 
Romanche  and  the  Veneon  the  traveller 
will  notice  the  remarkable  gap  called 
Breche  de  la  Meije,  between  the  last- 
named  i)eak  and  the  Bateau  (12,369') 
W.  of  the  Rateau  is  the  Col  de  la  Lauze, 
and  still  farther  W.  the  comparatively 


easy  passes  of  the  Breche  de  St.  Chris- 
tophe  and  the  Col  de  Venose.  All  the 
other  passes  must  be  counted  as  de- 
cidedly difficult,  tit  only  for  experienced 
mountaineers.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  extreme  boldness  of  the  peaks  of 
this  group  that  so  excellent  a  moun- 
taineer as  Mr.  Bimney  pronounces  the 
Meije  (13,081'),  the  RAteau,  the  Grande 
Ruine,  and  the  Pic  d'Ailefroide,  to  be 
either  quite  inaccessible,  or  as  diflSeult 
as  the  Matterhorn. 

1.  By  the  Col  de  la  Cavale.  9  hrs., 
exclusive  of  halts,  to  La  Berarde — 5  hrs. 
thence  to  Venose.  After  following  the 
road  of  the  Lautaret  a  little  way  beyond 
Villard  d'Arene,  the  track  leading  to 
the  Col  de  la  Cavale  turns  oft"  to  the  rt., 
and  mounts  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
main  torrent  of  the  Romanche.  After 
passing  an  ancient  moraine  of  mctamor- 
phie  crystalline  rock  lying  on  the  black 
shale,  which  is  here  in  situ,  the  path 
reaches  in  rather  more  than  1  hr,  the 
base  of  a  steep  wall  of  rock,  the  first 
step  in  the  ascent  of  the  valley.  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  to  the  rt.  from 
the  track  leading  to  the  Col  d'Arcines, 
following  the  torrent  which  bears  down 
the  drainage  of  the  Cavale  and  Casse 
Deserte  glaciers.  Above  the  rocky 
barrier  a  pleasant  walk  over  a  grassy 
plain  leads  in  about  2A  hrs.  from  La 
Grave  to  some  empty  huts  connected 
with  an  abandoned  mine.  A  faint  track 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent  then  leads 
in  less  than  ^  hr.  to  the  junction  of  the 
two  glacier  streams.  Here  the  foot  of 
the  Glacier  de  la  Casse  Deserte  may  be 
reached  in  20  niin.  by  the  stream  de- 
scending from  SW.  The  way  to  the  pass 
lies  about  due  W.  In  rather  more  than 
h  hr. — 3^  hrs.  from  La  Grave — the  tra- 
veller reaches  a  small  rock-strewn  plain, 
called  Clos  de  la  Cavale,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  glacier.  This  is  a  good 
deal  crevassed,  but  no  unusual  diffictdty 
is  found  in  the  ascent,  which  requires 
about  2.|  hrs.  The  summit  of  the  Col 
de  la  Cavale  (10,470')  is  a  ridge  of 
shattered  protogine  commanding  a  full 
view  of  the  extraordinary  peak  of  the 
Meije.     It  is  apparent  from  this  point, 
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as  '.icll  as  from  tlie  opposite  side,  that 
the  small  Glacier  du  Col,  represented  on 
the  French  map  as  cuniicetinj^  the  head 
of  the  Glacier  de  hi  Selle  with  the  Glacier 
des  Etancons,  has  no  existence.  The 
two  glaciers  are  divided  by  a  very  steep, 
secniin^'ly  inaccessible,  ridge  of  rocks 
diverging  from  the  llateaii.  On  the  W. 
side  the  pass  is  lar  more  difficult  of  ac- 
cess than  fiom  the  E.  A  steep  rajigc 
of  cliff.-i  leails  down  to  a  small  glacier 
of  the  second  order.  Below  this  are 
other  tieis  of  clitls  separated  by  steep 
slopes  of  debris.  About  25-  hrs.  should 
be  allowed  for  the  descent  to  the  torrent 
flowing  from  the  Glacier  des  Etan5ons. 
Tiie  way  to  La  Berardc  lies  at  first 
along  the  1.  bank,  then  along  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  that  place  is  reached  in 
3^  hrs.  from  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

2.  Bi/  the  Brcchc  de  la  Meije.  This 
formidable  looking  pass  was  traversed 
by  Mr.  Moore,  and  his  companions 
airea<ly  named,  on  June  23,  18G4,  with- 
out encountering  any  serious  difficulty  ; 
but  tlie  case  might  be  very  diti'erent 
later  in  the  year.  In  the  space  lying 
N.  of  the  Meije  and  tlie  llateau  are 
three  considerable  icefalls,  which  unite 
at  their  lower  extremities  to  form  a 
single  glacier.  The  westernmost  of 
these  is  cut  oft"  at  its  head  from  the  others 
by  a  spur  of  rock  projecting  from  the 
liateau.  The  central  and  eastern  ice- 
falls  are  divided  by  a  massive  buttress 
of  rock,  but  this  does  not  extend  to  the 
main  ridge,  and  tlie  falls  arc  fed  from 
tlie  same  snowlields.  At  the  head  of 
the  E.  icefall  is  the  Breche  de  la  Meije, 
presenting  a  natural  gateway  between 
the  valleys  at  either  side,  yet  seemingly 
del'endvd  by  an  impassable  barrier  of 
Bhattcred  ice,  or  by  utterly  inaccessible 
rocks.  Leaving  La  Grave  at  240  a. 11., 
Mr.  IMoore  and  his  companions  mounted 
the  gorge  through  which  the  torrent 
from  the  glacier  descends  to  the  Ro- 
manche.  Crossing  to  the  I.  bank  below 
the  first  chalets,  liioy  left  to  the  rt.  the 
■way  to  the  Col  de  la  Lauze  (see  below), 
and  mounted  direct  to  the  glacier,  which 
is  covered  with  debris.  A  steep  slope 
of  avalanche  suow    lying  against  the 


E.  spur  of  the  great  buttress,  enabled 
them  to  gain  the  rocks  without  diffi- 
culty, and  these  were  found  unexpect- 
edly favourable,  giving  good  hold  for 
hands  and  feet.  After  climbing  for  1;^ 
hr.  they  got  on  to  the  central  arm  of 
the  glacier,  and  found  the  crevasses 
closed  or  covered  over  with  snow.  After 
some  time  they  boro  to  the  1.,  crossed 
the  plateau  above  the  E.  icefall,  and 
reached  a  great  bergschrund,  then  partly 
filled  with  snow,  but  likely  to  be  impass- 
able later  in  the  year,  The  Breche  de 
la  Meije  (11,054'),  reached  in  5|  hrs. 
from  La  Grave,  is  a  narrow  ridge  of 
rock  commanding  a  remarkable  view. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Glacier  des 
Etan(;ons  on  the  S.  side  by  about  150  ft. 
of  precipitous  rock,  which  might  be  very 
difficult  when  not  well  coated  with  snow. 
The  remainder  of  the  descent  was  easy ; 
they  bore  to  the  1.  round  a  spur  of  the 
Meije,  which  is  here  a  wonderful  object. 
The  scenery  is  throughout  first-rate,  but 
the  way  through  the  Vallon  des  Etan- 
90ns  is  extremely  rough  and  stony. 
Time  to  La  Berarde,  8f  hrs.'  actual 
walking. 

3.  Bi/  the  Col  de  la  Lauze.  10|-  hrs. 
to  St.  Christophe — 2  hrs.  thence  to 
Venose. 

This  pass  is  described  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Blackstone,  in  the  second  series  of 
'  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,'  under  the 
name  Col  de  la  Selle.  It  seems  right 
to  restore  to  it  the  name  by  which  it  is 
locally  known,  which  is  derived  from  a 
ridge  of  black  shaly  slate  (here  called 
Lauze),  projecting  from  the  glacier  near 
the  summit  of  the  pass.  There  is  a 
good  path  from  La  Grave  into  a  short 
valley  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Eomanche, 
freciuented  by  men  who  carry  down  ice 
from  the  glacier  of  the  Ratean,  for  the 
supply  of  towns  in  the  S.  of  France.  In 
less  than  an  hour  the  traveller  reaches  a 
small  group  of  chalets,  where  he  bears 
to  the  rt.,  crossing  the  stream,  and  as- 
cending along  its  1.  bank.  Before  long 
he  reaches  an  old  grass-grown  moraine, 
forming  a  convenient  causeway.  Within 
this  is  another  moraine  belonging  to  a 
glacier  which  unites  'he  three  separate 
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ice- Streams  mentioned  above.  These 
are  shown  as  separate  glaciers  on  the 
map.  The  ascent  lay  for  some  distance 
partly  up  the  moraine,  partly  up  a  hollow 
lying  between  it  and  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  overlooked  by  a  pinnacle  of 
tlie  Meije,  resembling  the  Aiguille  du 
Dru.  After  2^  hrs.  from  the  chalets, 
it  is  necessarj'  to  turn  to  the  rt.,  and 
climb  for  20  min.  by  some  rocks  and 
a  snow  couloir  to  a  gap  in  the  ridge 
dividing  the  Glacier  du  IMont  de  Lans 
from  that  on  the  slope  of  the  Rateau. 
An  easy  ascent,  either  along  the  ridge 
or  over  snow,  leads  in  25  min.  more  to 
an  island  of  black  shale  rising  from  the 
snow-field,  whence  tlie  traveller  gains  a 
view  of  a  jiortion  of  the  great  glacier  of 
Mont  de  Lans.  This  is  not  a  definite 
ice-stream,  but  rather  a  vast  field  of 
neve  about  6  m.  in  length,  and  from  2 
*.o  3  m.  in  breadth,  lying  along  the 
ridge  that  separates  the  Romanche  from 
ihe  Veneon,  and  sloping  gently  towards 
tl.e  former  stream.  It  appears  to  be  of 
vast  thickness,  and  is  converted  into 
glacier  ice  along  its  lower  edge,  which 
here  and  there  extends  to  the  verge  of 
the  gorges  that  overlook  the  Combe  de 
Malaval.  At  its  E.  end  the  glacier  is 
bounded  by  the  ridge  from  the  Rateau 
which  the  traveller  has  just  ti'aversed, 
and  by  another  more  important  promon- 
tory of  metamorphic  rock  extending  W. 
from  the  same  peak.  The  Col  de  la 
Lauze  (10.509'),  reached  in  about  5^ 
hrs.  from  La  Grave,  lies  to  the  W.  of  the 
last-mentioned  range,  between  it  and  a 
projecting  mass  of  black  slate  (lauze) 
rising  about  120  ft.  above  the  pass, 
and  commanding  a  more  extensive  view. 
A  few  ])aees  below  the  Col  on  the  N. 
Bide  the  traveller  reaches  the  edge  of  a 
vast  semicircular  hollow  overlooking  the 
Glacier  de  Id  Selle.  The  descent  is  steep 
and  (litfieult,  requiring  the  use  of  the 
rope  and  ice-a.xe,  for  want  of  which 
Mr.  RIackstone's  companion  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  After  gaining  the 
level  of  the  valley  a  rough  path  leads  to 
St.  Clirisfophe  along  the  stream  drain- 
ing the  Glacier  de  la  Selle.  called  Tor- 
rent du  Diable,  That  village  is  reached 


in  5  hrs.  from  the  Col.  Allowing  for 
halts,  this  is  a  good  day's  work.  Jlr. 
Bonney  has  given  in  the  '  Alpine  Jour- 
nal' an  account  of  an  interesting  excur- 
sion on  the  Glacier  du  Mont  de  Lans. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  following  the 
ridge  westward  from  the  Col  de  la 
Lauze,  and  Ij  hr.  suffices  to  reach  a 
small  peak  named  Jodri  ( 1 0,843'),  which 
overlooks  the  Breche  de  St.  Christophe 
and  commands  a  fine  view.  Mr.  Bonney 
and  his  companions  descended  by  a  very 
difficultandeven  dangerous  way  through 
a  gorge  that  opens  into  the  Combe  de 
Malaval  at  the  huts  of  La  Balme,  about 
4^  m.  from  La  Grave.  This  course  is, 
however,  unadvisable  and  quite  unne- 
cessary. It  appears  certain  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  descending  from  the 
W.  end  of  the  glacier  through  a  glen 
running  NW.  and  opening  into  the 
Combe  de  Malaval  at  Chambon,  between 
Le  Dauphin  and  Freney,  about  7  m. 
from  La  Grave.  In  1865  Messrs.  R.  W. 
Taylor  and  W.  G.  Adams  ascended  the 
Jodri  from  the  N.  side,  and  descended 
thence  in  a  NW.  direction  till,  bearing 
to  the  1.,  they  re:iched  a  col  by  which 
St.  Christophe  was  gained  in  about  4 
hrs.  from  the  Jodri. 

4.  Bi/  the  Breche  de  St.  Christophe. 
This  pass,  as  to  which  accurate  infor- 
mation is  wanting,  may  be  approached 
from  Le  Dauphin  or  Chambon  by  the 
last-mentioned  glen.  The  height  is 
about  9,000  ft.,  and  the  descent  to  St. 
Christophe  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
difiicult. 

5.  Bi/  the  Col  de  Venose.  About  3 
hrs.  from  Freney  to  Venose.  This  way 
is  easy  and  agreeable,  but  the  traveller 
sees  no  more  of  the  great  glacier  than 
he  does  by  followirig  the  high  road. 
The  regular  path  mounts  from  Freney 
(§  8,  Rte.  A),  but  those  who  approach 
the  pass  from  La  Grave  turn  aside  from 
the  road,  and  in  less  than  1  hr.  reach 
the  village  of  Mont  de  Lans  (4,203'). 
An  easy  ascent  by  a  well-marked  path 
leads  in  1  hr.  more  to  the  Col  de 
Venose,  also  called  Col  de  I'Alpa 
(5,292'),  well  known  to  bot.anists  for 
the  many  rare  plants  found  on  the  8ur- 
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rounding  slopes.  By  ascending  tlic 
hill  W.  of  the  Col  for  a  few  hundred 
feet,  the  traveller  gains  a  fine  view  of 
the  Grandes  Rousses  and  of  the  ranges 
to  the  S.  The  descent  to  Venose 
is  easily  made  iu  less  than  1  hr.  (See 
Rte.  A.) 


Route  K. 

vallouise  to  embkln.by  the  valleys 
of  the  hautes  alpes. 

To  the  S.  of  the  central  group  of  the 
Pelvoux  a  considerable  group  of  high 
mountains,  chiefly  composed  of  eocene 
rocks,  extends  between  the  rivers 
Drac  and  Durance.  No  one  peak  rises 
much  above  its  fellows,  but  the  short 
ridges,  which  usually  tend  to  a  direction 
from  W.  to  E.,  include  many  summits 
that  range  from  10,000  to  11,000  ft.  In 
the  following  notice  of  an  excursion 
that  would  enable  a  stranger  to  see 
something  of  this  neglected  district,  the 
Editor  has  availed  himself  of  some  brief 
notes  communicated  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Whatcly. 

From  the  village  of  Pu;/  St.  Vincent, 
less  than  2  m.  S.  of  Vallouise,  a  path 
leads  S\V.  to  the  hamlet  of  Narrei/niu.r, 
and  from  thence  by  the  Col  de  Bui  to 
the  Bergerie  de  Ilaut  Martin,  5^  hrs. 
from  Ville  Vallouise.  The  view  from  the 
Col,  with  the  jirecipiees  of  Arpec  in 
front,  and  the  Viso  in  the  distance,  is 
extremely  fine.  The  Bergerie  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  laid  down  in  the 
French  military  map  as  Cabane  des 
Ayes(6,2G.j'). 

From  the  Bergerie  a  track  mounts 
nearly  due  W.  along  the  Fornel  tor- 
rent to  the  Cvl  d'Alj)  Martin  (about 
9,000'),  a  steep  pass,  jjracticable  only 
on  foot.  In  4  hrs.  from  the  Bergerie 
the  traveller  reaclu-s  some  chalets  called 
Lcs  Aubcrts,  whence  a  track  leads  to 
Clot  at  the  bead  of  Val  Godemar  by 
the  Col  de   Vallonpierre.    A  descent  of 


H  hr.  along  one  of  tlie  sources  of  the 
Drac  leads  from  Les  Auberts  to  ChA- 
tclard,  the  chief  hamlet  of  the  commune 
of  Cliampoleon.  [La  Chapelle  in  Val 
Godemar  (Rte.  F)  may  be  reached  in 
5  hrs.  by  the  Col  de  Val-EUreche.] 
From  hence  the  traveller  may  descend 
by  carriage-road  along  the  Drac  to  St, 
Bonnet,  on  the  high-road  from  Gap  to 
Grenuble.  Should  he  wish  to  sec  more 
of  the  mountain  country,  he  will  merely 
descend  3j  m.  along  the  Drac  Blanc  to 
the  junction  of  that  torrent  with  the 
Drac  Noir,  and  then  follow  the  road 
that  mounts  along  the  latter  stream  to 
Orcicres  (Inns:  H.  du  Midi  ;  H.  du 
Levant),  4,3v0  ft.  above  the  sea,  rather 
more  than  4  m.  from  the  junction.  The 
shortest  way  to  reach  Embrun  is  to 
ascend  about  due  E.  for  4  hrs.,  by 
Prapic  to  the  Col  des  Tourettes  (8,465'), 
so  called  from  two  singular  limestone 
pillars  at  the  summit.  The  SE.  side  cif 
the  pass  leads  down  to  the  valley  of 
Chateauroux,  where  are  seen  pinnacles 
of  friable  limestone  surmounted  by 
boulders  similar  to  those  in  the  Val  de 
Moliues  (§  4,  Rte.  D).  About  4  hrs. 
are  required  for  the  descent  from  the 
Col  to  the  village  of  Cludeauroux,  on 
the  high  road  from  Embrun  to  Mont 
Dau])hin,  about  \\  hrs'.  walk  from 
the  former  and  2  hrs.'  from  the  latter 
place. 

Another  way  from  Orcicres  to  the 
Durance  lies  through  the  Vul  Freis- 
sinicres,  a  valley  still  wilder  and  more 
desolate  than  those  above  noticed,  and 
interesting  as  one  of  the  scenes  of 
Felix  Netf's  labours.  This  is  divided 
from  the  Val  de  Haut  Martin  by 
the  lofty  ridge  of  Dormillouse,  whose 
highest  point  attains  10,571  ft.  The 
valley  is  most  easily  accessible  from 
the  valley  of  the  Duratice.  Ojjposite 
the  village  of  La  Roche,  5\  m.  N.  of 
Mont  Dauphin,  a  long  wooden  bridge 
crosses  the  Durance,  and  from  thence 
a  path  mounts  steeply  to  the  hamlet 
of  Palon  (3,609'),  crosses  the  Biaysae 
torrent  which  drains  the  valley,  and 
farther  on  returns  to  the  1.  bank  to  the 
village  oi  Freinsiniires  {\i,^i\V),  1  j  hr. 
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from  La  Roche,  surrounied  by  orchards 
and  corn  fields.  1|  hr.  farther  is  Les 
Vivllins,  wliich  contains  a  Protestant 
church  built  by  Neff.  About  Ij  hr. 
higher  up  is  the  last  hamlet,  called  Dor- 
millouse,  a  group  of  miserable  hovels 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  glaciers, 
where  the  poverty-stricken  natives  dwell 
in  the  same  sheds  with  their  cattle.  The 
Col  d'Orcieies,  also  called  Col  des  Lacs, 
leads  in  6  hrs.  from  Dormillouse  to 
Orcieres,  through  wild  rocky  scenery, 
passing  above  a  small  glacier  that  de- 
scends on  the  E.  side.  The  height  of 
the  pass  is  about  8,200  ft. 


Route  L. 

BOURG   D'OISANS   to   GRENOBLE,   BT 
LA   MURE. 

By  the  Col  d'Ornon  40J  Eng.  m.    By  Lavaldens 
about  48  m. 

The  group  of  high  Alps  described  in 
this  section  is  most  frequently  ap- 
proached from  the  valleys  of  the 
Romanche  or  the  Durance,  but  it  sends 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  waters  to 
the  sea  through  the  Drac,  which  forms 
its  SW.  limit.  The  most  convenient 
point  in  the  valley  of  the  Drac  for 
exploring  the  higher  Alpine  valleys  on 
that  side  of  the  group  is  La  IVIure, 
which  is  on  the  high-road  from  Gap  to 
Grenot)le,  daily  traversed  by  diligences, 
and  easily  reached  from  Bourg  d'Oisans 
by  either  of  the  routes  here  described. 
To  a  traveller  bound  from  the  Bourg 
for  Grenoble  the  detour  by  La  Mure 
offers  the  inducement  of  more  varied  and 
])icturesque  scenery,  but  would  involve 
an  additional  day,  unless  he  should  en- 
gage a  vehicle  i'rom  Entraigues  to  La 
Alure,  and  from  the  latter  town  to 
Grenoble. 

The  direct  waj'  from  Bourg  d'Oisans 
to  La  Mure  is  bv  the  valley  of  the  Li<)- 
nare  torreiit,  which  joins  the  iiomauchc 


about  2  m.  below  the  Bourg.  The  upper 
portion  of  this  valley  belongs  to  the  com- 
mune of  Ornnn,  which,  as  commonly 
happens  in  Dauphine,  includes  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  hamlets.  About  1^  hr. 
from  the  Bourg  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Lignare  is  Palus,  the  lowest  of  these 
hamlets  ;  several  others,  including  the 
principal  hamlet,  are  seen  perched  upon 
eminences  in  picturesque  positions, 
overlooking  the  valley  From  hence 
the  summit  of  the  Taillcfer  (§  8,  Rte.  A ) 
may  be  attained,  but  a  guide  is  required. 
In  I  hr.  from  Palus  the  traveller  reaches 
the  Col  d'Ornon  (4,380'),  a  low  pass 
between  two  peaks  about  8,500  ft.  in 
height.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Col,  the 
path  descends  through  the  valley  of  the 
Malsanne,  much  wilder  than  that  of  the 
Lignare.  About  2j  hrs.  suffice  to  reach 
the  village  of  Entraigues.  where  there  is 
an  inn.  This  derives  its  name  from 
the  junction  of  the  Malsanne  with  the 
Bonne,  issuing  from  the  Val  Joutfrey. 
A  good  carriage  road  leads  from  hence 
to  La  Mure,  11^  m.  Under  the  bridge 
by  which  it  crosses  the  Bonne,  500  yards 
above  the  junction  of  the  two  streams, 
the  torrent  forms  a  fine  waterfall.  3  m. 
below  Entraigues  is  Valbonnais,  pic- 
turesquely placed  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Bonne,  and  somewhat  lower  down 
the  road  returns  to  the  1.  bank,  and 
winds  at  a  great  height  above  the  stream 
along  the  channelled  slopes  which  have 
eaten  into  vast  deposits  of  gravel  and 
detritus  that  at  some  period  filled  a 
great  portion  of  the  valley.  5  m.  below 
Valbonnais  the  road  joins  the  hiiih 
road  from  Grenoble  to  Gap,  close  to  the 
Pont  Ilaut,  a  bridge  over  the  united 
streams  cjl'  the  Bonne  and  the  Roisonne. 
Just  below  their  junction  the  bridge 
is  crossed,  and  a  rather  long  ascent  to- 
wards the  NE.  is  required  to  reach  La 
Mure.  The  new  road  winds  in  long 
zigzags  for  a  distance  of  3  m.,  but  pedes- 
trians prefer  the  old  road,  which  in  1 1  m. 
reaches 

La  Mure  (Itin:  Hotel  PcUoux),  a 
small  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  famous 
for  the  resistance  made  by  its  Huguenot 
population,  when   besieged,  in  1530,  by 
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the  Duke  of  Mayeiinc.  Built  on  a  pla- 
teau 2,S60  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  climate 
in  winter  is  very  severe.  The  distance 
by  the  hij^h-road  from  La  Mure  to  Gre- 
noble is  38  kil.  =23:1  m.  Before  reach- 
ing Pierre  Cli.itel,  the  road  passes  near 
some  of  the  works  connected  with  the 
anthracite  mines,  which  are  here  worked 
on  a  great  scale,  the  consumption  having 
enormously  incuascd  of  late  years. 

[A  few  miles  to  the  \V.  of  the  high- 
road is  La  Motte  Ics  Bains,  a  watering- 
place  chiefly  frequented  hy  rheumatic 
and  scrofulous  patients.  Excepting  one 
inn,  called  Hotel  du  Bois,  all  the  accom- 
modation is  under  the  single  roof  of 
the  c'tdblisseiiieiit,  where  300  persons  find 
beds,  besides  baihs,  salons,  dining- 
rooms,  reading-rooms,  &c.  The  scenery 
of  the  neighbourhood  is  agreeable,  but 
scarcely  equal  to  that  of  Uriage  or 
AUevard  ] 

About  8  m.  from  La  Mure  is  Laffrey, 
a  small  village,  with  an  inn,  and  a 
church  built  by  the  Templars,  com- 
manding a  verj'  extensive  view.  It 
stands  on  the  highest  part  of  an  exten- 
sive plateau,  more  than  3,000  ft.  in 
height,  on  which  are  four  lakes,  the 
largest  about  2  m.  long  and  \  m.  broad. 
Here  was  ihe  first  meeting  of  Napoleon 
on  his  return  from  Elba  with  the  royal 
troops.  From  LaflVcy  to  Vizille  the 
road  descends  constantly  for  5  m.  a 
height  of  m(ire  than  2,000  ft.  Vizille 
to  Grenoble — see  §  8,  Rte.  A. 

The  preceding  Kte.  may  be  varied 
by  taking  a  ditferent  and  rather  more 
interesting  course  from  Ornon  to  La 
Mure.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Col 
d'Ornon.  another  path,  which  keeps  to 
the  rt.  from  the  liandet  of  Ilivier,  fol- 
lows the  stream  of  the  Ligiiare  to  a  pas-s 
called  Clot  Banimont,  and  in  4  Ins. 
from  Bourg  reaches  the  highest  hamlet 
in  the  valley  of  the  Roiaonne,  called 
Aj'oulin  J'/ciix.  i  hr.  farther  is  Laval- 
dens,  and  I  hr.  beyond  this  La  Valctte, 
the  principal  villages  in  the  valley  of 
the  Koisoime.  Serpentine  and  crystal- 
line rocks  of  varied  composition  are 
found  in  this  valley,  as  well  as  metallic 
ores,  which  cannot  be  work'::d  to  advan- 


tage in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
access.  A  rough  road  leads  in  2  hr.*-, 
from  La  Vallette  to  La  Mure;  7j  hrs. 
from  Bourg  d'Oisans  by  this  Rte. 

A  pedestrian  might  easily  reach 
Laffrey  from  Bourg  in  8  hrs.'  walk  by 
following  the  Kte.  last  described  so  far 
as  Moulin  Vieux,  4  hrs.  From  thence 
a  path  crosses  a  low  Col  (4,422')  to  La 
Morte  in  1  hr.,  and  Laffrey  is  then 
reached  in  2^  or  3  hrs.,  passing  the 
hamlet  of  Le  Desert,  and  following  a 
ridge  which  overhangs  the  gorge  of 
S^cliilienue  in  the  valley  of  the  Ro- 
mauche. 


Route  M. 

la  miike  to  la  chapelle  in  val 

GODEMAR. 
Ri  hrs.'  walk  by  the  Col  de  la  Vaurze. 

By  this  Rte.  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Pelvoux  group  may  be  approached 
from  the  valley  of  the  Drac.  Entrai- 
gues  is  reached  by  a  good  road  from  La 
Mure  in  IH  m.  (see  last  Rte.).  Instead 
of  following  the  INIalsanne  torrent,  a 
rough  carriage-road  follows  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Bonne,  passing  Gragnolet  until 
it  crosses  to  the  rt.  bank  opposite  to  La 
Chapelle,  the  chief  village  of  Valjouffre}/, 
1  hr.  20  mill,  from  Entraigues.  Here  is 
the  junction  of  the  torrent  from  Valse- 
nestre  with  the  Bonne.  [Two  passes 
lead  from  Valsencstre  to  the  valley  of 
the  Veneon.  One  by  the  Col  de  la 
Muzelle  to  Venos  is  mentioned  in  Rte. 
A.  The  other,  more  difficult  and  little 
used,  leads  by  the  Bnche  de  Vahenestre 
(8,642')  to  the  valley  of  Lanvitel.  The 
lake  of  the  same  name  which  is  passed 
in  descending  towards  the  Veneon  is 
considered  the  finest  in  Dauphint',  and 
is  renowned  for  its  trout.  A  boat  kept 
by  a  fisherman  will  save  the  pedestrian 
a  troublesome  detour  by  ferrying  him 
across  the  lake.] 

The  way  from  La  Chapelle  to  Val 
Godcmar   follows  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
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I5onne,  crossing  to  the  I.  bank  near  Les 
Clarets.  By  this  hamlet  is  the  narrow 
opening  of  a  gorge,  through  which  a 
jiath  leads  over  the  Col  de  Menoux  to 
St  Maurice  in  Val  Godemar.  A  more 
direct  path  returns  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Bonne,  to  which  it  adheres  till  it  reaches 
the  highest  hamlet,  called  Le  Desert 
(4,216'),  2|  hrs.  from  Entraigues.  Here 
the  track  quits  the  Bonne,  and  in  1  hr. 
mounts  by  the  lateral  glen  of  the  Echa- 
renne  in  a  SE.  direction  to  the  Cul  de  la 
Vaurze.  Tlic  descent  is  steep  but  not 
difficult,  and  in  another  hour  the  Val 
Godemar  is  reached  at  the  hamlet  of 
Vdlard  Loubiires.  Less  than  1  hr.  suf- 
fices from  thence  to  reach  La  Chapelle 
en  Val  Godemar, 

Another  and  much  more  difficult  way 
from  Le  Desert  follows  the  torrent  of 
the  Bonne,  first  to  the  NE.  and  then  to 
SE.,  till  near  its  source  in  the  glaciers 
of  the  Pic  d'Olan  (11,739').  Between 
this  and  the  Pic  de  Turbat  (9,941')  is 
a  rarely- used  jiass,  called  Col  de  Turbat 
(9.800'  ?),  from  whence  the  descent 
along  the  Clot  torrent  leads  to  the  Val 
Godemar,  a  few  hundred  yards  above 
La  Chapelle.  '  Time  from  Le  Desert  to 
La  Chapelle,  4  hrs.'  [Joanne].  From 
La  Chapelle  the  traveller  may  reach  La 
Berarde  by  the  Col  de  Sals,  or  Val- 
louise  by  the  Col  du  Cclar.  (See  Rte.  F.) 


ROCTE    N. 

ST.    CHRISTOPIIE    TO   LA   CHAPELLE   BT 
THE    COL    DE    LA   MUAXDE. 

This  rarely-used  and  not  very  inter- 
esting pass  may  be  convenient  for  a 
mountaineer,  who  having  entered  the 
head  of  Val  Godemar  by  the  Col  de 
Sais  (Rte.  F)  would  return  by  a  dif- 
ferent way  to  the  valley  of  the  Veneon. 
Jlr.  Bouncy,  who  has  favoured  the 
Editor  with  his  notes,  considers  it  a 
difficult,  and  at  certain  times  a  some- 
what dangerous,  pass.     The  path  from 


St.  Christophe  to  La  Berarde  (Rte.  A) 
is  left  about  1  hr.  from  the  former  vil- 
lage,  just  below  the  junction  of  the 
stream  from  the  Vallon  de  la  Muande. 
The  track  along  the  1.  slope  of  the  latter 
glen  soon  becomes  stony  and  desolate. 
In  \\  hr.  from  the  junction  you  reach 
the  hamlet  of  La  Lavey,  and  the  Col  is 
seen  at  the  head  of  a  large  glacier, 
between  the  Cime  du  Vallon  to  the  rt. 
and  the  Sommet  des  Rouges  to  the  \. 
Crossing  the  stream,  and  mounting  a 
steep  bank  of  debris  near  the  rocks  on 
the  rt.  side  of  the  glacier,  you  reach  a 
tolerably  level  plateau  of  ice  strewn 
witli  stones.  Two  possible  routes  pre- 
sent themselves — one  up  the  steep  ice- 
fall  near  the  inaccessible  cliffs  above 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  glacier,  the  other  by 
crossing  nearly  to  the  1.  bank,  ascend- 
ing a  short  icefall  and  returning  by  a 
more  gradual  slope  to  the  upper  snow- 
field.  The  more  direct  but  more  ardu- 
ous course  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Bonney, 
but  can  scarcely  be  recommended,  as  it 
involves  much  laborious  step-cutting, 
and  some  risk  of  falling  stones.  The 
upper  part  of  the  glacier  is  compara- 
tively easy,  and  in  4  hrs.  10  min.  walk- 
ing from  La  Lavey,  or  nearly  6^  hrs. 
from  St.  Christophe,  the  Col  was  at- 
tained. This  is  a  natural  gateway 
about  30  fc.  wide,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  Grandcs  Rousses,  and  of 
the  dark  ridge  on  the  S.  side  of  Val 
Godemar,  whose  highest  points  must 
exceed  11,000  ft.  in  height.  The  de- 
scent is  at  first  by  shattered  rocks,  then 
down  a  steep  snow  couloir  leading  to  a 
small  level  glacier.  After  this  the  way 
is  over  debris  and  rough  pastures,  first 
bearing  to  the  rt.,  then  to  the  1.,  when 
a  solitary  chalet  is  reached  in  1^  hr. 
from  the  top.  Another  ^  hr.  or  less 
takes  the  traveller  to  the  hamlet  of 
Rieu  du  Sap;  50  min.  beyond  this  you 
cross  the  stream  of  Val  Godemar  from 
rt.  to  1.,  and  in  25  min.  more  arrive  at 
La  Chapelle,  where  Mr.  Bonney  found 
good  food  in  an  uninviting  inn,  but 
many  fleas.  Time  in  the  descent  3^ 
hrs.'  walking  ;  in  all  about  9|  hrs.  from 
St.  Christuphc. 
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or  Bourg  St.  Maurice,  by  the 
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noise 126 
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From  the  Roche  Melon  to  Mont  Blanc 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  dividing 
the  waters  which  flow  to  the  Adriatic 
from  those  which  arc  poured  into  the 
Mediterranean  tliroughthe  Rhone,  runs 
in  a  tolerably  direct  line  from  S.  to  N. 
for  about  42  English  miles.  On  the 
E.  side  of  the  watershed  a  very  lofty 
group  fills  the  space  between  the  Uora 
Kiparia  and  the  Dora  Baltea.  In  the 
opposite  direction  a  still  more  exten- 
sive, though  less   elevated,  mountain 

PART  I. 


region  includes  the  greater  part  of 
Savoy,  and  throws  out  some  consider- 
able outlying  ranges  into  the  neigh- 
bouring departments  of  France.  Some 
geographers  have  included  both  these 
groups  under  the  general  designation  of 
Graian  Alps.  It  appears,  however, 
more  convenient  and  in  accordance 
with  ancient  usage  to  reserve  that  de- 
nomination for  the  eastern  group.  The 
other,  which  we  shall  call  the  South 
Savoy  Alps,  bear  to  the    Graians  a 
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relation  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
between  the  Dauphine  and  the  Cottian 
Alps,  with  this  additional  ground  for 
distinction — that  whereas  the  Graian 
Alps  proper  are  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  crystalline  slate,  these  are 
scarcely  anywhere  seen  in  the  higher 
ranges  of  South  Savoy,  where  com- 
paratively little  altered  sedimentary 
rocks  have  been  carried  to  the  summit 
of  the  highest  peaks. 

The  principal  group  of  the  South 
Savoy  Alps,  nearly  all  appertaining  to 
the  province  of  Tarentaise,  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  between  the  Isere  and 
the  Arc.  N.  and  W.  of  the  junction 
between  those  rivers  are  a  number  of 
parallel  ridges  of  limestone  with  inter- 
vening valleys  broken  through  by  a 
broad  depression,  where  stands  Cham- 
bery,  the  ancient  capital  of  Savoy. 
Though  of  no  great  height,  the  scenery 
of  this  latter  district,  and  especially  of 
the  ranges  S.  of  Chambery,  which  en- 
close the  famous  monastery  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  has  obtained  just 
celebrity.  N.  of  the  Isere,  and  between 
Mont  Blanc  and  Annecy,  a  considerable 
tract  of  mountain  country  extends 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Arve.  This, 
which  we  shall  call  the  Albertville 
district,  from  the  name  of  its  chief 
town,  is  proposed  rather  with  a  view  to 
convenience  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
work  than  as  corresponding  to  a  region 
orographically  distinct.     (See  §  12.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  main  val- 
leys, which  are  for  the  most  part 
traversed  by  carriage-roads,  the  Alps 
described  in  this  chapter  have  been 
very  little  visited  by  English  tourists. 
The  scenery  of  the  Tarentaise  is  doubt- 
less inferior  in  grandeur  to  that  of  the 
adjoining  Pennine  chain,  or  the  High 
Alps  of  Dauphine ;  yet  there  is  no 
want  of  snow-clad  peaks  and  glaciers 
to  tempt  the  as])iring  mountaineer, 
while  among  the  lower  ranges  W.  of 
the  Isere  many  excursions  full  of 
novelty  and  interest  are  open  to  those 
who  prefer  to  avoid  risk  and  fatigue. 
The  accommodation  usually  available 
to  a  traveller  in  South  Savoy  is  de- 


cidedly superior  to  that  of  Dauphine, 
but  usually  deficient  in  cleanliness. 
The  worst  quarters  are  found  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Isere,  where,  as  not 
seldom  happens,  a  strong  desire  to  prey 
upon  the  purses  of  strangers  is  accom- 
panied by  the  absence  of  all  decent 
provision  for  their  comfort. 


SECTION  10. 

CHAMBERY    DISTRICT GRANDE 

CHARTREUSE. 

A  LINE  drawn  from  SSW.  to  NNE., 
between  Grenoble  and  Sallanches, 
through  the  valley  of  the  Isere  and  that 
of  its  affluent  the  Arly,  marks  a  bound- 
ary which  appears  to  have  much  sig- 
niticance  in  the  orography  of  this  part 
of  the  Alj)ine  chain.  W.  of  that  line, 
many  parallel  ridges  of  limestone,  rarely 
attaining  7,000  Eng.  feet  in  height, 
form  a  series  of  deep  trenches,  which 
are  cut  through,  but  not  at  rt.  angles, 
by  three  parallel  valleys.  These  are 
the  valley  of  Chambery,  that  of  the 
Cheran,  and  the  still  deeper  hollow 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Lake  of 
Annecy  and  the  valley  of  the  Enu 
Morte.  Although  there  are  clear  indi- 
cations that  the  forces  which  have 
given  their  direction  to  these  western 
ridges  have  also  operated  on  the  ad- 
joining groups  of  the  Tarentaise  and 
Oisans,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
still  closer  relation  between  the  former 
and  the  chain  of  the  Jura,  whose  SW. 
extremity  is  in  the  adjoining  depart- 
ment of  the  Ain. 

In  the  Chambery  district  we  include 
the  greater  part  of  the  region  here 
defined,  excluding  only  the  portion 
NE.  of  the  Lake  of  Annecy  and  the  path 
which,  after  passing  Favirges  and  the 
Col  de  Tamie,  joins  the  Isere  at  Clery 
Frontencx,  this  being  more  conve- 
niently placed  in  the  Albertville  dis- 
trict. As  thus  limited,  this  district 
includes   three  groups  —  the  Beauges, 
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lying  between  Chambery  and  the  Lake 
of  Annccy ;  the  Grande  Charncusc 
group,  extending  from  Clianibery  to 
the  bend  of  the  Isore  belmv  Grenoble  ; 
and  the  range  of  the  Mont  dii  Chat, 
W.  of  the  Lac  dc  Boui-gct.  The  valley 
of  the  Isere,  between  Grenoble  and 
Montnielian,  known  in  Dauphinc  bv 
the  name  of  Graisivandan,  along  with 
the  minor  valleys  which  intervene  be- 
tween it  and  the  chain  of  the  Bellc- 
donne,  are  also  included  in  this  district. 
The  baths  of  Allcvard  and  Uriage 
both  ofter  desirable  head-quarters  for  a 
mountaineer,  while  the  entire  district 
abounds  in  agreeable  scenery,  easily 
accessible  to  ladies,  and  even  to  in- 
Talids. 


Route  A. 

PARIS  TO  CHAMBERY — LAKE  OF 
BOORGET. 

Railway  in  about  14  hrs.  by  express  train, 
bM  kilonifetres=370|  Eiig.  miles. 

There  is  but  one  direct  train  daily 
from  Paris  to  Chambery.  This  is  the 
night  express  (carrying  first-class  pas- 
sengers only),  which  leaves  Paris  at 
8.40  P.M.,  reaches  Macon  at  C  a.m,  and 
Chambery  at  10.24  a.m.  Travellers  by 
the  so-called  omnibus  trains,  carrying 
1st,  2nd,  and  .3rd-class  passengers,  are 
subjected  to  long  delays  and  to  incon- 
veniences from  the  shifting  of  luggage. 
Persons  who  do  not  wish  to  travel 
by  night  may  take  the  morning  express 
from  Paris  at  1 1  a.m.,  which  reaches 
Macon   at  8.30  p.m.,  and   proceed  on 

I    their  journey  at  6  a.ji.  next  morning. 

[  The  main  lino  of  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles   is  fol- 

1    lowed  as  far  as 

I  Macon  (Inns:  Europe, good ;  Champs 
Elysees ;    Sauvage).     Plere  the  line  to 

I    Geneva  and  Cluiinbery  leaves  the  Lyons 

]    rly.  to  run  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 

I    Saouc,  and,  after  crossing  that  river, 


traverses  the  Department  of  the  Ain, 
passes  Bourg,  its  chief  town,  close  to 
which  is  the  famous  church  of  Brou, 
one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the 
later  Gothic  architecture  in  France, 
and  at  the  station  of  Amberieux  meets 
the  rly.  from  Lyons  to  Geneva.  Three 
trains  usually  meet  at  this  station;  and 
as  their  direction  is  reversed,  mistakes 
are  frecjuently  made,  to  the  serious  in- 
convenience of  travellers,  who  shonld 
ascertain  by  enquiry  that  they  arc 
placed  in  the  right  train  for  their  des- 
tination. Between  Amberieux  and 
Culoz  the  rly.  passes  through  the  last 
ramifications  of  the  chain  of  the  Jura 
mountains,  and  in  approaching  the 
latter  station  winds  round  the  S.  ba.se i 
ofihii  Mont  Colombier  (4,7  S3').  From 
the  summit,  easily  reached  in  4  hrs. 
from  the  rly.  stations  of  Culoz  or  Arte- 
mart,  there  is  an  admirable  view  of  the 
Savoy  Alps,  with  the  lakes  of  Bourgct, 
Annccy,  and  Geneva,  while  on  the  bide 
of  France  it  extends  to  Lyons  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Ardeche.  At  Culoz, 
where  there  is  a  good  refreshment-room, 
the  rly.  to  Geneva  turns  nearly  due  N., 
ascending  the  valley  of  the  Rhone ; 
while  the  Chambery  line  crosses  that 
river  on  a  long  bridge,  and  is  then 
carried  SE.  across  tlie  marshy  tract 
that  separates  the  river  from  the  La/ie 
of  Bourget. 

It  is  here  apparent  that  within  a 
period  geologically  very  recent,  and 
perhaps  since  this  region  was  inhabited 
by  man,  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Bourget  extended  over  a  large  area  on 
either  side  of  the  Rhone ;  while  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  reached  to 
Chambery,  and  perhaps  even  to  the 
valley  of  the  Isere.  At  about  4  m. 
from  Culoz  the  rly.  attains  the  N.  shore 
of  the  lake,  close  to  the  village  and 
castle  of  Chatillon.  From  thence  to 
Aix  les  Bains  it  is  carried  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  lake,  passing  by  four  tunnels 
under  as  many  rocky  promontories, 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
commanding  very  beautiful  views  of 
the  lake  and  the  range  of  the  Mont  du 
Chat,      At  about   12   m.   from   Culoa 
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a  hliort  branch  line  turns  oflf  to  the  1., 
and  in  Ij  m.  reaches 

Aix  les  Bahis,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented and  agreeable  watering-places 
on  the  continent.  All  the  principal 
houses  are  either  hotels  or  pensions. 
The  following  are  considered  first-class 
hotels:  H.  Venat — rather  dear;  H. 
Guilland;  H.  Imperial;  H.  des  Princes; 
H.  Jeandet ;  H.  de  rUuivers.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  pensions  where  a 
single  man  may  find  board  and  lodging 
at  about  5  frs.  per  day.  The  Cafe 
Dardcl  is  recommended  for  breakfasts. 
The  charges  for  carriages,  horses,  don- 
keys, aj;d  boats  are  regulated  by  tariff, 
and  will  be  found  in  all  the  hotels. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Aix  have  been 
known  for  at  least  18  centuries,  and 
are  now  frequented  by  about  6,000 
patieats  annually,  without  counting  the 
neighljouring  country  people.  The 
position  of  the  place,  amidst  the  undu- 
lating and  richly-cultivated  slopes  that 
intervene  between  the  Beauges  moun- 
tains and  the  lake  of  Bourget,  is  too  low 
and  too  warm  to  suit  a  mountaineer, 
but  offers  to  those  who  use  the  waters  a 
variety  of  interesting  excursions,  for  the 
most  part  very  easy  of  access.  One  of 
the  best  points  for  a  view  over  the  lake 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  the 
Ivevars  (5,112'),  one  of  the  summits  of 
the  ridge  called  Mont  d'Azij,  which 
l)ounds  on  the  E.  side  the  plain  of  Aix. 
This  may  be  easily  reached  by  the 
village  ol'  Mouxy  in  about  3  hrs.  The 
descent  need  not  occupy  more  than 
2  hrs.  The  chief  natural  attraction  of 
which  Aix  can  boast  is,  however,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  beautiful  lake  of 
Bourget,  which  may  well  vie  with  many 
others  of  greater  celebrity.  Keduced 
to  less  than  half  its  original  dimensions 
by  the  detritus  carried  down  by  the 
Khoiic  at  the  north,  and  the  Laisse  at 
its  southern  extremity,  it  is  at  present 
about  10  m.  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  fully  2  miles.  The  W.  side 
is  bounded  by  the  long  and  steep  ridge 
of  the  Mont  du  Chat,  which  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  outer  ranges 
of  the  Savoy  Alps  and  the  chain  of  the 


Jura.  The  height  of  this  very  uniform 
ridge  exceeds  3,500  Eng.  feet,  but 
opposite  to  Aix  is  a  depression — the 
Col  du  Mont  da  Chat — not  more  than 
2,070  ft.  in  height,  and  immediately 
to  the  S.  a  bold  craggy  peak  —  the 
Dent  du  Chat — the  Bighi  of  this  part  of 
Savoy,  vying  with  that  fiimous  moun- 
tain in  the  extent  of  its  panorama,  but 
not  comparable  for  the  exquisite  coiii- 
bination  of  all  the  elements  of  Alpine 
scenery  in  which  the  Eighi  remains  un- 
surpassed. There  is  this  further  differ- 
ence, that  whereas  the  Swiss  mountain 
is  easily  accessible  on  every  side,  and 
is  covered  with  places  of  entertainment 
for  strangers,  the  Dent  du  Chat  is 
decidedly  difficult  of  attainment  by  all 
but  practised  cragsmen,  the  path  on 
the  upper  part  being  scarcely  traced. 
The  usual  course  is  to  cross  the 
lake  to  the  little  village  of  Bordeau, 
whence  the  summit  may  be  reached  in 
3  hrs.:  15  min.  suffice  to  reach  the 
high-road  from  Chambery  to  Yenne, 
which  mounts  in  long  zigzags  to  the 
Col.  An  easy  ascent  leads  in  J  hr.  to 
the  summit  level,  a  little  above  the 
hamlet  of  Grateloup.  The  view  from 
the  Col  is  very  extensive,  and  will 
well  reward  those  who  cannot  achieve 
the  remainder  of  the  ascent.  To  reach 
the  peak  of  the  Dent  du  Chat  it  is 
necessary  to  descend  along  the  high- 
road for  about  15  rain,  on  the  slope 
towards  Yenne  (lite.  G),  and  then  turn 
to  the  1.  along  a  path  which  leads  in 
20  min.  to  a  little  country  inn.  Here 
the  steeper  part  of  the  climb  coui- 
mences ;  the  way,  which  is  but  faintly 
traced,  lies  in  turn  amidst  trees,  up 
steep  slopes  of  debris,  and  over  rocks, 
till  in  ^  hr.  from  the  inn  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Col 
is  attained.  This  is  followed  for  ^  hr. 
to  the  base  of  the  highest  peak,  or 
tooth  of  rock,  which  from  a  distance 
appears  (juite  inaccessible.  On  the  E. 
side,  overlooking  the  lake,  the  rocks 
form  a  rough  staircase,  by  which  the 
sunnnit  (5,302')  is  gained  without  any 
real  difficulty.  The  descent  need  not 
occupy  more  than  2  hrs. 


r;0UTi:  c. — valley  of  the  iskue. 
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Among  other  excursions  to  be  mailc 
from  Aix,  that  to  the  Abbey  of  Haute 
Comhe  should  not  be  onutted.  This 
stands  on  the  steep  W.  shore  of  the 
lake,  about  5  m.  N.  of  Aix.  Founded 
in  1125,  it  was  for  many  centuries  the 
burial  place  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Savoy.  The  present  building 
is  a  modern  restoration,  executed  with 
questionable  taste,  but  many  of  the 
tombs  arc  interesting  and  deserve  notice 
as  works  of  art. 

The  distance  from  Aix  to  Chambery 
by  rly.  is  about  10  Eng.  miles.  The 
approach  to  the  capital  of  Savoy  through 
the  broad  valley  which  separates  the 
mountains  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
from  those  of  Beaugcs  abounds  with 
fine  points  of  view.  Belonging  to  the 
former  group  are  the  Mont  Grelle 
(4,649')  S\V.,  and  the  Mont  Graiiier 
(G.34S')  due  S.,  while  to  the  NE.  the 
Dent  de  Nivolet  (4,.597'),  an  advanced 
bastion  of  the  Beauges,  presents  a  very 
bold  front. 

[This  summit,  marked  by  a  large 
wooden  cross,  is  easily  reached  in  4  hrs 
from  Chambery,  following  the  carriage- 
road  to  Chatelard  (Etc.  I)  as  far  a> 
Desert,  and  thence  ascending  the  E. 
slope  of  the  mountain.  The  direct  way 
from  Chambery  is  very  steep.  The  view 
is  not  equal  to  that  from  the  Dent  du 
Chat.] 

Chambiry  (Inns  :  H.  de  France;  II. 
de  I'Europe — both  good  ;  Petit  Paris, 
near  the  diligence  office)  is  a  small  city 
of  cheerful  aspect,  now  reduced  from 
its  rank  as  capital  of  Savoy  to  that  of 
chief  town  of  a  department  an  d  residence 
of  a  prefect.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood,  covered  with  villas 
and  gardens,  give  an  air  of  wealth  and 
importance  to  which  the  interior  of  the 
city  scarcely  corresponds.  Of  the  nu- 
merous excursions  to  be  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  most  frequented  is 
to  Les  Charmettes,  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  'Confessions'  of  J. -J. 
housseau,  about  i  hr.'s  walk  from  the 
city.  The  house  and  garden  have 
been  kept  nearly  in  the  same  state 
since  his  time.     To  the  lover  of  nature 


a  more  interesting  walk  is  that  to  the 
Bout  du  ]\Icinde,  at  the  base  of  the  Dent 
do  Nivolet,  reached  in  1  hr.  by  either 
bank  of  the  Laisse  torrent  ;  the  path 
turns  aside  towards  the  N.  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  gorge  of  the  Doria,  a  stream 
wliich  descends  through  a  ckft  between 
the  Dent  do  Nivolet  and  the  Chaffar- 
don. 

A  somewhat  longer  expedition  is  that 
to  the  Abimcs  de  Myans,  most  easily 
reached  from  the  first  station  on  the  rly. 
to  Modane,  called  Route  de  Grenoble. 
Several  small  lakes  lying  in  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  conical  hillocks  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  geologists 
ever  since  the  time  of  Saussure.  It  ap- 
pears CLi-tain  tliat  both  the  Likes  and 
the  hillocks  owe  their  origin  to  a  ^reat 
berg-fall  from  the  neighbouring  peak  of 
the  Mont  Graiiier.  That  mountain  is 
noticed  in  Rte.  B. 


Route  B. 

grenoble  to  chajteeut,  by  the  right 
bakk  of  the  isere — mokt  graxier. 


Kilometres 

Eng 

.  miles 

St.  Ismier     . 

.      11 

7 

Ltiniliin 

9 

5i 

Le  Tdiivet    . 

.       7 

4| 

B.trraiix 

9 

5^ 

Chapareillan 

4 

2i 

Les  Marches 

5 

3 

Chambery    . 

.     n 

7 

56  34J 

The  direct  way  from  Grenoble  to 
Chambery  lies  through  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Isere  as  far  as  Mont- 
melian.  A  railway  has  lately  been 
opened  between  the  latter  town  and 
Grenoble  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  river. 
There  arc  high  roads  along  both  banks, 
but  the  post-road  is  on  the  rt.  bank. 
Either  road  offers  attractions  in  point  of 
scenery,  but  that  of  the  rt.  bank  com- 
mands the  finest  views  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Alps. 

The  road  leaves  Grenoble  by  the 
Porte  St.  Laurent  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river,  and  winds  along  the  base  of  the 
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Mont  St.  Eynard,  a  long  ridge  which 
encloses  tiic  valley  on  this  side,  and  is 
frequently  visited  by  the  botanists  of 
the  neighbourhood.  After  passing  Mont- 
bonnot,  a  picturesque  village  surmounted 
by  a  ruined  castle,  the  range  of  the 
Belledonne  comes  well  into  view  to  the 
E.,  and  is  the  most  striking  object  in  the 
fine  panorama  which  is  almost  evcry- 
wliere  discovered  in  this  part  of  tlie 
valley  of  Graisivaudan.  2  m.  beyond 
!Montbonnot  is  St.  Ismier,  a  village  at 
the  loot  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Mont 
St.  Eynard  (4,846').  [A  rough  foot- 
path mounts  from  the  village  towards 
the  N.  and  leads  to  the  Grande  Ciiar- 
treuse  in  about  5  hrs.  (?)  Another 
path,  practicable  for  mules,  and  more 
interesting,  leaves  the  high-road  about 
1  m.  beyond  St.  Ismier,  after  it  has 
traversed  the  torrent  of  Manival. 
The  track  mounts  for  h  hr.  by  the  1. 
bank  of  that  torrent  through  a  fine 
gorge,  and  then  ascends  b}'  zigzags  to 
the  ridge  on  the  E.  side,  which  forms 
the  edge  of  a  plateau  crowned  by  the 
Dent  de  Crolles.  The  way  now  keeps 
to  the  N.  towards  a  pass,  called  by 
Joanne  Col  de  Manival,  and  descends 
from  thence  to  St.  Pierre  de  Chartreuse. 
By  this  way  the  Grande  Chartreuse  may 
be  reached  in  less  than  5  hrs.  from  the 
high-road.  A  third  track  leaves  the 
road  at  the  village  of  Bernin,  about  2  m. 
farther  from  Grenoble,  and  after  passing 
Craponnoz  ascends  to  St.  Pancrace, 
meeting  the  last  route  to  the  N.  of  the 
Col  de  Manival.  An  active  pedestrian, 
taking  a  light  carriage  from  Grenoble, 
may  reach  the  Chartreuse  in  less  time 
by  any  one  of  the  above  paths  than  by 
the  more  frequented  route  by  Sapi)ey.] 
Bernin,  9|  m.  from  Grenoble,  btands 
beside  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which, 
when  full,  forms,  near  Craponnoz,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  waterfalls  in 
DaujihinO.  N.  of  the  village  is  the 
Dent  de  Crolles,  or  Petit  Som  (6,778  ), 
one  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  range 
W.  of  the  Isere.  About  3  ni.  farther 
is  Lumbin,  a  post- station,  and  several 
Other  small  villages  and  hamlets  are 
passed  before  reaching  Le  Touvet  (H. 


de  la  Poste),  a  large  village,  near  to 
which  is  a  suspension  bridge  over  the 
Isere.  The  ridge  to  the  E.,  called  Haut 
du  Seuil,  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  valley  of  Graisivaudan  and  the 
ranges  of  the  Dauphine  Alps.  Near 
the  summit  is  a  very  curious  amphithe- 
atre of  rock,  resembling  on  a  small  scale 
the  cirques  of  the  Pyrenees. 

3  m.  beyond  Le  Touvet  (20  m.  from 
Grenoble)  is  La  Bui.ssiire,  at  the  foot 
of  the  ridge  of  the  Alpette  (QfiA^'),  a 
portion  of  the  almost  continuous  range 
whicli  extends  from  the  Mt.  St.  Eynard 
to  the  Mont  Granier,  and  which  every- 
where commands  noble  views  of  the 
High  Alps.  Across  this  range  lies  a 
track  leading^ by  St.  Pierre  d'Eiitre- 
mont  to  Les  Eehelles  (Rte.  F).  Less 
than  a  mile  beyond  La  Buissiere  the 
new  road  to  Chambery  turns  to  the  rt., 
passing  between  the  Fort  of  Barrmtx 
and  the  Isere.  The  Fort  stands  on  a 
rock  430  ft.  above  the  river,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  standing  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Alpctte,  by  a  little  col  or  saddle 
over  which  the  old  road  was  carried. 
A  third  way,  recommended  to  pedes- 
trians, passes  to  the  1.  of  the  old  road 
through  the  picturesque  village  of  Bar- 
raux.  The  three  roads  unite  about 
4  m.  farther  on,  passing  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  rt.  of  the  village  of  Chn- 
pareillan,  which  stands  near  the  foot  of 
the  i\Iont  Granier. 

[Of  all  the  mountain  excursions  in 
the  outer  ranges  of  the  Savoy  Alps 
there  is  none,  excepting  perhaps  that 
of  the  Mont  du  Chat  (Ivte.  A),  so  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  as  the  ascent 
of  the  Mont  Granier.  From  4  to  4^ 
hrs.  are  requisite  for  the  ascent,  and 
about  3  hrs.  for  the  return  to  Chapa- 
reillan.  Although  not  more  than  6,348 
ft.  above  the  sea,  the  ujiper  part  of  the 
mountain  is  quite  alpine  in  character, 
and  the  panorama  is  admirable.  The 
excursion  may  be  easily  made  from 
Chambery,  and  may  be  recommended 
to  those  who  are  approaching  the  Savoy 
or  Dauphine  Alps  from  that  city.  To 
avoid     the    inconvenience    of   taking 
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wrong  paths  in  the  forest,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  t:ike  a  guide.  The  way 
usually  followed  is  by  the  hamlet  of 
La  Palud  (where  a  guide  may  be 
engaged),  j  hr.  above  Chapareillan. 
For  ^  hr.  farther  the  way  lies  over 
marshy  meadows,  and  then  through  a 
forest,  in  whieh  deciduous  trees  ulti- 
mately give  place  to  pines.  After  a 
rather  steep  ascent  the  track  passes  a 
shepherd's  hut.  and  soon  after  attains 
the  highest  plateau  of  the  mountain, 
composed  of  calcareous  rock,  traversed 
by  a  system  of  fissures  much  rescmljliiig 
glacier  crevasses.]  3  m.  beyond  Cha- 
pareillan is  the  village  of  Les  Marches, 
about  ^  m.  distant  from  the  rly. 
station,  called  Route  de  Grenoble. 
From  thence  Chambery  (Rte.  A)  is 
reached  either  by  road  or  rly.,  passing 
through  very  pleasing  scenery. 


Route  C. 


GRENOBLE      TO     CHAMBERY,  BT    MONT- 

JIELIAN     AND     THE     LEFT  BANK      OF 
THE    ISERE. 

Kilometres  Eng.  miles 

Domfene        .       .      10  6^ 

Tencin  .       .        .      Ifi  10 

Ooncelin       .        .        4  2^ 

Pontcharra  .        .      10  6i 

^lontmelian         .      10  6J 

Chambery    .        .      14  8f 


61 


40 


The  rly.  along  this  bank  of  the 
river,  between  Grenoble  and  Montme- 
lian,  has  supplanted  the  diligences,  but 
light  carriages  are  easily  hired. 

On  leaving  Grenoble  the  road  is 
carried  nearly  due  E.,  avoiding  the 
banks  of  the  Isere,  which  here  follows 
a  very  sinuous  course.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  many  villages  and  hamlets 
are  seen,  perched  upon  a  sort  of  terrace 
running  along  the  middle  height  of  the 
mountain  range  that  extends  from  the 
Mont  Rachais  to  the  Mont  Granicr, 
but  which  are  invisible  from  the  road 
of  the  rt.  bank.  At  Gi ires,  about  4  m. 
from  Grenoble,  where  there  are  manv 


pretty  villas,  the  road  crosses  the  Son- 
naiit  turreiit,  descending  from  St.  Martin 
d'Uriage.     The  next  village  is 

Domine  (H.  du  Commerce),  on  the 
Domcnon,  one    of  the    chief  torrents 
descending  from  the  Belledonne.     This 
supplies  abundant  water-power,  which 
is  applied  to   various  industrial  uses. 
There  are  here  the  ruins  of  a  church 
belonging    to    a   monastery    destroyed 
during  the  Revolution ;  and  at  a  short 
distance   is   a    bridge   leading   to   the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Isere.     3  m.  farther  on 
the    high-road  is    Lancey,  where    the 
road  crosses  a  powerful    torrent    de- 
scending from  the  Lac  duCrozet(  6,457'), 
which  lies  under  the  peak  of  the  Grande 
Lance  (9.246').     To  the  rt.  of  the  road 
is  seen  a  fine  chateau  belonging  to  M. 
de  Boys,  which  commands  an  admir- 
able view  of  the  valley  of  Graisivau- 
dan,     16J-  m.  from  Grenoble  is  Tencin. 
on  a  torrent  from  the  Dent  de  la  Prat, 
another  of  the  peaks  of  the  Belledonne 
range.     In  the  grounds  of  a  chateau 
belonging  to  M.  de    St.   Eynard,  the 
representative    of  one    of    the    oldest 
families  in  this    part  of  France,  is  a 
gorge    abruptly    barred    across    by    a 
wall  of  rock.     This  spot,  called  Bout 
du  Monde,  is  often  visited  by  strangers. 
Near  to  this  is  the  suspension  bridge 
over  the  Isere,  leading    to    Le    Tou- 
vet.      2h  m.  farther  on  is  Goncelin,  a 
large  scattered  village,  the  lower  part 
of   which    was    utterly    destroyed    by 
a  waterspout    in    1827.      A    country 
road  leads    in  8  m.   to  the  Baths  of 
Allevard  (lite.   D),  a  more  direct  way 
from    Grenoble,    but    less    interesting 
than  the   road  by  Pontcharra,  a  large 
village,  just  half-way  between  Goncelin 
and  Montmelian,  close  to  the  junction  of 
the  Breda  with  the  Isere.     For  the  road 
from  thence  to  Allevard,  see   Rte.   D. 
About  a  mile  from  Pontcharra  are  the 
remains  of  the  Chateau  de  Bayard,  tho 
birthplace   of  the  illustrious   Chevalier 
de  Bayard.     Though  in  sadly  neglected 
condition,  the   ]ilace    deserves  a  visit. 
The  offices   serve   as  a  farm-house,  and 
but  one  of  the  three  floors  which  com- 
posed the  main  building  now  remains. 
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The  road  from  Pontcharra  to  Mont- 
mOliaa  is  very  beautiful,  lying  chiefly 
among  orchards,  with  the  fine  range  of 
the  Mont  Granier  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley  full  in  view. 

Montmelian  (Hotel  des  Voyageurs) 
was  once  famous  as  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe.  The  works  are 
now  in  ruins,  and  the  chief  importance 
uf  the  place  arises  from  its  position  at 
the  junction  of  the  Victor  Emmanuel 
rly.  with  the  road  to  Grenoble.  There 
are  but  three  trains  daily  to  Chambery. 
(See  Rte.  B.) 


EODTE    D. 

CHAMBERT  TO  THE  BATHS  OFALLEVARD. 
EXCCKSIONS  FROM  ALLEVARD. 

38  Kilometres=23J  Eng.  miles  to  AUevard. 

The  road  to  Allevard  turns  off  from 
the  high-road  between  Grenoble  aiid 
Montmelian  (Rte.  C)  at  the  village  of 
Pontcharra.  Those  who  hire  acarringc 
at  Chambery  may  choose  between  that 
road  and  another  equally  interesting, 
and  about  the  same  in  distance,  by  Les 
Marches  and  the  Fort  of  Barraux  (Hte. 
B),  reaching  Pontcharra  by  a  suspen- 
sion bridge  across  the  Isere.  From 
Pontcharra  the  road  mounts  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Breda  through  very 
beautiful  park-like  scenery,  and  com- 
manding pleasing  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  especially  in  de- 
scending from  Allevard.  Near  the 
village  of  Montaret  (5^  m.  from  Pont- 
charra) the  valley  turns  sharply  to  the 
S.,  and  the  road,  keejnng  to  the  1.  bank, 
mounts  gradually  above  the  Breda, 
which  runs  in  a  deep  gorge  below.  The 
snowy  mass  of  the  Gleyzin  appears  to 
close  the  head  of  the  valley. 

At  14  kilometres,  or  8i|  Eng.  m., 
from  the  high-road,  are  the  Baths  of 
AUevard  (Inns:  11.  dcs  Bains,  in  the 
court  of  the  vtahUssement ;  H.  Planta, 
both  good ;  H.   du  Louvre ;  li.  do  la 


Terrasse,  commanding  a  fine  view;  be- 
sides many  other  second-rate  houses). 
As  usual  at  watering-places,  there  are 
many  houses  let  in  furnished  lodgings. 
The  waters  of  Allevard  have  only  of 
late  years  attracted  much  notice,  but 
are  now  annually  .frequented  by  many 
hundreds  of  visitors.  In  composition 
and  qualities  they  are  said  to  resemble 
those  of  the  Eaux  Bonnes.  Allevard 
no  doubt  owes  much  of  its  attraction 
to  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the 
mildness  of  its  climate,  which  is  un- 
usually free  from  fog.  The  village  stands 
on  both  banks  of  the  Breda,  at  about 
1,5.t0  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Chateau 
is  not  remarkable,  but  the  adjoining 
grounds  are  prettily  laid  out  and  much 
resorted  to  by  visitors.  A  serious 
drawback  to  the  advantages  of  this 
[dace  is  the  prevalence  of  goitre  and 
cretinism  among  the  natives.  Invalids 
should  be  cautioned  against  the  nipid 
fall  in  temperature  which  usually  takes 
place  after  sunset. 

Among  the  inmierous  excursions  to 
be  made  from  the  Baths,  the  most  fre- 
quented is  that  to  the  gorge  called  Bout 
dn  Monde,  passing  a  large  foundry. 
The  ascent  of  the  Brame  Fariiie  {3,9S3'), 
a  point  in  the  ridge  between  the  valley 
of  the  Breda  and  that  of  the  Isere  may 
be  made  in  1^  hr.  20  min.  from  Al- 
levard is  a  curious  ruin  called  the 
Tour  de  Treuil,  dating  from  the  9th  or 
10th  century,  being  the  remnant  of  a 
castle  belonging  to  the  ancient  family 
of  Crony  Chanel.  A  path  mounts 
thence  through  a  ravine  planted  with 
walnut  trees,  and  then  winds  up  the 
mountain  side  to  the  hamlet  of  Crozet. 
Several  other  patlis  lead  from  the  Baths, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  tho 
way  to  the  Brame  Farine,  which  forms 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.  From  another 
rocky  summit,  ^  hr.  farther  S.,  called 
Les  Cinq  Pointes  (4,2.32'),  the  view  is 
still  finer.  In  descending  from  Crozet, 
visitors  often  avail  themselves  of  the 
sledges  which  are  used  (or  the  convey- 
ance of  wood,  reaching  the  Baths  in 
1.5  min.— chari^e,  2  fr.  for  two  persons. 
E.  of  the  Baths  is  the  Tadlat(  4,558'> 
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often  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 
Mountaineers  will  prefer  to  reach  the 
Petit  Charnier  (6.9G9'),  4^  hrs.,  or  the 
Grand  Charnier  (8.412'). '^  hrs.,  from 
Allevard.  (Sec  §8,  Rte.  F.)  The 
guides  at  Allevard  are  paid  from  2  to 
3  fr.  for  short  excursions,  and  from  5  to 
6  fr.  for  longer  walks,  considered  equi- 
valent to  a  day's  work. 

In  §  8,  I\tes.  I'i  and  F,  the  principal 
passes  leading  from  Allevard  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Breda  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Romanche,  and  to  that  of 
the  Arc,  have  already  heen  described. 
Many  other  easier  passes  lead  in  va- 
rious directions,  and  may  here  be  briefly 
noticed. 

To  Grenoble.  A  carriage-road  much 
frequented  passes  by  the  village  of  St. 
Pierre  d' Allevard  (2.t  ni.),  where  a 
ruined  tower  is  the  only  remaining  ves- 
tige of  a  monastery,  dating  from  the 
llth  century.  2i  m.  farther  is  the 
village  of  Mvretel,  near  which  arc  seen 
the  remains  of  two  ruined  castles.  In 
traversing  by  a  comparatively  low  pass 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  Ercda 
from  the  Isere,  the  road  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  opposite  range  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  About  8  m.  from 
Allevard  is  Goncclin,  on  the  high-road 
from  Montmolian  to  Grenoble,  18|  m. 
from  the  latter  town.     See  Rte.  C. 

To  Chamousset.  A  char-road  leads 
in  about  4^  m.  to  Arvillard,  and  thence 
to  La  Rocliette,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Gelon.  Following  that  stream  it  reaches 
Chamou.sset  in  tiie  valley  of  the  Arc 
(§  7,  Rte.  A),  15  m.  from  the  Baths. 

To  Aif/iiedclle.  The  Gelon  torrent 
makes  so  sharp  an  angle  at  La  Rochettc, 
that  by  turning  slightly  to  the  right  at 
that  village  from  the:  mad  just  described 
you  ascend  the  valley,  and  at  its  head 
reach  a  low  pass.  Col  de  Mont  Gilbert, 
by  which  A  iguebelle  is  reached  in  5^  hrs. 
from  Allevard. 

To  Epierre.  Three  paths  lead  thither, 
but  though  the  distance  in  a  direct  line 
IS  less  than  to  Chamousset  or  Aigue- 
belle,  from  6  to  7  hrs.  are  required.  The 
easiest  but  most  circuitous  way  is  by 
La  Rochette,     The  path  mounts  thence 


by  the  1.  bank  of  the  Gelon,  passing 
the  hamlets  of  Fresle  and  Verneil, 
turns  to  the  SM  through  a  lateral 
valley,  leading  to  the  Col  d'Hcrbaric- 
tan,  and  then  descends  to  St.  Pierre 
lie  Belleville,  on  the  1.  bank  of  tiie 
Arc,  about  1^  m.  below  Epicrrc.  An- 
other path  mounts  from  Arvillard 
in  20  min.  to  the  hamlet  of  Molicx, 
and  thence  ascends  the  glen  of  ihe 
Siiudron  torrent  to  the  Col  <Jc  la  Pvrch.e, 
•1\  hrs.  frum  Arvillard.  From  the  Col 
the  easiest  way  is  to  descend  the  ravine 
to  the  NE.,  which  leads  in  about  2  hrs. 
to  St.  Pierre  de  Belleville.  Another 
and  rather  shorter  way  is  to  i)ass  a 
second  Col  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  Col 
de  la  Perche,  which  leads  direct  to  St. 
Leqer,  a  short  distance  above  Epierre 
on  the  op[)osite  or  1.  bank  of  the  Arc. 

To  St.  Rennj.  The  most  direct  course 
from  Allevard  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Arc  is  by  the  Col  de  la  Fri^cfte, 
which  leads  by  a  tolerable  path,  practi- 
cable for  mules,  in  5  hrs.  to  St.  Re  my 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  about  half 
way  between  Epierre  and  La  Chainbre. 
From  Arvillard  the  )iath  tollows  the  rt, 
bank  of  the  Bens  torrent  for  about  1  hr. 
to  the  Chartreuse  de  St.  Hiujon,  2i  hrs, 
from  AlKvard,  and  often  visited  by 
strangers  from  the  Baths.  Keeping  to 
the  N.  side  of  the  valley,  often  called 
Combe  de  St.  Hitgon,  the  path  reaches 
in  ^  hr.  farther  the  hamlet  ot  Plan,  and 
then,  ascending  by  zigzags  the  moun- 
tain to  the  1.,  attains  the  Col  in  1  hr. 
from  the  Chartreuse.  From  the  summit 
St.  Remy  is  reached  in  \h  hr.  of  rapid 
descent.  By  a  slight  dctonr  of  less  than 
7  hr.  through  wilder  and  more  striking 
scenery  the  traveller  may  reach  another 
pass  —  the  Col  d'Arpingou  —  lying  a 
short  distance  farther  S.  than  the  Col 
de  la  Freehe.  Both  paths  unite  again 
a  short  distance  above  St.  Remy. 
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Route  E. 

chambert    to    ckiage  —  ascent    of 
the  belledonne. 

64  kilometres =40  Eng.  miles. 

A  pedestrian  might  occupy  two  or 
three  days  very  agreeably  on  the  way 
from  Chambery  to  Uriage,  avoiding 
carriage-roads,  and  taking  en  route 
St.  Pierre  d'Entremont  and  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  (Rte.  F).  He  might  thence 
reach  the  valley  of  the  Isere  at  Ber- 
nin  or  St.  Ismier,  cross  the  river  to 
Domene,  and  follow  a  path  wliicli 
leads  direct  to  Uriage.  These  who 
travel  by  carriage  must  follow  the 
road  of  the  1.  bank  of  the  Isere  (Rte. 
C)  to  the  village  of  Gibes,  within  4  ni. 
of  Grenoble.  The  road  to  Uriage 
there  turns  abruptly  to  the  1.  through 
the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Sonnant. 
About  half  way,  less  than  2  m.  from 
Gieres,  the  road  crosses  from  the  1. 
to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  stream,  passes 
the  hamlet  of  Sonnant,  composed  chiefly 
of  cabarets  and  some  remains  of  a 
ruined  castle,  and  on  reaching  Uriage 
enters  the  court-yard  or  place  of  the 
Etablissement  des  Bains.  This  forms 
a  square  wherein  stand  the  principal 
hotels — H.  du  Cercle ;  Grand  Hotel; 
Ancien  Hotel;  H.  des  Bains.  Lodg- 
ings may  be  had  in  a  building  called 
Le  Chalet,  which  is  an  appurtenance 
of  the  etablissement.  Other  lodging- 
houses  and  several  second-rate  hotels 
are  to  be  found  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  Baths. 

Uriage  (1,358'),  though  its  waters 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  has  become 
a  convenient  and  attractive  watering- 
place  only  within  the  last  20  years. 
Of  the  large  number  of  visitors,  some- 
times nearly  1,500,  a  large  proportion 
come  from  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Grenoble  (7^  m.),  and  from  Lyons, 
easily  reached  by  rly.  The  build- 
ings are  handsome  and  convenient, 
especially  the  Cercle  or  subscription 
rooms,  which  include  a  very  large 
saloon,  billiard  rooms,  &c.     The  foun- 


tain is  under  a  covered  gallery,  where 
water-drinkers  may  take  exercise  in 
bad  weather.  The  Chateau  d'Uriage 
contains  a  collection  of  local  anti- 
quities, some  good  pictures,  and  collec- 
tions of  Natural  History — all  open  to 
visitors.  This  belongs  to  M.  de  St. 
Ferreol,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
entire  place,  and  who  has  laid  out 
large  sums  in  improvements.  Of  the 
many  excursions  that  may  be  made  from 
Uriage,  the  following  may  be  noticed : — 

The  ascent  of  the  Montagne  des 
Qiiatre  Seigneurs  (3,094').  The  sum- 
mit, reached  in  H  hr.,  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  Cascade  de  VOarsiire,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Belledonne,  often  visited 
from  Uriage,  is  distant  85  hrs.  This 
may  be  taken  in  the  ascent  to  the 
Chanrousse,  or  in  that  of  the  Belle- 
donne. 

The  Chartreuse  de  Premol  is  in  a 
fine  position  (3,593');  little  now  remains 
of  this  convent,  once  very  considerable, 
but  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  It 
may  be  reached  in  1  f  hr.  from  Uriage. 
i  hr.  from  the  Chartreuse  is  the  Col  de 
Fremol,  whence  a  path  descends  in  2 
hrs.  to  Sechilienne  in  the  valley  of  the 
Romanche  (§  8). 

Vizille  (§8,  Rte.  A)  is  reached  by  a 
carriage-road  in  5g-  m.,  passing  Vaul- 
vaveys,  where  are  several  inns  and 
lodging-houses,  frequented  for  the  sake 
of  economy  by  many  of  those  who  use 
the  waters  of  Uriage. 

The  ascent  of  the  Chanrousse  is  often 
made  by  pedestrians  who  do  not  imder- 
take  the  more  diftifult  and  laborious 
escalade  of  the  Belledonne.  The  sum- 
mit (7,372')  is  marked  by  a  cross,  which 
from  its  great  size  is  apt  to  mislead  those 
who  suppose  themselves  near  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  The  view  is  very 
fine,  but  to  the  N.  and  NE.  the  pano- 
rama is  closed  by  the  higher  summits 
of  tne  Belledonne  range.  The  easiest 
way  is  by  the  Chartreuse  de  Premol, 
if  hr. — Thence  to  the  top  3|  hrs.  A 
steeper  and  shorter  way  is  by  the 
Recoin,  a  gorge  E.  of  the  Baths  of 
Uriage,  by  which  the  summit  may  bo 
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rcaclicil  in  4i  lir.«.  A  loii<;er  but 
more  interesting  path  is  by  the  Cascade 
de  I'Oursiore,  and  the  Lac  Robert — an 
Alpine  lake  traversed  by  a  curious 
Tiatural  causeway.  In  descending  from 
tiie  summit  by  way  of  tlie  Lac  l\obert, 
a  traveller  bound  for  Bourg  d'Oisans 
may  reach  the  Col  des  ErtcomhaiUes  in 
2  hrs.  from  the  lake,  and  then  descend 
in  1  hr.  40  niin.  to  Livet  in  the  valley 
of  the  liomanche,  8  m.  from  Bourg 
d'Oisans  (§  8,  Ktc.  A). 

To  a  mountaineer  the  most  interest- 
ing excursion  to  be  made  from  Uriage 
is  the  ascent  of  the  Belledonne.  This 
may  be  reached  by  various  paths,  all 
of  them  rather  steep,  but  none  of  them 
presenting  serious  obstacles.  If  made 
in  one  day,  the  expedition  is  long  and 
fatiguing,  and  it  is  desirable  to  start 
before  daylight.  A  good  mule-path 
leads  in  3^  hrs.  to  the  Cascade  de 
rOursiere.  The  path  then  ascends 
through  a  pine  forest  to  an  Alpine  pas- 
ture with  a  chalet,  apparently  walled  in 
by  a  steep  range  of  rocks.  These, 
however,  are  climbed  without  much 
difficulty;  above  them  is  another  chalet, 
the  highest  on  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  strangers,  bent  on  the 
ascent,  sometimes  pass  the  night.  This 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  cirque,  or 
natural  amphitheatre,  whence  there 
is  no  exit  save  by  a  stiff  climb  up 
the  rocks  to  the  1.  A  succession  of 
small  pools  now  lead  to  a  mountain 
tarn  of  larger  size,  the  Lac  de  Domenon, 
often  frozen  over  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. The  direct  way  to  the  top  is 
by  a  steep  slope  of  neve,  which  may, 
however,  be  avoided  by  a  slight  de- 
tour. In  either  case  the  traveller 
reaches  a  considerable  snow-field,  nearly 
level,  where  in  hot  summers  a  small 
lake  is  sometimes  formed.  A  fur- 
ther ascent  of  i  hr.  now  leads  to  the 
highest  accessible  peak  of  the  moun- 
tain (9,780'),  marked  by  a  cross.  The 
highest  peak  of  all,  which  surpasses 
this  by  a  few  metres,  is  considered 
utterly  inaccessible.  With  the  slight 
lirawback  of  the  horizon  being  broken 
at  this  single  point,  the  panorama  is 


magnificent,  as  miglit  be  expected  from 
the  position  of  the  peak,  the  western- 
most high  summit  in  the  range  of  the 
Alps. 

A  somewhat  less  laborious  way  than 
that  just  described  is  from  the  village 
of  Revel,  most  easily  reached  from 
Domene  (lite.  C)  in  the  valley  of  the 
Isere.  The  track  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Domenon  torrent,  ascending  by 
the  second  path,  which  turns  to  the  1. 
(the  first  path  is  said  to  be  too  steep), 
leads  in  1^^  hr.  from  Domene  to  Revel. 
Food  and  beds  are  found  here  chez 
Belot,  traiteur.  Mules  may  also  be 
hired  for  the  first  3  hrs.  of  the  ascent, 
which  conduct  the  traveller  to  the  Lac 
dii  Crozet  (G,4.57'),  very  finely  placed  in 
a  gorge  between  the  Grande  Lance 
(9,246')and  the  Colon  (7,851').  A  steep 
ascent,  not  practicable  for  mules, 
leads  thence  to  the  Petit,  and  then  to 
the  Grand  Lac  de  Domenon,  at  the 
latter  of  which  this  path  joins  that 
above  described.  The  Lac  du  Crozet 
may  also  be  reached  direct  from  Lan- 
cey,  on  the  high-road,  3  m.  N.  of 
Domene,  through  the  Combe  de  Lan- 
cey.  The  Belledonne  is  also  accessible 
fiijm  the  valley  of  the  Olle  and  from 
that  of  the  Romanehe;  and  an  active 
pedestrian,  starting  very  early,  may 
take  the  summit  in  his  way  from 
Uriage  to  Buurg  d'Oisans.  Bearing  to 
the  S.,  a  descent  of  |  hr.  from  the  top 
leads  to  a  streamlet  which  descends 
into  the  Vallee  du  Baton  between  the 
Grande  Lance  and  the  Grande  Vou- 
dine.  This  stream  is  followed  for  a 
considerable  distance  until,  on  ap- 
proaching the  verge  of  the  deep  gorge 
of  Infernet  through  which  the  Romancho 
runs,  between  the  Taillefer  and  the 
range  of  the  Belledonne,  the  Baton  is 
left  on  the  rt.,  and  a  track  leads  nearly 
due  E.,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Romanehe, until,  in  4i  hrs.  from  the  sum- 
mit, it  descends  into  the  valley  a  short 
distance  from  Sables,  .5  m.  from  Bourg 
d'Oisans.  The  descent  from  the  Belle- 
donne into  the  valley  of  the  Olle  is 
very  steep  and  rapid.  An  active 
pedestrian    may   reach  Articol,  about 
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^  hr.  below  Rivier  (§  8,  Rte.  D),  in 
3  hrs.  from  the  summit. 


Route   F. 

chambert   to   grenoble,   by   the 
grande  chartreuse. 

The  celebrated  monastery  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  stands  about  the 
centre  of  the  range  of  limestone  moun- 
tains that  extend  along  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Isere  between  Grenoble  and  Cham- 
bory.  It  is  one  of  the  few  great  monas- 
tic establishments  that  have  survived 
the  revolutions  of  the  last  century.  Re- 
maining nearly  in  its  original  state, 
and  with  the  primitive  severity  of  its 
discipline  unrelaxcd,  it  still  ])resents  a 
living  image  of  the  institutions  which 
had  so  great  a  part  in  forming  the 
religious,  intellectual,  and  social  con- 
dition of  Europe  during  the  long  period 
between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  diffusion  of  printing.  The  inte- 
rest naturally  attaching  to  the  building 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  beauty  and 
singularity  of  the  scenery  which  sur- 
rounds it.  It  is  true  that  since  railway 
trains  have  begun  to  carry  holiday- 
seekers  from  Lyons  and  Grenoble  to  the 
not  distant  stations  of  Voiron  and 
Voreppe,  and  a  good  road  has  been 
carried  up  to  the  very  gate  of  the  mo- 
nastery, those  who  come  here  intending 
for  a  moment  to  revert  from  the  jiresent 
to  the  past  are  liable  to  unexpected  dis- 
enchantment. Sucli  persons  should 
choose  for  their  visit  the  season  of  win- 
ter or  early  spring,  when  the  commu- 
nity, undisturbed  by  visitors,  have,  in 
addition  to  the  severity  of  their  rule,  to 
struggle  against  the  rigour  of  the  cli- 
mate. The  lover  of  nature  may  at  every 
season  find  the  tranquillity  which  lie 
desires,  for,  excepting  tlie  road  from  St. 
Laurent  du  Pont  and  the  bridle-road 
from  Grenoble  by  Sappey,  the  other 
approaches  to  the  monastery  herein  in- 
dicated are  rarely  disturbed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stranger. 

As  already  intimated,  the  mountains 
of  this  range  are,  on  the  one  hand,  un- 


mistakeably  connected  with  the  Alps 
through  the  parallel  range  of  the  Belle- 
donne,  while,  on  the  other,  they  are 
linked  to  the  Jura  by  the  ridge  of  the 
Mont  du  Chat.  Although  much  bolder 
and  more  imposing,  the  scenery  has 
perhaps  more  of  the  character  of  the 
Jura  than  the  Alps.  As  in  the  former 
range,  the  general  outline  is  very  uni- 
firni,  and  the  summits:,  which  are  in 
truth  ridges  rather  than  peaks,  all  lie 
nearly  within  the  limits  6,300-0.800  Eng. 
ft.  But  this  outward  uniformity  gives 
place  to  great  variety  and  boldness  of 
scenery  in  the  interior  of  the  valleys. 
which  are  for  the  most  p^n-t  clefts  of 
variable  width,  walled  in  l>y  steep  rocks, 
often  quite  precipitous.  The  whole  dis- 
trict is  traversed  by  paths  not  seldom 
intricate  and  misleading,  and  the  moun- 
taineer who  may  suppose  that  among 
ranges  of  such  moderate  height  no 
especial  precaution  is  necessary,  is 
warned  that  local  knowledge  is  more 
needed  here  than  in  the  higher  regions 
of  tlie  Alps.  In  the  valleys,  even  where 
the  path  does  not  lie  through  pine-forest, 
the  view  is  generally  much  restricted, 
while  from  the  upper  ridges  a  precipice 
more  than  1,000  ft.  in  depth  is  often  not 
suspected  until  the  traveller  has  reached 
its  very  verge. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  many 
routes  that  traverse  this  range,  and  the 
numerous  excursions  that  niay  be  made 
from  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  scarcely 
enters  into  the  plan  of  this  book.  The 
more  interesting  of  them  are  briefly 
noticed  here.  For  further  details  the 
traveller  may  consult  Joanne's  '  Guide 
to  Dauphine,'  Part  I.,  or  some  of  tho 
numerous  local  Guides  to  be  found  at 
Chamliery  or  Grenoble. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  notice 
separately  the  principal  ways  for  reach- 
ing the  Chartreuse  from  Cliambery,  and 
then  tlie  routes  thence  to  Grenoble. 

1.  Cliambery  to  tlie  Grande  Chartreuse, 
hy  St.^  Laurent  du  Punt.  1 4 j  miles  to 
Lcs  Echelles;  4:j-  hrs.  or  about  14  m. 
thence  to  the  Chartreuse.  About  5^ 
hrs.  ill  a  light  carriage,  exclusive  of  a 
halt  at  St.  Laurent  du  Pont. 
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The  ridfjc  of  the  Mont  du  Chat  is  to 
some  extent  coiitiiiuou.s  with  the  niiige 
of  the  Chartreuse,  and  thou^Ii  dimi- 
nished in  iieight,  it  serves  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous barrier  between  the  basin  of 
Chambcry  and  the  pUiins  of  France. 
The  h>wcst  ,jioint  of  this  barrier  is 
near  to  Les  Ichelles,  but  tlie  natural 
difficulties  uf  the  passage  were  such,  that 
until  the  completion  of  the  new  road  and 
tunnel  in  1815,  the  longer  and  steeper 
ascent  of  the  Mont  du  Chat  was  the 
road  ordinarily  followed  between  France 
and  Savoy.  ,  From  Chanibery  the 
road  to  Les  Eehelles,  after  passing  the 

I  village  of  Cognin,  follows  the  upward 
course  of  the  Hicre,  which  liows  from 

'  the  S^y.  The  basin  of  Chambury  gra- 
dually contracts,  until,  at  the  village  of 
St.  Thibaud  de  Cotix,  the  road  fairly 
enters  the  defile  leading  to  the  pass,  be- 
tween the  :\Iunt  Grelle(4.G49'),  belong- 
ing to  the  range  of  the  M<nit  du  Chat, 
and  the  Cochette,  directly  connected 
with  the  Grande  Chartreuse  group.  In 
less  than  4  m.  of  gentle  ascent  the  road 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  pass  which, 
from  the  name  of  the  small  village  that 
stands  at  the  top,  is  called  Cot  de  St. 
Jean  de  Coux,  2,040  ft.  above  the  sea. 
From  the  village,  just  10m.  from  Cham- 
bery,  the  descent  commences  through  a 
natural  cleft  in  the  limestone  rock,  until 
the  road  enters  a  tuiuiel  about  340  yards 
in  length.  At  the  opposite  end  a  re- 
markable view  suddenly  presents  itself. 
The  tunnel  has  been  bored  through  a 
great  wall  of  limestone,  and  the  W.  end 
issues  at  about  850  ft.  above  the  valley  of 
the  Guiers,  which  is  backed  by  the  higher 
mountains  uf  the  Chartreuse  range. 
After  descending  a  part  of  the  way  to- 
wards Les  Eehelles,  the  ajiparent  im- 
possibility of  carrying  a  road  across  the 
formidable  wall  of  rock  that  bars  the 
passage  is  more  striking  than  from 
above.  The  tmeient  route  lay  in  jiart 
through  a  cavern,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  channel  of  a  stream,  and  v/hieli 
was  reached  on  the  W.  side  by  ladders 
fixed  to  the  rocks.  In  1670  Charles 
Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  achieved 
the  construction  of  a  new  road  passable 


for  chars  ;  though  hmg  al)andoned,  it 
still  exists,  Very  rough  and  difficult,  l)Ut 
worth  a  visit  by  a  j)edestrian.  The 
present  road  and  tunnel  were  com- 
menced by  Nai)oleon,  and  completed  in 
1815  by  the  Fiedmontesc  Government. 

Ze9£c.7;e//M  (Inns:  Lion  d'(Jr;  St.  Jean) 
derives  its  name  from  the  ladders  that 
gave  access  to  the  above-mentioned 
ancient  [lassage.  The  village  stands  on 
both  banks  of  the  Guiers,  which  has 
here  united  the  two  streams — Gukrs 
Vif  and  Guiers  Murt — that  drain  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
range. 

[From  Les  Eehelles  the  high-road  to 
Lyons,  little  used  since  the  opening  of 
the  rly.,  leads  in  9^  m.  along  tlie  Guiers 
to  Pont  de  Beauvoisin  (Rte.  G).  About 
half  way  the  road  is  carried  at  a  consi- 
derable height  above  the  stream  through 
the  defile  of  La  Ckaille,  and  on  emerg- 
ing from  it  gains  an  admirable  view 
over  the  richly  cultivated  undulating 
country  to  the  NW.] 

Following  up  the  stream  of  the  Guiers 
Mort,  it  is  little  more  than  4  m.  from  Les 
Echi;lles  to  St,  Laurent  du  Pont,  whore 
there  are  several  inns,  at  which  vehicles 
or  mules  may  be  hired,  h  hr.  from  the 
village  is  the  narrow  cleft  that  allows 
the  stream  to  escape  from  its  mountain 
birth-place,  and  at  the  same  time  affords 
the  only  easy  access  to  the  retreat  which 
for  so  many  centuries  has  been  inha- 
bited by  the  followers  of  St.  Bruno.  A 
gate  formerly  closed  the  road,  and  held 
guard  over  all  communication  between 
them  and  the  outer  world.  For  1  hr. 
the  road  is  carried  along  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Guiers  Mort  through  scenery  which, 
if  not  of  the  grandest  character,  is  wild 
and  impressive.  At  the  Pont  de  St. 
Bruno  the  stream  is  crossed,  and  here 
the  new  road  begins.  The  work  pre- 
sented considerable  engineering  diffi- 
culties, and  involved  the  construction  of 
three  tunnels ;  but  whatever  other  ad- 
vantages it  may  possess,  it  has  certainly 
deprived  the  monastery  of  a  portion  of 
the  charm  which  it  formerly  owned  over 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  and  the 
artist.     Turning  to  the  1.,  the  road  quits 
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the  valley  of  the  Guiers,  and  mounts 
towards  the  N.  till  it  enters  an  upland 
basin,  in  great  part  clothed  with  pine 
forest,  and  overhung  on  the  E.  side 
by  the  mural  precipices  of  the  Grand 
Som.  In  the  centre  of  this  solitude, 
at  3,170  ft.  above  the  sea,  stands 
the  pile  of  buildings  that  form  the 
monastery.  In  this,  the  parent  house 
of  the  Carthusian  order,  the  original 
rule  is  observed  in  all  its  severity.  The 
monks  never  eat  meat,  and  their  diet 
is  at  all  times  of  the  most  frugal  kind; 
they  rise  at  midnight  for  prayer,  and 
their  lives  are  passed  between  the  church 
and  manual  labour.  Excepting  those 
whose  office  requires  intercourse  with 
strangers,  they  never  speak  save  on 
special  and  rare  occasions,  and  their 
only  recreation  is  to  walk  within  certain 
specified  bounds  near  the  monastery. 
Strangers  are  received  by  one  of  the 
monks  appointed  for  that  duty,  and 
twice  in  the  day  they  are  conducted  to 
see  the  church  and  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. Their  dietary  includes  fish  and  eggs, 
but  no  meat.  The  beds  are  rough,  hut 
quite  clean.  Without  special  permission 
no  stranger  is  allowed  to  remain  more 
than  two  nights  On  leaving, a  moderate 
payment  is  made  by  each  person.  As 
no  women  are  allowed  within  the  walls 
of  the  monastery,  ladies  are  forced  to 
remain  at  an  outer  building,  where  it  is 
said  that  they  find  but  indifferent  ac- 
commodation. 

The  scenery  surrounding  the  monas- 
tery is  fine  enough  to  make  the  place 
interesting,  apart  from  any  special  asso- 
ciations. To  the  botanist  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  made  attractive  by  the 
presence  of  several  species  which  are 
elsewhere  rare  or  quite  unknown  in  the 
Alpine  chain — e.g.  Hypericum  mimmu- 
larium,  Erinus  Alpinus,  8ic, 

The  most  interesting  excursion  for 
the  mountaineer  is  the  ascent  of  the 
Grand  Som  (6,660').  This  involves  a 
considerable  detour,  for  every  apjiarent 
short-cut  in  the  direction  of  the  summit 
leads  to  the  base  of  the  formidable  pre- 
cipices that  form  its  W.  face.  Half  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  monastery  is  the 


Chapelle  de  St.  Bruno,  erected  on  the 
supposed  site  of  his  original  hermitage. 
About  2  hrs.  more  suffice  to  reach 
the  summit.  The  view  is  fine,  and 
the  expedition  presents  great  variety 
of  scener}'  within  comparatively  narrow 
bounds.  Among  other  interestingplants 
the  botanist  will  observe  PotenliUa  nitida. 
Less  than  2  hrs.  suffice  for  the  return 
to  the  monastery. 

2.  Chamhery  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
by  the  Col  de  la  Iluchtre.  This  way  is 
somewhat  longer  than  that  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  scenery,  though  fine,  is 
in  itself  less  striking;  but  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  approaching  the  monastery 
by  an  unfrequented  path  away  from  the 
ordinary  track  of  visitors.  From  Les 
Echelles  the  char-road  along  the  Guiers 
is  followed  for  1  hr.  40  min.  to  Rion- 
hregond,  whence  a  foot  path  leads  in 
20  min.  to  the  hamlet  of  La  Ruchere. 
An  ascent  of  1^  hr.  now  suffices  to 
reach  the  Col  de  la  Biichcre,  about 
4,600  ft.  in  height,  commanding  a  very 
fine  view  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. A  descent  of  20  min.  leads  from 
the  Col  to  the  Vacherie,  where  the  cows 
of  the  monastery  are  kept  ;  4  hr.  farther 
is  the  Chapelle  de  St. Bruno;  and  another 
h  hr. — 4  hrs.  50  min.  from  Les  Echelles 
— conducts  the  traveller  to  the  monas- 
tery. 

3.  Chamhery  to  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse, by  St.  Pierre  d'' Entremont.  St. 
Pierre  d'Entremont  (2,940')  is  a  village 
finely  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Guiers 
Vif,  with  an  inn  chezPaquct.  Itmaybe 
reached  in  about  2^  hrs.'  walking  from 
Les  Echelles,  but  a  pedestrian  will  prefer 
sou'.c  one  of  several  mountain  paths  that 
lead  thither  in  5  or  6  hrs.'  walk  from 
Cliambt'ry.  The  most  interesting  is  by 
the  Col  de  Frene,  inmiediately  NW.  of 
the  Mont  Granier.  The  ascent  of  that 
peak  (Etc.  B)  might  easily  be  included 
in  the  day's  walk.  [An  interesting  e.x- 
cursion  may  be  made  from  St.  Pierre  to 
the  source  of  the  Guier.s  Vif.  An  hour's 
walk  from  the  village,  at  the  hamlet  of 
jNIesme,  it  is  nccissary  to  take  a  guide, 
with  a  ladder  and  lights,  by  which  to 
gain  access  to  the  cavern  whence  the 
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torrent  issues,  A  rough  path  leads  to 
the  Col  de  Valfruide,  and  thence,  by 
a  very  steep  ami  rather  dillicalt  de- 
scent, to  the  valley  of  the  Isore  near 
to  Le  Touvet  (lite.  B),  which  in 
this  way  is  5^  hrs.  distant  from  St. 
Pierre.]  Tiie  Grande  Chartreuse  is 
easily  reached  in  3|  hrs.  from  St.  Pierre 
d'Entreniont  by  the  Cul  de  Bovinant. 

( 1 )  Grande  Chartreuse  to  Grenoble,  by 
Voiron  or  Voreppe.  The  easiest  route 
to  Grenoble  is  to  return  by  the  road  to 
Si.  Lauront  du  Pont,  li  hr.  in  a  car- 
riage, descending  the  valley.  Tlience 
an   agreeable  drive  of  10  m.  through 

1  very  pleasing  scenery  leads  to  Voiron 
Uln'ns  :  II.  du  Midi;  11.  du  Commerce; 
rli.  du  Cours;  H.  de  la  Poste),  a  station 
I  on  the  rly.  from   Lyons  to  Grenoble, 
I  about  16  m.  from  the  latter  city.    There 
'  are  5  trains  daily  in  45  min.     A  pedes- 
trian   may    shorten  the  way   from  St, 
'  Laurent  to  Voiron  by  following  a  path 
through  a  cleft,  called  Le  Petit  Cros- 
sey. 

There  is  another  road  from  St.  Lau- 
rent, leading  in  about  11  ni.  to  the 
Voreppe  station,  only  about  9  m.  by 
rly.  from  Grenoble. 

(2)  Grande  Chartreuse  to  Grenoble,  by 
the  Col  de  la  Cvchctte.  This  way  is 
little  frequented,  though  decidedly  more 
interesting  ilian  that  by  Sappey.  It 
being  easy  to  take  a  wrong  turn  in  tlie 
pine  forest,  it  is  advisable  to  hire  a  guide. 
About  2A  hrs.  are  required  to  reach  the 
Col  de  la  Cochette,  v;hich  is  a  narrow 
cleft  in  a  ridge  of  limestone  rocks. 
A  walk  of  1^^  hr.,  for  tlie  most  part 
through  a  noble  pine  forest,  now  leads 
to  a  second  and  lower  pass — Col  de  la 
Charmette  (about  3,9-40') — whence  there 
is  a  rather  long  descent  of  3^  hrs.  to  St. 
liobert,  the  last  station  on  the  rly.  to 
Grenoble,  only  4^  m.  from  the  city. 

(3)  Grande  Chartreuse  to  Grenoble,  by 
Sappey,  6  hrs.'  walk  or  ride.  This  is 
perhaps  the  least  interesting  of  the 
variois  tracks  leading  to  the  monastery, 
but,  being  a  perfectly  easy  and  safe 
bridle-path,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of 
tlie  road  from  St.  Laurent  du  Pont,  by 
many    degrees    the    most    frequented 


approach.  About  a  mile  from  tlie 
Grande  Chartreuse  is  a  large  building 
called  La  Courrerie,  a  dependency  of 
tiie  monastery,  containing  a  printing 
office  and  various  other  appurtenances. 
^  hr.  farther  the  path  passes  througii  a 
narrow  defile,  where  a  gateway,  called 
L'Entree  du  Desert,  marks  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Chartreuse.  On  the  way  to 
the  hamlet  of  Cottaies,  the  track  passes 
below  a  very  ancient  village,  St.  Pierre 
de  Chartreuse,  which  originally  gave 
its  name  to  the  monastery.  In  about 
3  hrs.  from  the  monastery  the  traveller 
reaches  the  highest  point  of  the  route 
at  the  Col  de  la  Porte  (4,436'),  and 
in  I  hr.  more  attains 

Sappey  (Inn:  A  I'Arrivee  des  Tour- 
istes),  a  small  village  where  visitors 
and  their  guides  usually  halt  for  re- 
freshment. In  l^hr.  from  hence  the 
summit  of  Chamechaude  (6,8-1''),  the 
highest  point  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
range,  is  reached  without  difficulty. 
From  Sappey  to  Grenoble  the  descent 
through  a  depression  between  the  Mont 
Rachais  and  the  Mont  St.  Eynard  is 
long  (2  to  2^  hrs.),  and  for  the  most 
part  uninteresting.  At  1  hr.  from 
Sappey  is  a  house  calleil  La  Liaison 
Pilon,  where,  although  it  is  not  an  inn, 
tourists  mounting  from  Grenoble  often 
breakfast  better  than  at  Sappey,  On 
approaching  Grenoble,  some  line  views 
are  gained  over  the  valley  of  Graisi- 
vaudan  and  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
Dauphinc  Alps. 

Three  other  paths  leading  from  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  to  St.  Ismier  and 
Bernin  in  the  valley  of  the  Isere  are 
noticed  in  lite.  B, 


KOUTE  G, 

CHAimERT   TO   PONT    DE    BEAtJVOlSIN, 
BY    AIGUEBELLETTE, 

Mule-path  in  7  hrs. 

Between  the  Dent  du  Ciiat  (Rte.  A) 
an<l  the  high-road  from  Ciiambery  to 
Les  Eehelles,  the  prolongation  of  the 
ridge  of  the  Mout  du  Chat,  called  Mont 
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lie  VEpine,  maintains  an  average  height 
of  about  4,000  feet.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  watersheii,  at  a  height  of  500  or  600 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Guiers  and  the 
Khone,  is  an  extensive  plateau,  the 
southern  portion  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  lake  of  Aitruebellette.  The  direct 
way  from  Chambery  to  Pont  de  Beau- 
voisin  lies  by  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  many  agreeable  excur- 
sions available  to  a  pedestrian  in  this 
part  of  Savoy. 

Beyond  Cognin,  l^-  m.  from  Cham- 
bery, a  path  mounts  in  40  min.  to  Vi- 
mine  (Via  Minima),  and  from  thence 
follows  the  line  of  the  ancient  Roman 
road,  very  rough  and  not  passable  for 
horses,  till  in  2j  hrs.  from  the  city  it 
attains  the  Col  d'Aiyuebellette  (2,995'), 
commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the 
basin  of  Chambery,  the  Lake  of  Bourget, 
and  the  ranges  of  the  Savoy  Alps.  The 
Col  is  accessible  by  a  char- road  from 
Chambery,  which  makes  a  considerable 
detour  by  the  village  of  St.  Sulpice. 
[From  the  same  village  another  road, 
practicable  for  chars,  mounts  by  zigzags 
to  the  NW.,  passes  the  i\Iout  de  I'Epine 
by  a  col  about  3,300  ft.  in  height, 
descends  to  Novalaise,  a  village  where 
many  Roman  medals  and  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  thence  bears  due  N. 
to  Marcieux,  and  follows  the  Flon  torrent 
to  Yenne  on  the  Rhone,  at  the  W.  base 
of  the  Col  du  Mont  du  Chat.]  The 
char-road  descends  in  J  hr.  from  the 
Col  d'Aiguebellettc  to  the  miserable 
village  of  the  same  name,  where  a  very 
poor  inn  (Cheval  Blanc)  affords  scanty 
entertainment.  During  the  descent  the 
road  commands  very  pleasing  views 
of  the  Ln/ie  of  AiyuebeUette.  'J'his  tran- 
quil sheet  of  water  is  about  2^  m.  in 
length,  and  li  m.  wide  ;  on  its  shores, 
and  upon  an  island,  are  various  vestiges 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  district. 
A  low  ridge  is  crossed  between  Aigue- 
bellette  and  the  equally  poor  village  of 
Lepin,  both  surrounded  by  magniticent 
walnut  trees.  From  the  latter  village 
the  path  follows  the  shore,  and  thence 
descends  along  the  Tier  torrent,  which 
drains  the  lake,  as  far  as  the  village  of 


Brkloire,T\CRr\y  2  hrs.  froniAiguebellctte. 
To  reach  the  valley  of  the  Guiers,  it  \s 
now  necessary  to  descend  a  steep  es- 
carpment of  limestone,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation towards  the  N.  of  that  pierced 
by  the  tunnel  above  Les  Eclielles.  Tiio 
main  track  makes  a  circuit,  but  there  is 
a  shorter  foot-path,  which  descends  the 
face  of  the  rock  by  steep  and  narrow 
ledges.  From  the  base  of  the  rocks  the 
path  passes  through  a  rich  tract  and 
over  a  low  wooded  hill  to  JJormessin.  oil 
the  high-road  from  Les  Echelles,  1^  m. 
from 

Font  de  Beaiivoisin  (Inns  :  La  Poste, 
very  good  ;  H.  des  Courriers  ;  Parfaite 
Union),  formerly  the  frontier  town  he- 
tween  France  and  Savoy  on  the  main 
road  to  Chambery.  Those  who  have 
come  hither  from  Chambery  by  the 
above  route,  or  by  Les  Echelles,  may 
prolong  an  agreeable  excursion  by  fol- 
lowing the  road  along  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Guiers  to  St.  Genix  d'Aoste  (Inn : 
chez  Labully,  looks  comfortable),  once 
an  important  Roman  station,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Guiers  with  the  Rhone. 
Thence  a  road  is  carried  along  tlie 
E.  or  1.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  some 
distance  from  the  stream,  and  in  10 
m.  reaches  La  Balme,  a  village  lying 
at  the  base  of  a  range  of  precipitous 
rocks,  pierced  by  many  grottos,  or 
balines,  and  connected  by  a  suspension 
bridge  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  bridge, 
probably  of  Roman  origin.  Nearly 
opposite  is  an  isolated  rock  about  500 
feet  above  the  river,  surmounted  by  the 
Fort  of  Pierre  Castel.  The  original 
building  was  a  Carthusian  monastery, 
which  was  seized  at  the  Revolution,  and 
has  since  served  as  a  ])rison  and  fortress. 
The  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
from  the  hill  above  the  Fort  (about 
1  hr.'s  walk)  is  extremely  fine.  2  m. 
Ironi  La  Balme  is  Yeime  (Inns  :  Clef 
il'Or;  Rose  Couronnee,  'The  inn  at 
Yenne  very  good  and  comfortable.though 
rather  dear.' — E.  L.),  a  small  town  on 
the  Rhone  which,  after  escaping  from 
the  marshes  near  Culoz  that  occupy  the 
depression  between  the  Mont  Colombiei 
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and  the  Mont  du  Chat  (Rte.  A),  flows 
to  the  S.  along  the  W.  flaiik  of  the  hitter 
ridge.  Yenne  is  about  7  m.  I'roin  the 
Col  (iu  Mont  du  Chat  (lite.  A),  whereby 
Chanibery  is  distant  33  kilometres  = 
20^  Eng.  miles. 


Route  H. 

aix  les  bains  to  chatelard  — 
beauges  mountains. 

As  Stated  in  the  introduction  to  this 
section,  the  Heauges  mountains  consist 
of  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  running 
from  NNE.  to  SS  W.,  bounded  to  the  X. 
by  the  Lake  of  Annecy  and  ihe  valley 
of  the  Eau  Morte.  to  the  S.  by  the  basin 
of  Cii;\mbory,  and  cut  through  in  the 
midst  by  the  valley  of  the  Cheran. 
These  ridges  form  a  distinct  district, 
which  has  preserved  from  very  early 
times  its  own  peculiar  manners  and 
customs,  and  where  even  now,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  naturalist, 
strangers  are  rarely  seen.  Possessing 
unusually  fine  pastures,  the  district 
abounds  in  c:ittle,  and  cheese  is  its  chief 
product.  Excepting  in  the  chief  village, 
Cliatelard,  the  population  is  dispci-sed 
in  small  communities  or  clans,  which 
have  a  system  of  internal  self-govern- 
ment essentially  republican;  the  general 
manager,  the  head  dairy-woman,  and 
the  chief  herdsman  being  elected  by 
the  clan.  An  excursion  of  2  or  3 
days  from  Aix  or  Annecy  to  Chatclard, 
and  from  thence  by  some  one  of  the 
passes  that  lead  to  Chambery,  will 
interest  a  traveller  curious  to  observe 
the  primitive  customs  of  a  secluded 
people.  It  is  said,  however,  that  within 
the  last  few  years  increased  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world  has  begun 
to  modify  the  traditional  existence  of 
the  district.  A  char-road  leads  from 
Aix  les  Rains  to  Chatelard,  and  there 
are  several  mountain  paths,  which  are 
briefly  noticetl  below. 

1.  Aix  to  Chatelard  hy  Cusij.  Char- 
road.  6 J  hrs.'  walking.  —  About  2 
m.  from   Ai.x  is  the  village   of  Gresy 

PART   I. 


sur  Air,  near  to  which  is  a  pretty 
waterfall,  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of 
visitors.  Beyond  the  village  the  road 
gradually  ascends  along  the  Skrroz 
stream  to  an  umlulating  plateau,  where 
(.3  hrs.  from  Aix)  stands  the  village  of 
Ca.sy.  To  the  N.,  on  a  rock  washed 
by  the  Cheran,  are  the  extensive  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle.  The  road,  which 
has  hitherto  been  directed  to  the  NE., 
now  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  Sli., 
ascending  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Cheran.  On  the  opposite  bank  are 
seen  the  hamlet  of  Aiguebellettc  and 
the  castle  of  St.  Jacques.  Here  three 
singular  peaks,  or  rather  obelisks,  of 
rock  rise  abruptly  from  the  valley, 
standing  side  by  side,  with  an  interval 
of  but  a  fi'W  yards  between  thi'm.  The 
road  is  still  carried  along  the  1.  bank  at 
a  considerable  height  above  the  river, 
and  about  4^  m.  beyond  Cusy  passes 
opposite  the  village  of  Allices,  2  hrs. 
from  Cusy  the  Cheran  is  crossed  by  a 
very  ancient  bridge — Pont  de  Barnje  — 
the  foundations  of  which  are  said  to  be 
of  Roman  construction,  and  thencefor- 
ward the  road  keeps  to  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  stream.  [A  road  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Churan  leads  in  5^  hrs.  from  the 
Pont  de  Bange  by  Alleves  and  Mures 
to  Alby,  on  the  road  from  Aix  to  An- 
necy (§  12).]  Not  far  from  the  bridge, 
where  the  road  is  hemmed  in  between 
the  rocks  and  the  stream,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Givllt  de  Banye,  a  cavern  which 
contains  a  subterranean  lake,  216  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  entrance,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  gallery  about  270  yards 
in  length.  The  lake  appears  to  be 
about  100  yards  in  circumference,  but 
it  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored. 
Leaving  on  the  1.  hand  the  new  mad 
leading  by  the  Col  de  Lesehaux  (Rte. 
L)  to  Annecy,  the  road  to  Chatelard 
crosses  the  torrent  which  descends  from 
that  pass  by  the  Pont  de  la  Charnia, 
leaves  on  the  rt.  hand  a  bridge  over  the 
Cheran  leading  to  the  village  of  Lea 
Cheraines,  and  in  I^  hr.  from  the  Pont 
de  Bange  reaches 

Cliale'nr(l(l\[n :  chez  Lubin),  a  vilLige 
2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  composed  of  a 
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single  long  street  backed  by  a  steep 
escarpment  of  rocks.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  rises  the  steep  ridge 
of  the  Rosanne,  and  to  the  SE.  opens 
the  picturesque  upper  valley  of  the 
Cheran.  A  very  fine  view  of  the  valley 
and  the  surrounding  niounttiins  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ancient  castle,  standing 
on  a  rock  above  the  village.  This  is 
most  easily  reached  by  following  the 
road  up  the  valley,  which  descends  to 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  crosses  to  its 
rt.  bank.  ^  hr.  from  the  villnge  there 
is  a  second  bridge,  which  recrosses  the 
Cheran,  and  leads  to  a  shady  path  as- 
cending from  the  1.  bank  of  the  stream 
to  the  castle,  J  hr.  from  Chatelanl. 

2.  Bi/  the  Col  de  Praharno  and  Saint 
Offenge.    Mule-patli  in  5\  hrs. — Nearly 

2  hrs.  from  Aix,  on  the  road  to  Cusy, 
a  mule-path  turns  to  the  rt.,  crosses  the 
Sierro7.,  and  traverses  the  villages  ol" 
St.  Ojf'enge-Dessons  and  St.  Off'tnge- 
Dessns.  J'Vom  thence  a  steep  and  stony 
path  leads  up  to  the  Col  de  Praharno, 

3  hrs.  from  Aix,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  Lake  of  Bourgct  to  the  W. 
anil  the  Lake  of  Annccy  to  the  NE. 
The  path  descending  from  the  Co! 
winds  amidst  rich  pastures,  passing 
some  chalets  and  the  hamlet  of  Mon- 
tagny,  to  Arifh  (Inn :  che'z  Moucliet 
Laurent),  a  rather  large  village  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Cheran.  A 
steep  descent  leads  to  a  bridge  over  the 
lateral  stream  of  the  Noyer,  and  soon 
after  to  the  I'ont  de  les  Cheraines.  from 
whence  it  takes  15  niin.  to  gain  the 
road  to  Chatelard,  which  is  2\  hrs.  from 
the  Col. 

.3.  Bi/  /he  Col  de  la  Cochetia.  5^  hrs. 
— The  Col  de  la  Cochetta  is  a  notch 
sharply  cut  into  a  rocky  ridge  about 
h  ni.  farther  S.  than  the  Col  de  Pra- 
harno. The  approach  to  it  on  both 
sides  is  somewhat  longer  and  steeper. 
It  may  be  reached  from  Aix  by  the 
village  of  Trevignin,  or  else  by  the  road 
leading  from  Grosy  to  Cusy,  taking  a 
path  which  leaves  on  the  1.  the  two 
villages  of  St.  Offenge,  and  passes  the 
hamlets  of  Crosel,  Gonard,  and  Coral 
Yaulicr.     On  the  E.  side  of  the  Col  it 


joins  the  path  from  the  Col  de  Prabamo 
at  the  hamlet  of  Montagny. 

4.  By  the  Pas  de  la  Cluse.  5^  hrs. — 
A  bridle-path  leading  E.  from  Aix,  and 
ultimately  mounting  through  a  wooded 
ravine,  attains  in  nearly  1  hr.  (ascending) 
the  village  of  Trevignin.  Al)out  2  m. 
farther  is  Decampoux,  the  highest  ham- 
let. From  hence  the  path  winds  for  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  head  of 
the  glen,  whose  torrent  joins  the  Sicrroz 
b(dow  St.  Oifenge,  partly  over  a  rocky 
slo]ie,  partly  through  woods.  The 
highest  point  is  passed  in  traversing  a 
ridge  of  rock  before  reaching  the  pass. 
In  following  this  route  from  Chatelard 
to  Aix  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  path 
which  descends  the  glen  towards  the 
Sierroz,  as  that  involves  a  considerable 
detour.  Nearly  3  hrs.  from  Aix  are 
required  to  reach  the  Pas  de  la  Cluse,  a 
depression  between  grass-grown  rounded 
knolls,  that  leads  into  the  valley  of 
the  Noyer,  one  of  the  afHuents  of  the 
Cheran.  A  few  minutes  below  the  pass 
is  a  chalet  with  a  spring,  and  before 
long  the  path  gains  a  point  where  it 
overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Noyer  and 
the  princiiial  ranges  of  the  Ecanges. 
Exactly  o]iposite  is  the  ridge  of  the 
Margeria  (5,909')  ;  beyond  it  to  the  1. 
is  the  Rosanne,  between  Aillon  and 
Chatelard;  then  the  Cime  de  Belle vaux 
and  the  Mont  Trelod.  The  path  de- 
scends gradually,  winding  at  mid-height 
along  the  side  of  the  valley.  In  little 
more  than  1  hr.  it  reaches  Arith,  and  ia, 
2i  hrs.  Chatelard. 


Route  I. 

CnATELAKD    TO    CHAMBERT. 

The  Beauges  mountains  are  traversed 
in  all  directions  by  paths  lor  the  most 
part  of  no  diffictdty.  It  is  therefore! 
easy  to  nndtijdy  the  routes  which  a  tra-^ 
vellcr  may,  if  so  minded,  discover  for 
himself.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
indicate  the  more  interesting  paths. 

1.   Bij  the  Col  de  Plain   Palais.     6;| 
hrs.'  walking.  A  char-road. — Erom  the 
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Pont  ties  Ch'M-aiiies,  about  ?  hr.  below 
Cliatelard,  the  char-road  mounts  to  the 
villajrc  of  the  same  name  at  the  opening 
ot'  the  valley  of  the  Not/er.  A  road 
runs  along  both  banks  of  the  stream ; 
that  of  the  S.  side,  or  the  rt.  bank,  is 
the  better  for  vehicles.  On  that  side  is 
the  village  of  JVoi/er  (2,713'),  1  hr.  from 
Les  Clieraines,  2  hrs.  from  Chatchird. 
In  following  the  road  of  the  1.  bank,  the 
traveller  passes  near  the  remains  of  a 
Koman  aqueduct,  partly  cut  into  the 
rock,  known  to  the  natives  as  La  Creche. 
1  )ir.  ascending  from  Noyer  suffices  to 
reach  tlie  Col  de  Plain  Palais  (3.717'). 
A  gentle  descent  of  40  min.  leads  to 
the  village  of  Desert,  standing  on  a 
plateau  between  the  Motit  Margeria 
and  the  Dent  de  Nivolet.  Either  sum- 
mit may  be  reached  from  here,  but  the 
ascent  of  the  former  is  said  to  be  from 
this  side  ditficult  and  dangerous,  while 
the  view  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  from 
the  lower,  but  better  situated.  Dent  de 
Nivolet.  The  road  descending  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent,  round 
the  base  of  the  rocks  of  Cliaffardon,  in 
1  hr.  50  min.  from  the  Col  reaches  St. 
Jean  d'Arvey,  and  in  S^-  hrs.,  passing 
througli  very  agreeable  scenery  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Laisse.  attains  Cliandieiy. 

2.  By  the  Valley  of  Adlon  and  Tlioiiy. 
5j  hrs. —  ISTearly  opposite  to  Chatelard 
is  the  opening  of  the  picturesque  Vullce 
d'Aillun.  The  road  crosses  the  Cheran 
a  little  below  the  village,  and  after 
passing  sev.Tal  small  hamlets  reaches 
in  1  hr.  Aillon  le  Vieui;  standing  at  the 
W.  base  of  the  Rosanne.  1  hr.  farther  is 
the  highest  village,  yl(7/o?!  leJeune.  Here 
the  direct  way  to  Chambiiy  lies  to  the 
rt.,  or  SSW.,  through  a  short  glen,  and 
in  ^  hr.  reaches  the  Col  des  Pres.  The 
track  then  winds  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  in  1  hr.  reaches 
the  village  of  Tlioinj,  and  then  crossing 
the  vdlley  and  tiie  torrent  which  de- 
scends from  Desert,  joins  the  carriage- 
road  close  to  St.  Jean  d'Arvey. 

3.  By  the  Cfiartreu-^e  d' Aillon  and  the 
Col  de  Landar.  7^  hrs. — Above  the 
village  of  Aillon  le  Jenne,  2  hrs  from 
Chatelard,  a  narrow  defile,  wherein  are 

1 


seen  some  remains  of  ancient  forges, 
opens  to  the  E.  After  ^  hr.  the  prin- 
cijjal  track  turns  to  the  S.,  leading 
towards  Chambery,  while  another  path 
to  the  1.  is  the  entrance  to  the  Combe 
de  la  Chartreuse  d'Aillon.  This  is  an 
enclosure  formed  by  steep  mountain 
ridges,  a  natural  trough,  with  this 
single  opening,  so  narrow  that  it  was 
iormerly  closed  by  a  gate.  The  only 
o.her  access  is  by  a  difficult  pass — Col 
de  Feille — leading  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Cheran.  In  this  secluded  spot  for- 
merly stood  the  Chartreuse  d'Aillon,  a 
monastery  founded  in  1184,  once  rich 
and  extensive,  now  utterly  a  ruin.  It 
nn'ght,  however,  repay  the  visit  of  a 
competent  antiquary.  The  rich  pastures 
of  the  valley  produce  a  kind  of  cheese, 
called  vac/ierin,  which  is  much  es- 
teemed. 

Returning  to  the  point  where  the 
jiatlis  diverge,  1  hr.  suffices  to  reach 
the  Col  de  Landar,  lying  E.  of  the 
pointed  summit  of  the  Mont  Ga- 
loppaz,  a  peak  commanding  a  very 
fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Isere. 
The  picturesque  village  of  La  Thuile 
lies  J  hr.  below  the  Col,  at  the  N. 
foot  of  a  ridge  which  on  the  S.  side 
immediately  overlooks  Montmelian. 
From  thence  it  is  a  walk  of  3  hrs.  to 
Chambery,  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Laisse  torrent,  passing  the  village  of  the 
same  name  about  7  m.  below  La  Thuile. 
It  is  also  pOssihk'  to  descend  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Laisse  by  the  village  of 
I'uisgros,  from  whence  the  ascent  of  the 
Oaloppaz  may  be  made  in  3  hrs.  In 
t'le  ascent  the  botanist  may  find  Lactuca 
Plitniieri,  Tozzia  ulpina,  Tulipa  celsiana, 
and  other  rare  plants. 

4.  By  St-  Pierre  d'Albiyny.  A\  hrs. 
by  char-road  to  St.  Pierre  ;  railway  to 
Ci)aml)ory  l.'S  m. — Though  a  consi- 
derable detour,  this  is  the  easiest  way 
t(i  reach  Chambery  from  Chatelard,  Bv 
taking  the  short-cuts  a  pedestrian  may 
much  abridge  the  distance.  From 
Chatelard  the  road  descends  to  the  level 
of  the  Cheran,  and  crosses  to  its  I.  bank, 
reaching  in  45  min.  the  pretty  village 
i  of  Ecole,  at  the  junction  of  two  lateral 
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valleys  with  the  main  torrent  of  the 
Cheran.  The  road  mounts  nearly  clue 
S.  through  the  rt.  hand  valley,  and  in 
2  hrs.  from  Chatelard  passes  Sainte 
lie/ne,  the  highest  A'illage.  An  ascent 
of  I  hr.  leads  to  the  Col  du  Frene,  which 
commands  a  very  fine  view  of  t!ie  valley 
of  the  Isere  and  the  ranges  beyond  it ; 
the  road  descends  in  long  zigzags,  but 
a  jiedestrian  may  avoid  these,  and  so 
reach  in  I  hr.  St.  Pierre  d'Albigny. 
The  station  for  the  rly.  to  Montmelian 
and  Chambery  is  rather  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  village.  By  this  route  a 
pedestrian  may  easily  reach  Chatelard 
from  Chamberv  in  5  hrs. 


EOCTE    K. 


chatelard  to  albertville. 


The  road  from  Chatelard  to  St.  Pierre 
d'Albigny  turns  aside  from  the  valley  of 
the  Cheran  atEcole  (see  last  Rte.).  Fol- 
lowing up  the  main  valley  from  that 
village,  the  traveller  reaches  its  termina- 
tion at  the  ruins  of  the  Benedictine  priory 
of  Bdlavcmx,  standing  at  the  junction 
of  three  mount  lin  torrents.  Following 
that  which  mounts  towards  SSW.,  he 
may  reach  the  Col  de  la  Chacette,  from 
whence  a  foot-path  descends  in  steep 
zigzags  to  Frcttorive,  on  the  old  road 
troni  St.  Pierre  to  Albertville.  A  more 
direct  way  lies  through  the  wild  glen 
which  descends  nearly  due  AV.  to  the 
ruins  of  the  priory,  called  Combe  de 
Btllavaux.  After  crossing  the  torrent 
several  times,  the  path  reaches  the  chalet 
of  Chafuinct,  where  it  divides.  The  1. 
hand  path  mounts  to  a  pass  called 
Croix  de  Veraisse,  leading  NE.  by  the 
lillage  of  Seitencx  to  Faverges,  6  hrs. 
from  Chatelard.  The  way  to  Albertville 
mounts  by  the  rt.  hand  path  to  the  pass 
of  Haul  du  Four,  from  whence  it  descends 
to  Verrens,  and  in  6  hrs.  from  Chatelard 
reaches  Albertville  (S  12). 


EOUTE  L. 
CHATELARD  TO  ANNECT. 

A  new  and  direct  road  has  been  for 
some  time  in  course  of  construction,  and 
is  probably  now  completed;  but  to  a 
pedestrian,  either  of  the  two  mountain- 
paths  indicated  below  vfill  be  found 
more  interesting:  — 

I .  Bi/  the  Col  de  Leachaux.  Char-road 
6  hrs.'  walking. — As  far  as  the  Pont  de 
la  Charnia,  f  hr.  from  Chatelard,  this 
route  follows  the  main  road  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Cheran  (Kte.  H).  The 
road  to  Annccy  here  turns  to  the  NE., 
ascending  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Leschaux  torrent.  A  slight  detour  by 
the  old  road  on  the  opposite  bank  leads 
to  the  Pont  dn  Diable,  a  bridge  thrown 
over  the  torrent  at  a  point  where  it  has 
cut  a  deep  and  narrow  cleft  through  the 
rock.  Passing  the  village  of  Ghpigny, 
2 1  hrs.'  steady  walking  will  lead  to  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  portions  of  the  scattered  vil- 
lage oi  Leschaux.  The  church  (3,047') 
stands  close  to  the  top  of  the  Col.  The 
highest  point  of  the  long  ridge  of  the 
Mont  Semnoz,  NNW.  of  Leschaux,  may 
be  reached  in  H  hr.  from  the  village. 
The  height,  though  only  about  5,900  tt., 
suffices  to  give  an  extremely  fine  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  Savoy  Alps.  It  is 
possible  to  descend  from  the  summit  to 
Annecy,  but  a  local  guide  is  required. 
From  the  Col  the  road  descends  for 
about  1 1  hr.,  gaining  on  the  way  some  fine 
views  over  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  and  then 
reaching  the  level  of  the  plain,  joins  the 
road  from  Albertville  (§  12)  along  the 
W.  shore  of  the  lake,  near  the  village  of 
St.  Jorio,  l:f  hr.  distant  from  Annecy. 

2.  By  the  Cul  d'Entrevernes.  —  In 
ascending  to  Leschaux  from  the  Pont 
de  la  Charnia,  about  J  hr.  above  the 
bridge,  a  path  turns  off  lo  the  rt.  at  the 
hamlet  of  Entreves,  leading  to  Belle- 
combe,  and  thence  to  the  Col  d'En- 
trevernes, a  low  pass  at  the  head  of  a 
glen  containing  the  single  small  village 
of  Entieuernes.     The  mule-path  which 
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crosses  the  Col  joins  the  road  to  Annccy 
at  Duingt,  tlie  most  picturesque  point 
on  the  shore.-*  of  tiie  lake.  , 

3.  By  the  Col  de  Cherel.— At  Ecole, 
in  the  upper  valley  o(  the  Choran  (Rte. 
I),  a  valley  opens  towards  tlieNE, which 
leads  by  tlic  viHage  of  Jarsy  to  the  Col 
de  Cherel,  between  the  Mont  Trelod  and 
the  Rocher  d'Arealin.  The  first-named 
mountain  is  sometimes  ascended  for  tlie 
sake  of  the  view,  and  is  interesting;  to 
the  botanist  for  the  rare  plants,  such  as 
Cephalaria  Alpiiia,  Pedicularis  Barre- 
lieii,  &c.,  that  have  been  found  there. 
From  the  Col  the  glen  descends  nearly 
I  due  N.  to  Clievaline  and  Doussard,  vil- 
'  lagesstandingneartheS.  cndof  theLake 
\  of  Annecy,  and  close  to  the  road  which 
runs  along  its  western  bank  (§  12,  lite.  B). 


SECTION  11. 

TARENTAISE   DISTRICT. 

The  name  Tarentaise  properly  belongs 
to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Iserc,  above 
Hopital  Conflans,  with  its  tributary 
valleys.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
— the  valley  of  the  Doron — drains  most 
of  the  higher  summits  of  the  range  of 
high  Alps  separating  the  Iserc  from 
the  Arc.  The  first  of  these  rivers  rises 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Col  d'lseran, 
while  the  principal  source  of  the  Arc  is 
close  to  the  southern  side  of  the  same 
pass,  and  both  streams  unite  at  Cha- 
mousset,  about  45  m.  in  a  direct  line 
W.  of  the  Col.  The  Alpine  group  in 
question  is  therefore  perfectly  defined, 
and  connected  with  the  main  range  of 
the  Graian  Alps  only  at  a  single  point 
by  the  isihmus-like  ridge  of  the  Col 
d'lseran.  It  is  to  this  group,  ami  to  the 
main  valley  of  the  Is^ere,  from  Chamous- 
set  to  its  source,  that  we  restrict  the 
present  section,  under  the  denomination 
Tarentaise  district  ;  the  greater  [jart  of 
it  being  included  in  that  province  of 
Savoy.     From  its  source  to  Aiguebelle, 


near  to  its  junction  with  the  Isere,  the 
Arc  describes  a  semicircle  whose  diameter 
is  about  40  m.  in  length.  The  Isere, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  interval  between 
its  source  and  the  junction,  forms  a 
tolerably  regular  zigzag,  or  reversed  w, 
whose  re-entering  angle,  where  stands 
the  town  of  Moutiers,  is  pretty  near  to 
the  centre  of  the  semicircle  formed  by 
the  Arc.  The  direction  of  these  succes- 
sive joints  of  the  valley  of  the  Isere 
appears  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  forces  that  have  elevated  this  jiortion 
of  the  Alps;  but  as  regards  the  position 
of  the  principal  peaks,  and  the  direction 
of  the  secondary  valleys,  no  part  of  the 
Al]'s  shows  so  little  trace  of  regularity 
as  this  district  The  reason  may  pro- 
bably be  that  it  is  mainly  composed  of 
slightly  altered  sedimentary  rocks, 
which  have  yielded  so  extensively  to 
erosive  action,  whether  that  of  water 
or  of  ice,  as  to  preserve  little  trace  of 
their  original  conformatiou. 

The  higher  portions  of  the  Taren- 
taise Alps  were  till  of  late  very  im- 
perfectly known,  and  very  ill  depicted 
in  the  general  maps  published  by  the 
War  Department  at  Turin.  Even  in 
the  first  edition  of  Joanne's  'Guide  to 
Savoy,'  the  latest  and  best  work  upon 
this  part  of  the  Alps,  to  which  the 
Editor  is  indebted  for  much  useful  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  more  ac- 
cessible districts,  many  of  the  serious 
errore  of  preceding  writers  were  repeated. 
Witliout  adverting  to  the  singuhir 
series  of  errors  by  which  a  peak  which 
has  no  real  existence  came  to  be  repre- 
sented on  nearly  all  existing  maps,  and 
to  have  ascribed  to  it  a  height  excoed- 
ing  13,000  feet  (see  Rte.  B),  it  suffices 
to  say  that  the  highest  summit  properly 
belonging  to  the  Tarentaise  has  been 
j)laced  on  the  maps  in  a  completely  false 
position,  and  under  a  name  (Aiguille 
de  la  Vanoise)  by  which  it  is  unknown 
to  the  natives  of  the  district.  It  is  to 
the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
William  Mathews,  jun.,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club  that  we 
owe  the  first  accurate  account  of  the 
higher  peaks  of  this  group.    In  addition 
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to  his  valuable  paper  In '  Peaks,  Passes, 
and  Glaciers,'  the  Editor  received  from 
that  gentleman  much  other  valuable 
information,  obtained  by  him  in  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  the  same  district,  during 
which  he  reached  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Mont  Pourri.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  culminating  point  of  this  group 
is  the  Grande  Cctsse  {12,780'),  lying  NE. 
(if  tlie  C-()l  de  la  Vanoise  ;  next  in  heiglit 
is  the  Mont  Po?»t/ (1-2, t91'},  between 
the  Val  Pesey  and  Ste.  Foi  ;  while  the 
third  peak  is  the  Dent  Pamssee  ( 1 2. 1  -S  7'), 
W,  of  Termignon.  The  Grande  Motte, 
and  several  summits  in  the  range  N.  of 
the  valley  of  the  Arc,  appear  to  exceed 
11,500  ft.  'J'he  accommodition  avail- 
able for  strangers  in  this  district  is  but 
indifferent,  and  is  especially  bad  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  Isere,  which 
would  infallibly  become  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite resorts  of  mountaineers  if  decent 
quarters  were  to  be  found  there.  The 
occasional  passage  of  strangers  has  as 
yet  produced  no  other  effect  than  to 
create  a  general  desire  to  extract  as 
large  a  sum  as  possible  from  the  pocket 
of  the  next  traveller.  Though  the  inn  is 
far  from  good,  Pralognan  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  eligible  place  for 
a  mountaineer's  head-quarters.  (See 
Ete.  E.) 

The  geological  structure  of  theTaren- 
taise  Alps  has  given  rise  to  discussions 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  seit^nce.  The  reversal 
of  the  natural  order  of  superposition  in 
strata  that  have  been  extensively  dis- 
turbed is  a  phenomenon  not  very  un- 
common in  the  Alps,  but  nowhere  has 
it  taken  place  so  extensively,  and  under 
such  singular  circumstances,  as  in  this 
part  of  Savoy.  Between  the  zone  of 
crystalline  rocks  extending  from  St. 
jV'axime  de  Beaufort  to  the  valley  of 
the  Komanche,  and  the  still  more  con- 
siderable metamorphic  mass  of  the  Gra- 
ians,  rocks  of  varied  mineral  composi- 
tion, chiefly  belonging  to  the  carboni- 
ferous scries,  fill  the  greater  ]iortion  of 
the  area  which  once  apparently  formed 
a  trough,  but  where  by  subsequent  dis- 
turbance they  have  been  raised  more  than 


I'i.OitO  ft.  above  the  sea-levcl.  Beds  of 
anthracite,  often  thick  enough  to  be 
worked  for  fuel,  are  extremely  fre- 
quent throughout  this  formation,  and 
are  often  associated  with  black  argil- 
laceous slates,  abounding  in  impres- 
sions of  ferns,  cither  identical  with, 
or  nearly  allied  to,  undoubted  carbo- 
niferous species.  In  the  midst  of 
the  carboniferous  zone  a  narrow  strip 
of  liassic  rock-,  containing  belemniccs 
and  other  chnraeteristic  fossils,  runs 
parallel  to  the  general  strike  of 
the  strata,  from  NE.  to  SW.,  and  by 
the  peculiarity  of  its  relations  with 
the  earlier  formations  has  raised  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  some  geologists  as 
to  the  value  of  paleontological  evi- 
dence in  the  identification  of  strata. 
Sometimes  the  carboniferous  rocks 
appear  bodily  to  overlie  the  lias, 
sometimes  a  thin  bed  of  the  former 
appears  intercalated  in  conformable 
stratification  between  two  of  the  latter. 
An  instance  of  the  latter  phenomenon, 
which  was  first  noticed  by  Elic  de  Beau- 
mont, and  has  been  since  constantly 
visited  by  geologists,  is  seen  near  to  the 
high-road  from  Albertville  to  iVIouticrs 
(Rte.  A),  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent  a  short 
way  above  the  village  of  Petit  Cceur, 
near  to  the  junction  of  the  crystalline 
with  the  sedimentary  rocks.  M.  Mor- 
tillet  has  called  attention  to  a  neigh- 
bouring locality  at  La  Cudraz,  near 
Brian9on,  on  the  SW.  side  of  thelsere, 
where  both  carboniferous  and  secondary 
rocks  are  involved  in  the  folds  of  the 
metamorphic  crystalline  slates. 


EODTE    A. 

CHAMBERT    TO    EOURG    ST.  JIAURICE. 

Ki!nin(~tre3  Eng.  miles 

Mnntmtli.in  (by  railway)  U  ,SJ 

ClianiousAet     .         .        '.     14  SJ 

Albertville  vby  road)      .    2-2  ]/:;| 

IVioutiers         .        .        .     2S  ItI 

Aime       ....     1;")^  yf 

liourg  St.  Maurice         .     14|  9 
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lite.  A)  fjur  trains  run  daily  on  the 
Victor  Eraniaimei  rly.  A  line  from 
tla'Dce  to  Ailjcrtville  and  Annecy  is 
projected.  An  omnibus,  corri'Sponding 
with  each  train,  jtlies  to  Albertvilie  in 
2^  hrs.,  and  at  1  v.m.  a  diligence  starts, 
which  reaches  Mouiiers  at  6.  A  traveller 
may  iiroceed  on  the  same  evening  to 
Bouig St.  JIaurice  with  the  courier,  avIio 
arrives  there  about  8. .30  p.m. 

After  crossing  the  Isere  the  new  road 
runs  along  the  embankment  ■which  re- 
tains the  rt,  bank  of  that  river.  To  the 
1..  at  the  bast'  'it  tlie  mountain,  is  the  old 
road  from  Montmelian.  traversing  the 
viilage  of  Gr^xy,  which  abounds  in 
Koman  renuiins.  To  the  N\V.  the 
valley  is  enclosed  by  the  rugged  ridge 
which  divides  the  Combe  de  Bcllavaux 
(§  111,  lite.  K^  from  the  Isere.  About 
4  m.  from  Albertvilie  the  new  road, 
which  is  hot,  dusty,  and  disagreeable 
fur  the  pedestrian,  joins  the  old  road 
near  the  point  where  the  path  to  Fa- 
verges  by  the  Col  de  Tamie  turns  to  the 
K..  and  another  less  frequented  track 
goes  by  the  llant  du  Four  to  Bellavaux. 

Albertvilie  (Inns  :  Balances,  well 
spoken  of;  Nord,  not  recommended; 
II.  de  Londres;  Parfaite  Union)  is  the 
modern  name  given  by  the  late  Knig 
Charles  Albert  to  two  small  towns 
standing  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Arly,  close  to  its  junciion  with  the 
Isere.  The  name  is,  however,  usually 
confined  to  the  town  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Arly,  formerly  called  Ilopital,  while 
its  opjiosiie  neighbour,  Cunjicms,  built 
on  tiie  slope  of  a  hill,  is  still  generally 
known  by  its  ancient  name.  The  road 
to  Moutiers,  after  crossing  the  Arly, 
passes  under  Conflans,  leaving  on  the  rt. 
hand  the  extensive  smelting  houses 
where  the  ore  from  the  mines  of  I\Iacot 
and  Pesey  is  reduced.  Having  hitherto 
followed  tlij  direction  of  NE.,  it  now 
bends  to  the  SSE.,and  about  4  m.  from 
Albertvilie  runs  close  under  the  ancient 
castle  of  La  Badiie.  The  valley  here 
contracts  to  a  narrow  gorge,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  road  the  embankment  has  en. 
croi'ciied  on  the  bed  of  the  Isere.  Just 
before  reaching  La  livclie  Cevins  (iiui : 


Croix  Blanche^  8  ni.  from  Albertvilie, 
a  bridge  across  the  Isere  leads  to 
the  village  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  1. 
bank,  and  a  path  leads  to  Aiguebulle 
(§1)  by  the  Cvl  de  Busmont.  From 
La  lioeiie  Cevins  the  road  is  carried 
through  a  Very  beautiful  part  of  the 
valley,  and  nearly  2  m.  f.irther  reaches 
a  delile  called  Pas  deBrian^nn,  formerly 
commanded  by  two  castles,  now  in  ruins. 
Under  the  Chuteaur  de  Briangoii  a 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  spans  the  river, 
here  contracted  to  a  torrent.  About  2 
m.  farther,  after  leaving  the  defile, 
the  road  passes  near  to  a  fine  water- 
fall of  the  Gluiae,  along  which  stream 
the  path  from  the  Col  de  la  Loiize 
(§  12,  Kte.  G)  descends  to  the  ham- 
let of  Petit  Ca'ur.  This  part  of  the  val- 
ley is  interesting  to  the  botanist  as 
well  as  the  geologist.  Amongst  other 
scarce  plants,  Curlina  nebrodensls  has 
been  found  near  the  Chateaux  de  Brian- 
9on,  and  Acliillca  nobdis  is  abundant 
near  jSIoutiers.  A  pedestrian  should 
take  the  old  road,  which  is  better  shatled 
and  more  picturesque,  in  preference  to 
the  new  one,  which  avoids  the  hamlet 
of  Grand  Cteur,  opposite  to  the  glen 
which  mounts  SW.  to  the  Col  de  la  Ma- 
deleine (lite.  I).  After  passing  Aiijue- 
blanche,  8  m.  from  La  Roche  Cevins, 
the  road  ascends  above  a  gorge,  the 
lower  jjart  of  which  is  too  narrow  to 
give  space  for  a  passage,  and  then  de- 
scends to  iMoutiers,  often  called,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction, 

Mouiiers  Tarenfaise  (Inns :  Coti- 
ronne,  much  imin'oved,  reasonable 
prices;  H.  des  Diligences),  formerly  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Tarentaise, 
standing  at  a  height  of  about  1,600 
ft.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Doron  with 
the  Isere.  The  cathedral,  though  in 
part  very  ancient,  does  not  apjjcar  in- 
teresting. The  passes  leading  from 
Moutiers  to  the  valley  of  the  Arc  are 
described  in  Ktes.  E,  F,  G,  and  11. 
Those  who  wish  to  make  a  halt  in  this 
neighbourhood  will  find  better  quarters 
at  Brides  Ics  Bains  (Rte.  E)  than  at 
Moutiers. 

Less  thau  a  mile  S.  of  the  town  are 
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the  salt-springs  of  Salins,  where  there  is 
a  small  bathing  establishment,  and  an 
hotel  (des  Bains),  where  about  thirty 
patients  are  usually  found  during  the 
season.  The  water  contains  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  common  salt  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  along  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  other 
salts.  The  chief  utility  of  the  springs 
arises  frum  the  salt-works,  wherein 
culinary  salt  is  extracted  in  large  quan- 
tities. This  operation,  carried  on  in  a 
large  building  close  to  the  town  of 
Moutiers,  deserves  examination.  The 
process  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  yet  quite 
effectual.  The  water  from  the  springs 
is  conducted  through  a  long  succession 
of  .sheds  through  gutters,  from  which  it 
is  alldwed  to  drop  slowly  over  faggots 
of  thin  twigs,  and  is  finally  brought  into 
a  building,  where  it  trickles  down  avast 
number  of  cords  arranged  vertically  in 
frames.  The  effect  is  to  deposit  on  the 
branches  of  the  faggots  and  the  cords 
the  greater  part  of  the  calcareous  salts 
which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
common  salt,  which  is  then  evaporated 
with  a  comparatively  trifling  expendi- 
ture of  fuel.  When  the  deposit  of  stalac- 
titic  matter  has  become  excessive,  the  fag- 
gots are  renewed,  and  the  cords  cleaned 
of  their  load  by  a  few  blows  of  a  mallet. 

The  salt-springs  of  Salins  rise  at  the 
S.  base  of  the  Hoc  du  Diahle,  a  peak 
immediately  E.  of  Moutiers.  The  view 
from  the  summit  (about  8,200')  is  said 
to  be  very  fine.  It  may  be  reached 
without  difficulty  in  about  4  hrs.  from 
the  town,  and  if  the  traveller  be  bound 
for  Bourg  St.  JIaurice,  he  may  descend 
from  the  top  by  the  N.  slope  of  the 
mountain  to  the  high-road  opposite 
St.  Marcel. 

A  diligence  plies  between  Moutiers 
and  Bourg  St.  Maurice ;  but  it  starts  at 
an  inconveniently  early  hour — 3.30  a.m. 
The  charge  (to  a  stranger)  for  a  one- 
horse  carriage  is  25  fr.  Above  Moutiers 
the  Isere  makes  a  second  acute  angle, 
resuming  its  original  direction  from 
NE.  to  S\V.  The  road,  which  through- 
out the  valley  keeps  to  the  rt.  bank,  at 


first  enters  a  narrow  gorge  overlooked 
by  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
IMoutiers  ;  then,  as  the  valley  opens,  it 
passes  the  village  of  St.  Marcel,  till  at 
a  second  still  narrower  d' file,  called  De- 
troit du  Ciel,  where  roches  moutonnep.s 
attest  the  former  passage  of  a  glacier, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  mount  the  rocky 
slope  to  a  height  of  800  or  900  ft.  above 
tlie  Isere.  In  the  next  open  basin,  amid 
vineyards  and  fine  trees,  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Cent/on  has  preserved  the  name 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
trict. To  the  S.  is  seen  the  summit  of 
the  Mont  Jovit  (8,o73'),  said  to  com- 
mand a  still  finer  view  than  the  Roc  du 
Diable.  A  path  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  former  mountain  leads  to  Bozel 
(Rte.  E)  in  4  hrs.  After  passing F///c</e 
the  road  reaches  Aime  (Inn:  Au  Petit 
St.  Bernard),  anciently  Axuma,  one  of 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Centrcnes,  still 
containing  many  Roman  remains.  For 
the  pass  to  Beaulort  by  the  Col  du 
Cormet,  see  §  12.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Isere  is  the  village  of  Macot, 
whence  it  is  a  walk  of  2  hrs.  up  the 
valley  which  opens  to  the  S.  to  the  ex- 
tensive Mines  of  Macot.  Paths  lead 
from  the  mines  into  the  Val  Pesey,  and 
also  to  Champagny  (Rte.  C). 

Above  Aime  the  valley  is  somewhat 
bare,  and  about  4  m.  farther,  at  the 
village  of  Bellenlre,  the  last  vines 
are  seen.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  through  the  opening  of  the 
Val  Pesey  (Rte.  C),  there  is  on  one  side 
a  fine  view  of  the  snowy  peak  of  the 
Mont  Pourri,  and  on  tlie  other  of  the 
range  separating  the  Val  Pesey  from 
the  Val  de  Preniou.  Approaching 
Bourg  St.  Maurice,  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard  comes  well  into  view,  and 
appears  to  be  the  natural  termination 
of  the  valley  of  the  Isere.  After  pass- 
ing a  wide  torrent  from  the  N.,at  about 
9  m.  from  Aime,  the  road  reaches 

Bourg  St.  Maurice  (Inns:  II.  des 
Voyageurs,  fair  accommodation,  charges 
not  unreasonable;  H.  Royal),  a  small 
town  (2,792'),  where  the  nitc-tiog  of 
the  routes  from  Aosta  by  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  from  St.  Gervais  by  the 
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Col  du  Bonhomme,  and  from  Laiislc- 
boiirg  by  the  Col  d'lseran,  witli  the 
main  road  of  the  valley  of  the  Isere, 
produces  a  considerable  amount  of 
traffic. 


Route  B. 
bockg  st.  maurice  to  lanslebourg, 

BV    TUE    COL    d'ISEUAN. 
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This  is  a  very  interesting  route,  the 
scenery  of  the  Upper  Is^re,  especially 
below  Tignes,  being  very  beautiful  ;  but 
it  is  subject  to  the  serious  drawback  of 
the  utter  want  of  decent  accommodation 
throughout  the  entire  distance  between 
the  above-named  places.  An  imperial 
road  is  however  in  progress,  and  cannot 
fail  to  lead  to  the  opening  of  some 
decent  inns  on  the  way. 

After  passing  a  square  tower,  said  to 
date  from  the  4th  century,  the  road 
leading  from  Bourg  St.  Maurice  to  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  crosses 
first  the  Versoie  torrent  descending  from 
the  Col  de  Bonhomme,  and  then  the  Re- 
cluse, which  flows  from  the  first-named 
pass,  and  reaches  the  village  of  Scez 
(2,9.53'),  where  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Isere,  turning  first  E.  and  then  SSE., 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  main 
chain  of  the  Graian  Alps  to  the  E.  and 
the  Tarentaise  group  to  the  W.  The 
new  road,  open  for  traffic  to  Ste.  Foi, 
mounts  along  the  Isere,  amid  scenery 
continually  increasing  in  beauty  and 
grandeur,  traverses  the  village  of  Longe- 
foy,  passes  withm  sight  of  several  other 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  after  a  rather 
steep  ascent,  in  2i  hrs.  from  Bourg  St. 
Maurice  reaches 

SainteFoi  (Inns  :  H.  du  Mont  Blanc, 


poor  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  Tignes — 
fleas  in  abundance  ;  several  other  inns 
appear  siillmore  mean  and  dirty),  beauti- 
fully situated  (3.209')  above  the  junction 
with  tiie  Isere  of  a  torrent  which  drain-;  a 
/  portion  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Ruiior  and 
1  the  N.  side  of  tlie  Ormelune.  (For  the 
passes  leading  ij  the  Val  Grisanche.  see 
§  15,  Rte.  C.)  Nearly  opposite  to  Ste. 
Foi  is  the  magnificent  peak  of  the  Mont 
Pou:  ri,  sometimes  called  Chaffe  Qaarre, 
the  second  in  height  of  the  Tarentaise 
Alps  (see  Rte.  C).  rising  in  one  unbroken 
mass  from  the  bank  of  the  Isere  to  the 
height  of  12,491  ft.,  ami  foiiiiing  the 
most  conspicuous  object  throughout  this 
part  of  the  valley.  About  ^  lir.  farther 
up  the  valley  is  La  T/tuile  i/e  Ste.  Foi, 
with  an  inn  (H.  des  Voyageurs)  better 
than  any  higher  up  in  the  valley, 
but  without  fresh  meat.  Fran9ois  Ruet, 
a  chamois  hunter  and  fisherman,  lives 
here,  and  though  no  longer  a  young 
man,  would  be  useful  as  a  guide  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  (iame  of  all 
kinds  is  abundant  here,  and  bears  are 
not  uncommon.  [From  this  village  an 
agreeable  and  easy  excursion  may  be 
made  to  the  Croix  de  Ftvillette,  one  of 
the  minor  peaks  of  the  Ormelune,  com- 
manding a  very  fine  view  of  the  range 
of  ^lont  Blanc  and  the  nearer  Alps  of. 
Savoy.  It  is  probable  that  the  highest 
point  of  the  Ormelune  (10,833')  may  be 
accessible  from  this  side.  The  most 
agreeable  way  to  return  to  La  Tliuile 
is  by  the  track  leading  from  the  Col 
du  Clou  (§15,  Rte.  C).  The  scenery 
in  descending  towards  the  Lsere  is  varied 
and  beautiful.] 

Above  La  Thuile  the  mule-path  to 
Tignes  mounts  through  a  forest,  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  valley. 
A  very  striking  position  is  that  of  the 
hamlet  of  La  Cure,  standing  just  below 
an  impending  glacier  of  the  Mont  Pourri, 
which  from  time  to  time  launches  against 
it  masses  of  ice  and  rocks.  Farther  on, 
near  the  hamlet  of  Bioiey,  the  traveller 
crosses  a  torrent  fed  by  one  of  the  largest 
glaciers  of  the  Sassiere,and  forming  a  fine 
cascade  close  to  the  bridge.  After  cross- 
ing another  ridge,  the  path  descends  to 
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the  level  of  the  Isere,  and  soon  reaches 
a  green  basin  where  stands  the  village 
of  Breviires,  viith  a  poorcabaret.  Among 
many  interesting  plants  found  in  this 
part  of  the  valley,  the  botanist  will  ob- 
serve the  beautiful  Cvrtusa  3Iatthioli, 
growing  on  steep  damp  rocks  near  the 
banks  of  torrents.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
valley  the  ravine  of  La  Sache  leads  by 
the  Col  of  the  same  name  to  the  Val 
Pesey  (Rte.  C).  A  little  farther  S.  is 
the  pleasant  Alp  of  IMarai,  worth  a 
visit  for  its  noble  view  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  range.  Thence  the  traveller  may 
reach  the  Lac  de  Tignes  without  re- 
descending  to  the  valley.  Beyond 
Brevieres  the  path  to  Tignes  crosses 
the  Isere  by  a  wooden  bridge,  mounts 
through  a  ]iiiie  forest  along  the  moun- 
tain  side,  in  order  to  avoid  an  impass- 
able ravine  through  which  the  stream 
forces  its  way,  then  descends  nearly  to 
the  bank,  until  in  1  hr.  from  Brevieres 
the  valley  opens  out  again  at  the  moun- 
tain village  of 

Tignes  (5,415'),  Standing  on  a  grassy 
plain  at  the  junctidu  with  the  Isere  of 
the  torrents  from  the  Lac  de  Tignes 
and  the  Lac  de  la  Sassiere.  There 
was  here  in  1864  but  one  inn,  kept  by 
Florentin  Revial.  It  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, but  is  still  ])Oor,  dirty,  and 
dear.  The  position  of  Tignes  is  very 
beautiful  and  attractive  to  the  moun- 
taineer. At  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  la 
Sassiere,  and  in  immediate  connection 
with  no  less  than  eight  high  passes, 
leading  into  as  many  different  valleys, 
it  requires  nothing  but  a  decent  inn 
to  make  it  a  frequent  resort  of  Alpine 
travellers.  The  passes  leading  from 
hence  are — 1.  Col  de  la  Gailletta  to 
Val  de  Khcmes.  2.  Col  de  Galese  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Oreo.  3.  Col  de 
I'Iseran  to  Lanslebourg.  4.  Col  de  I^a- 
rossor  to  the  valley  of  the  same  name. 
6.  Col  de  la  Lei«se  to  Entre-deux-Eaux. 
6.  Col  du  Palet  to  Champagny.  7  and 
8.  Col  de  Tourne,  and  Col  de  la  Sache, 
both  leading  to  Val  Pesey.  The  two 
first  are  described  in  Chap.  V.,  and  the 
last  five  are  noticed  iu   the  two  next 


Rtes.  [The  most  interesting  excursion 
to  be  made  from  Tignes  is  the  ascent  of 
the  Aiguille  de  la  Sassiere,  moderately 
easy  of  access  to  ])ractised  mountaineers, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  linest  pano- 
ramic views  in  this  part  of  the  Alpine 
chain.  An  account  of  the  ascent  is 
I  given  by  Mr.  ISIathews  in  the  second 
i  series  of  'Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.' 
j  Having  crossed  the  Isere,  he  mounted 
by  the  S.  side  of  the  fine  waterfall  oppo- 
site the  village,  formed  by  the  torrent 
descending  from  the  Lac  de  la  Sassiere. 
Above  the  fall  the  torrent  is  crossed  by 
a  wooden  bridge,  and  a  path  leads  into 
an  upland  glen,  in  the  centre  of  which 
lies  the  L<ic  de  la  Sassiere.  Looking 
up  the  glen  to  a  large  glacier  which 
appears  to  close  its  upper  end,  over 
which  lies  the  way  to  the  Col  de  la 
Gailletta  (§  15),  the  Aiguille  is  seen  on 
the  1.  hand,  presenting  a  range  of  steep 
rocks  surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  snow, 
and  rising  into  a  dome  of  snow  at  its 
further  or  E.  extremity.  At  the  W. 
end  towards  Tignes  is  a  buttress  of  the 
mountain,  connected  by  a  snowy  arete 
with  the  snow  cornice  above  mentioned. 
Ascending  by  the  western  buttress,  IMr. 
Mathews,  with  his  guide,  Michel  Croz 
of  Chiniouni,  gained  the  upper  snow 
calotte  by  a  notch  in  the  ridge,  and  then 
without  further  difficulty,  reached  the 
summit,  12,326  ft.  in  height,  taking  a 
mean  of  the  nearly  concordant  baro- 
metric measurement  of  Mr.  Mathews, 
and  the  trigometric  measurement  by 
M.  Coraboeuf.  The  summit  had  been 
reached  about  40  years  before  by  a 
native  of  the  valley,  who  had  erected  a 
cross,  of  which  some  fragments  were 
found  by  Mr.  Mathews.  In  a  favour- 
able state  of  the  snow,  it  is  easy  to 
descend,  in  great  part  by  glissades,  over 
steep  snow-slopes  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  towards  Brevieres.  By  that 
way  Mr.  Mathews  eifected  the  descent 
in  2  hrs.  5  min.] 

The  valley  of  the  Isere  between  Ste. 
Foi  .and  the  Col  d'Iseran  is  sometimes 
called  Val  de  Tignes,  and,  in  addition 
to  its  other  attractions,  is  interesting  to 
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the  geologist,  as  marking  the  limit 
between  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
Graian  range  and  the  sedimentary  strata 
of  the  Tarentaise,  and  to  the  botanist, 
because  of  tlie  many  rare  Alpine  plants 
which  it  produces.  Among  others  may 
be  mentioned  JJruha  fiitjida  and  D. 
nivalis,  O.ri/tropi.s  Gaudini,  Gentiana 
punctula,  G.  brachi/plnilUi  and  G.  ienclhi, 
PediculiirisiO'teu  and  P.ccnisia,  Frimu/a 
j  pedemontana  (on  the  rt.  hand  of  the  path 
approaching  Tignes  from  Brevieres), 
I  Carex  rupeslris,  C.  microijlocldn,  C.  cur- 
j  vula,  C.  lagopinn  and  C.  bicolor,  Aloj^e- 
curus  Geiardi,  and  Aveiia  subspicata. 
\  Between  the  plain  of  Tignes  and  the 
[  next  and  highest  basin-like  expansion 
k  of  the  valley,  is  a  defile  even  grander 
I  than  those  lower  down,  and  so  nar- 
j  row  that  the  path  has  to  be  carried 
\  to  a  great  height  above  the  torrent. 
After  crossing  back  to  the  1.  bank, 
'  this  leads,  in  l:j  hr.,  to  the  plain  of 
Laval — the  short  name  for  La  Val 
de  Tignes — the  highest  village  in  the 
valley;  a  so-called  inn,  chez  Gillie,  is 
even  worse  than  those  at  Tignes,  and 
equally  extortionate.  Another,  chez 
Bonnevie,  is  said  not  to  be  quite  so 
bad.  A  path  from  hence  mounting  to 
the  W.  joins  the  track  from  Tigties  to 
the  Col  de  la  Leisse,  and  another,  rarely 
used,  leads  to  Entre-deux-Eaux  by  the 
C(d  de  Lurossor.  The  way  usually 
taken  to  theColdTseran  passes  a  group 
of  houses  called  Foraet,  whence  lies 
about  due  E.  the  way  to  the  Col  de 
Galtse  (§  14);  but  it  is  shorter  to  as- 
cend by  the  1.  bank  of  the  Isere,  now 
reduced  to  a  mountain  stream,  by  a 
succession  of  moderately  steep  zigzags. 
In  less  than  an  hour  above  Laval,  the 
traveller  will  see  the  first  of  a  line  of 
stone  pyramids,  which  serve  not  only  to 
direct  wayfarers  when  snow  lies  on  the 
pass,  but  also  to  give  shelter  in  bad 
weather;  each  of  them  lieing  fitted  with 
a  niche  that  holds  two  or  three  persons. 
At  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  appeared,  the  universal  be- 
lief, maintained  by  the  testimony  of 
guide-books  and  the  most  authentic 
maps,   aflirmed   the    existence    at   the 


head  of  the  valley  of  the  Isere  of  tlie 
Mont  Iscran,  described  as  the  giant 
of  this  part  of  the  Alps,  1.3.271  feet  in 
height,  and  giving  birtii  from  its  glaciers 
to  the  rivers  Iscre,  Arc,  and  Oreo.  It 
was  merely  necessary  for  travellers  to 
use  their  own  eyes,  to  assure  themselves 
that  no  great  peak  lay  close  to  the  pass. 
The  existence  of  a  pass  implies  of 
course  that  eminences  of  some  descrip- 
tion lie  on  either  side  of  it.  Such  exist 
both  E.  and  W.  of  the  Col  d'lseran, 
and  have,  since  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  to  France,  been  fully  explored 
I  by  the  engineers  connected  with  the 
French  Etat  Major.  They  have  given 
the  name  Mont  Iseran  to  a  summit 
10,8.31  ft.  in  height— apparently  that 
marked  Pte.  du  Vallon  on  the  Sardinian 
map.  Mr.  Nichols,  one  of  the  most 
diligent  explorers  of  this  region,  iden- 
tifies with  the  Mont  Iseran  of  the  Sar- 
dinian map  a  somewhat  higher  point, 
11, .322  ft.  in  height,  according  to  the 
French  engineers.  The  former  is  the 
summit  that  was  ascended  in  1860  by 
Mr.  Cowell,  whose  notes  respecting 
this  and  other  neighbouring  peaks  are 
published  in  the  first  series  of  '  Vacation 
Tourists.' 

To  explain  the  singular  errors  con- 
nected with  the  imaginary  peak  of  the 
Mont  Iseran,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  the  fact,  that  although  the  passes 
over  the  Alps  which  have  long  been 
known  and  used  acquired  early  the 
names  which  they  still  retain,  very  few 
of  the  higher  summits  obtained  fixed 
and  recognised  names  until  compara- 
tively recent  times.  Even  at  present, 
although  every  frequented  pass  is  well 
known  by  its  name  to  the  natives  of 
the  neighbouring  valleys,  they  are  often 
quite  uncertain  as  to  the  names  of  high 
peaks  which  they  never  think  of  at- 
tempting to  ascend.  All  the  ancient 
passes  in  the  Western  Alps  received  the 
descriptive  name  of  '  Mons  '  or  '  Mont,' 
e.g.  Mont  Genevre,  Mont  Cenis,  Mont 
St.  Bernard,  Mont  Moro.  Mont  St. 
(jothard,  and  many  others ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  ancient  pass  leading 
from  the  Maurieune  to  the  valley  of  the 
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Isere  was  called  Mont  Iseran,  bv 
which  name  the  pass  is  now  known  to 
the  natives  of  the  adjoining  valleys. 
Geographers,  and  other  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  Alps  with  little  or 
no  local  knowledge,  have  been  con- 
stantly misled  in  the  attempt  to  identify 
one  or  other  of  the  neighbouring  peaks 
with  each  of  the  names  above  cited.  In 
all  the  other  instances  referred  to  it  has 
gradually  become  clear  that  no  peak 
existed  bearing  the  name  Mont  Genevre, 
Mont  Cenis,  &c. ;  but  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Col  d'lsuran  being  little 
known,  the  error  survived  much  longer. 
It  so  happened  tliat  three  high  peaks — 
the  Grand  Paradis,  the  Levanna,  and 
the  Aiguille  de  la  Sassiere  —  whose 
summits,  12  or  13  miles  apart,  form  a 
nearly  equilateral  triangle,  are  so  placed 
that,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  one  or 
other  of  them  pretty  nearly  coincides 
with  the  supposed  direction  of  the  Mont 
Iseran,  and  have  thus  helped  to  keep  up 
the  popular  delusion.  The  first  of  these, 
which  is  the  highest,  and  that  best  seen 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  was 
measured  trigonometrieally  by  Colonel 
Coraboeuf,  and  that  measurement  is  the 
authority  for  the  supposed  height  of  the 
Mont  Iseran.  The  second  summit  has 
usually  represented  the  imaginary  peak, 
when  viewed  from  tiie  W.  and  SW. ; 
while  the  Aiguille  de  la  Sassiere  has 
played  the  same  part  in  views  from  the 
N.  and  NE.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
if  a  map  of  this  part  of  the  Alps  founded 
on  actual  survey  were  iu  existence,  so 
gross  an  error  could  not  have  so  long 
held  its  ground  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
general  map  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy, 
published  by  the  War  Department  at 
Turin,  has  no  claim  to  be  admitted  as 
tiie  bona  fide  re-suit  of  even  a  rude 
survey  of  the  higher  Alps.  The  officers 
under  whose  dn-eeti(jn  it  has  been  pro- 
duced have  not  even  turned  to  account 
the  limited,  but  valuable,  materials  al- 
ready in  existence,  which  were  published 
by  the  Scientific  Commission  for  the 
measurement  of  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude between  Lombardy  and  France. 
Some    doubt    in  regard  to   the    Mont 


Iseran  of  the  maps  had  previously 
existed  in  the  minds  of  Alpine  tra- 
vellers ;  but  it  is  to  three  members 
of  the  Alpine  Club  —  Messrs.  Cowell, 
W.  Mathews,  and  Tuckett — that  the 
public  are  indebted  for  the  complete 
demolition  of  an  unqualified  pretender 
to  Alpine  honours,  and  for  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  three  genuine  peaks 
whose  claims  had  hitherto  been  unduly 
estimated. 

The  Col  d'lseran,  9,085  ft.  in  height, 
by  the  measurement  of  the  French 
engineers,  is  reached  in  2h  hrs.,  as- 
cending from  Laval.  To  enjoy  at  once 
the  entire  view,  it  is  well  to  mount  for 
a  short  distance  on  either  side,  as  from 
the  actual  Col  the  view  to  the  S.  is 
limited ;  but  after  descending  a  very 
short  way,  the  Uja  di  Ciamarella,  the 
Mont  Chard onnet,  and  farther  on  the 
Pointe  de  Sea  come  into  view.  The 
downward  track  lies  for  some  way  over 
bare  Alpine  slopes  gradually  contract- 
ing towards  a  ravine,  through  which 
the  path  descends  very  steeply.  About 
half  way  from  the  top  to  the  valley  of 
the  Arc  several  clusters  of  chalets  are 
passed,  and  then  again  the  descent  be- 
comes rapid  and  fatiguing.  To  the  1., 
at  mid-height  of  the  Levanna,  the  main 
source  of  the  Arc  is  seen  to  break  out 
from  the  face  of  the  mountain.  More 
than  3  hrs.  are  needed  for  the  ascent  from 
Bonneval  to  the  Col,  but  the  descent  may 
be  made  in  2  hrs.  oreven  less.  [Forthose 
who  may  wi!.h  to  vary  the  way  from  Laval 
to  Bonneval.  there  is  another  pass  lying 
W.  of  the  Col  d'lseran,  called  Col  du 
Fond,  not  much  higher  or  more  difficult 
than  the  ordinary  route.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  take  a  guide  for  this  way, 
as  the  pass  is  very  rarely  used.] 

Bo?ineval  (6,020'),  the  highest  village 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  has  a  clean 
and  reasonable  little  inn  with  only  two 
beds,  kept  by  Jean  Ctdet,  a  civil  land- 
lord and  good  local  guide,  who  is  also 
mayor  of  the  commune.  He  accom- 
panied Mr.  Cowell  to  the  summit  of 
the  Levanna,  and  knows  most  of  the 
difiicult  passes  leading  into  Piedmont 
(see  §  13).     To  escape  the  severe  cold 
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of  winter,  the  natives  partially  excavate 
the  ground  floors  of  their  houses,  and 
live  in  a  single  room,  -which  serves 
also  during  that  season  as  a  stable  for 
their  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals. 
On  leaving  Bonneval,  the  new  road 
to  Lanslebourg,  which  is  soon  to  be 
extended  across  the  Col  d'Iserau,  crosses 
the  Arc  by  a  stone  bridge,  which  seems 
out  of  character  in  so  rugged  and  poor 
a  i)luce,  and  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the 
stream  through  a  wild  defile  which 
contiQues  for  about  2  m.  ;  then,  after 
passing  some  wretched  hamlets,  the 
valley  widens  out,  and  about  3  m.  far- 
ther the  opening  of  the  Combe  d'Ave- 
role  is  seen  on  the  1.  (For  the  passes 
thence  to  Lanzosee§  13,  Rtes.  D  and  E.) 
In  1^  hr.,  descending,  the  traveller 
reaches  Bessuns  (Inn,  poor  and  extor- 
tionate, but  good  honey  and  cheese  are 
i  had  here),  whence  the  summit  of  the 
Roche  JNIelon  may  be  reached  in  5| 
or  6  hrs.  (§  7,  Rte.  B).  After  pass- 
ing Lans-lc  Villard,  where  a  path 
mounting  to  the  1.  jwins  the  road  of  the 
Mont  Cenis,  a  walk  of  2h  hrs.  from 
Bessans  conducts  the  traveller  to  Lans- 
lebourg (§  7).  An  active  pedestrian, 
starting  very  early,  and  taking  a  char 
to  Bonneval,  may  reach  Bourg  St. 
Maurice  (on  foot  from  Bonneval)  on 
the  same  day. 


Route  C. 

tigne8  to  moutiers  tarentaise,  or 
bofuo  st.  5iauuice,  bv  the  col 
i)u  palet ascent  of  the  mont 

POURRI. 

2^  hrs.  to  the  Col  dn  Palet.  9  hrs.  thence  to 
Moutiers.  7  hrs.  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice  by  Val 
I'esey. 

In  its  downward  course  from  Tignes 


to  Moutiers,  the  Istre  makes  a  long  de- 
tour to  the  N.,  in  wliicli  it  flows  round 
the  base  of  the  great  ridge  whoso  highest 
summit  is  the  iMont  I'ourri.  A  more 
direct  course  from  Tignes  to  the  valley 
of  the  Iserc  lies  over  the  Col  du  Palet,  a 
comitaratively  low  pass,  easily  accessible 
from  Tignes,  which  leads  either  W. 
through  tlie  Val  dc  rrrmou  to  Moutiers, 
or  NNW.  to  the  Iserc  between  Aime 
and  Bourg  St.  Maurice. 

A  brawling  stream,  descending  im- 
mediately to  the  W.  of  Tignes,  flows 
from  the  Lac  de  Tignes,  a  rather  large 
tarn,  60  or  70  acres  in  extent,  lying  in 
a  shelf  or  hollow  of  the  mountains, 
about  1,.500  ft.  above  the  village.  The 
chalets  near  the  lake  may  be  reached  in 
1 1  hr.,  ascending  by  a  tolerable  mule- 
path.  Should  the  traveller  be  able  to 
.secure  from  the  fisherman  some  of  the 
fine  trout  of  the  lake,  which  are  sent 
during  the  summer  to  Courmayeur  and 
St.  IJidier,  they  may  make  up  for  tlic 
deficiencies  of  the  usually  empty  larders 
of  the  inns  at  Tignes,  Laval,  &c.  The 
path  to  the  Col  du  Palet  mounts  a  little 
S.  of  W.  from  the  lake,  and  leads  with- 
out difficulty  to  the  top  in  about  1  I  hr. 
In  descending,  Tignes  mav  be  reached 
in  2  hrs.  from  the  Col.  the  Col  leads 
to  an  undulating  plateau,  which  descends 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  Val  Pesey,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  Val  de  Premou  ; 
and  when  clouds  lie  on  the  pass,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  no  easy  matter  to  preserve 
the  right  direction. 

\.  To  reach  Moutiers  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  on  the  S.  side  of  the  little  Zac  de 
Cracalery,  about  the  level  of  the  Col, 
and  thence  to  ascend  for  a  few  minutes 
SW.  to  tlie  Croix  de  Fretes,  which  is 
the  culminating  jioint  of  this  pass.  The 
deseent  through  the  Val  de  Premou  is 
long,  and  not  very  interesting.  After 
passing  three  small  tarns  the  path  winds 
along  the  N.  slope  of  the  valley,  passing 
along  an  alp  called  La  Grande  Plagne, 
and  then  descends  more  steeply  by  zig- 
zags to  the  bank  of  the  torrent  near  to 
a  large  ch;\let.  Here  the  track  crosses 
to  the  1.  bank,  which  it  follows  for 
several  miles,  till,  on  approaching  Cham* 
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pagny,  it  returns  to  the  rt.  bank,  and 
ascends  to  the  terrace  on  which  that 
village  stands,  opposite  to  the  opening 
of  the  valley  of  Pralognan  (Rte.  E). 

Champacjiiy,  a  rather  large  village, 
in  the  midst  of  very  agreeable  scenery, 
has  preserved  the  national  costume 
better  than  in  most  parts  of  theTareii- 
taise.  It  is  reached  in  5  hrs.  descend- 
ing from  the  Col  du  Palet,  but  6  hrs.  are 
required  for  the  ascent.  From  hence 
there  is  a  good  road,  which  descends 
rather  steeply  to  Bozel  (Rte.  E),  a 
large  village  with  two  inns.  3  m.  below 
Champagny,  and  about  4  m.  above 
Brides  les  Bains,  or  8  m.  from  Moutiers 
(Rte.  A). 

2.  If  bound  for  the  Val  Pcscy,  the 
traveller  commences  the  descent  at  once 
from  the  Col  du  Falet,  turning  about 
due  N.,  and  leaving  on  his  1.  hand  the 
Lac  de  Cracalery.  In  rather  more  than 
an  hour  he  may  reach  the  chalet  of 
Autre  Lai  (or  Estralet  ?),  near  to  a 
small  lake  of  the  same  name.  From 
this  chalet  a  path  mounts  SW.  to  the 
Pits  de  Valyeret.  by  which  Champagny 
is  reached  in  1  hr.  less  than  by  the  Croix 
de  Fretes.  In  the  opposite  direction  is 
the  Col  de  la  Sadie,  leading  to  Brevieres, 
which  has  been  traversed  by  Mr.  W. 
Mathews.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  shorter,  while  it  is  certainly 
rougher,  than  the  Col  du  Palet.  A  third 
pass,  called  Col  de  Tourne,  lies  between 
the  latter  and  the  Col  de  la  Sache,  and 
probabl}'  offers  the  most  direct  way  from 
Autre  Lai  to  Tignes. 

The  head  of  the  Val  Pesey  is  wild 
and  solitary,  enclosed  between  the  lofty 
range  of  the  Mont  Pourri  to  the  E.  and 
a  glacier-clad  mass  which  separates  it 
from  the  Val  de  Premou,  one  of  whose 
highest  summits  has  the  common  name 
Aiguille  du  Midi.  Nearly  4  hrs.  are 
required  from  the  Col  to  reach  the  Mines 
ofPvscy  (6,024'),  formerly  very  ])roduc- 
tive,  but  of  late  years  considerabl}^  fallen 
off  in  importance.  As  at  the  neigh- 
bouring mines  of  Macot,  the  ore  is  an 
argentiferous  suljihuret  of  lead.  The 
direct  track  from  the  mines  to  Bourg 
St.    Maurice    descends    along    the    rt. 


bank  of  the  torrent  for  1  br.  to  the 
hamlet  of  Moulin,  leaving  the  village  of 
Pesey  on  a  heisiht  to  the  rt.  hand.  [At 
Moulin  a  tributary  stream  descends 
from  the  SSW.  through  a  wild  valley, 
through  which  a  track  leads  past  the 
hamlet  of  Pramain  to  a  Col,  by  which 
Champagny  is  reached  in  5  hrs.]  From 
the  junction  of  the  two  torrents  it  is  an 
easy  walk  of  1  hr.  to  Landiy,  where  the 
Val  Pesej'  opens  into  the  valley  of  the 
Iscre.  Following  the  char-road,  it  is  a 
walk  of  nearly  1^  hr.  from  Landry  to 
Bourg  St.  Maurice ;  but  there  is  a  path 
which  crosses  the  Isere  by  a  foot-bridge, 
and  leads  to  the  town  in  l:j-  hr.,  rather 
more  than  3  hrs.  from  the  mines  and  7 
hrs.  from  the  Col  du  Palet.  Should  the 
traveller  be  bound  for  Aime,  he  should 
enquire  for  a  path  leading  from  Moulin 
to  Bellentre  (Rte.  A),  by  which  Aime 
may  be  reached  nearly  as  soon  as  Bourg 
St.  Maurice. 

Ascent  of  the  Mont  Pourri.  The 
Mt)nt  Pourri,  also  called  Chaffe  Quarre, 
and  Mont  Thurria,  is  the  noble  peak 
which  is  so  conspicuous  from  the  W.  side 
of  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  I-cre.  Rising  boldly 
as  it  does  to  a  height  of  from  9.000  to 
10,000  ft.  above  the  Isere,  there  are  few 
peaks  in  the  Alps  which  present  a  more 
imposing  aspect.  The  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  running  for  8  or  10  m.  pa- 
rallel to  the  Isere  and  the  Val  Pesey, 
which  drain  its  E.  and  W.  flanks,  con- 
sists of  a  central  highest  peak,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  two  attendant  summits. 
The  southern  of  these,  which  stands 
opposite  to  Brevieres  in  the  Val  de 
Tignes,  was  reached  by  Messrs.  Mathews 
and  Jacomb  in  1801.  and  was  found  by 
them  to  be  11,769  feet  in  height,  but 
about  2  m.  to  the  NNW.  the  middle 
peak  was  seen  to  rise  much  higher, 
and  on  that  side  appeared  A'cry  difficult 
of  access.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Mathews,  one  of  his  guides,  IVIichel 
Croz  of  Chamouni,  attempted  the  ascent 
later  in  the  same  year,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  highest  peak  alone.  In 
the  following  year  Mr.  Mathews,   ac« 
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eompanied  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Honney, 
•with  Micliel  and  Jean-Baptiste  Oroz, 
effected  the  second  ascent.  A  good 
path,  after  crossing  the  Isere  a  little 
above  Bourg  St.  IManrice,  mounts  along 
the  mountain  side  to  Pesey  (Inn:  Au 
Soleil,  cliez  Gar9on,  not  bad,  fresii 
meat),  leaving  Landry  on  the  rt.  below 
the  path.  Near  the  village  a  stream 
descends  from  the  E.  to  join  the  main 
valley,  and  leads  in  'ii  hrs.'  easy  walk- 
ing to  the  chalets  of  Entre-deiix-Nants 
(6.840'),  situated,  as  the  name  imports, 
at  the  junction  of  two  torrents.  The 
party  passed  the  night  at  one  of  these 
chalets,  belonging  to  Baudiu,  tlie  inn- 
keeper at  Pesey.  Starting  next  morning 
at  .3.30  A.M.,  they  followed  an  easterly 
course  to  tlie  h;.'ad  of  the  glen,  a  plateau 
dotted  with  small  lakes,  divided  from 
Bourg  St.  Maurice  by  a  rocky  ridge, 
and  communicating  with  another  glen 
which  descends  towards  the  Iserea  little 
above  Scez.  Turning  to  the  rt.  towards 
the  Pourri,  they  had  before  them  a  small 
glacier  flanked  on  the  1.,  or  NE.,  by  a 
rocky  peak,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by 
slopes  of  debris,  which  they  raoimted, 
thus  gaining,  in  2  h.  40  min.  from  Entre- 
deux-Nants.  a  craggy  ridge  connecting 
the  peak  above  mentioned  with  another 
higher  summit,  the  third  peak  of  the 
Pourri.  From  this  Col,  9,620  ft.  in 
height,  which  is  the  direct  way  from 
Pesey  to  Sainte  Foi  or  La  Thuile,  they 
overlooked  a  wide  glacier  which  de- 
scends towards  the  last-named  village. 
Descending  a  lew  paces  to  the  glacier, 
they  next  steered  S.  to  gain  the  ridge 
which  connects  the  highest  peak  with 
the  third  peak  abovementioned,  encoun- 
tering a  wall  of  neve  about  20  ft.  high, 
which  formed  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
ascent.  Having  g;iined  this  second 
ridge,  they  had  before  them  an  immense 
amphitheatre  of  neve,  which  opens  to- 
wards the  Val  Pesey.  Above  its  SE. 
corner  rises  the  highest  peak  of  the 
m(mntain,  which  throws  out  a  spur  of 
rock  towards  the  SW.  Circling  round  the 
head  of  the  amphitheatre,  they  climbed 
by  steep  snow-slopes  to  the  crest  of  this 
spur,  and  along  it  reached  the  base  of  the 


terminal  cone.  This  was  mounted  from 
the  S.  side,  partly  by  rocks  and  partly  by 
snow-slopes.  From  the  Col  3  hrs.  .50 
min.  sufficed  to  reach  the  summit,  com- 
manding a  magniricent  panoramic  view 
of  the  Western  Alps.  2^  hrs.  were 
spent  in  observing  with  a  theodolite 
the  azimuths  and  zenith  distances  of 
the  principal  peaks,  and  in  barometric 
observations  which  made  the  height  of 
the  peak  12,491  ft.  Keturuing  by  the 
same  route  in  about  2  hrs.  to  the  Col, 
they  separated,  in  order  to  complete  the 
exploration  of  the  mountain.  Mr. 
Mathews  and  J.  B.  Croz  scrambled 
down  a  steep  ravine  by  the  side  of 
glacier  seracs,  and  then  descended  by 
shingle-covered  ice  to  a  sloping  alp, 
whence,  hearing  to  the  1.,  they  arrived 
without  difficulty  at  F7Waro(;er,  a  village 
opposite  to  Ste.  Foi.  A  path  thence 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Isere  leads  to 
a  bridge  and  joins  the  ordinary  track 
half-way  between  Ste.  Foi  and  Scez. 
Mr.  Bonney  descended  from  the  Col 
towards  the  N.  into  the  glen  which 
reaches  the  Isere  near  Scez.  About 
half-way  down  the  stream  falls  in  cas- 
cades over  a  range  of  steep  precipices, 
but  a  path  leads  to  the  1.  and  winds  down 
the  steep  face  of  the  mountain  opposite 
to  Bourg  St.  Maurice.  In  a  more 
recent  ascent  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Mennell, 
with  J.  M.  Claret  of  Chamouni,  and 
Martin  Poccard  of  Pesey  as  porter,  the 
night  was  passed  at  chalets  at  the  'lake- 
dotted  plateau,'  higher  than  those  of 
Entre-deux-Nants.  They  descended 
by  the  rt.  side  of  the  glacier  facing  La 
Thuile,  and  reached  that  place  by  a 
steep  descent  from  the  higliest  chalet. 

In  186.5  Mr.  R.  C.  Nichols  effected  a 
pass  from  the  Lac  de  Tignes  to  Cham- 
pagny  more  direct  than  the  way  by  the 
Col  du  Palet  and  Croix  des  Fretes. 
The  new  pass,  called  Cul  de  Plantrin 
(about  9,700'),  lies  to  the  1.  of  a  little 
pyramid  of  rock  that  rises  S.  of  the  Col 
du  Palet.  It  is  approached  by  crossing 
a  small  glacier.  'I'ime  from  Tigues  to 
Champagny  6^  to  7  hrs. 
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TIG>'ES    TO    LANSLEBOURG,  BT   THE    COL 
DE    LA    LEISSE. 
10  hrs.'  walking. 

From  the  chalets  of  the  Lac  de  Tisne.'^, 
mentioned  in  the  last  rte.,  a  path  turns 
to  the  1.  about  due  S..  and  enters  a  gorge 
which  leads  to  the  Col  de  la  Leisse.  A 
short  way  below  the  Col  this  track  is 
joined  by  another  "hich  mounts  from 
Laval  (Rte.  B).  The  upper  part  of 
the  gorge  displays  traces  of  gliicial  ac- 
tion, and  even  at  the  summit,  which  by 
the  mean  of  different  measurements  is 
9,127  ft.  in  heii;ht,the  rocks  are  rounded 
and  smoothed  in  the  form  characteristic 
of  the  passage  of  a  glacier.  A  good 
deal  of  snow  usually  lies  here,  but  the 
pass,  which  is  reached  in  2^  hrs.  from 
the  lake,  is  recognised  even  in  bad 
weather  by  an  iron  cross  fixed  to  the 
summit  of  a  boss  of  rock.  The  Vallon 
de  la  Leisse,  mto  which  the  traveller 
now  descends,  is  one  of  the  wildest  in 
the  Alps.  Along  the  valley  and  the 
slopes  on  either  hand,  nothing  is  seen 
but  the  traces  of  ruin  and  desolation — 
everywhere  br(;ken  fragments,  from  the 
size  of  fipc  gravel  to  that  of  huge  blocks; 
and  even  the  snow  which  lies  in  hollows, 
and  in  several  places  bridges  over  the 
stream,  is  soon  discoloured  by  the  new 
rubbish  that  is  constantly  discharged 
from  the  heights  above.  Although  every- 
thing looks  bare  and  inanimate,  the 
botanist  may  detect  several  scarce  plants 
growing  in  the  midst  of  the  debris, 
amongst  which  Alopecurus  Gerardi  is 
abundant.  One  object  alone  presents 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  glen.  This  is  the  peak 
of  the  Grande  Motte,  rising  in  a  beauti- 
ful snowy  pyramid  W.  of  tlie  Col  to 
about  11,800  ft.  The  summit,  reached 
in  18(54  by  Messrs.  Blandford,  Cuthbert, 
and  Rowsell  is  a  snow  cornice  set  at  a 
high  angle,  inconvenient  as  a  resting- 
place.  In  the  midst  of  the  debris 
through  which  the  way  lies,  the  path 
can  scarcely  be  traced,  but  there  is 
no  other  diliiculty  in  advancing   than 


the  roughness  of  the  ground.  In  less 
than  2  hrs.  from  the  summit  the  Leisse 
torrent,  descending  from  the  Col,  joins 
the  stream  from  the  Col  de  la  Vanoise, 
about  1  m.  above  Entre-deux-Eaux. 
From  those  chalets  Lanslebourg  is 
reached  in  4  hrs.  by  the  Plan  du  Loup, 
following  the  path  described  in  the 
next  rte. 


EouTE  E. 

MODTIEKS      TARENTAISR      TO      LANSLE- 
BOURG, BY  THE  COL  DE  LA  VANOISE. 


Hrs.'  walking 

El 

g.  miles 

Bozel           .        .     i.i 

8 

Planay         .         .     ]i 

4 

Pralognan   .         .     £ 

fi 

Col  do  la  Vanoise    2i 

6 

Entre-tleux-Eaux  l* 

4 

Termi'^non.        .    3 

9 

Lanslebourg       .     1 

3 

This  is  a  very  interesting  route, 
leading  through  the  very  centre  of  the 
Tarentaise  Alps.  There  is  a  good  road 
from  Moutiers  to  Bozel,  and  a  rough 
char-road  thence  to  Planay,  A  tra- 
veller not  wishing  to  put  up  with  the 
indifferent  accommodation  at  Pralog- 
iian  may  take  a  vehicle  to  Bozel  or  to 
Villard  Gui:rcux,  and  thence  reach 
Lanslebourg  on  foot  in  Hi  or  12  hrs., 
allowing  1  hr,  or  \h  hr.  for  halts. 

The  carriage-road  from  ^loutiers  to 
Bozel  keeps  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Doron,  and  at  4  m.  from  the  town  com- 
municates by  a  stone  bridge  with  the 
opposite  bank,  wiiere,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Combe  des  Allues  with  the  Doron, 
stands  the  pretty  watering-place  of 

Brides  les  Bains  (Inns  :  Pension  des 
Rains,  the  chief  hotel,  and  well  kept ; 
H.  de  laCouronne;  and  several  others). 
The  mineral  springs  were  lo^jt  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  again  brought 
to  light  in  1818  by  an  inundation  of 
the  Doron,  which  washed  away  the 
earth  and  rocks  by  which  they  were 
obstructed.  The  waters  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  various  salts,  and 
should  not  be  used  either  in  drink  or 
baths  without  medical  advice.     About 
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400  Swiss  and  Savoyard  visitors  resort 
hither  every  year.  The  charge  for  a 
room  and  diet  is  from  6  to  8  fr.  daily. 
For  tourists  it  offers  tlie  best  accommo- 
dation to  he  found  in  this  district,  and 
a  variety  of  excursions.  The  most 
agreeable  way  from  Mouticrs  is  by  a 
path  which,  after  passing  Salins  and 
crossing  the  Doron,  follows  the  1.  bank 
of  the  stream,  mounts  to  the  plateau 
of  Viilarhirin,  and  again  descends  to  the 
level  of  the  Doron,  i  m.  from  the  Baths. 
There  is  a  good  road  from  Brides  to 
Bozel,  better  shaded  and  more  pictur- 
esque than  that  l)y  the  rt.  bank,  but 
about  h  hr.  longer. 

Bozel,  a  large  village  with  two 
inns,  lies  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Jloiit 
Jiivet,  opposite  to  a  rocky  pyramid 
called  La  Dent,  which  stands  above  the 
fork  of  the  valley  where  the  torrent 
of  La  Riviere  joins  the  Doron.  A  track 
passing  E.  of  the  summit  of  the  ilont 
Jovet  leads  in  4  hrs.  to  the  mines  ot 
Macot  (Rte.  A),  and  in  2  hrs.  more  to 
Aime.  [The  two  parallel  valleys  of 
Allues  and  La  liiviijrc,  which  join  the 
main  valley  of  the  Doron  at  Brides  and 
Bozel  respectively,  would  probably  re- 
ward the  pains  of  a  mountaineer  who 
should  undertake  to  ex|jlore  them,  and 
the  passes  which  may  be  effected  from 
the  S.  end  of  each  of  them.  Tiie  Combe 
des  Allues  is  said  to  terminate  in  impass- 
able glaciers — an  expression  which, as  has 
been  well  observed,  merely  means  that 
no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  pass  them.] 

Less  than  1  m.  beyond  Bozel  the  road 
to  Fralognan  separates  from  that  lead- 
ing to  Champagny  (lite.  C),  turns  to 
the  rt.,  and  descends  towards  the  bed 
of  the  Doron,  which  here  issues  from 
the  SSW.  At  the  junction  of  the  main 
stream  with  the  I'remou,  2  m.  from 
Bozel,  the  village  of  Villard  Goitreux 
stands  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery, 
but  atHicted.  like  most  of  this  neigli- 
bourhood,  with  the  ])higuc  of  goitre. 
Above  the  junction  of  the  two  streams 
the  valley  of  the  Doron  presents  a  stecfi 
rocky  slope,  which  nmsl  be  surmounted 
in  order  to  reach  the  upper  level,  which  is 
often  called  Val  de  rralogiiau.  Through 

PART  I. 


this  barrier  the  Doron  has  cut  its  way 
in  an  imi>enetrable  ravine,  where  it 
descends  in  a  succession  of  cascades. 
The  old  nmlc-jtath  keeps  as  near  as  the 
ground  will  permit  to  the  gorge  of  the 
Doron,  or  Gorge  de  Bellentre,  while  a 
new  char-road  is  carried  in  zigzags  up 
the  slojic.  Either  way  is  interesting  to 
the  pedestrian,  the  new  road  giving  a 
fine  view  down  the  valley.  No  time  is 
saved,  but  rather  the  reverse,  by  taking 
a  vehicle  beyond  Villard,  as  the  new 
road  stops  at  the  village  of  Plauaij,  near 
the  summit  of  the  steep  ascent.  To 
reach  that  point,  about  |  hr.  from  tlie 
bridge  over  the  Premou  (l^-  hr.  from 
Bozel)  are  required.  The  scenery  here 
comjiletely  changes  its  character.  The 
Doron  flows  gently  through  a  nearly 
level  valley,  whose  lower  slopes,  covered 
with  pine  forest,  are  surmounted  by 
peaks  of  great  boldness  and  variety  of 
form.  Leaving  on  the  rt.  hand  two 
wooden  bridges,  which  merely  serve  for 
access  to  the  forests  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
strean),  the  mule-path  advances  to  a 
narrower  part  of  tlie  valley,  leading  to 
another  ascending  step  of  rock.  After 
passing  on  the  rt.  the  hamlet  of  Ville- 
neuve,  about  ^  hr.  above  Planay,  the 
Doron  is  crossed  for  the  first  time,  and 
a  steep  ascent  through  pine  forest  im- 
mediately commences.  After  h  hr.  the 
summit,  marked  by  a  large  cross,  is 
attained,  and  the  path  descends  a  little 
to  the  open  pastures,  where  a  bridgo 
leails  back  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Doron. 
Some  scattered  houses  are  passed,  and 
the  path  reaches  some  bosses  of  rock, 
rounded  by  the  passage  of  ancient 
glaciers,  until  in  2  hrs.  from  Planay  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  path  discloses  the  vil- 
lage of  P/v/Zo^/zaw  (4,7UU',  W.M. ),  finely 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  Gliere 
torrent,  descending  from  the  Col  de  la 
Vanoise,  wi;li  the  Doro)u  which  flows 
nearly  due  N.  from  the  Col  de  Chuviiie 
(lite.  F).  There  are  two  small  inns 
here,  both  jioorly  provided.  In  default 
of  r)ther  requisites,  I\Ir.  Math.ew.s  I<.)und 
civility  and  moderate  charges  at  that 
kept  by  Marie  Joseph  Favre,  one  of  a, 
cluster   of   houses   above   the  church. 
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The  inn  '  Dcs  B<T,rn;cs'  has  the  prefer- 
ence in  Joanne's  'Itineraire.' 

Pralognan  is  extremely  well  situated 
as  head-quarters  for  a  mountaineer  who 
would  explore  the  central  mass  of  the 
Tarentaise  Alps  ;  and  although  much 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  orography 
of  the  district  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.W.  Mathews,  there  is  yet  room  for  new 
and  interesting  expeditions  amidst  little- 
known  peaks  and  glaciers.  This  central 
mass  lies  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Doron,  which  descends  towards  the  N. 
from  the  Col  do  Chaviere  to  Villard 
Goitreux,  and  the  nearly  parallel  valley 
of  the  Leisse  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction — from  N.  to  S. — from  the  Col 
de  la  Leisse  (Rtc.  D)  to  Termignon. 
To  the  N.  this  tract  is  limited  by  the 
Val  de  Premou  (Rte.  C),  and  to  the  S. 
liy  the  valley  of  the  Arc  from  Modane 
to  Termignon.  This  great  mass,  about 
13  ni.  in  length  by  5  or  6  in  breadth, 
presents  on  every  side  bold  peaks  and 
faces  of  rock,  which  are  the  sustaining 
walls  and  buttresses  of  a  vast  glacier 
jilateau,  of  which,  until  lately,  next  to 
nothing  was  known.  In  one  direction 
only  it  is  ctisily  traversed — namely,  by 
the  dci)rcssion  over  which  lies  the  track 
of  the  Col  de  la  Vanoise,  between  Pra- 
lognan  in  the  valley  of  the  Doron,  on 
the  W.,  and  Entrc-deux-Eaux  in  that, 
of  the  Leisse,  on  the  E.  Everywhere 
else  it  rises  considerably  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow.  It  was  known  that 
one  summit  somewhere  near  to  the  Col 
de  la  Vanoise  approached  to  12,700  ft. 
in  height;  but  the  exact  position  of  this 
]ieak,  to  which  the  name  Aiguille  de  la 
Vcnwise  seems  to  have  been  given  con- 
jecturally,  remained  uncertain.  Most 
ma]is  have  placed  it  immediately  S. 
of  the  Col,  while  others  omit  it  alto- 
gether. The  six-sheet  Piedmontese  map 
does  not  profess  to  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Aiguille,  but  has  the  name 
'  Ghiacciaja  delhi  Vanoise,'  extending 
over  the  whole  glacier  region  between 
the  Col  and  the  Roche  Chevrierc. 

The  following  conclusions  have  been 
established  by  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Mathews: — 


1.  There  is  no  peak  known  in  the 
district  by  the  name  Aiguille  de  la 
Vanoise,  and  no  high  summit  in  the 
jilace  where  that  supposed  mountain  has 
been  rejiresented  on  maps.  The  name 
should  therefore  be  expunged. 

2.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Taren- 
taise  Alps,  known  at  Pralognan  as  tl.e 
Grande  Cassc,  lies  NE.  of  the  Col  de  la 
Vanoise,  between  Pralognan  and  the 
head  of  the  Val  de  Premou.  Its  height, 
as  determined  by  Mr.  Mathews,  is 
12,780  ft.,  and  to  this  peak  applies  the 
trigonometrical  measurement  by  Cora- 
bffiuf  of  the  Aiguille  de  la  Vanoise,  his 
result  being  12,674  ft. 

3.  To  the  S.  of  the  Col  de  la  Va- 
noise, a  vast  undulating  plateau,  ex- 
ceeding 10,000  ft.  in  height,  and  covered 
with  glacier  or  neve,  extends  for  several 
miles,  but  only  at  its  S.  extremity  rises 
into  peaks  of  any  importance.  Of  tht^se 
the  two  best  known  are  the  Dent  Pa- 
rassee  (12, 137'),  and  the  Roche  Chevritre 
(10,765').  When  seen  from  a  lower 
level,  many  of  the  projecting  buttresses,  Jj 
which  rise  from  the  valleys  of  the  ■ 
Leisse  or  the  Doron,  appear  to  be  eon- 
spicuous  peaks,  but,  with  the  above- 
named  exceptions,  the  summits  at  the  E. 
end  do  not  seem  to  rise  much  above  the 
general  level.  In  tiie  absence  of  a  local 
name  for  the  plateau,  it  may  perhaps 
retain  the  collective  name.  Glacier  de 

la  Vanoise,   given  in  the  Piedmontese 
map. 

In  going  from  Pralognan  to  the  Col 
de  la  Vanoise,  the  path  is  so  well 
marked,  and  the  position  of  the  Col  so 
obvious,  that  in  fine  weather  a  guide  is 
not  required.  The  direction  is  at  first 
E.,  and  then  ENE.,  following  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Gliire  to  a  group  of  chalets, 
also  called  La  Gliere,  l^j-  hr.  from  Pra-  I 
lognan,  below  which  the  track  passes  to 
the  rt.  bank.  The  rare  Dracocephalum  I 
Ruyschiana  has  been  fouiul  in  theValltm 
de  la  Gliere,  ascending  from  Pralognan. 
Above  the  chalets  the  scfnery  becomes 
wilder  and  more  imposing.  A  i)imiaele 
of  rock,  called  TOuille  (patois  for  I'Ai- 
guille),  is  seen  in  the  direction  of  the 
pass.     The   regular   path,   marked    by 
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poles,  keeps  to  its  N.  side,  but  it  is  also 
possible  to  jmss  it  on  the  S.  side.  In 
about  l^  lir.  a.-ci'iuiing  from  the  ciu'ilcts 
theCor(S,l9iy,  W.M.,8,27l', 'LcAIpi') 
is  attained.  From  the  summit  thuGrandc 
Casse  comes  well  into  view,  and  it  was 
from  thence  tliat  in  1860  Mr.  Mathews 
effected  tlie  ascent,  witli  Michel  Croz  of 
Chamouni  and  Eticnne  Favre  of  Pra- 
lognan.  [A  short  chmb  over  rucks  led 
tliem  to  easy  snow-slopes,  with  a  glacier 
descending  on  the  rt.  hand.  Mourning 
these  slopes,  which  are  here  and  there 
broken  by  rocks,  and  gradually  become 
more  rapid,  they  finally  reached  the 
base  of  a  steep  and  lofty  slope  of  hard 
frozen  snow,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45".  A  laborious  climb  up  this  slope, 
requiring  800  steps  to  be  cut  with  tlie 
axe,  led  them  to  a  hollow  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  pciiks  of  the  Grande 
Casse.  That  to  the  rt.  is  cappid  by 
a  dome  of  snow  easily  reached;  the 
1.  hand  and  highest  summit  is  more 
difhcult  of  access.  It  is  formed  by  a 
ridge  or  an'te  of  snow,  so  extremely 
steep  and  sharp  that  the  last  few  feet 
were  deemed  dangerouslj'  unsafe,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  an  observation  with 
the  barometer,  Mr.  Mathews  found  it 
necessary  to  descend  to  safer  standing 
ground,  30  ft.  below  the  summit.  The 
ascent  from  the  Col  occupied  5  hrs.,  and 
the  descent  4  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts. 

After  passing  the  Col  de  la  Vanoise, 
the  way  to  Entre  deux-Eanx  lies  for  a 
long  distance  towards  the  8E.,  througii 
a  broad  passage  or  trench  which  seems 
to  have  been  cut  through  the  steep  and 
rugged  peaks  on  either  side.  A  suc- 
cession of  four  small  lakes,  the  iiighest 
and  largest  of  which  is  the  Lac  (te 
rOuille,  lies  on  this  comparatively  level 
tract,  the  passage  of  which  in  bad 
weather  is  much  feared  by  the  natives, 
on  account  of  the  furious  blasts  which 
traverse  it  when  the  wind  sets  from  the 
NW.  After  about  1  hr.  from  the  Col, 
the  path,  which  is  throughout  marked  by 
poles,  reaches  the  verge  of  a  steep  rocky 
slope,  overlooking  the  junction  of  the 
IjCisse  with  the  torrent  descending  from 
the  Col,  called,  like  many  otlier  streams 


in  this  distiiet,  Doron.  The  descent  is 
rapid  and  rather  stee]),  lying  along  tlio 
rt.  bank  of  tiie  torrent,  which  I'alls  over 
the  rocks  in  cascades.  After  the  junction 
of  the  hitter  with  the  Leisse,  the  unitc<l 
streams,  sometimes  called  Leisse,  and 
sometimes  Doron  d'Entre-deux-Eaux, 
are  crossed  to  reach  the  chalets  oi Entre- 
deux-Eaux,  where  eggs,  bread,  and 
wine,  and,  in  case  of  need,  a  bed,  may 
be  procured  at  a  little  inn  or  cabaret. 
The  height  of  these  chalets  is  stated  by 
Joamie  to  be  7,090  ft. — on  what  autho- 
rity ?  Here  the  littlv-used  track  from 
Tignes  hj  the  Col  de  la  Leisse  (lite.  I)) 
joins  the  present  route,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance S.  from  the  cluilets  the  mule-path 
passes  the  torrent  issuing  from  the  valley 
of  Larossor,  through  which  lies  a  still 
more  unfrequented  way  to  Laval  (Rte. 
B).  At  this  ]3oint  a  traveller,  endea- 
vouring to  make  out  his  way  without  a 
guide,  may  feel  some  embarrassment, 
and  if  he  should  carry  with  him  the 
six-sheet  Piedmontese  map,  he  will 
almost  certainly  be  led  astray.  As  the 
Leisse  torrent  pursues  a  nearly  straight 
course  to  Termigiion,  where  it  falls  into 
the  Arc,  the  natural  direction  of  the 
track  would  apparently  be  along  cither 
bank  of  the  stream.  Accordingly,  on 
the  Fiedmontese  map  a  track  along  the 
rt.  bank,  descending  by  zigzags  to  the 
valley  above  Termignon,  is  conspicu- 
ously laid  down.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Leisse  below  Entre-ileux-Eaux  soon 
enters  a  narrow  defile  below  higli  and 
steep  walls  of  rock.  The  Editor  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
possible  to  pass  along  the  rt.  bank,  but 
if  there  be  a  way,  it;  is  certainly  very 
difficult  and  ciicuitous.  and  is  never 
used  by  the  natives.  Parallel  to  the 
Leisse,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  rocky 
ridge,  is  a  trough  like  depression,  less 
elevated  than  the  Col  de  la  Vanoise, 
but  nearly  as  long,  and  it  is  over  this 
pass  that  the  track  leading  to  the  volley 
of  the  Are  has  been  carried.  An  ascent 
of  about  20  inin.  leads  from  the  bridge 
over  the  Larossor  to  the  plateau  called 
Plan  (In  Loup,  probably  a  corruption 
for  i'laii  des  Laux,  as  it  contains  several 
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small  lakes  or  tarns.  To  the  1.  on  a 
rock  is  tlie  oratory  of  St.  Bartholome, 
buyond  which  the  plateau  continues,  at 
first  nearly  level,  and  then  descending 
slightly,  till  at  its  S.  end  a  steep  descent 
over  the  bare  side  of  the  mountain  leads 
to  the  village  of  Chaviere,  where  com- 
mences a.  char-road  leading  to  Termi- 
gnon.  There  is  a  foot-path  which  winds 
round  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountain 
SE.  from  Ciiaviere,  and  descends  direct 
to  I.anslebourg ;  but,  though  shorter  in 
distance,  it  is  said  to  be  no  saving  of 
time. 

The  scenery  during  the  descent  from 
Chaviere  to  Termignon  is  so  sin- 
gular and  striking  that  travellers 
should  arrange  their  plans  in  order 
to  make  this  part  of  the  route  by 
daylight.  Immediately  below  the  vil- 
lage the  gorge  of  Combarenel  de- 
scends very  steeply.  Down  this  gorge 
the  char-road  is  carried  in  long  zigzags 
through  a  forest  of  fir  and  pine,  dimly 
lighted  even  at  mid-day  amid  the  rocks 
which  enclose  it.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
rock  in  this  neighbourhood  is  to  form 
vertical  columns  or  obelisks,  which  stand 
out  aliruptly  from  the  slope  of  the 
mountain.  Several  of  these  are  seen 
near  Ohaviere,  but  the  most  remarkable 
— called  Rocs  du  Pelvaux — are  close  to 
the  road  in  ihe  descent  through  the  pine 
ffjrest.  Throughout  the  descent  the 
rocks  which  rise  on  either  side  of  the 
gorge  present  bold  and  fantastic  forms, 
and  a  fine  background  gradually  opens 
as  the  road  approaches  the  valley  of  the 
Leisse.  After  passing  the  hamlet  of 
Villard,  and  descending  a  final  stony 
slope,  the  track  returns  to  the  valley  of  the 
Leisse,  or  Doron  d'Entre-deux-Eaux. 
when  the  impassable  g^rge  through 
whi(-h  that  stream  descends  from  Entn- 
deux-Eaux  comes  well  into  view.  On 
the  opi)C'site  side  of  the  valley  another 
torrent,  called  Grand  Puy,  issuing  from 
a  ravine  no  less  inaccessible,  the  Combe 
d'Enfer,  forms  a  remarkable  series  of 
cascades.  ^  hr.'s  walk  along  the  nearly 
]i  vel  valley  leads  to  Termignon  (§  7, 
Pitc.  A),  I  hr.  below  Lanslel)(nirg.  A 
jjcdestiian,  by  mounting  a  little  to  the  1., 


may  join  the  high-road  some  distance 
above  the  village,  and  so  save  10  min. 


KOUTE  F. 

PRALOGNAN    TO    MODANE,   BY    THE    COL 
DE   CJIAVIERE,  OK  THE  COL  d'aUSSOIS. 

7  hrs.  by  the  Col  de  Chaviere.     8i  hrs.  by 
the  Col  d'Aussois. 

The  Doron,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned in  several  ])receding  routes  as 
the  chief  affluent  of  the  li-ere,  descends 
due  N.  from  the  Col  de  Chaviere,  im- 
mediately above  Modane,  and,  bending 
slightly  to  the  E.,  receives  the  Gliere  at 
Pralognan.  The  direct  route  from  the 
latter  village  to  Modane  is  by  the  Col 
de  Chaviere,  but  the  Col  d'Aussois, 
leading  to  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  serves  as  an  alternative  route, 
and  is  the  sh;.rtest  way  to  La  Verney 
on  the  high-road  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
(§  7,  Rte.  A).  The  distances  have  been 
somewhat  underrated  in  Joanne's  'Iti- 
neraire,'  and  it  would  be  a  very  long 
day's  walk  to  make  either  pass  from 
IMoutiers,  or  even  from  Brides.  A  tra- 
veller bound  to  or  from  either  of  those 
places  may  save  nearly  a  mile  by  avoid- 
ing Pralognan,  and  keeping  to  the  path 
which  mounts  the  Valley  of  the  Doron 
along  the  1.  bank.  Opposite  to  the 
village  of  Pralognan  a  bridge  leads  to 
that  path,  which  here  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Grande  Casse  (Rte.  E),  and 
mounts  over  Alpine  pastures,  passing 
in  the  way  several  groups  of  chalets. 
At  the  tirst  of  these,  called  Les  Dies, 
a  path  mounting  to  the  rt.  traverses 
tlie  ridge  which  separates  the  Doron 
from  the  Val  de  la  Riviere,  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  return  to  Bozel. 
After  crossing  the  Doron,  and  returning 
to  the  1.  bank,  the  ])ath  reaches  the 
chalets  of  La  Motte,  which  stand  below 
a  glacier  descending  from  the  Roche 
Chevricre.  ^  hr.  farther,  3  hrs.  from 
Pralognan,  is  the  chalet  of  Eitoit,  where 
the  path  leading  to  the  Col  d'Aussois 
tiinisto  the  1.  About  f  m.  farther  in  the 
ascent  to   the  Col  de  Chaviere  a  path 
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bending  sharply  to  the  it.  or  N\V.  leads 
to  the  Col  de  Corneillu.  About  H  in. 
farther  is  the  solitary  elialct  of  Chavioie. 
Here  another  traek  divergL-s  to  the  rt., 
and  alter  passing  near  the  Luc  l-!huic 
leads  to  the  Pas  de  Sotijf're.  Tiiis,  as 
well  as  the  Col  de  Corneilla,  connects 
the  Col  de  Chaviere  with  Biides  les 
Bains  by  the  Combe  des  Allues.  Tlic 
summit  of  the  Col  de  Cluiviirc,  4h 
hrs.  from  Pralognan,  and  9,144  k.  in 
height,  according  to  Mr.  Mutiiews,  lies 
\VN\V.  of  the  Pointe  de  Massu.  From 
the  Col,  and  from  several  points  in  tiie 
ascent,  there  is  a  very  fine  vievv  of  tlie 
chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  A  more  exten- 
sive view,  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  in 
this  part  of  the  Alps,  is  obtained  fiimi 
a  rocky  peak  some  distance  W.  of  the 
Col,  which  was  climbed  in  18CI  by  Mr. 
Mathews.  The  summit,  which  was 
reached  in  2^  hrs.,  after  crossing  an 
extensive  glacier  plateau,  seems  to 
remain  unnamed  and  neglected,  though 
11,467  ft.  in  height,  and  conmianding 
an  extremely  fine  view  of  the  Uauphine 
Alps.  Mr.  Mathews  describes  it  as 
'one  of  the  teeth  of  a  knotted  system  of 
serrated  ridges,  sending  out  a  number 
of  spurs  to  the  northward,  and  over- 
topped by  several  of  the  serratures  of 
the  ridge  ne.xt  to  us  on  the  W.'  The 
descent  was  etfected  directly  from  the 
summit  to  the  chalets  of  Poleset  in  2i 
hrs. 

From  the  Col  the  path  to  Modane 
jiasses  at  first  down  some  rocky  slopes, 
and  then,  becoming  gradually  steej)er, 
descends  on  the  E.  side  of  a  nearly 
vertical  clitf,  seamed  with  waterfalls 
from  a  glacier  overhead.  The  rucky 
gorge  below  leads,  andd  very  fine  scenery, 
lo  the  chalets  of  /'o/eA«(  (6,014'),  U  hr. 
below  the  Col  descending,  but  2^  hrs. 
are  required  fur  the  a.scent.  These  cha- 
lets are  rather  superior  to  the  average, 
and  afford  tolerable  ni;:ht-quarters.  The 
glen,  or  ravine,  of  Poleset  is  interesting 
to  the  geologist,  as  it  lies  along  the  line 
of  junction  biTween  the  carboniferous 
rocks  to  the  W.  and  newer  secondary 
strata  to  the  E.  From  the  chalets  the 
path  to  Modane  at;  first  turns  E.  over 


pastures,  and  then  descends  to  the  S. 
by  a  path  which  zigzags  through  a  fine 
pine  forest,  reaching  the  town  in  1  hr. 
Nearly  l.V  hr.  should  be  allowed  for  the 
ascent. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  nath  to  the 
Col  d'Aussois,  written  also  Col  de  Ko- 
soire,  and  Col  de  Rosue,  apparently 
c(jrruptions  of  the  former  name,  turns 
to  the  I.  from  the  path  to  the  Col  de 
Chaviere,  at  the  Chalet  of  Ritort,  3  hrs. 
above  Prahjgnan.  After  crossing  the 
Doron,  here  reduced  to  a  narrow  stream, 
it  ascends  at  first  to  the  E.,  and  then  to 
the  S.,  passing  alternately  over  rocks, 
debris,  and  patches  of  snow.  In  2  hrs. 
from  the  chalet,  the  traveller  reaches  the 
Col,9,628rt.  in  height,  lying  immediately 
W.  of  the  Roche  Chevricre,  which,  how- 
ever, is  nc)t  accessible  from  this  side. 
The  Col  d'Aussois  may  also  be  reached 
from  the  N.  side  of  the  Col  de  Chaviere 
by  the  Col  des  Echelles,  traversing  a 
ridge  whicli  extends  to  the  N.  from  the 
Pointe  de  Nassa.  The  view  is  not  exten- 
sive. A  steep  descent  leads  to  the  highest 
chalets  on  the  S.  side  of  the  pass,  called 
Plan  du  Fond.  These  lie  S.  of  the  peak 
of  the  Eoche  Ckevriere  (10,76.5'),  which 
may  be  reached  in  2^  hrs.,  ascending  by 
almost  continuous  slopes  of  very  steep 
d<^bris.  Farther  E.,  between  Plan  du 
Fond  and  the  gorge  of  the  Leisse 
above  Termignon,  is  the  Dent  Parasse'e 
(12,137').  [In  1864  Messrs.  Blandford, 
Cuthbert,  and  Rowsell,  reaching  the 
sinnmit  in  7h  hrs.  from  the  chalets  of 
Fournache,  found  a  stone-man  at  the 
top.]  From  Plan  du  Fond  the  descent 
to  Aussois  lies  over  terraces  of  green 
pasture,  separated  by  steep  steps  of  pine- 
covered  rock.  Le  \'erney  is  reached  by 
the  new  road  leading  thence  to  the  Fort 
of  L'Esseillon.  The  traveller  bound  for 
Modane  should  bear  to  the  rt.,  descend 
to  the  village  of  Avrieux,  passing  near 
a  very  fine  waterfall,  and  may  easily 
reach  the  town  in  3^  hrs.  from  the  Col, 
by  a  char-road  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Arc. 

Both  these  passes  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  when  taken  from  Mo- 
dane ;  but  as  that  place  is  about  1,400 
ft.  lower  than  Pralognan,  nearly  I  hr. 
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additional  should  be  allowed  for  each 
pass. 

Route  G 
6t.  mtchel  to  moutiers  tarentaise. 

For  information  as  to  the  passes  de- 
scribed in  this  and  the  two  following 
rtes.,  the  Editor  is  chiefly  indebted  to 
Joanne's  'Itineraire  de  la  Savoie,'by  far 
the  most  nearly  complete  guide  to  this 
part  of  the  Alps,  yet  not  free  from 
errors  in  regard  to  the  higher  and  less 
easily  accessible  parts  of  the  chain. 

The  direct  way  from  St.  Michel  to 
Moutiers  is  by  the  Col  des  Encorabres, 
a  dreary  and  rather  tedious  pass.  The 
torrent  descending  from  the  Col  joins 
the  Arc  about  2  m.  below  St.  Michel ; 
but  a  path  mounts  directly  from  the 
village,  winds  along  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  after  crossing  several 
ravines,  reaches  the  village  of  Baune, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  up  the  two 
glens  of  Valloire  and  Valmeinier  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Arc.  The  Col  des 
Encombres  lies  due  N.  of  Baune,  and 
may  be  reached  in  3^  or  4  hrs.  from  St. 
Jklichel :  its  height  is  probably  a  little 
over  8,000  ft.  Many  impressions  of  fossil 
plants  arc  found  here,  and  have  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  among  geologists 
as  to  the  age  of  the  rocks  in  which  they 
are  found.  W.  of  the  Col  is  the  Hoc 
des  Encombres  (9,252'),  surmounted  by 
a  stone  mound,  which  was  one  of  the 
signals  used  in  the  measurement  of  the 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  summit  may 
be  reached  in  5  hrs.  from  St.  ISIichel,  by 
ascending  directly  the  steep  slope  facing 
the  village  of  Baune.  The  name  Perron 
des  Encombres  has  been  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Col,  and  sometimes  to  the 
jicak  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  given 
rise  to  the  mistake  of  attributing  to 
the  former  the  height  which  belongs 
to  the  latter.  The  most  direct  way  to 
I^Foutiers  is  to  bear  to  the  rt.  from  the 
Col,  and  keep  for  2  hrs.  along  the  ridge 
dividing  the  wild  stony  Val  des  En- 
combres from  the  Vallee  de  Belleville. 
The  way  keejis  near  the  crest,  but  on 
tlic  W.  side  of  the  ridge,  until  you  turn 
into  the  latter  valley,  and  after  passing 


a  group  of  chalets,  makes  a  very  rapid 
descent  to  St.  Martin  de  Belleville,  which 
is  reached  in  3^  hrs.  from  the  Col.  A 
good  path  through  pleasing  scenery  leads 
thence  in  2|  his.  to  Moutiers ;  in  all 
nearly  10  hrs.  from  St.  Michel. 

Another  way,  longer,  but  more  in- 
teresting, turns  to  the  rt.,  about  due  E. 
from  the  Col  des  Encombres,  and  pass- 
ing between  the  peaks  of  Evchenere  and 
Cliateau  Bourrectu,  descends  into  a  cir- 
cular hollow,  lying  at  the  N.  side  of  the 
latter  mountain.  Following  the  torrent, 
a  path  leads  in  2  hrs.  from  the  Col  to 
the  chalets  of  Bruyeres,  where  another 
torrent  from  the  SE.  (see  below)  joins 
the  first,  and  both  united  form  the  Nant 
de  Belleville.  Following  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  stream,  the  Vallee  de  Belleville 
gradually  opens,  and  gives  signs  of  the 
presence  of  man  and  of  cultivation. 
Several  small  hamlets  are  passed,  and 
in  3  hrs.  from  Bruyeres  the  path  reaches 
St.  Marcel,  the  first  village.  The  prin- 
cip.al  village  of  the  entire  valley — St. 
Martin  de  Belleville — is  but  h  hr.  below  ■ 
St.  Marcel,  standing  on  a  terrace  of  ■ 
the  valley,  in  the  midst  of  walnut  and  ^ 
chestnut  trees.  A  char-road  now  leads 
down  the  valley,  keeping  constantly  to 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  stream.  Opposite 
the  opening  of  the  Val  des  Encombres, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  snowy  summit 
of  the  Roc  des  Encombres.  St.  Laurent 
de  la  Cote,  the  next  village,  1  h  hr.  below 
St.  Martin,  is  opposite  the  junction  of 
the  Nant  Bi'un  (Rte.  H)  with  the  Nant 
de  Belleville.  The  valley  now  opens 
out  as  it  approaches  its  union  with  the 
Doron  and  the  Isere.  The  road  passes 
below  the  village  of  Villarlurin,  crosses 
the  Doron  to  Salins,  and  in  2|  hrs. 
from  St.  Martin  reaches  Moutiers  (Rte. 
A),  about  12  hrs.  from  St.  Michel  by 
this  route. 

A  third  way  from  St.  Michel  to 
Moutiers,  rarely  used  and  little  known, 
mounts  very  steeply  from  Orelle,  a 
village  near  the  high-road,  3  m.  E.  of 
St.  Michel  (§  7,  Rte.  A),  to  a  snow-pas.s, 
called  Col  de  la  Montoe  du  Fond,  which 
leads  at  first  over  snow-fields,  then  past 
the  Lac  Noir  to  a  torrent  that  flows 
N\V.  to  the  chalets  of  Bruyeres,  at  the 
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head  of  the  valley  cf  Bi-llovillo.  Ojipo- 
sitc  to,  and  due  N.  of  the  Col  de  la 
MontC-e  du  IToiul,  is  the  Col  du  Vaclct, 
said  to  be  a  very  ditticult  pass,  leading' 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  Combe  des 
Aliuos,  which  joins  the  Doroii  at  Brides 
les  Bains.  It  would  doubtless  be  a 
severe  day's  work  to  reach  that  place 
from  St.  Miehel  by  these  two  passes, 
but  the  expedition  would  ])nibably  be 
very  iiuerosting,  and  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  trained  mountaineers. 


)  Route  H. 

I 

i  ST.  JEAN    I>E    MAURIENNE    TO   MOUTIERS 

I  TARENTAISE,     BY     THE     COL      DE      LA 

I  PLATIERE. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  pass,  and 
1  when  better  known  will  probably  be 
often  visited  by  tourists.  In  the  aiJi)a- 
rent  difficulty  of  the  ascent  on  the 
Maurienne  side,  it  may  almost  be  com- 
pared to  the  Gem  mi,  but  it  is  longer 
and  more  laborious  than  that  famous 
pass.  From  9  to  9^  hrs.,  exclusive  of 
halts,  are  required  to  reach  Moutiers. 
*  It  is  possible  to  ride  as  far  as  the 
summit  of  the  Col.  Charge  for  a  mule 
from  llermillon  to  the  Col,  3  fr. ;  for  a 
guide  as  far  as  St.  Jean  de  Belleville, 
from  5  to  6  i'r.' — [Joanne.] 

Crossing  the  Arc  by  the  bridge,  near 
the  rly.  station  of  St.  Joan  de  Maurienne, 
a  country  road  leads  in  40  min.  from 
the  town  to  the  poor  village  of  Her- 
milloii.  From  hence  the  way  turns 
sharply  to  the  rt.,  or  rather  S.  of  E., 
and  mounts  gradually  along  the  base  of 
a  range  of  limestone  clitVs,  and  in  40 
min.  more  readies  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Montandrey,  a  well-knuwn 
sanctuary,  annually  res(jrted  to  by  large 
numbers  of  pilgrims  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember. Immediately  above  the  church 
is  a  rock  which  commands  a  remark- 
ably fine  view  of  the  high  peaks  between 
the  valley  of  the  Arc  Irom  that  of  the 
Roraaiiciie,  witli  the  intervening  ranges 
of  the  valley  of  Arvan.  After  passing 
the   meau  village   of  Montandrey,  the 


track  '.urns  to  the  N ,  and  mounts  along 
the  upper  verge  of  the  same  clirts  whose 
base  it  had  previously  encompassed. 
Hermillon  lies  at  a  great  tlepth  ije- 
neaih,  and  on  the  AV.  side  of  an  im- 
passable ravine  stand  the  chalets  of 
Chatel.  After  mounting  rajjidly  for 
h  hr.  the  path  turns  NE.,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Col,  continuing  to  ascend  for 
another  ^  hr.,  amidst  fine  old  pine  trees. 
On  emerging  from  the  forest,  the  path 
seems  to  have  entered  an  im|)assable 
cut  de  sac,  closed  by  inaccessible  rocks; 
but  a  couloir  or  chimney,  through  which 
the  track  is  carried  by  steep  zigzags, 
affords  an  issue,  and  leads  to  a  grass- 
grown  terrace  of  the  mountain,  called 
rianey,  from  whence  the  last  view  is 
gained  of  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  and 
the  town  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 
Above  Planey  extensive  pastures,  witii 
several  groups  of  chalets,  stretch  towards 
the  Col,  and  after  skirting  the  margin 
of  a  formidably  deep  ravine  which  opens 
on  the  west,  the  track  reaches  those  of 
Plan  Monsieur,  2  hrs.  40  min.  from 
Hermillon.  In  fine  weather  it  is  now 
easy  to  find  the  way,  as  the  depression 
over  which  lies  the  pass  remains  in 
view,  and  is  marked  by  a  square  rock 
in  the  midst,  called  Bonnet  du  Pretre. 
To  the  rt.  the  Hoc  des  Enconibrcs 'is 
seen  above  the  nearer  ridge  dividing 
this  plateau  from  the  Val  des  Encom- 
bres.  A  cross  on  the  ridge  marks  a 
passage,  called  Col  de  Valhaussiere,  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  descend  into  that 
wild  valley  (noticed  in  last  Etc.).  1  hr. 
25  min.  from  Plan  Monsieur  suffices  to 
reach  the  Col  de  la  Platibe  (about 
6,800'),  about  4|  hrs.  from  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne.  It  is  possible  to  pass  at 
either  side  of  the  Bonnet  du  Pretre,  but 
the  track  keeps  to  the  1.  Tlie  view  is 
limited,  except  to  the  NE.,  where  the 
range  of  Mont  Blanc,  towering  over  the 
intermediate  ranges,  produces  a  grand 
efifect. 

The  descent  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Col  leads  into  the  valley  of  Naiit  Bnin, 
or  Nambrun,  a  wild  and  rather  dreary 
glen,  bare  of  trees,  surroundetl  by  slopes 
of  debris,  with  here  and  there  a  patch 
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of  snow.  The  most  direct  way  down 
lies  along  a  sort  of  promontory  of  shat- 
tered slate,  which  projects  between  two 
ravines.  The  point  appears  very  steep, 
but  the  nature  of  the  rock  facilitates  the 
descent.  After  1  hr.  the  track  reaches 
a  point  where  the  torrent  of  Nant  Brun, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  streams  that 
drain  the  head  of  the  valley,  has  cut  a 
deep  ravine  through  the  rock.  The 
track  keeps  to  the  I.  bank,  and  after 
passing  the  liighest  chalets,  soon  reaches 
some  marshy  meadows,  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  lake.  On  reaching  the  next 
gorge,  which  formerly  held  back  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  the  path  gi-adually 
recedes  from  the  torrent,  and  tlience- 
forward  is  carried  along  the  W.  slope 
of  the  valley,  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  stream.  In  about  2  hrs.  from 
the  Col,  it  crosses  a  considerable  affluent, 
descending  from  the  rarige  to  the  W., 
and  20  mhi.  farther  reaches  the  hamlet 
of  Deu.v  A^ants,  near  the  junction  of 
another  stream  from  the  W.  with  the 
Nant  Brun.  The  valley  here  becomes 
more  animated  and  picturesque.  A 
pine  forest  clothes  the  opposite  slope  of 
the  mountain,  and  lower  down  are  seen 
corn-fields,  with  houses  and  mills  scat- 
tered amidst  tine  walnut  trees.  After 
passing  several  scattered  hamlets,  the 
path,  in  about  3  hrs.  from  the  Col, 
reaches  St.  Jean  de  Belleville,  a  dirty 
village  with  a  cabaret,  picturesquely 
placed  above  the  junction  of  the  Nant 
Brun  with  the  valley  of  Belleville.  A 
bridge  over  the  united  streams  leads  to 
the  road  on  tlie  rt.  bank,  near  to  the 
village  of  St.  Laurent  de  la  Cote  (lite. 
G) ;  but  it  is  shorter  to  keep  to  the 
rough  char-road,  can-ied  along  the  W. 
slope  of  the  valley,  and,  after  passing 
under  the  village  of  Fontaines,  to  cross 
the  deep  gorge  where  the  Nant  de 
Belleville  joins  the  Doron,  opposite  to 
Salins ;  thence  reaching  Moutiers  in 
1^  hr.  from  St.  Jean  de  Belleville,  or 
about  9^  hrs.  from  St.  Jean  de  Mau- 
rienne. 


EOCJTE    I. 

lA  CHAMBRE  TO  MOtJTIERS  TAREN- 
TAISE OR  ALBKRTVILLE,  BY  THE 
COL    DE    LA    MADELEINE. 

This  pass  is  traversed  by  a  well- 
marked  mule- path,  much  frequented 
by  the  country  people,  being  the 
shortest  way  from  the  Maurienne  to 
Tarentaise,  but  is  rarely  visited  by 
foreigners.  The  valley  of  the  Isere 
may  be  reached  on  foot  or  mule-back 
in  7  hrs. — thence  it  is  2  m.  to  Moutiers 
or  12  m.  to  Albertville.  A  guide  is 
quite  unnecessary  in  tine  weather. 

From  the  village  of  La  Chambro 
(§  7,  Rte.  A),  the  mule-path  traverses 
the  fields  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Bugion, 
and  after  crossing  a  torrent  that  joins 
that  stream  from  the  W..  mounts  to  the 
hamlet  of  St.  Martin.  It  then  passes 
to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Bugion,  and 
after  skirting  the  base  of  some  steep 
rocks,  zigzags  up  a  steep  ascent  to 
]\IontgeUafrey,  the  highest  village  on 
this  side  of  the  pass,  1  hr.  40  min. 
from  La  Chambre.  The  track  then 
mounts  obliquely  across  the  slopes 
to  the  NW.,  having  the  pass  in  view 
for  a  great  part  of  the  way;  and  in  4 
hrs.  from  La  Chambre  attains  the  Col 
de  la  Madeleine  (6,637')-  From  the 
summit  it  is  apparent  that  the  valley  of 
the  Glandon,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Arc,  and  the  Vallon  des  Celliers, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Col,  are  the  con- 
tinuation, in  opposite  directions,  of  the 
trough  whose  central  portion  is  the 
valley  of  the  Bugion. 

A  stony  path  leads  down  from  the 
Col  to  the  head  of  the  Vallon  des  Cel- 
liers. Here  the  track  divides.  If  the 
traveller  be  bound  for  Moutiers  he 
should  cross  the  torrent,  and  for  some 
distance  follow  the  rt.  bank;  then, 
turning  to  the  rt.  and  crossing  a  low 
ridge,  he  will  descend  by  the  hamlets 
of  Douey  and  St.  Oyen  to  the  village 
of  Bellecombe  (3  hrs.  from  the  Col), 
close  to  the  junction  of  the  Moret  tor- 
rent with  the  Isere.  Thence  after 
crossing,  first  the  Moret  and  then  tha 
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Iscre,  he  will  fall  into  the  high-road 
to  Mouticrs  (Ktc.  A)  at  the  villa,!j;e  of 
AifiueblaiK'he.  [Tiie  Moret  torrent 
1  drains  the  Combe  des  Avaiir/urs  which 
opens  to  tiic  S.  from  IJelleconibe. 
From  the  village  of  Avaneliers  patiis 
lead  to  Viliariiy  and  to  Fontaine,  in 
the  valley  of  Belleville  (Kte.  II).] 

Should     the    traveler's    destination 

be  Cevins  or  Albertviilc,  he  must  keep 

to  the  1.  hank  ot  the  stream  throughout 

the  Valloii  di'S  Oeliiirs.     After  passing 

the  village  of  CelUers,  anil  the  hamlets 

of  Tliuile   and  Villard   Benuit,  he  will 

in  2j  hr.s.  reach  IJuimeval,  near  the  eha- 

;  pel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Hrian(;on,at  the 

'  E.  end  of  the  defile  of  Brianyoti,  about 

f  3  m.  from  La  Koclie  Cevins  (lite.  A). 


SECTION  12. 

ALBEKTVILLE    DISTRICT VALLEY 

OF    THE    ARLY. 

It  has  been  seen  in  §  10  that  Cham- 
bery  stands  in  a  valley  between  two 
systems  of  parallel  ridges  of  lime- 
stone, both  connected  with  the  ranges 
that  enclose  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 
The  western  system  is  directed  first 
to  the  N.  and  then  N\V.,  forming  the 
Jura  range.  The  eastern  system 
forms  near  to  Cliambery  the  range  of 
the  Beauges,  and  a  glance  at  the  geo- 
logical maps  accompanying  this  volume 
will  show  that  this  is'tlie  SW.  extre- 
mity of  H  zone  of  secondary  rocks  tra- 
versing Savoy  and  Switzerland  from 
WSW.  to  NNE.,  and  associated  with 
eocene  deposits  which  lie  along  its 
geometrical  axis,  between  an  outer 
fringe  of  cretaceous  and  Jurassic  rocks. 
The  geological  disposition  of  the  strata 
here  corresponds  in  a  general  way  with 
the  orographic  relation,-.  The  prevail- 
ing tendency  of  the  ridges  and  the 
main  valleys  is  parallel  to  the  general 
strike  of  the  strata,  but  the  whole  mass 
is  at  intervals  cut  through,  nearly  at 
right  angles,  by  deep  valleys,  often 
narrowed  to  mere  defiles.  Of  this 
character    is    the  defile   of   Magland. 


between  Cluses  and  Sallanches  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arve,  which  forms  a 
natural  divi>i(in  between  the  limestone 
mountains  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny 
and  those  which  extend  from  the  Arve 
to  the  Lake  of  Annecy.  These  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  valley  of  the  Arly  from  a 
group  of  higher  mountains,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  crystalline  and  rnetamorphic 
rocks,  which  form  a  link  in  the  chain 
connecting  Mont  Biano  with  the  Belle- 
donne  and  the  Taillefer  on  the  oj)pc- 
sitc  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Ko- 
manche.  This  group  might  have  been 
considered  as  a  SW.  prolongation  ot 
the  range  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  but  if,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  most  geo- 
grapliers,  we  consider  the  latter  to  be 
limited  by  the  Val  de  Montjoie  and 
the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  it  appears  most 
convenient  to  unite  it  in  the  present 
section  with  the  adjoining  limestone 
ranges  W.  of  the  Arly,  and  to  name 
the  district  from  Albertvilie,  the  only 
place  of  any  importance  with  which  it 
is  connected. 

Though  little  known  to  English 
tourists,  this  district  abounds  in  agree- 
able scenery,  and  is  full  of  interest  to 
the  naturalist  and  the  geologist.  The 
most  central  point  in  the  limestone 
mountain  district  is  Thones,  whence 
the  ascent  of  the  Tournette,  the  Mont 
Charvin,  and  other  agreeable  excur- 
sions, may  be  made.  The  country  sur- 
rounding St.  Maxime  de  Beaufort 
is  not  less  interesting,  and  presents  a 
striking  contrast  in  the  character  of  its 
scenery,  owing  to  the  different  nature 
of  the  rocks  which  there  prevail. 


Route  A. 

ALBERTVILLE   TO   SALLANCHES  —  MONX 
JOLI. 


Ugine 
Flumet 
Mesevrt 
Sallanches 


Hrs.'  walking 

■   :  P 


Eng.  miles 
5 

'I' 
6 


9  27i 

There  is  a  good  road  from  Albertvilie 
(§  II,  Rtc.  A)  to  Ugine;  between  that 
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place  and  Sallanchcsachar-roadhasbcen 
in  progress  for  some  years,  but  according 
to  the  latest  information  received  it  is 
open  only  between  Flumet  and  Sallan- 
ches,  leaving  the  space  between  Ugine 
and  Flumet  to  be  traversed  on  foot 
or  mule-back.  The  Annecy  diligence 
may  be  used  as  far  as  Ugine. 

The  road  keeps  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Aril/,  passing  opposite  to  the  opening  of 
the  valley  of  Beaufort  (Rte.  E),  amidst 
very  pleasing  scenery,  enlivened  by 
numerous  villages  that  lie  on  the  E. 
slopes  of  the  3Iont  I'EtoiJe.  About 
4|  m.  from  Albertville  the  road  to  Fa- 
verges  and  Anncey  turns  off  to  the  1. 
before  mounting  the  hill,  whereon  stands 

Ugine  ( Inn  :  Couronne,  chez  De- 
voust),  a  large  straggling  town  (1,7.55'), 
overlooked  by  the  remains  of  a  very  an- 
cient castle  perched  upon  a  steep  rock. 
IJue  N.  of  Ugine  is  the  Mont  Charvin 
(7,920'),  the  highest  summit  of  the 
ranges  lying  W.  of  the  Arly  and  the 
Isere.  It  was  one  of  the  stations  used 
in  the  triangulation  of  France,  and 
must  command  an  admirable  pano- 
rama, but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Alpine  tra- 
vellers. Above  Ugine  the  niule-patii 
mounts  rather  steeply  the  E.  slope  of 
one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  Mont  Charvin 
ai  a  great  height  above  tlic  Arly,  and 
in  2  hrs.  (ascending)  readies  the  village 
of  He/y  (Inn  :  L'Eiitree  des  Voyagcurs), 
3,04.5  ft.  in  height,  beautifully  situated 
amidst  bold  rocks  and  pine  forest. 
Above  Ilery  the  ascent  is  less  steep  ;  a 
little  col  is  soon  passed ;  the  path 
descends  to  cross  the  Flons,  a  torrent 
from  the  Charvin,  and  then  keeps  nearly 
at  a  level,  passing  above  the  village  of 
St.  Nicholas  <le  la  ChapcUe,  till,  after 
traversing  the  considerable  stream  of 
JS'urnndine,  along  which  is  a  path  to 
iSt.  Jean  de  Sixt(llte.  C),in  2  hrs.  from 
Hery  it  reaches 

Flumet  (.3,018'),  a  little  town  w'ith  an 
inn  iSoli'il  d'Or),  and  the  ruined  castle 
of  the  barons  of  Faucigny.  Several 
paths  lead  to  the  valleys  of  Beaufort 
and  Hauteluee  (Rte.  E).  From  hence 
the  char-road    is    open   to   Sallauches. 


For  about  6  m.  it  follows  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Arly  to  Megeve  (.3,700'),  with  a 
good  country  inn  (Croix  d'Or),  con- 
venient for  those  who  make  the  ascent 
of  the  Mont  Joli.  This  excursion  may 
be  made  from  Sallauches,  St.  Gervais, 
or  (Jontamines  ;  but  it  is  a  belter  ar- 
rangement to  ascend  from  Megeve  and 
descend  to  St.  Gervais,  thus  saving 
labour, reaching  the  summit  at  an  earlier 
hour,  and  securing  the  most  advan- 
tageous points  of  view.  Megeve  being 
1,634  ft.  above  St.  Gervais,  and  more 
than  1,800  ft.  above  Sallauches,  fully 
an  hour  is  saved  in  the  ascent,  which 
may  be  made  in  3h  hrs.,  and  the  way  is 
so  easy  that  a  mule  may  be  taken  nearly 
to  the  top.  The  Mont  Joli  (8,760') 
stands  in  a  similar  relation  to  theW.  end 
of  Mont  Blanc  that  the  Brevent  and  the 
Cramoiu  hold  lespectively  to  the  N.  and 
S.  faces  of  the  great  mountain,  being 
separated  from  it  merelv  by  the  valley 
of  Montjoic  Besides  the  grand  view 
of  Mont  Blanc,  the  range  of  the  Buet 
and  the  mountains  of  Sixt  (§  17)  are 
well  seen  from  here,  and  one  of  the 
peaks  of  the  Bernese  Alps  (Wildstrubel?) 
a[ipenrs  over  the  Col  de  Balme.  In  the 
opposite  direction  the  eye  ranges  along 
the  valley  of  the  Isere  to  the  heights 
above  Grenoble. 

The  road  from  Megeve  to  Sallan- 
clu'S  soon  crosses  the  low  watershed 
which  separates  the  Arly  from  a  stream 
falling  to  the  N.,  to  join  the  Arve  near 
Sallanchcs.  During  the  descent  the 
chain  of  Mont  Blanc  comes  gradually 
into  sight,  and  at  Combloux,  1  hr.  from 
Megeve,  the  view  almost  rivals  that 
from  the  Mont  Joli.  Another  hr.  suf- 
fices to  descend  to  Sallauches  (§  16), 
amid  grand  views  of  the  neighbouring 
Alps.  The  village  of  St.  Gervais  is 
reached  in  2.1  hrs.  from  Megeve  by  a 
pretty  foot-path  which  winds  along  the 
mountain  side,  and  crosses  the  torrent 
above  the  Baths  by  the  Pont  du  Diable. 

EOUTE  B. 
ALBERTVILLE  TO  ANNECY. 

A  diligence  runs  daily  between  Al- 
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bertville  and  Annccy,  a  distance  of 
about  28  in.,  jiassiiig  close  to  Ugiiie 
(Rtc.  A),  and  thence  to  Fiiverf,'es,  12i 
m.  from  the  former  town  ;  but  a  i>e- 
destrian  may  take  a  mui-h  more  in- 
terei-tiiif;  way,  which  will  lead  him  in 
4  hrs.' steady  vvalkin<;to  Faverges.  The 
path  turns  otl"  from  the  high-road  to 
Chambcry  (§  1  l.Ktc.  A),ncar  the  village 
of  Tournon,  about  3  m.  from  Albcrt- 
villc,  and  mounts  directly  by  steep  rocks 
to  the  Cul  <le  Tamil'  (4,354'),  command- 
ing a  tine  \iew  of  the  valley  of  the 
Isore.  This  low  pass  separates  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Comljc  de 
Bellavaux  (§  10)  from  the  Mont  I'Etoile, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Beauges  and 
the  range  of  the  Mont  (^harvin,  being 
separated  from  the  latter  by  the  valley 
of  the  Cliaise,  through  which  the  post 
road  runs  from  Uuine  to  Fa  verges.  At 
a  short  distance  below  the  Col  on  the 
N.  side  are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of 
Tamie,  founded  in  1132.  The  descent  to 
Faverges  lies  through  very  picturesque 
scenery. 

The  post-road  from  Albertville  to  An- 
nccy, as  mentioned  in  last  Rtc.,  turns  off 
to  the  1.  at  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground 
on  which  stands  the  town  of  Ugine,  and 
ascends  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Chaise 
to  Marlens.  At  that  village  the  valley 
bends  from  NW.  to  S\V.,  and  the  road 
keeps  to  the  1.  bank  until  it  crosses  the 
stream,  in  order  to  traverse  the  very  low 
pass  which  separates  the  Chaise  from 
the  waters  of  the  Eau  Murte  flowing  to 
the  Lake  of  Annecy. 

Fufenjcs  {h\n:  La  Poste,  good)  is  a 
ratlier  large  country  town,  with  iron 
works  and  mills  for  spinning  silk.  The 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  from 
the  town,  and  the  surrounding  hills 
all  eonnnand  fine  views;  but  the  ex- 
cursion especially  recommended  to 
the  mountaineer  is  the  ascent  of  the 
Tournette  (7.756'),  a  long  ridge  of 
limestone,  whose  S.  end  rises  from 
the  little  plain  of  Faverges,  and 
whose  steep  western  slopes  face  the 
Lake  of  Annecy.  The  ascent  may  be 
made  from  Faverges   or  from  Thoncs 


(Rtc.  C),  or  by  a  steeper  and  more 
laborious  path  from  Talloires,  on  the 
Lake  of  Annecy.  The  best  plan  is  to 
mount  from  either  of  the  first-named 
places  and  descend  to  Talloires ;  in 
each  case  the.  ascent  requires  at  least 
6  hrs.,  and  the  descent  about  4  hrs.;  so 
that,  allowing  for  halts,  it  is  a  tolerably 
long  day's  work.  It  is  not  prudent  to 
start  without  a  guide,  as  the  time  lost 
in  seeking  the  way  may  comj)romise  the 
result  of  the  excursion.  The  crest  of 
the  mountain  (about  7,500')  is  a  ridge 
which  s|)reads  out  into  a  platform,  sur- 
mounted by  a. sort  of  tower  of  rock,  with 
walls  not  merely  vertical,  but  in  some 
places  actually  overhanging  their  base. 
The  summit  of  this  rock,  called  the 
Fauteuil,  is  reached  by  a  fissure  or 
chimney, which  should  not  be  attempted 
by  persons  liable  to  giddiness.  The  view 
combines  the  Lake  of  Annecy  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  a  grand 
Alpine  panorama.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  nearer  view  of  the  Savoy 
Alps  and  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Mont 
Charvin  is  in  some  respects  superior. 

From  Faverges  to  Annecy  the  tra- 
veller has  the  choice  between  two 
roads,  or  he  may  avail  himself  of  the 
steamer  which  jdies  between  Annecy 
and  Duingt,  Talloires,  Menthon,  &c. 
The  diligence  travels  by  the  W.  shore 
of  the  lake,  which  is  reached  by  fdl- 
lowing  the  Eau  Morte,  and  leaving  on 
the  rt.  hand  the  marshy  plain  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  formed  from  the  de- 
tritus of  that  stream.  Passing  close  to 
Doussard,  whence  a  path  leads  to 
the  Col  de  Cherel  (§  10),  the  road 
reaches  the  lake  about  5  m.  from  Fa- 
verges. 3  m.  farther  is  the  castle  and 
village  of  Duingt,  where  citizens  of 
Chambcry  and  Annecy  in  search  of 
cool  air  and  fine  scenery  find  lodgings 
in  the  summer.  The  castle  stands  on 
a  ]iromontory,  which  narrows  the  lake 
to  half  its  width.  [For  the  foot-path 
by  Entrevernes,  and  the  road  from 
St.  Jorio,  2h  ni.  beyond  Duingt,  both 
leading  to  Chatelanl,  see  §  lo!]  The 
distance  by  the  jiost-road  is  about  8  m,, 
passing  St,  Jorio  and  Sevrier,  to 
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Anneci/  (Inns:  H.  de  I'Angleterre, 
near  the  diligence-office;  H.de  Geneve, 
near  the  lake;  both  good;  H.  de  I'Eu- 
rope),  an  important  town,  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Haute  Savoiv^  and  pos- 
sessing many  thriving  factories  partly 
■worked  by  the  water  of  the  lake,  which 
is  conveyed  through  the  town  to  the 
river  Fier  in  artificial  channels  of  great 
antiquity.  The  cathedral,  the  church  of 
St.  Dominic,  and  that  of  the  Convent  of 
the  Visitation,  containing  the  remains 
of  St.  Fran9ois  de  Sales,  are  worth  a 
visit.  The  lake  is  about  1,450  ft. 
above  the  sea,  9  m.  long,  and  from  1  to 
2  in  breadth.  On  rising  ground  N.  of 
the  town  is  Anneaj  le  Vieux,  whose 
Roman  origin  is  attested  by  many 
medals,  urns,  and  fragments  of  statuary. 
Many  agreeable  walks  and  drives  are 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Aunecy  is  now  connected  by  railway 
■with  Aix  les  Bains  (3  trains  daily  in 
from  2^  to  3  hrs.),  and  that  is  the 
shortest  way  to  Chambery  or  to 
Geneva.  Many  prefer  the  road  to  the 
latter  city  by  Cruseilles,  passing  the 
remarkable  wire  suspension  bridge  of 
La  CailU,  212  yds.  in  length,  and  650 
ft.  above  the  torrent  of  Les  Usses. 
Diligences  run  daily  to  Bonneville  (see 
next  Rte.). 

The  road  from  Faverges  to  Annecy 
by  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  is  more  hilly, 
and  perhaps  more  interesting,  than  that 
by  Duingt.  Opposite  to  the  village  of 
Doussard  a  bridge  crosses  to  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Eau  Morte,  near  Verthier, 
and,  skirting  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  in 
5  m.  from  the  bridge  reaches  Talloires, 
beautifully  situated  opposite  the  castle 
of  Duingt,  with  a  new  hotel  near  the 
landing-place  of  the  steamer;  guides 
are  found  there  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Tournette.  There  is  a  path  from 
hence  to  Thones  by  the  Cal  de  Nantex, 
and  the  summit  of  the  Tournette  (see 
above)  may  be  reached  by  St.  Ger- 
main, the  chalet  of  L6,  and  that  of 
Caesay  (5,873').  Less  than  2  m.  be- 
yond Talloires  is  Menthon,  with  re- 
mains of  llonuin  baths,  and  of  piles  of 
Roman    masonry    projecting   into   the 


lake,  supposed  to  have  been  the  com- 
mencement of  a  bridge  designed  to 
unite  the  opposite  shores  (?).  The 
castle,  still  in  partial  preservation,  con- 
tains a  room  which  is  pointed  out  as 
the  birthplace  of  St.  Bernard  of  Men- 
thon, the  founder  of  the  Hospice  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard. 


Route  C. 
annecy  to  bonneville. 

The  post-road  from  Annecy  to  Bon- 
neville runs  at  first  nearly  due  N.  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Filliere,  an  affluent 
of  the  Fier,  and  leaving  on  the  rt.  hand 
the  picturesque  valley  of  Thorens, 
through  which  the  Filliere  descends 
from  the  E.,  follows  a  stream  from  the 
NE.,  leading  to  a  low  col  (2,605'), 
which  it  passes,  to  the  village  of  La 
Roche,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Arve.  A  road  descending  to  the  N. 
leads  to  Geneva,  and  another  due  E. 
reaches  Bonneville  (§  1 6,  Rte.  A)  in  2 1| 
m.  from  Annecy. 

Another  longer  but  more  interesting 
road,  passable  forchars.after  a  slight  de- 
tour by  Annecy  le  Vieux  to  avoid  the  in- 
tervening range  of  hills,  mounts  through 
the  valley  of  the  Fier  in  a  direction 
somewhat  S.  of  E.  to  the  bridge  of  St. 
Clair  (5  m.  from  Annecy),  leading  to  the 
curious  remains  of  a  Homan  road,  partly 
excavated  through  the  limestone  rock. 
Here  the  Vallon  de  Dingy  opens  to  the 
N.,  and  leads  directly  to  the  summit  of 
the  Purmelan  (6,007'),  a  rugged  lime- 
stone ridge,  commanding  a  fine  view. 
In  this  mountain  are  three  of  the 
singular  ice-caves,  or  Gktcieres,  to 
which  attention  has  recently  been  called 
in  Mr.  Browne's  interesting  work, 
'The  Ice  Caves  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land.' They  are  called  Glaciere  de 
Grand  Ann,  Gl.  de  I'Enfer,  and  Gl.  de 
Chapel  sur  Villaz.  'Of  these  the  Gl. 
de  Grand  Anu  is  the  most  remarkable. 
The  way  from  Annecy  is  by  road  (1 
hr.  in  a  char)  to  Charvonnaz,  thence  I 
hr.  on  foot  to  Aviernoz,  where  resides 
M.  ^Ktrail,  the  proprietor,  from  whom 
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a  puide  (needful)  may  be  obtained. 
The  Grand  Anu,  which  may  theuce  be 
reached  in  2;7  hrs.,  is  a  cavern  entered 
by  a  natural  rocii  portal  GO  ft.  high. 
The  floor  and  walls  of  the  glaciere  are 
covered  with  ice,  and  in  the  former  is 
a  deep  natural  pit  or  well  at  least  70 
ft.  deep.'  [T.  G.  B.]  From  St.  Clair 
a  road  runs  along  either  bank  of  the 
Fier,  in  6k  m.,  to 

77«"/c.s'a  large  village,  with  an  inn,  in 
a  picturesque  situation  at  the  meeting  of 
several  mountain  ciens.     One  of  these 
leads    SSW.    bv   the    Col   de  A'antes 
W.  of  the  Touvnctte,  to  Talloires  (Rte. 
1    B).      A  second  glen   leads,  about    due 
[    S ,   by  Les  Clefs  and   a  low   pass    be 
f   tween  the  range  of  the  Tournette  .ind 
I    that   of  the    Munt   Charvin    to    Ser- 
I    raval,   the   best  starting-point    for   the 
I    ascent  of  the   latter  mountain.     From 
thence  one  path  leads  direct  to  Favevges, 
'    and    another,    crossing   a   spur   of  the 
Charvin,  descends  to  5larlens  (Rte.  B). 
Either  place  may  be   reached   in  5  hrs. 
from  Thones.     A  third  glen,  La  Combe 
de  Manigod,  descending  from   the  E.  to 
Li-s  Clets,  above   Thones,  bears  down 
the  head  waters  of  the  Fier,  which  rises 
on  the   N.  >iilc  of  the    Mont  Charvin. 
The  fourth  of  the  glens  which  meet  at 
Tliones    is    that   of  the    Num   torrent, 
through  which   lies   the  way  to  Bonne- 
ville.    At  La  Cour,  about  \^  m.  above 
Thones,  the  road  crosses  from  the  1.  to 
the  rt.  bank,  and  continues  in  a  direct 
course  to  the  >iE.,  till  in  about  .5i  ni. 
(or   17  m.  from   Aiinecy)  it  gains  the 
summit  of  a  low   pass,  Col  de  St.  Jean 
de  Silt,  which  sejiaratcs  the  Nom  from 
the  valley  of  the  Boriic.      [In  mounting 
to  the  Col  tlie  road  passes  aliout  i  ni.  to 
the  W.  of  the  village  of  5<  Jean  de  Sixt, 
•whence  a  path  leads  SE.  by  La  Clusaz 
to  the  Col  des  Aravis  (4,928'),  and  de- 
scends by  LaGicttaz  to  Fluinet(Rte.  A). 
In  less  than  a  mile  from   the  Col  de 
St.  Jean  de  Sixt,  the  road   reaches  the 
Borne  (for  the   way  to  Sallanchcs  and 
Cluses,  see  next   Rte.),  crosses  a  bridge 
to  the  rt  bank,  and  descends  through  a 
defile  where  there  is  a  fine   waten'all  to 
Entremoui  (luu:   Epce  Couronnee),  3 


ni.  from  the  Col.  [Entremont  may  be 
reached  from  Thiij/,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Fier,  l^m.  below  Thones.  by  a  path 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nom,  cross- 
ing the  Col  de  la  Buff'n.  'i'his  way  is 
rather  shorter,  but  much  rougher  and 
steeper  than  the  char-road.] 

4  m.  below  Entremont  is  Cref,  the 
chief  village  of  the  valley  of  the  Borne. 
The  road  keeps  along  the  rt.  bank,  pass- 
ing several  hamlets,  and  rises  to  a  great 
height  above  the  torrent,  till  about  4  m. 
from  Cret  it  gains  a  point  overlooking 
the  junction  of  Borne  with  the  Arre, 
and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
broad  valley,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies 
Boimeville,  about  6  m.  from  Cret,  or  30 
m.  from  Annecy  by  this  rte. 


Route  D. 
annect  to  sallanches  or  cluses. 

From  12  to  13  hrs.'  walk  to  either  place. 

To  reach  Sallanchcs  or  Cluses  from 
Anneey  involves  rather  more  than  a 
fair  day's  walk;  but  by  starting  very 
early  in  a  char,  which  may  be  taken  as 
far  as  Thones,  and  breakfasting  there  at 
the  village  inn.  the  expedition  is  brought 
within  moderate  limits.  The  least  labo- 
rious way  from  Thones  to  Sallanchcs, 
though  it  involves  a  considerable  circuit, 
is  to  pass  by  the  village  of  St.  Jean  de 
Sixt  and  the  Col  des  Aravis  (noticed  in 
last  Rte.)  to  Flumet,  and  there  hire  a 
char  to  Sallanchcs  (see  Rte.  A).  The 
direct  way  is  to  cross  t!ie  Col  de  St. 
Jean  de  Sixt,  5^  hrs.  from  Anneey, 
and  on  descending  to  tliC  bridge  over 
the  Borne,  mentioned  in  last  lite.,  to 
turn  to  the  rt.,  ascending  the  course 
of  tliat  stream,  here  flowing  from  the 
NE.,  to  Villeneuve  (Inn:  A  la  Vic- 
toire),  ■]  hr.  from  the  Col,  the  chief  hamlet 
of  the  commune  of  Grand  Bornand, 
4,227  ft.  above  the  sea.  Here  the  char- 
roail  ends,  and  the  valley  t^f  the  Borne 
divides;  the  eastern  branch  passes  to 
the  S.  of  the  Mont  Fleuri/,  and  a  path 
leails  to  Sallanchcs  over  the  Col  des 
Fou7's.  [Further  iuformatiou  is  desired.] 
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The  way  to  CIuscs  lies  through  the 
fjlen  which  descends  from  the  N.  to 
join  the  Borne  at  Villenciive.  Two  tor- 
rents meet  at  the  h^ad  of  the  glen  above 
the  hamlet  of  Clunaillon,  and  each  of 
them  leads  to  a  pass.  The  most  direct 
way  is  by  the  1.  hatid  path,  mounting  at 
first  to  NE.,  and  then  nearly  due  E.,  to 
the  pass  called  Haut  du  Col,  lying  im- 
mediately under  the  pyramidal  summit 
of  the  Jalloiivre.  A  steep  descent 
through  woods  and  meadows  leads  to 
I'ralong  (3,199'),  4  hrs.  from  Vilie- 
neuve,  whence  Clnses  is  reached  in 
2^  hrs.  by  a  path  along  the  1.  bank  of 
the  torrent  which  joins  the  high-road 
from  Geneva  at  Scionzicr  ( §  1 G.  lite.  A). 

The  path  following  the  rt.  iiand  tor- 
rent above  Chinailion  is  less  steep  and 
more  interesting,  but  ^  hr.  longer  than 
that  by  the  Haut  du  Col.  It  mounts 
due  E.  to  a  col  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Mont  Fleury,  and  then  descends  to 
Somier  at  the  head  of  the  Vallee  du 
lieposoir.  [Fiom  Somier  a  patli  mounts 
to  the  E.,  crosses  the  ridge  of  the  Mont 
Meirii  by  a  pass  nearly  6.000  ft.  in 
height,  and  descends  to  Sallanches.] 
About  2  m.  below  Somier  is  the  Cliar- 
treu.se  du  Reposoir  (3,405'),  founded  in 
1151.  The  building  is  interesting  in 
itself,  and  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  tine 
scenery  which  surrounds  it.  The  valley 
is  enclosed  between  the  range  of  the 
Munt  Vergy  to  the  VV.  and  the  Mont 
Meiry  to  the  E.  The  highest  point  of 
the  latter  ridge  is  the  Pointe  Percee,  a 
shattered  wall  of  limestone  roek,  utterly 
inaccessible,  and  pierced  through  by  an 
opening,  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
Chartreuse.  The  valley  and  the  moun- 
tains around  it  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
rare  plants,  including  most  of  the  species 
peculiar  to  the  calcareous  rocks  of 
this  part  of  the  Alpine  chain.  About  1 
m.  below  the  Chartreuse  the  path  reaches 
Pralong.  and  joins  that  above  described 
by  the  Haut  du  Col. 


EODTE  E. 

ALBERTVII.LE  TO  ST,  GERVAIS,  BY  TUB 

VALLEY  OF  BEAUFOKT. 

14|  hrs.  by  Haute  Luce. 

A  short  distance  N.  of  Albertville  the 
Arly  receives  from  the  E.  a  powerful 
torrent,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  streams  of  the  same  name,  is  called 
the  Doron  de  Beaufort.  This  drains 
the  entire  mountain  district  of  Beau- 
fort, lying  between  Albertville  and  the 
chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  district 
contains  some  fine  scenery,  and  many 
rnre  plants.  It  may  very  conveniently 
be  visited  in  the  way  to  Mont  Blanc,  as 
a  traveller  leaving  Paris  by  the  ni^ht 
train  may  easily  reach  St.  Maxime  de 
Beaufort  on  the  following  evening  in  7 
or  7t  hrs.  from  the  rly.  station  at  C!ia- 
mousset.     (See  §  11,  Rte,  A.) 

After  crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
Arly  at  Albertville,  a  char-road  leads 
to  Venthon,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Doron  with  the  Arly.  For  about  3  m. 
the  track  leading  up  the  valley  keeps  to 
the  1.  bank,  till  opposite  the  village  of 
Queiqe,  which  stands  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  stream.  Here  the  valley  of  Beaufort 
opens  out  to  the  E.,  between  the  Mont 
Mirantin  to  theS.,  and  the  Bisaiine  to 
the  N.  After  passing  Villards  (2,375'), 
and  the  ancient  castle  of  Beaufort, 
standing  on  a  conical  hill  which  over- 
looks the  entire  valley,  in  4^  hrs.  from 
iMbertville  the  traveller  reaches  St. 
Maxime  de  Beaufort,  a  large  village 
with  a  \  cry  fair  inn,  chez  Henri  Martin, 
finely  situatcil  at  the  meeting  of  three 
valleys.  From  the  NE.  the  Dorinet 
torrent,  iloning  through  the  valley  of 
Haute  Luce,  joins  the  Doron  a  short 
distance  below  the  village,  while  ex- 
actly opposite  the  valley  of  Poutcella- 
mot  opens  to  the  S.  To  the  E.  is  the 
main  valley,  which  above  St.  Maxime  is 
called  the  valley  of  the  Git/n.  The  way 
to  St.  Gervais  is  by  the  first  of  these 
valleys.  A  steep  ascent,  by  a  track  which 
turns  round  the  angle  of  the  mountain, 
leads  to  the  hamlet  of  Les  Traverses, 
and  after  crossing  to  the  rt.  bank  of  tiio 
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Doriiiet,  in  1^  hr.  the  traveller  reaches 
Haute  Luce,  wheiiec  a  traek  leads 
across  the  iiiountaiii  to  the  N\V.  loNutre 
Dame  de  Bellecombe  iind  Flumet  (Rte. 
A).  Keeping  to  tlic  rt.  bank,  in  h  hr. 
bevond  Haute  Luce  the  i)alh  passes 
Annuit  (wiience  Megtve  [Htc.  A]  may 
be  reached  by  the  Col  de  Very),  ami 
after  a  long  ascent  attains  the  rh;dets 
of  Planey,  2^  hrs.  (?)  from  Haute  Luce. 
Hero  a  track  turning  S.  leads  to  tlic  Lac 
de  la  Giruttaz,  lying  in  a  hollow  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  llocher  des  Enclaves.  The 
upper  end  of  the  valley,  and  especially 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  are  rich 
in  rare  plants.  Among  others  may  be 
mentioned  Genliana  Bursiri,  G.  pur- 
\  purca.  G.  punctata,  and  G.  anijustifulia, 
<  JEpipoglum  Gntelini,ListeracordaUi,-M\(\ 
'  Corallurhiza  iunata.  Another  track 
'  bears  to  the  E.,  and  after  passing  the 
f  chalets  of  Colombe,  crosses  a  pass  called 
[  Enclave  de  la  Fenetre,  leading  to  the  Val 
de  Montjoie,  above  Nant  Bon-ant  (^  1 G). 
The  way  to  St.  Gervais  keeps  to  Nli, 
and  in  1|  hr.  from  Planey  attains  the 
Col  Joli,  whence  Contamincs  may  be 
reached  i:i  2\\ws — 7f  hrs.  from  St.  Max- 
ime.  25- hrs.  more  conduct  the  traveller 
to  the  Baths  of  St.  Gervais  (§  16). 


RODTE   F. 

ALBERTVILLE    TO   BOURO    ST.    JtAURICE, 
BY    BEACFOKT. 

From  St.  Maxime  de  Beaufort,  4^ 
hrs.  from  Albertville  (Rte.  E),  the  path 
through  the  upper  valley  of  the  Doron. 
or  Valine  de  la  Gitta,  at  first  enters  a 
narrow  gorge  between  steep  rucks, 
keeping  throughout  to  the  1.  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  in  2^  hrs.,  or  less,  reaches 
the  opening  of  the  Val  de  Treicol,  a  glen 
■which  mounts  towards  the  S.  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Aiguille  du  Grand  Fond. 
Here  there  is  a  choice  between  two 
paths,  both  of  them  rather  laborious, 
and  not  easily  found  without  a  guide. 

1.  By  the  Col  de  la  Suulcc.  The  path 
crosses  a  stone  bridge,  and  follows  the 


main  valley  due  E.,  to  the  hamlet  of 
Gitta  (5, .5 12'),  4  hrs.  from  St.  Maxime, 
lying  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Puintc  du 
Four.  The  scenery  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley  is  extremely  fine,  and  many 
scarce  plants  will  reward  the  botanist. 
Near  the  highest  chalets  P/iaca  frit/ida 
has  been  found,  with  Potentilla  minima, 
Gentiana  bruchi/phylla. andotherTimties. 
An  ascent  of  H  hr.  leads  from  Gitta  to 
the  Col  de  la  Saulce,  5^  hrs.  from  St. 
-Maxime,  lying  between  the  Tvte  du 
Bunhonime  on  the  rt.  and  the  Rousselette 
on  tiie  1.  The  traveller  has  now  reached 
the  point  of  junction  between  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  Beaufort  and  that  of 
Montjoie;  and  though  1  hr.  distant,  not 
much  below  the  level  of  the  Col  du 
Bonhommc,  by  which  both  of  them 
communicate  with  the  gorge  of  Bellaval. 
[Bearing  to  the  1.,  the  traveller  may 
soon  join  the  mule-path  from  the  Col 
du  Bonhomme  to  St.  Gervais,  and 
reach  that  place  in  6j  hrs.]  To  reach 
Bourg  St.  Maurice  from  the  Col  de 
la  Saulce.  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the 
track  to  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  and 
descend  in  1|  hr.  to  Chapiu  (§  16,  Rte. 
B).  The  great  majority  of  travellers 
wlio  pass  Chapiu  remount  to  the  NE., 
through  the  glen  leading  by  Jlotet  and 
the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  Courmayeur. 
Comparatively  few  descend  through  the 
wild  and  somewhat  dreary  Val  de  Bel- 
laval to  the  valley  of  the  Isere.  After 
crossing  a  torrent  from  the  Aiguille  du 
Grand  Fond,  the  latter  way  follows  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  torrent  until,  nearly  1  hr. 
below  Clia]iiu,  it  crosses  to  the  chalets 
of  Gray  Betel  on  the  opposite  bank. 
About  2^  hrs.  are  required  to  reach 
Bonneval,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ver- 
soie  from  the  NE.  with  the  Val  de 
Bellaval.  A  brighter  vegetation  olfers 
an  agreeable  change  from  the  stern 
barrenness  through  which  the  track 
has  lain  for  several  hours.  The  path 
returns  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  stream, 
now  called  Versoie,  and,  keeping  at  a 
considerable  height  above  it,  descends 
to  the  road  leading  from  Seez  to  Bourg 
St.  Maurice,  at  a  short  distance  fn)m 
that  town  (§  1 1,  Kte.  A),  which  is  rather 
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less  than  1  br.  from  Bonneval,  and 
nearly  1 1  hrs.  from  St.  Maximo  de 
Beautbrt  by  this  route. 

2.  By  the  Col  de  I'AUee.  This  pass, 
locally  known  as  Cul  Bussons,  lies  at 
the  NE.  side  of  the  Aiguille  dii  Grand 
Fond.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Vul  de 
Treicol  (see  above),  the  path  crosses  a 
■wooden  bridge  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  on  reaching  a  chAlet  ^  hr. 
farther  up,  begins  to  ascend,  first  bear- 
ing somewhat  to  the  rt.,  then  abruptly 
to  the  l,  till  the  summit  is  attained  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  Aig.  du  Grand  Fond,  a 
remarkable  square  tower  of  rock.  The 
descent  is  by  the  1.  bank  of  a  torrent 
till  chalets,  and  then  a  pine  wood,  are 
reached.  Here  the  1.  hand  path  is  taken, 
and  at  subsequent  forks  the  1.  hand  is 
preferred,  even  where  it  ascends.  The 
■village  of  Chapelle  is  passed  on  the  rt. 
hand  and  below  the  path  which  descends 
to  the  high  road  very  near  to  Bourg. 
Time  about  10  hrs.  from  St.  Maxime. 

There  is  a  pass  from  the  head  of  thfi 
Val  de  Treicol  which  joins  the  path  of 
the  Col  de  Cormet  (see  next  Rte.)  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  latter  pass.  Instead 
of  descending  to  Aime,  it  is  possible  to 
follow  a  path  to  the  1.,  leading  to  Bel- 
lentre  (§  11,  Rte.  A),  and  that  is  pro- 
bably the  shortest  way  to  Bourg  tit. 
Maurice. 


Route  G. 

st.  maxime  de  beaufort  to  mou- 
tiers  tarentaise. 

Moutiers  being  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  ridge  which  projects  to  the 
S.  from  the  main  mass  of  the  mountains 
of  Beaufort,  it  is  reached  by  passes 
which  join  the  valley  of  the  Isere  some 
miles  to  the  NW.  or  NE.  of  the  town. 


The  way  from  St.  Maxime  lies  due  S. 
through  the  valley  of  PoiilceUamot,  by  a 
mule-path  which  mounts  rather  rapidly 
along  the  rt.  hank  of  the  stream.  Oppo- 
site the  hamlet  of  Aicche,  -ivhere  there 
is  a  cabaret,  a  branch  of  the  valley 
mounts  SW.  to  the  Col  de  la  Bathie, 
from  whence  La  Bathie  or  La  Roche 
Cevins,  on  the  high-road  from  Albert- 
ville  to  Moutiers,  may  be  reached  in 
about  5^  hrs.  from  St.  Maxime. 

Thelovcrof  Alpine  scenery  will  prefer 
to  fallow  the  main  branch  of  the  Vallee 
de  Pontcellamot,  along  the  path  which 
keeps  to  the  rt.  bank,  and  after  passing 
through  a  considerable  pine  forest, 
reaches  the  chapel  of  Guerin,  3^  hrs. 
[  from  St.  i\Iaxinie.  Here  the  mule-path 
I  divides,  and  tlie  traveller  has  the  choice 
between  two  routes,  of  which  the  most 
interesting,  especially  to  the  botanist, 
is  that  to  the  rt.,  mounting  by  the 
chMets  of  Grande  Combe  to  the  Col  de 
la  Louze.  The  track  descends  to  a 
chalet,  called  La  Grande  Maison,  and 
after  following  the  torrent  for  some 
distance,  crosses  the  ridge  which  sepa- 
rates this  from  another  parallel  stream 
to  the  E.,  passes  the  village  of  Naves, 
and  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Isere  at 
Petit  Coeur,  about  5  m.  NW  of  Moutiers. 
By  the  torrent  descending  from  the  Col, 
the  botanist  nniy  find  Eryngium  aJpinum, 
Rhaponticinn  scariosiini,  and  Soiichus 
Plumieri  and  on  the  Col  Luzula  pedi- 
formis. 

The  1.  hand  path  leads  in  2  hrs. 
from  Guerin  to  the  Col  du  Corynet,  lying 
on  the  N.  side  of  a  summit  called  Cret 
du  Re.  After  descending  to  some 
chalets,  the  path  follows  the  torrent, 
and  then  passes  through  a  pine  forest 
before  reaching  Granier,  a  village  2  hrs. 
from  the  Col,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Isere.  The  descent  to  Aime  is  made 
in  ^  hr.,  find  3  hrs.  more  along  the  high- 
road suffice  to  reach  Moutiers  (§  11, 
Ktc.  A),  wliich  by  this  route  is  10|  lirs. 
from  St.  Maxime,  and  about  A  hr.  less 
by  the  Col  de  la  Louze 


^ 
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Section  13. 


LEVANNA   DISTRICT. 

^nute  A— Turin  to  Laiisleliourg.  by  Linzo 

and  Groscavallo 
Route  B— Bonneval  to   Ceresole— Asceni 

of  the  Levanna 
Route  C — Ceresole  to  Lanzo  and  Turin 

by  the  Col  del  la  Crocetta 
Route  D -Lanzo  to  Lanslebourg,  by  Ala 

and  the  Col  du  Collarin  • 
Route  E— Lanzo  to  Lansleboiirf:,  by  ViCl 
Route  F Passes  leading  to  and  from  the 

Val  di  Via        .        .        .        . 


Section  14. 

PARADIS   district. 

Route  A — Turin  to  Aosta,  by  the  Val 
Soaiia  and  Val  dc  Cogne — 
Ascent  of  tlie  Giivola    . 

Route  B— Aosta  to  Cogne,  by  the  Becca 
di  Nona  and  Col  d'Arbole     . 


Route  C — Aosta  to  Cogne,  by  the  Mont 
Emilias  and  the  Val  de 
Grauson  ....    1G3 

Route  D— Cogne  to  Bard,  by  the  Fenetre 

de  Cogne        .        .        .        .164 

Route  E— Pontp  to  Tignes,  by  the  Col  de 

Galdse 105 

Route  F— Ceresole  to  Villeneuve,  in  Val 
d'Aosta — Ascent  of  the 
Grand  Paradis        .        .        .106 

Route  G— Cogne    to    Ceresole  —  Col    de 

Grancrou — Col  de  Monei      .    1G9 


Section  15. 
ruitor  district. 

Route  A — Bourg  St.  Maurice  to  Aosta — 

Pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard     171 

Route  B— La  Thuile  to  Sainte  Foi— As- 
cent of  the  Ruitor  .        .     174 

Route  C — Ivrogne  to  Sainte   Foi,  by  the 

Val  Grisanche       .        .        .177 

Route  D— Val  Grisanche  to  Tignes    .        .    180 

Route  E— Tignes  to  Aosta,  by  the  Col  de 
tJaillctta  and  the  Val  de 
Rhenies [179] 


As  stateil  in  the  introduction  to  the 
hist  chapter,  we  propose  to  confine  the 
designation  Graian  Alps  to  the  portion 
of  the  main  chain  lyino;  between  the 
lloclic  Melon  and  Mont  Blanc,  with  the 
great  mass  extending  from  it  to 
the  cast  between  the  Val  d'Aosta, 
or  valley  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  nml 
the  valley  of  the  Dora  Kiparia  from 
Susa  to  Tnrin.  These  two  valleys 
form  a  perfectly  natural  boundary  to 
the  N.  and  S.  The  plain  of  Piedmont, 
into  which  the  Graian  Alps  gradually 
eubside,  mark  their  eastern  limit,  while 

PART   I. 


to  the  W.  they  are  separ.itcd  from  the 
Tarentaise  Alps  (§  11)  by  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Isere  and  the  Col  d'Iseran. 
To  fix  the  exact  links  in  the  main  chain 
which  should  form  the  boundaries  be- 
tween its  different  members  is  always  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  process:  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  seems  most  convenient  to 
select  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
to  the  N.,  and  that  of  the  Col  de 
TAutaret  to  the  S.,  as  the  limits  between 
the  Graian  and  the  Pennine  chain  on 
one  side,  and  the  Cottians  on  the 
other. 
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The  characteristic  feature  in  the  oro- 
graphy of  this  group  is  the  huge  tri- 
angular mass  of  rock  and  glacier  which 
stands  about  its  centre,  between  the 
■valleys  of  Cogne,  Savaranche,  and 
Locana.  This  contains  the  two  highest 
peaks— Grand  Paradis  (13,000')  and 
the  Grivola  (13,028'),  and  is  cut  off 
from  the  main  chain  by  the  compara- 
tively low  pass  of  La  Croix  de  Nivolet 
(8,624').  S.  of  this  central  mass  the 
principal  valleys,  containing  torrents 
that  spring  from  the  main  chain,  are  all 
directed  from  W.  to  E.  On  the  W. 
side  of  the  same  central  mass  the  val- 
leys of  Rhemes  and  Grisanche  run 
parallel  to  the  Val  Savaranche  from 
SSW.  to  NNE.,  while  on  the  E.  side 
the  Val  de  Cogne  descends  from  SE. 
to  NW. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  this 
group,  containing  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Alps  that  lie  altogether  in  Italy, 
■would  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
Italian  geographers  and  men  of  science. 
Until  very  lately  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
and  the  great  map  of  Piedmont  issued 
by  the  War  Department  in  Turin  not 
merely  shows  the  absence  of  a  regular 
survey,  but  proves  that  the  officers  en- 
gaged upon  it  cannot  have  seen  much 
above  the  inhabited  portion  of  the 
valleys.  Of  the  seven  highest  summits 
now  known  and  measured,  but  one — 
La  Levanna — is  laid  down  on  the  six- 
sheet  map,  and  the  position  of  many  of 
the  ridges  and  glaciers  there  represented 
is  absolutely  different  from  the  reality. 
It  is  mainly  through  the  energy  and 
determination  of  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish Alpine  Club,  and  especially  IMessrs. 
Cowell,  Tuckett,  W.  Mathews,  and 
jS'ichols,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Graian  Alps  is  now  tolerably  well 
known,  that  the  higliest  peaks  have 
all  yielded  to  the  foot  of  man,  and  have 
been  measured  with  more  or  less  ac- 
curacy, and  that  many  new  glacier 
passes  have  been  explored.  Within 
the  last  few  years  the  members  of  the 
Italian  Alpine  Club  have  been  roused 
to  salutary  emulation,  and  much  addi- 
tional information  respecting  this  dis- 


trict is  found  in  the  '  Bullettino  del  Club 
Alpino.'  The  attraction  which  the  un- 
known usually  exerts  upon  the  alpine 
traveller  is,  however,  not  entirely  re- 
moved, for  several  fine  peaks  remain 
still  unascended. 

The  Graian  Alps  are  naturally  di- 
vided into  three  districts  by  the  valleys 
of  Savaranche  and  Locana,  which  meet 
at  the  pass  of  La  Croix  de  Nivolet,  and 
are  connected  with  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Isere  by  the  Col  de  Galese. 
S.  of  the  Val  Locana  is  the  district  to 
which  we  shall  give  the  name  of  its 
best  kno-wn,  though  perhaps  not  its 
highest,  summit — the  Levanna.  N.  of 
the  same  valley,  and  E.  of  the  Val 
Savaranche.  is  the  central  group,  form- 
ing, with  its  outliers,  the  Paradis  dis- 
trict, while  the  ridges  and  valleys  W.  of 
Val  Savaranche  may  most  conveniently 
be  called  the  Ruitor  district,  from  the 
massive  glacier-clad  mountain  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  most  panoramic  vie'ws 
of  this  portion  of  the  Alps. 

With  the  exception  of  the  inn  near 
Ceresole  in  the  Val  Locana.  the  higher 
valleys  of  this  district  are  very  ill  pro- 
vided with  accommodation  for  travel- 
lers. In  thechief  villages  of  the  southern 
valleys  tolerable  quarters  may  generally 
be  found.  The  valleys  that  lead  to  the 
Val  d'Aosta  are  far  poorer,  and  worse 
provided.  Except  at  Cogue,  the  moun- 
taineer will  generally  do  best  to  eschew 
the  inns  altogether,  and,  if  not  provided 
with  a  tent,  to  pass  his  nights  in  some 
conveniently  situated  chalet.  The  patois 
of  the  country  is  not  very  intelligible 
to  a  stranger;  but  on  the  Aosta  side 
almost  every  one  can  speak  tolerable 
French,  and  understand  it  wlien  spoken. 


ROUTE  A. — VALLEY  OF  LANZO. 
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LEVANXA     DISTRICT  —  VALLEYS     OF 
ViOr,    ALA,    AND    GKOSCAVALLO. 

Between  the  valley  of  the  Oreo,  or 
Val  Locana,  and  that  of  the  Dora 
Riparia,  four  mountain  ridges  extend 
to  the  eastward  from  the  dividing:  range 
of  the  Alps,  and  enclose  the  three 
valleys  of  \'iu,  Ala,  and  Groscavallo, 
whose  torrents  are  all  united  in  the 
Stura  di  Lanzo,  whence  these  are  some- 
times called  collectivily  Valli  di  Lanzo. 
These  valleys  communicate  with  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  Arc  by  high 
glacier  or  snow  passes,  which  are  but 
rarely  used  by  the  natives,  and  scarcely 
ever  traversed  by  strangers.  The  en- 
tire district,  though  abounding  in  fine 
scenery,  has,  until  very  lately,  been 
strangely  neglected,  and  the  Editor's 
personal  knowledge  is  limited  to  the 
lower  portions  of  the  above-named 
valleys;  but  recent  travellers,  especially 
Messrs.  T.  G.  Bonney,  P.  de  St.  Robert, 
Nichols,  and  Gastaldi,  have  done  much 
to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  higher 
peaks.  Many  of  the  details  given  in 
the  present  section  are  derived  from  a 
work  publis^ied  in  Turin  in  182-3 — 
'  Lettres  sur  les  ValU';es  de  Lanzo,  par 
Louis  Francesetti,  Comte  de  Mezzenile.' 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  heights 
of  the  chief  peaks  in  the  range  connect- 
ing the  Levanna  with  the  Rochemelon 
have  been  determined  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  save  in  respect  to  the  Levanna, 
as  to  which  there  is  a  wide  discrepancy 
between  the  results  hitherto  obtained. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  three 
highest  points  do  not  lie  in  the  dividing 
range  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont; 
the  Chardonnet  (12,373')  and  Mont 
Albaron  (12,014')  being  on  the  side  of 
Savoy,  while  the  Ciamarella  (12,081') 
crowns  a  spur  projecting  on  the  side  of 
Italy.  Between  the  latter  and  the  Roche- 
melon  the  most  conspicuous  points 
are  the  Uja  Bessans  (11,782')  and  the 
Croce  Rosaa  (11,717'). 

I. 


Route  A. 

TCniN      TO     LANSLEBOURO,  BY      L.VXZO 
AND    GROSCAVALLO. 

Hrs.' walking  Eng.  miles 
Lanzo     .        .        .    r>k  i^i 

Ceres      ...    3  & 

Groscavallo   .         .    SJ  10 

Col  de  Girard         .    4  8 

Honiieval        .        .     3J  7 

Laiisicbourg  .    4^  ICJ 


23J 


CS 


Carriage-road  from  Turin  to  Ceres — 
mule-path  from  Ceres  to  Forno  di 
Groscavallo — glacier  passes  thence  to 
Boniicval,  requiring  a  good  guide.  The 
way  by  the  Col  di  Sea  is  rather  longer 
than  that  by  the  Col  de  Girard. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  route,  lying 
nearly  all  the  way  through  beautiful 
scenery,  and  involving  a  choice  between 
two  fine  glacier  passes.  This  and  the 
following  routes  are  offered  to  moun- 
taineers passing  from  Turin  into  Savoy, 
as  in  every  way  more  attractive  than  the 
beaten  track  of  the  Mont  Cenis. 

Omnibuses  ply  morning  and  even- 
ing between  'Turin  and  Lanzo,  in  4 
hrs.  The  road  passes  through  Casselle 
and  Cirie,  and  as  the  mountains  begin 
to  close  on  either  hand  upon  the  river 
Stura,  the  Ercmo  di  Lanzo,  an  ancient 
Carmelite  monastery,  commanding  a 
remarkable  view,  is  seen  on  the  rt. 

Latizois  a  small  town,  about  1,500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  very  beautifully  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tesso  with  the 
Stura,  a  short  distance  from  the  point 
where  the  united  stream  quits  the 
mountains  to  enter  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont N.  of  Turin.  At  Lanzo  the  Stura 
has  already  united  in  its  bed  the  tor- 
rents which  drain  all  the  three  valleys 
described  in  this  section,  each  of  which 
bears  the  same  name  as  the  main 
stream.  The  Stina  di  Groscav  :l  o 
and  Stura  di  Ala  unite  at  Ceres  to  form 
the  Stura  di  Lanzo,  which,  about  7  m. 
lower  down,  opposite  Traves,  receives 
the  Stura  di  Viit.  '  [A  very  agreeable 
excursion  may  be  made  from  Lanzo 
•2 
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to  Cnazzoh  and  Monastero  in  the  Val 
di  Tesso,  a  valley  richly  clothed  with 
chestnut,  walnut,  and  various  fruit-trees. 
From  Monastero  a  path  traverses  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain  to  the  W. 
(about  3,G00'),  which  separates  it  from 
Ceres,  and  there  are  doubtless  other 
paths  over  the  higher  range  to  the  N., 
leading  to  Locana  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oreo  (§  14).]  At  Lanzo  the  traveller 
should  not  miss  seeing  the  Pojite  della 
liucca,  a  remarkable  bridge,  spanning 
the  Stura  by  a  single  arch.  It  was 
built  in  the  14th  century,  and  its  his- 
tory having  been  forgotten,  the  skill  of 
the  unknown  architect  has  received  the 
popular  compliment  involved  in  the 
name  Pont  du  Diable,  by  which  it  is 
often  known.  On  the  top  of  a  rocky 
point,  .3,059  ft.  in  height,  and  about  1 
hr.  from  Lanzo  is  the  curious  sanctuary 
of  St.  Ignatius.  The  church  was  built 
round  the  pointed  rock  which  forms  the 
summit,  and  this  has  been  left  in  its 
natural  condition  to  serve  as  a  pedestal 
for  the  statue  of  the  saint. 

A  fine  new  road  has  been  lately 
completed  from  Lanzo  to  Ceres,  passing 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Stura  through 
exquisite  scenery.  On  the  opposite 
bank,  after  passing  Germagnano,  is 
seen  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Viu 
(Etc.  E),  and  5  m.  farther  on,  3Iez- 
zenile  (lite.  D),  a  populous  village, 
composed  of  many  scattered  hamlets. 
The  population  of  the  Val  di  Lanzo 
earn  their  cliief  support  as  nailers,  and 
from  an  early  age  the  children  are 
brouglit  up  to  that  trade.  At  the  base 
of  the  mountain  which  separates  the 
valley  of  Ala  from  that  of  Grosca- 
vallo  —  here  commonly  called  Val 
Grande  —  stands  the  village  of  Ceres 
(2,.354'),  with  two  inns.  The  Alben) 
Fiorito  is  fairly  good,  but  there  have 
been  instances  of  gross  extortion.  Car- 
riages are  usually  found  at  Ceres,  de- 
scending the  valley  to  Lanzo  in  1^  hr. 
— charge  6  fr.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Ceres  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery, 
and  two  or  three  days  may  well  be 
spent  here.  Among  other  excursions 
one  may  be  made  to  the  cavern  (called 


in  the  valley  Creus)  of  Pugnetti,  and 
another  to  the  sanctuary  of  Santa 
Cristina,  perched  on  an  extremely 
steep  rock,  4,549  ft.  in  height,  and 
commanding  a  very  fine  view.  On  the 
way  from  Ceres  to  Bouzo  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  rough  mule-path  hj 
foUowingfoot-paths  across  the  meadows. 
'  In  descending  the  valley  from  Bonzo, 
be  careful  to  quit  the  path  which  leads 
along  the  1.  bank  some  time  before 
reaching  Ceres.  Cross  the  flat,  and 
traverse  the  torrent  by  a  long  wooden 
bridge  which  comes  into  view  before 
reaching  the  point  where  the  path 
divides.' — [F.  F.  T.]  Between  Ceres 
and  Groscavallo  the  valley  ascends  very 
gently  between  richly  wooded  slopes. 
Many  scattered  hamlets  are  passed,  and 
others  are  seen  half  concealed  amidst 
the  rich  vegetation.  High  up  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  to  the  rt.  is  the 
village  of  Vonzo  (4,031'),  scarcely  seen 
from  the  path  ;  in  the  valley  below,  on 
the  1.  bank,  is  Chialamberto,  1^  hr.  from 
Ceres,  and  f  hr.  farther,  Bonzo,  where 
the  mountains  on  either  side  approach 
closer  to  the  stream.  About  a  mile 
beyond  Bonzo,  near  the  hamlet  of 
Myere,  the  path  to  the  Col  della  Cro- 
cetta  (Rte.  C)  diverges  to  the  rt.,  and 
2  ra.  farther,  3|  hrs.  from  Ceres,  is  the 
chief  village  of  the  Val  Grande. 

Groscavallo  (3,609').  like  most  of  the 
villages  in  this  district,  is  composed  of 
numerous  scattered  hamlets,  that  con- 
taining the  church  being  considered  the 
chief  amongst  them.  The  high  snowy 
range  enclosing  the  head  of  the  valley, 
which  has  been  occasionally  seen  since 
the  path  reached  Chialamberto,  now 
comes  fully  into  view,  and  contrasts 
finely  with  the  green  pastures  of  the 
foreground.  Walnut  trees  are  still  seen 
to  grow  here,  and  extend  even  as  tar 
as  the  next  and  highest  village,  Forno 
(4,056'),  about  2  m.  farther  up  the  valley. 
(Inn  very  poor, but  tolerable;  clean  hay. 
T.  G.  P>.)  From  hence  the  Col  di  Pic- 
cola  leads  N.  over  the  ridge  to  Ccrcsolo 
in  the  valley  of  the  Oreo.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  village,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  torrent,  is  the  famous  sanotuary 
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of  the  Madonna  del  Forno  di  Groscavallo, 
commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  am- 
phitheatre of  rock  and  glacier  enclosing 
the  head  of  the  valk-y.  The  church 
was  iu  IS'23  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
fine  beech,  sycamore,  and  ash  trees, 
spared  by  the  wood-cutter's  axe  that 
has  since  devastated  the  valley. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Val  Grande 
has  frequently  sutfcred  from  formidable 
landslips,  siinllar  in  their  nature  and 
cause  to  that  of  the  Kossberg  in  Switz- 
erland: the  l:ist  recorded  luiiipencd  on 
June  2,  1789,  and  is  described  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Turin 
by  the  Comte  Amcdec  de  Tonsillon.  It 
has  been  apprehended  that  the  valley  is 
again  threatened  with  a  similar  cata- 
strophe. 

At  Forno  two  glacier  streams  unite 
to  form  the  Stura,  and  lead  to  the  two 
passes  here  described.  The  more  direct 
and  easier  of  these  is  the  Col  de  Girard 
(10,118'),  reached  by  the  rt.  hand,  or 
more  northerly,  of  the  two  upland  glens 
that  meet  at  Forno.  Following  the 
torrent,  which,  is  called  Stura  de  Gur  , 
this  is  crossed  to  its  rt.  bank,  and 
the  ascent  commences  in  a  direction 
quite  away  from  the  Col,  till  in  about 
Ij  lir.  the  chalets  of  Gura  are  reached, 
and  in  about  25  min.  more  the  Chalet 
de  Fromagc.  Near  this  the  valley 
forks  ;  the  course  is  by  the  branch  to 
the  1.,  keei)ing  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
stream,  till  in  15  min.  this  is  crossed. 
'The  head  of  the  glen  is  an  amphi- 
theatre surrounded  by  very  steep  crags 
streaked  with  snow,  seemingly  inacces- 
sible. On  reaching  some  chalets  you 
bear  away  to  the  rt.  up  a  series  of  rock- 
strewn  knolls,  following  a  course  ]yj.- 
rallel  to  the  main  ridge,  and  keeping 
always  along  the  1  bank  of  the  ravine 
until  you  reach  its  head  near  the  foot  of 
the  snow-slope  leading  to  the  Col.  The 
slope  is  very  steep,  and  if  it  were  hard 
would  require  much  step-cutting.  We 
kept  to  the  rt.  uj)  the  slope,  occasionally 
taking  to  the  rocks  on  the  lower  part. 
On  Hearing  tlie  Col  two  notches  are 
Been  divided  by  a  rocky  tooth  ;  take 
that  oa  the  rt.    A  short  slope  of  rock 


divides  the  snow-slope  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  (Hucier  de  Girard  which 
forms  the  actual  watershed.  The  view 
to  the  NW.  includes  the  Grande  Casse, 
Grande  Jlotte,  and  Jlont  Pourri.  The 
Levanna  shows  as  a  ridge  of  bhick 
rock  with  two  or  three  knobs  at  the 
highest  part.  The  view  towards  Italy 
was  concealed  by  clouds.  Fully  4^  hrs.' 
walking  are  needed  for  the  ascent 
from   Forno.'     [T.  G.B.] 

Another  way  for  effecting  a  passage, 
which  is  longer  by  1  hr.,  but  preferable 
when  the  snow  is  hard,  and  for  the 
view  in  clear  weather,  is  by  leaving  the 
snow -slope  or  the  1.  hand,  and  ascend- 
ing chiefly  by  the  rocks  to  a  point  on 
the  rt.  of  the  Col,  a  few  hundred  ft. 
higher,  and  marked  by  a  stone  man. 
It  is  called  La  Glavine,  and  is  just  in 
the  position  marked  'La  Levanna' on 
the  Piedmontese  map,  being  in  truth 
one  of  the  peaks  of  that  mountain. 

'The  descent  over  the  Glacier  de 
Girard  is  easy  :  we  bore  towards  the 
1.  bank,  and  in  J  hr.  got  off  the  snow. 
A  few  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the 
vallev  under  the  Levanna,  at  the  so- 
called  Source  of  the  Arc'     [T.  G.  B.  ] 

After  reaching  the  highest  clialets,  a 
path  leads  to  Ecot,  and  thence  to 
Bonneval,  which  may  be  reached  in 
about  2|  hrs.  from  the  Col,  hut  fully  4 
hrs.  are  required  for  the  ascent  on  this 
side.  Fran<;ois  Blanc  of  Ecot  knows 
this  pass  ;  he  is  not  equally  familiar 
with  the  Col  de  Sea.  He  asked  24  fr. 
for  going  to  F(jrno  by  the  Col  de  Sea, 
and  returning  next  day  by  the  Col  do 
Girard. 

The  pass  of  the  Col  de  Sea  (10,154' 
Fr.  Eng.).  more  difficult  than  the  Col 
de  Giraid,  was  traversed  in  1864  by 
Messrs  T.  G.  Bonner  and  R.  W.  Tay- 
lor, and  in  1866  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Nichols, 
with  J.  Culet,  of  Bonneval.  Starting 
from  Bonneval,  the  former  kept  for 
10  min.  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Are, 
then  followed  a  track  up  the  mountain, 
crossed  the  opening  of  a  glen  whose 
head  is  occupied  by  the  Glacier  de 
Vallonet,  and  after  about  2  hrs.'  walk- 
ing entered  the  glen  tiiat  leads  to  the 
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Glacier  cVE'ivettes.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Glacier  is  a  flat  marshy  plain,  the  N. 
edge  of  which  falls  steeply  towards  the 
Arc.  They  kept  for  some  time  along 
rough  slopes  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Glacier,  but  this  is  so  level  that  it  might 
be  preferred.    The  scenery  is  very  fine. 

Conspicuous  among  the  nearer  peaks 
are  the  Levanna,  then  a  pyramid  of 
dark  rock  called  La  Vanoise,  and 
towards  the  SE.,  projecting  somewhat 
towards  Italy  from  the  line  of  water- 
shed, the  Ciamarella,  or  ritnta  di  Sea, 
a  nearly  level-topped  ridge,  resembling 
a  tent  in  ibrm.  This  was  first  ascended 
by  M.  Tonini  an  Italian  engineer,  an 
enterprising  but  rash  mountaineer,  who 
lost  his  life  on  the  Glacier  of  Mont 
Ambin.  The  second  ascent  was  effect- 
ed in  1866  by  Count  P.  de  St.-Robert. 
!^ee  'BuUettino  del  Club  Alpino,'  No. 
10.  Supposing  the  name  Ciamarella  to 
belong  to  the  Albaron,  further  noticed 
in  lite.  D,  Mr.  Bonney  calls  this  peak 
Punta  di  Sea,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  it  in  Val  Grande. 

'  After  taking  to  the  Glacier  we 
crossed  it  diagonally,  and  then  ascended 
the  tributary  from  the  Col  de  Sea, 
keeping  near  the  1.  bank  to  turn  some 
crevasses.  The  last  part  is  up  a  rather 
steep  snow-slope,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  bergschrund.  From  the 
summit,  reached  in  about  3j  hrs.,  the 
Punta  di  Sea  and  Cimarella  (should  be 
Ciamarella  and  Albaron. — Ed.)  are 
the  most  conspicuous  peaks:  on  the 
Italian  side,  cloud-covered  crags  shut 
out  farther  view.  From  the  top  a  short 
slope  of  broken  rock,  with  some  traces  | 
of  a  path,  leads  down  to  the  Glucie?-  de 
Sea.  The  upper  part  of  this  is  easy, 
but  after  20  min.  the  descent  becomes 
somewhat  difficult.  We  took  to  the 
moraine  on  the  1.  bank  to  avoid  the  ice- 
fall:  after  10  min.  we  returned  to  the 
ice,  and  left  it  again  after  20  min.  more 
lor  the  rocks  on  the  1.  bank,  returning 
once  again  to  the  ice  after  j  hr.  The 
final  descent  was  by  a  steep  snow-slope. 
Late  in  the  season,  when  the  crevasses 
are  wider,  the  Glacier  de  Sea  might  be 
found   very    troublesome.     Below   the 


Glacier  wedescended  rough  stone- slopes 
and  rocks,  scrambled  down  by  a  small 
cascade,  crossed  some  more  stony  slopes, 
and  ascending  up  coarse  turf  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  torrent,  came  to  an  empty 
chalet.  The  track  here  ascended  slightly 
till  we  came  out  on  a  sort  of  bluti  ; 
after  a  little  searching  a  sheep-track 
was  found  to  lead  by  some  steep  rocks 
to  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  to  the 
Chalet  de  Sea.  A  stony  path  leads 
from  thence  through  very  fine  scenery 
to  Forno  in  U  hr.'  [T.  G.  B.] 
Fully  8  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts,  should 
be  allowed  for  this  pass  In  ascend- 
ing from  the  Italian  side  the  way  is 
easily  missed  without  minute  local  ', 
knowledge.  IMr.  Nichols  hit  upon  the  ■ 
true  course,  which  is  mainly  along  the 
rocks  on  the  N.  side  of  the  glacier,  by 
noticing  some  stones  piled  up  against  . 
the  rock  near  the  base  of  the  glacier. 
In  descending  towards  Savoy  it  is  best  ' 
not  to  follow  the  stream  below  the  Gl. 
d'E'ivettes,  but  to  mount  a  little  to  a 
soi't  of  col  leading  direct  to  Bonneval. 

The  track  from  Bonneval  to  Lansle- 
bourg  is  described  in  §  11,  Rte.  B. 


KOOTE   B. 

BONNEVAL    TO    CEEESOLE — ASCENT    OF 
THE    LEVANNA- 

Looked  at  from  the  side  of  Italy,  the 
Levanna  presents  a  salient  angle,  pro- 
jecting to  the  E.  from  the  course  of  the 
main  chain  of  the  Alps,  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Monte  Viso. 
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The  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Arc  drains 
its  W.  face  towards  Savoy,  and  is 
enclosed  between  two  ridges,  both  di- 
verging from  the  topmost  peak.  That 
to  the  SK.  is  traversed  by  the  Col  de 
Ciirard,  dt-scribed  in  the  last  Rte.,  wliile 
to  the  N\V.  another  equally  high  ridge 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Arc  from  the 
head  of  the  \'al  Locana.  Over  this 
latter  ridge  lies  the  pass  of  the  Col  de 
Carro,  very  little  used  at  present,  though 
conveniently  placed  for  a  mountaineer 
interiding  to  explore  the  Graian  Alps, 
as  in  this  way  he  may  reach  Ceresole 
ou  the  second  day  from  Geneva  or 
Lyons. 

Following  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Arc 
above  Bonncval  (§  11,  Rte.  H),  the 
traveller  soon  reaches  one  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  of  ruin  to  be  found  in 
the  Alps.  A  tract  covered  with  huge 
broken  rocks,  called  Clapier  de  la 
Traleuta,  marks  the  site  of  a  bergfall 
which  is  believed  to  have  overwhelmed 
the  original  village  of  Bonneval.  It  is 
said  that  portions  of  rude  masonry  may 
be  traced  beneath  some  of  the  blocks. 
About  40  min.  above  Bonneval  is 
Ecot  (6,773'),  the  highest  hamlet  in  the 
valley,  where  a  little  rye  is  sometimes 
ripened.  Here  the  path  crosses  to  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Arc,  and  in  about  40 
min.  more  turns  up  a  kteral  glen  to 
NNE.  to  the  chalets  of  Echauges.  On 
the  rocky  slope  of  a  buttress  of  the 
Levanna  may  be  seen  the  source  of  the 
Arc  (8,99.3'),  where  the  stream,  fed  by 
the  snows  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain,  breaks  out  from  the  rock. 
The  ascent  to  the  Col  continues  over 
rock  and  snow-slopes  (no  glacier),  and 
the  summit  is  reached  in  4  hrs.  from  I 
Bonneval,  The  Col  de  Carro  (10,292', 
Fr.  Eng.)  commands  a  very  fine  view, 
which  is  much  widened  by  ascending 
to  a  point  about  200  ft.  above  the  col. 
In  descending  there  is  a  steep  bit  of 
glacier,  after  which  thi;  traveller  should 
keep  to  the  1-,  a  little  W.  of  N.,  nearly 
at  a  level.  A  ridge  of  rock  and  a  snow 
couloir  are  passed,  and  then  he  reaches 
another  glacier  which  leads  liim  to  the 
path  of  the  Col  de  Galese  (§  14,  Rte. 


E),  near  the  foot  of  the  Petit  Coluret. 
Ceresole  may  be  reached  in  about  4 
hrs.  from  the  summit. 

The  only  published  account  of  the 
ascent  of  the  Levanna  is  that  given  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Cowell  in  the  first  volume  of 
'  Vacation  Tourists.'  The  name  of  the 
mountain  has  evidently  arisen  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arc,  where  in  the  local 
patois  levatia,  or  alrnna,  means  '  in 
the  east.'  In  the  valley  of  the  Oreo 
the  mountain  is  called  Becca  a  tre 
Comi. 

Starting  from   Bonneval  at  6  a.m., 
with  Jean  Culet,  the  landlord  of  the 
inn  there,  as   guide,  and  with   Michel 
Payot     of     Chamouni,     Mr.    Cow«-U 
mounted  for  about  an  hour  to  the  E., 
1  leaving  on  the  I.  the  track  of  the  Col 
d'lseran,   when    for  the   first   time    he 
I  gained  a  glimpse  of  the  summit,  hitherto 
j  concealed  by  the  high  and  steep  ranges 
I  enclosing  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arc.     In   1^^  hr.  from   Bonneval  they 
reached  the  last  chalet,  and  soon  after 
passed  the  foot  of  the  glacier  descending 
from  the  Col  de  Girard.    Here  the  real 
ascent  commenced:  it  led  to  moderately 
steep  snow-slopes,  which  gradually  nar- 
row until  they  become  contracted  to  a 
ridge  terminating  in  the  summit  of  the 
mountain. 

This  ridge  is  described  by  Mr.  Cowell 
as  300  yds.  in  length,  faced  on  either 
side  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock.  These 
precipices  do  not  meet  to  fonn  an  arete, 
but  the  higher  of  the  two.  which  is  on 
the  Italian  side  overlooking  the  Val 
Forno,  is  connected  with  the  other  by  .i 
snow-slope,  in  some  places  steep  and 
narrow,  forming  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
Advancing  carefully  along  this,  they 
reached  the  summit  in  .5^  hrs.  from 
Bonneval.  The  measures  of  the  height 
of  the  Levanna  are  discordant.  A 
boiling-water  observation  by  Mr. 
Cowfll  gives  12,020  ft.;  but  this  does 
not  deserve  much  confidence,  and  the 
most  probable  result  is  that  found 
trigonometrically  by  Italian  engineers 
—only  11,510  ft. 

The  highest  point  of  the  Levanna  is 
formed  by  a  huge  slab  resting  upon  a 
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heap  of  smaller  rocks,  and  on  one  side 
projecting  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
on  the  Italian  side.  It  is  not  so  high  as 
to  impede  the  view,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  incur  the  risk  of  mounting  it.  The 
panorama  is,  as  n>ight  be  expected,  very 
extensive,  reaching  from  the  Monte 
Viso  and  the  Pelvoux  (?)  to  the 
Bernina  and  the  Orteler  Spitze  (?  pro- 
bably the  Adamello).  Although  it 
cannot  rank  as  very  difficult  of  access, 
it  appears  that  the  Levanna  has  not 
been  ascended  more  than  two  or  three 
times.  It  is  said  to  be  accessible  also 
from  the  side  of  Ceresole  (§  14,  Rte.  E). 


EOUTE   C. 

CEEESOLE      TO     LANZO     AND    TUKIN,    BY 
THE    COL    DELLA   CliOCETTA. 

Foot-path  to  r'eres,  7^  hrs.     Carriage-road  from 
Ceres  to  Turin,  27^  m. 

This  is  the  most  direct  and  shortest 
way  from  Ceresole  to  Turin,  and  the 
scenery,  if  less  wild,  is  perhaps  more 
beautiful  than  by  Locana.  The  track 
over  the  col  seems  to  have  been  for- 
merly passable  for  mules,  but  has  long 
been  disused,  and  is  not  now  fit  for 
four-footed  beasts.  From  the  mineral 
springs  at  Ceresole  (§  14,  Rte.  E)  the 
path  crosses  the  Oreo  and  mounts  at 
first  to  the  S.,  but  before  long  turns 
sharply  to  the  1.,  ascending  through  a 
larch  wood.  On  reaching  the  Alpine 
pastures  above  the  wood  pedestrians 
may  take  a  short  cut  which  rejoins  the 
regular  path  near  the  foot  of  the  iinal 
ascent.  The  height  of  the  Col  della 
Crocetta  is  9,179  ft.,  according  to  an 
observation  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  who  crossed 
this  pass  in  1 862.  The  summit,  which 
is  reached  in  2f  hrs.  from  Ceresole,  is 
marked  by  a  solid  and  unusually  mas- 
sive square  stone  pile,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Levanna  and  the 
snowy  range  to  the  N.  In  descending 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  well  to  the  1.  or 
SE.,  along  ledges  which  produce  Seiie- 
cio  unijlorus,  and  other  rare  plants.    In 
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40  min.  the  first  chalets  are  seen,  and  it 
is  then  best  to  follow  a  rough  path 
which  descends  on  the  1.  side  of  a  rocky 
glen.  In  2  hrs.  from  the  top,  after 
crossing  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent, 
and  following  a  steep  track,  the  tra- 
veller reaches  the  Val  Grande,  near 
Myere,  about  20  min.  from  Bonzo,  or 
2f  hrs.  from  Ceres.  The  way  from 
Ceres  to  Turin  is  described  in  Rte.  A. 
There  is  an  easy  and  interesting  path 
leading,  in  6i  or  7  hrs.,  from  Locana 
(§14,  Rte.  E)  to  Ceres  by  the  Col 
della  Piera  Scritta,  passing  the  chalets 
of  the  Montagna  Grande. 

Route  D. 

liANZO   TO   LANSLEBOURG,  BY   ALA  AND 
THE    COL    Dll    COLORIN. 


Mezzenile 

Ala      . 

La  Balme   . 

Col  du  Colorin 

Averole 

Bessans 

Lanslebourg 


Hrs.'  walking    Eng.  miles 

2i  7^ 

3  8i 

5  12 

3  7 

H  H 

2^  8 


19J 


54 


The  valley  of  Ala  is  the  narrowest, 
wildest,  and  most  Alpine  in  character 
of  the  three  included  in  this  district. 
As  by  the  vs'ay  described  in  Rte.  A,  it 
would  be  possible  to  accomplish  in  two 
days  the  distance  from  Turin  to  Lansle- 
bourg.  Antonio  Castagueri,  who  has 
ascended  the  Ciamarella,  and  Pietro 
Castagneri,  both  of  Mondrone,  are  re- 
commended as  guides. 

About  6  m.  from  Lanzo  the  car- 
riage-road to  Ceres  is  left  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Stura  near  Pcssinetto,  and 
a  bridge  leads  to  the  opposite  bank, 
along  which  lies  the  way  to  Mezzenile 
(2,201').  About  a  mile  beyond  Mez- 
zenile, at  the  opening  of  the  valley  of 
Ala,  the  mule-path  turns  to  the  1. 
through  a  rocky  gorge,  leaving  on  the 
opposite  bank,  in  the  angle  between 
the  two  streams,  the  village  of  Ceres 
(Rte.  A).  The  traveller  who  takes  a 
carriage  from  Lanzo  may  best  follow 
the  road  to  Ceres,  and  there  begin  his 
walk  hy  a  path  leading  to  Ala.  In 
the    shade    of    the    mountain,   which 
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rises  steeply  on  the  1.  hand,  the  main 
track  passes  the  hamlet  of  Alme.se. 
The  Stiira  continues  for  several  miles 
to  run  throu!j;h  a  rocky  defile,  with  hut 
few  and  occasional  t'igns  of  human 
activity,  until  the  i)ath  reaches  a  hridge 
of  a  single  arch  tin-own  across  the  river 
in  a  singularly  ])icturesque  situation. 
A  rather  steep  ascent  on  the  1,  bank 
now  leads  to  the  comnuiiie  of  Ala,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  numlicr  of  scattered 
hamlets  and  groups  of  farm  houses, 
the  chief  of  wliieii  stands  at  3,549  ft. 
above  the  sea.  An  extensive  iron 
foundry  has  been  estabhshed  near  the 
village,  and  has  ])robably  consumed  a 
largo  portion  of  the  maKnifieent  larches 
that  formerly  adorned  this  part  of  the 
valley.  In  ])assing  one  of  the  hamlets 
above  Ala  the  traveller  may  remark  a 
small  chapel  l)uilt  on  the  top  of  a  huge 
block  aj^parently  fallen  from  the  moun- 
tain al)ove.  The  walnut  trees  disappear 
before  reaching  Mondrone  (4,205'), 
about  1  hr.  above  Ala,  with  a  tolerable 
inn.  Near  at  hand  is  a  fine  waterfall. 
The  Stura  di  Ala  first  springs  over  a 
ledge  about  30  ft.  in  height  into  a  basin 
scooped  out  of  the  rock  ;  escaping  from 
this  through  a  narrow  cleft,  the  stream 
rushes  at  one  bound  into  a  dark  chasm 
130  ft.  deep,  between  perpendicular 
walls  of  rock.  It  is  said  that  the  only 
way  to  see  this  fall  is  to  lie  flat  and 
peeji  over  the  precipice.  There  is  a 
path  from  Mondrone  to  Bonzo  in  Val 
Grande  by  the  Col  della  Maddalena. 
After  passing  the  hamlet  of  Chialam- 
berietto,  the  last  village  of  the  valley, 
JLa  Balme,  with  a  poor  inn,  is  reached 
in  2  J  hrs.  from  Ala,  or  5j  hrs.  from 
Mezzeuile.  Standing  at  a  height  of 
4,845  ft.,  the  -village  is  often  almost 
covered  up  in  snow  during  the  winter. 
Above  La  Balme  the  valley  appears  to 
be  completely  enclosed  by  a  range  of 
snow-capped  summits,  and  the  narrow 
gorge  lying  a  little  to  the  rt.,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  actual  head  of  the  valley, 
attracts  little  attention.  After  crossing 
to  the  rt.  hank  of  the  Stura  by  a  stone 
bridge,  the  jiath  mounts  on  the  southern 
side  of  this  gorge  to  an  e.\. tensive  grassy 


basin  containing  the  chalets  of  Mussa 
and  a  small  chapel  (5.841').  At  the 
fiirther  end  of  this  basin,  after  passing 
some  scattered  larches,  a  path  leads  to 
tbii  liochcr  de  Fc7(o«/ (6, 106') — a  largo 
rock,  which  has  been  turned  to  account 
in  the  construction  of  a  chalet,  where 
several  shepherds  remain  during  the 
sumn.er.  From  hence  the  ascent  to  the 
Col  du  Colorin  is  continued  by  steep 
grass  slopes  to  the  alp  of  Naressa,  not 
far  from  the  termii.al  moraine  of  the 
glacier,  which  from  its  slight  inclina- 
tion is  locally  known  as  Plan  Ghias. 
[To  reach  the  summit  of  the  C'iama- 
relhi,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  to  the  rt., 
and  ascend  by  a  rocky  slope  to  an  upper 
basin  or  cirque  of  neve,  whence  the 
sumtnit  is  attained  without  serious  dif- 
ficulty.] The  ascent  to  the  Col  is  by 
a  steep  snow  couloir  (whence  the  name), 
where  the  ice-axe  is  sometimes  called 
into  play.  The  mean  of  two  observa- 
tions by  MM.  Nichols  and  St.-Robert 
gives  the  height  of  10,662  ft.  for  the 
Coldu  Colorin.  The  descent  into  Savoy 
is  by  a  rather  steep,  but  not  difBcult, 
glacier,  from  the  foot  of  which  the  way 
is  a  little  S.  of  W.  to  the  hamlet  of 
Averole,  near  the  head  of  a  glen  that 
pours  a  destructive  torrent  into  the 
Arc  a  short  way  above  Bessans.  For 
the  way  to  Lanslebourg,  see  §  11, 
Rte.  B. 

Starting  from  Bonneval,  Mr.  Nichols, 
with  Jean  Culet,  reached  the  summit  of 
Mont  Albaron  (12,014'),  which  rises  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Combe  d' Averole,  in 
less  than  4  hrs. ;  and  thence,  in  2^-  hrs. 
over  glacier,  attained  the  Col  du  Colorin. 

It  is  possible  to  pass  from  the  valley 
of  Ala  into  Savoy  by  the  Col  d'Arnaz, 
described  in  Rte.  E.  That  pass  lies  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  range  which 
separates  the  valleys  of  Ala  and  Viu, 
and  is  generally  approached  through 
the  latter  valley. 

A  rather  difficult  pass,  called  Ghicet 
di  Sm  (9,025')  leads  in  10  hrs.  from  the 
chalets  of  Mussa  to  those  of  Sea,  and 
thence  to  Forno,  in  Val  Grande. 
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Route    E. 


LAKZO     TO   LANSLEBOURG,    BY   VIU. 


VKi  . 
Us'cglio 
Avi'iole 
Bessans 
Lanslebourg 


Hrs.'  walking 


Eng.  miles 
10 
12 
18? 
4i 


52i 


The  time  required  is  about  the  same 
by  the  Col  de  I'Autaret  and  the  Col 
d'Arnaz,  the  former  being  longer,  but 
the  latter  more  difficult.  Carriage- 
road  from  Lanzo  to  Viii ;  mule-path 
thence  to  Usseglio.  During  the  sum- 
mer a  post-carriage,  leaving  Turin  at 
5  A.M.,  reaches  Viii  in  6  hrs.,  return- 
ing to  the  capital  in  the  afternoon  in 
5^  hrs. 

About  1^  m.  from  Lanzo,  after  pass- 
ing the  village  of  Germagnano,  the 
Stura  is  passed  by  a  stone  bridge  ;  and 
the  road  leading  to  Viii  keeps  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Stura  di  Lanzo  for 
about  1^  m.  farther  to  the  point  where, 
overlooking  the  junction  of  the  Stura 
di  Viu  with  tlie  main  stream,  it  turns 
to  the  1.  to  follow  the  former  torrent. 
The  direction  followed  is  nearly  due  S. 
for  at  least  3  m  ,  till  the  Stura  is  passed 
by  a  stone  bridge,  and  the  road  follow- 
ing the  bend  of  the  valley  mounts  to 
the  E.  along  the  1.  bank.  Many  scat- 
tered houses  and  small  hamlets  are 
passed,  and  from  time  to  time  the  snowy 
peak  of  the  lloche  Melon,  seen  at  the 
head  of  the  valley,  serves  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  nearer  scenery.  About  4 
m.  above  the  bridge  is  Viu  (Inns  : 
Corona  Grossa,  a  good  country  inn  ; 
and  two  or  three  others  of  less  repute), 
a  large  village  (2.567'),  frequented  in 
summer  by  pleasure  parties  frcnn  Turin, 
with  several  jiretty  villas  in  the  Swiss 
style.  The  mountains  to  the  S.,  over 
which  lies  the  way  to  the  Col  du  Lys 
(lite.  E)  are  covered  with  fine  woods; 
the  chestnut  prevailing  below,  and  tha 
larch  in  the  upper  zone. 

About  1  ni.  above  Viu,  at  Fueine,  the 
mule-track  jiasses  the  opening  of  the 
Val  dei  Tornetti,  and  is  carried  for 
2  iirs.  along  the  1.  bank  of  the   Stura 


through  very  beautiful  scenery,  and 
crosses  the  river  at  Forno  di  Lemie, 
returning  about  1|  m.  farther  on  to 
Lewie,  whose  church,  standing  on  a 
rock  (3,100'),  commiinds  a  fine  view  of 
the  head  of  the  valley.  A  short  dis- 
tance above  the  village,  a  small  chapel, 
standing  beside  a  bridge  over  the  Stura 
in  a  singularly  picturesque  situation, 
deserves  notice.  For  at  least  1  hr. 
above  Lemie  the  path  mounts  rather 
rajjidly,  and  then  abruptly  enters  on  the 
plain  of  Usseglio,  evidently  the  lilled- 
up  lied  of  an  ancient  lake,  covered  with 
fields  and  meadows  which  contrast 
finely  with  the  Alpine  scenery  of  the 
background.  Unfortunately  the  na- 
tives have  recklessly  destroyed  the 
forests  which  once  surrounded  the  up- 
per end  of  the  valley,  and  fuel  is  now 
scarce.  Several  hamlets  forming  part 
of  the  commune  of  Usseylio,  lie  upon 
this  plain  which  is  nearly  3  m.  in  length. 
At  the  "VV.  end  are  the  church  (4,215'), 
where  is  preserved  a  Roman  altar  with 
an  inscription  to  Hercules,  found  on  the 
mountain  of  Bella  Comba,  and  the  par- 
sonage, where  a  traveller  may  probably 
obtain  lodging  ;  but  it  seems  more  ad- 
visable to  sleep  at  some  of  the  chalets 
higher  up  in  the  valley. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  church 
is  a  large  building  called  the  Fabbrica, 
intended  for  the  preparation  of  the 
cobalt  obtained  from  a  mine  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Here  the  valley  of  Viii 
may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  junction 
of  two  torrents  of  about  equal  volume. 
That  flowing  from  the  NW.,  called 
Stura  di  Arnaz,  leads  to  the  Col  of 
that  nan-.e,  which  is  the  more  direct  but 
difficult  w;iy  to  the  valley  of  the  Arc. 
The  torrent  flowing  from  the  SW.  is 
the  Stura  di  Usseglio,  fed  principally  by 
the  glaciers  of  the  Koche  Melon,  and 
through  that  branch  of  the  valley  lies 
the  way  to  the  Col  de  I'Autaret,  the 
least  difficult  of  all  those  traversing  this 
part  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps. 

1.  The  path  leading  to  the  Col  d' Ar- 
naz ascends  the  IsW.  branch  of  the 
valley,  reaching  in  about  1  hr.  the 
Chalet  de  Pcillot,  and  then  mounts  a 
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steep  rocky  barrier   called  Pas  de  la 
Scala,  above  which  a  passage  partly  cut 
through  the  rock,  as  expressed  in  the 
name  Tajii  dc  Fer,  leads  into  tlie  wild 
upland    basin    of    Bella     Comba,    sur- 
rounded by  ice-l)ound  ridges  of  rock. 
Here  an  iron-mine  was  formerly  worked, 
and   it   is   far  more  probable  that   the 
Koman  altar  and  inscription  i)reserved 
at  Usscglio  should  be  connected  with 
the  mine  than  with  the  existence  of  a 
pass  used  at  that  early  jieriod,  as  some 
vriters  have  conjectured.     Tlie  much 
easier  route  by  the  Col  de  I'Autarct, 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  pre- 
t  ferred  by  the  Komans,  as  it  has  been  in 
'  more  modern  times.    Another  steep  as- 
^  cent  over  a  rocky  barrier  of  forbidding 
]  aspect  conducts  the  traveller  to  the  last 
I  step  in  the  ascent.     This  is  occui>icd 
by  tlic  Lkjo  della  lioussa,  lying  imme- 
diately under  the  fine  peak  of  the  Ai- 
tjuille'de  la  lioussa.     This  lake  is  com- 
pletely frozen  over,  except  for  a  short 
period   during  the  height  of  summer, 
and  even  then  it  usually  has  consider- 
able masses  of  ice  floating  on  its  surface. 
It  is  reached  in  about  5  hrs.  from  Us- 
scglio.    From  tiie  lake  the  ascent  lies 
over  snow  or  neve,  and  this  leads  in 
about    li   hr.  to  the   Col,  which  is  a 
narrow  lassage  tlu-ough  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,   10,233  (?)  ft.^  in  height.      The 
descent  lies  to  the  E.  over  snow-slopes, 
but   not,    it   is    said,   on    true    glacier. 
About  2^  hrs.  are  required  for  the  de- 
scent to  Averole,  4  hrs.  from  Lanslebourg. 
(See  last  Kte  ) 

2.  To  reacii  the  Col  de  I' Autaret  from 
Usscglio  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the 
track  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Stura  di 
Usscglio,  through  the  SW.  or  1.  hand 
branch  of  the  valley,  passing  the  hamlet 
of  IMargone  (4,625'),  beyond  which  is 
a  fine  waterfall.  In  2  hrs.  from  tlio 
village  flic  traveller  may  reach  the 
chalets  of  Mdlciaussid  (5,896'),  finely 
placed  at  the  base  of  tiic  lioelic  Melon, 
surrounded  by  ]iastures  and  fields  of 
rye,  wliicli  in  some  years  ripen  fully  at 
tiiis  great  height,  after  the  seed  has  re- 
mained for  14  months  in  the  ground. 
It  would  probably  be  possible  to  ascend 


the  Roche  Melon  direct  from  these 
chalets,  but  tlie  peak  on  this  side  is  ex- 
tremely stec]),  and  the  peasants  who 
make  the  pilgrimage  always  jiass  by 
the  Col  della  Croce  di  Ferro,  (See  next 
Rte.) 

The  Col  de  T Aidaret  (10,170'?),  of 
which  the  ascent  begins  here,  is  a  very 
ancient  pass,  possibly  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  is  said  to  have  been  at  one 
time  traversed  by  a  postman,  who  con- 
veyed on  horseback  the  letters  from 
Turin  into  Savoy.  In  some  places  may 
be  seen  portions  of  the  old  paved  mule- 
track  ;  but  the  pass  in  its  present  con- 
dition is  quite  impassable  except  on 
foot.  A  path  mounts  along  the  Stura, 
first  by  the  1.  bank,  and  then  by  the 
opposite  side,  and  disappears,  after  pass- 
ing the  highest  pastures,  when  the 
ascent  is  continued  by  very  steep  rocks, 
supporting  the  uppermost  shelf  of  the 
valley,  whereon  rests  the  Lite  de  I'Au- 
taret.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  this  lake  is  not  visible,  being 
bridged  over  by  ice  and  nev6.  In  some 
seasons  it  is  not  seen  until  the  month 
of  August,  while  in  hot  summers  the 
snow  disappears  from  the  pass  altogether. 
The  shorter  way,  by  the  W.  shore  of 
the  lake,  is  sometimes  difticnlt,  owing  to 
a  steep  ice-slope,  and  it  is  generally 
better  to  keep  to  the  rocks  on  the  E. 
side,  which  are  free  from  difficulty. 
The  summit,  marked  by  a  gneiss  rock 
projecting  through  the  snow,  is  said  to 
command  a  very  extensive  view.  It 
may  be  reached  in  4  hrs.  from  INIalciaus- 
sia.  The  descent  on  the  W.  side  is 
rather  long,  but  presents  no  difficulty. 
It  is  best  to  keep  well  to  the  rt.,  avoid- 
ing a  small  glacier.  On  reaching  the 
base  of  some  rocky  slopes  a  path  is 
seen,  which  leads  in  about  2^  hrs., 
through  the  wild  and  uninliabited 
Combe  d'Averole.  The  first  houses 
are  those  of  the  poor  hamlet  of  Averole 
(miserable  night  quarters),  whence  Bes- 
sans  or  Bonneval  may  be  reached  in 
\\  hr.  steady  walking. 
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Route  F. 

passes   leading   to   and   from  the 
val  ui  viu. 

Besides  the  two  passes  connecting  the 
Val  di  Viu  with  Savoy,  described  in  the 
last  Rte.,  there  are  several  others  by 
which  it  communicates  witli  the  Val  di 
Ala  on  the  N.,  and  the  valley  of  Susa 
to  the  S.  These  arc  here  enumerated 
rather  than  described,  with  the  hope 
that  future  travellers  will  supply  addi- 
tional information. 

1.  Col  di  Ci<ilmetta,from  MezzeniJe 
to  Viii.  A  somewhat  circuitous  path, 
passing  several  hamlets,  mounts  from 
Mezzenile  (Rte.  D)  to  the  summit, 
where  a  small  chapel  (4,340')  marks 
the  limit  between  the  two  valleys,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  on  both  sides. 
A  steep  path  descends  the  bare  moun- 
tain slope  towards  Viii,  and  another 
longer  and  easier  winds  through  a 
forest.  About  3  hrs.  are  required  to 
reach  Viu  from  Mezzenile. 

2.  Pass  of  Monte  Solera,  from  Via 
to  Ala,  Ceres,  or  Pessinetto.  This  is  a 
much  longer  way  than  the  last  to 
Ceres,  but  the  scenery  is  finer,  and  the 
route  is  especially  interesting  to  the 
botanist.  In  place  of  going  round  by 
Fucine  (Rte.  E),  ^  hr.  may  be  saved 
by  a  short-cut  leading  from  Viii  into 
the  Val  dei  Tornetti.  The  track  mounts 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  torrent.  It  is 
best  to  avoid  the  village  of  Tornetti, 
bearing  somewhat  to  the  rt.  till  the 
upper  pastures  are  reached,  when  the 
pass  is  seen  to  the  1.  of  some  steep  and 
menacing  masses  of  serpentine,  forming 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  valleys 
of  Viu  and  Ala.  On  those  rocks  the 
botanist  will  find  Ctrastium  lineare. 
Allium  pedemontanum,  Carex  hispidida, 
and  other  very  rare  plants.  On  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  the  col — fully  7,000 
ft.  in  height — the  traveller  sees  a  valley 
descending  steeply  to  the  E.  on  his  rt. 
hand,  by  whicli  he  may  reach  Pes- 
sinetto, and,  in  2  hrs.  farther,  Lanzo. 
A  little  W.  of  N.,  beyond  a  chalet 
lying    on    a    shelf    of   the   mountain, 


another  valley  descends  to  Ala.  To 
reach  Ceies  the  best  way  from  the 
chalet  is  to  follow  the  ridge  which  se- 
parates these  diverging  valleys,  till  the 
traveller  overlooks  a  short  and  steep 
glen  descending  to  the  NE  A  rough 
and  faintly-marked  path  is  carried 
down  the  1.  side  of  this  glen,  and 
finally  reaches  the  valley  of  Ala,  |  hr. 
above  Ceres.  A  guide  is  almost  neces- 
sary for  this  pass. 

Of  the  Col  de  Trilajet  from  Lemie  to 
Ala,  the  editor  has  no  information. 

M.  Joanne,  in  his  '  Itincraire  de  la 
Savoie,'  speaks  of  a  pass  in  this  direc- 
tion as  Col  de  la  Croix  de  Fer,  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  pass. 

3.  Ghicetdi  Paschietto  (ahont  7, 7 10').  ' 
This  is  an  easy  and  interesting  pass,  j 
leading  in  5  hrs.  from  Lemie  (Rte.  E)  . 
to  La  Ealme  in  the  Val  di  Ala.  On  ( 
the  Ala  side  near  the  top  are  two  or  , 
three  picturesque  little  lakes  formed  by 

a  bergfall. 

4.  Col  delta  Croce  di  Ferro,  from 
Malciaussia  to  Susa.  A  steep  ascent 
of  1|  hr.  leads  to  the  summit  (8,271'), 
which  commands  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  Combe  de  Susa,  and  tlie  ranges 
of  the  Cottian  Alps.  From  hence  it  is 
possible  to  descend  to  Susa  by  the 
chalets  of  Trucco,  or  to  pass  along  the 
steep  S.  face  of  the  mountain  to  the  Ca 
d'Asti,  and  thence  reach  the  summit  of 
the  Roche  Melon  in  4i  hrs.  from  the 
Col  (see  §  7,  Rte.  E). 

5.  Col  di  Lys,  Viii  to  JRuhiana.  An 
ascent  of  1  hr.  to  the  S.  leads  from  Viu 
to  the  picturesque  village  of  Col  di  San 
Giovanni.  From  thence  a  walk  of  3 
hrs.  suffices  to  reach  Ruhianu,  from 
whence  the  rly.  stations  of  Aviglianaor 
Condove  on  the  line  from  Turin  to  Susa 
are  either  of  them  distant  about  2  hrs. 
Another  way  to  Turin  is  by  a  pass 
leading  from  Col  di  San  Giovanni 
to  Val  della  Torre  in  4  hrs,  and 
thence  to  La  Veneria.  SW.  from  the 
village  of  Col  di  San  Giovanni  is  the 
Monte  Civrari  (7,2G1'),  one  of  the 
finest  points  for  a  panoramic  view  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Turin.  It  tn^  y 
be    reached  in  5  or  6  hrs.    from  Viu, 
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and   the  descent  to  Rubiana  requires 
3  lii-s. 

There  is  another  track  leading  from 
Viu  to  Condi ivc  by  La  Colombara,  a 
small  chapel  standin;:  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  W.  of  the  Monte  Civrari. 
The  botanist  will  find  Piniis  nnciriula, 
Seniperviviim  Wulfeiiii,  and  other  rare 
plants,  on  the  way. 


SECTION  14. 
PARADIS   DISTRICT. 

f  The  group  of  high  Alps,  ■whose  cul- 
i  minating  point  is  the  Paradis,  may  be 
;  described  as  a  triangular  mass  enclosed 
;  between  the  valley  of  the  Oreo,  the  Val 
I  Sa%'aranche,  and  the  track  which  passes  ■ 
from  the  ^'al  d'Aosta  through  the  Val 
de  Cogne,  over  the  Col  della  Nouva, 
and  down  the  \'al  Soana  to  Ponte  on 
the  Oreo.  The  two  first-named  valleys 
completely  separate  this  from  the  Le- 
vanna  and  the  Ruitor  districts;  but  to 
the  W.  of  the  \'al  Soana  and  the  Val 
de  Cogne  is  an  outlying  group  whose 
highest  points  are  the  Pointe  de  Ter- 
siva  (11,503"(')  and  the  Mont  Emilius 
(1 1,677'),  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  an  appendage  of  the  mass  of  the 
Paradis.  The  most  complete  and  ac- 
curate information  respecting  this  dis- 
trict is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  by  M. 
Baretti  in  the  10th  'Bullettino'  of  the 
Italian  Alpine  Club.  Several  of  the 
corrections  in  nomenclature  proposed 
by  him  are  here  adopted. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  accom- 
modation for  strangers  in  this  district 
has  been  considerably  improved,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  farther 
extended  as  its  attractions  become  more 
■widely  known.  In  the  Val  Locana 
there  is  now  a  good  inn  near  the  mineral 
springs  of  Cercsole,  affording  head- 
quarters for  a  mountaineer,  and  two 
small  hotels  have  been  opened  at  Cogne, 
the  natural  centre  of  this  district. 
la  the  Val  Locana  and  its  tributary 


valleys  the  Piedmonteso  dialect  of  Ita- 
lian is  spoken,  but  in  the  lateral  val- 
leys of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  and  throughout 
that  province,  the  native  language  is  a 
French  patois,  resembling  that  spoken 
in  Savoy. 

This  district  is  probably  the  only 
part  of  the  Alps  where  the  hoaquetin 
(Ital.  stambecco)  still  survives  in  the 
wild  state.  It  is  reserved  exclusively 
as  royal  game,  and  very  severe  penal- 
ties are  enforced  against  any  one  killing 
or  injuring  the  animal.  Good  mule- 
paths  have  been  made  in  various  direc- 
tions for  the  king's  convenience,  and 
often  serve  the  mountaineer. 


Route  A. 

TURIN    TO    AOSTA,    BY    THE    VAL    SOANA 

AND  VAL  DE  COGNE ASCENT  OI"    THE 

GKIVOLA. 

Hrs.'  walking  Eng.  miies 
Ponte     .        .        .9(0  .jni'O 

Campiglia      .        .    4  12 

Col  della  Nouva    .    3  7 

Cogne     .        .        .    4J  12 

Aostaby  Pontd'Ael   5J  17 


Omnibus  from  Turin  to  Ponte.  rrnile- 
path  to  Campiglia,  foot-path  thence  to 
Cogne,  rough  char-road  from  Cogne  to 
Aosta.  The  journey  may  be  made  in 
two  days  'oy  a  traveller  who  will  put  up 
with  the  wretched  accommodation  to  bo 
found  at  Campiglia  ;  but  it  is  a  better 
arrangement  to  sleep  at  Ponte,  and  at 
Cogne.  There  is  a  post-carriage  daily 
from  Cuorgne  to  Ivrea,  about  15  ni., 
which  connects  the  valley  of  the  Oreo 
with  the  Val  d'Aosta  by  a  route  con- 
venient in  bad  weather. 

The  omnilius,  plying  twice  a  day 
travels  in  G  hrs.  through  a  richly  culti- 
vated country  with  many  thriving  vil- 
lages, to  Cuorgne  (Inns:  Corona Grossa, 
good  ;  Leone  d'Oro),  a  prosperous  manu- 
facturing town  at  the  opening  of  the 
Val  Locana,  or  valley  of  the  Oreo.  A 
lighter  carriage  goes  on  to  Locana. 
About  1  hr.  beyond  Cuorgne  is 
Ponle  (Inn  :  Al  Valentino,  tolerably 
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pTOod  but  rather  dear),  a  village  1,589 
ft.  in  height,  which  has  grown  into  a 
town  since  the  establishment  of  a  large 
cotton  miU.  It  is  most  beautifully 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Val 
Soana  with  the  Oreo,  and  an  afternoon 
may  be  very  well  spent  in  strolling 
about  the  neighbourhood,  where  every 
eminence  commands  noble  views  of  the 
two  valleys  and  the  snowy  chain  which 
encloses  them.  A  ruined  tower  on  a 
steep  knoll,  and  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  about  ^  hr.  below  Ponte,  are 
indicated  as  particularly  well  worth  a 
visit.  Campanula  Elatines  is  found  in 
shady  spots  near  the  river.  The  ascent 
of  the  Val  Soana  commences  imme- 
diately after  passing  the  cotton  mill  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  town.  This  most 
picturesque  glen,  through  which  an 
abundant  torrent  rushes  down  between 
steep  rocks  amid  the  shade  of  fine  old 
chestnut  trees,  with  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  plain  of  Piedmont  or  of  the 
higher  mountains  around,  is  traversed 
by  a  paved  mule-path,  rather  fatiguing 
to  the  feet,  especially  when  descending. 
At  Ingrla  the  valley  opens  somewhat, 
and  several  hamlets  are  seen  on  cither 
bank  of  the  torrent.  In  ascending  the 
valley  Z^  hrs.  are  required  to  reach 
Bonco  (3,090'),  where  refreshments  may 
be  had  at  a  poor  but  tolerable  inn. 
[Just  before  reaching  Ronco  the  open- 
ing of  the  Val  di  Forzo  is  passed  on  the 
1.,  through  which  a  track  leads  NW.  to 
the  Col  de  Bardonney  (9,679'),  passing 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Punta  di  Lavina 
(10,824'?),  and  seemingly  the  most  di- 
rect way  from  Ponte  to  Cogne.  The 
Col,  which  is  an  opening  in  the  rocky 
ridge  but  6  or  7  ft.  wide,  is  reached 
from  the  S.  side  by  a  stony  track  that 
mounts  through  a  steep  ravine.  To  the 
W.  are  two  peaks,  the  Monte  Vesa  and 
Grande  Arolle  of  M.  Baretti.  The  de 
scent  on  the  side  of  Cogne  is  by  the 
Glacier  of  Bardonney,  keeping  first  to 
the  rt.,  but  afterwards  along  the  middle 
of  that  small  glacier.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  paved  track,  now  partly 
covered  by  ice,  prove  the  extension  of 
the  glaciers  in  this  part  of  the  chain.] 


At  Ronco  the  main  valley,  which  haa 
hitherto  risen  towards  the  NW..  turns  due 
N.  for  about  2  m.  to  the  junction  of  the 
torrent  descending  from  the  Col  di  Reule 
(see  below).  The  six-sheet  map  of  Pied- 
mont, which,  though  often  at  fault  in  the 
upper  region,  has  been  made  in  the  later 
editions  tolerably  correct  as  to  paths 
and  villages,  places  a  village  named 
Valprato  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
valleys.  This  is  an  error  likely  to  mis- 
lead a  stranger,  as  the  hamlet  of  Val- 
prato, or  Val  Pra,  is  at  the  S.  foot  of 
the  Col  di  Reale,  2  hrs.  above  the  junc- 
tion, and  the  hamlet  which  stands  at  the 
place  so  named  in  the  nuip  is  called 
Cordonera.  It  may  be  well  at  the  same 
time  to  point  out  another  error  in  the 
same  map,  which  is  also  likely  to  lead  a 
traveller  astray.  At  the  head  of  the 
Val  Campea  two  passes  to  Cogne  are 
shown,  of  which  the  1.  hand  pass  is 
called  Col  dell'  Arietta,  and  that  to 
the  rt.  Col  della  Reale.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  of  these,  as  laid 
down  on  the  map,  is  the  true  Col  de 
la  Nouva,  while  both  the  names  above 
quoted  properly  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  pass  (hereafter  noticed),  which  lies 
several  miles  to  the  eastward,  at  the  head 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  ^'al  Soana. 

Above  Cordonera  the  NW.  branch 
of  the  valley,  called  Val  Campea,  leads 
in  about  a  mile  to  tlie  poor  hamlet  of 
Campiglla  (about  4,200'),  reached  in 
4^  hrs.'  steady  walking  from  Ponte. 
The  descent  occupies  about  3j  hrs. 
There  is  no  inn,  but  lodging  can,  or 
could  formerly,  be  found  lur  the  night, 
not  worse  than  that  at  Ronco.  Walnut 
trees  are  still  seen  at  this  unusual  height. 
The  head  of  the  Val  Campea,  com- 
manded on  the  W.  side  by  the  fino 
peak  of  the  Punta  di  Lavina,  presents  a 
grim  and  savage  appearance,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  rocky  barrier  below  the 
Col  promises  a  difficult  climb.  The 
ascent,  though  long  and  rather  steep, 
presents,  however,  no  obstacle  worthy 
of  notice,  and  the  botanist  will  find  the 
way  shortened  by  meeting  many  in- 
teresting plants,  among  which  Sapo- 
naria  lutea  and  Silene  vallesia  are  ecu- 
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spicuous.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  well 
to  tlie  rt.,  especially  towards  tlie  top, 
■which  in  ascending  from  this  side  is 
fully  3^  hrs.  from  ('anipi{;lia;  but  3 
hrs.,  or  even  less,  suffice  for  the  descent. 
The  Col  dclla  Nouva,  9,004  ft.  above 
the  sea,  according  to  the  mean  of 
observations  taken  by  M.  Favre  and 
Iklr.  Bonney,  conmiauds  a  very  grand 
view  of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  looks 
over  the  Val  Soana  to  the  plain  of 
Piedmont,  and  the  Montferrat  hills 
beyond  Turin.  The  name  Cul  dclf 
Arietta  is  often  given  to  this,  as  well  as 
to  two  or  three  other  passes  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  but  the  name  here  used 
is  the  ancient  and  correct  designation, 
the  pass  being  called  Fenestra  Nova  in 
Latin  documents  of  the  II th  century. 
By  mounting  a  few  hundred  feet  to 
the  W.  of  the  Col,  this  view  becomes 
a  panorama,  which  includes  most  of 
the  principal  peaks  of  the  Graian  and 
Pennine  Alps.  The  descent  on  the 
N.  side  lies  for  about  20  min.  over  a 
small  glacier,  in  part  rather  steep, 
but  quite  free  from  ditBculty.  The 
best  way,  hov^ever.  especially  when 
the  crevasses  are  covered  with  snow, 
is  to  follow  the  track,  one  of  the  king's 
hunting  paths,  which  keeps  along  the 
rt.  bank,  avoiding  the  ice.  Below  the 
glacier  the  way  lies  along  a  rocky 
ridge,  with  slopes  of  alpine  turf.  To 
the  rt.  is  seen  the  pass  of  La  Fenetre 
de  Cogne,  leading  to  the  Val  Chani- 
porcher  and  the  Col  di  Reale,  and  in 
about  1  [-  hr.  descending  from  the 
Col  della  Nouva,  the  traveller  gains  the 
well-marked  path  leading  from  the  first- 
named  Col  to  Cogne,  near  to  the  chalets 
of  Chavanis.  Near  here,  on  stony 
slopes  of  debris,  is  the  only  known 
habitat  of  a  curious  plant — Aethiovema 
Thomaaianum.  A  rather  steep  path  is 
carried  along  the  N.  slope  of  the 
^'al  de  Cogne,  which  descends  about 
due  W.,  and  soon  enters  the  region  of 
the  larch.  In  approaching  the  lower 
level  of  the  valley,  the  path  traverses 
a  considerable  ridge,  which  is  either 
the  remains   of  a  great  landslip  or  an 


ancient  moraine  of  large  size,  and  a 
little  farther  reaches  the  level  of  the 
plain  of  Cogne.  On  the  way  a  lateral 
glen — the  Combe  de  Valeiijliu — closed  by 
a  fine  glacier  of  the  same  name,  shows 
towards  the  S.  the  peak  of  the  Tour 
du  Grand  St.  Pierre  (12,004'),  and  leads 
to  Locana  by  the  Col  de  Telleccio. 
After  crossing  to  the  1.  bank  of  the 
torrent,  a  good  road,  nearly  level,  leads 
in  2^  hrs.,  descending  from  Chavanis,  to 
Coyne,  ihe  chief  village  of  the  valley, 
just  .5,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  long  known 
for  its  considerable  mines  of  rich  iron 
ore.  The  inn  (Auberge  de  laGrivola) 
has  been  lately  much  improved,  and  a 
new  house  (Hotel  Royal)  has  been 
opened.  The  village  stands  at  the  E. 
corner  of  a  triangular  plain,  nearly  1  m. 
wide,  at  the  junction  of  the  main  valley 
with  the  tributary  glen  of  Vuhmntey, 
leading  in  2^  hrs.  to  the  Gl.  de  Gran- 
crou  (Rte.  G).  The  cure  of  Cogne, 
M.  Chamonin,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
persevering  and  successful  explorers  of 
the  neighbouring  Alps,  and  his  infor- 
mation and  advice  may  be  sought  with 
advantage.  Alexis  and  Elisee  Jeantet, 
Pierre  Jacquin,  and  Ferdinand  Gian- 
dolini  are  the  best  local  guides,  and 
are  content  with  4  or  5  fr.  a  day  for 
moderate  excursions.  The  iron  mines, 
abandoned  during  the  last  few  years — 
not  from  deficiency  of  ore,  for  this  is 
believed  to  be  inexhaustible,  but  owing 
to  the  heavy  expense  of  working  at  so 
great  a  height — are  about  2^  hrs. 
from  Cogne,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit. 
There  are  not  many  places  in  the  Alps 
thatofFer  so  many  interesting  excursions 
within  a  small  area  as  this  village,  which 
offers  the  additional  attractions  of  a 
cou!  retreat  from  the  oppressive  heat  of 
the  neighbouring  Val  d'Aosta.  The 
Combe  de  Valnontey,  opening  SW.  of 
the  village  and  leading  to  the  Glaciers 
of  Money  and  Grancrou,  the  Vallon 
de  Lauzon  leading  to  the  Col  of  the 
same  name,  the  Combe  de  Valeiglia, 
and  the  Val  de  Granson,  may  each 
occupy  a  day,  and  offer  varied  attrac- 
tions. The  botanist  may  go  by  the 
valley  path  to  the  pastures  of  Chavanis, 
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and  return  to  Cogne  by  the  slopes  high 
above  the  valley,  and  by  the  way  visit 
the  iron  mines.  The  most  attractive 
excursion,  however,  for  those  who  do 
not  attempt  to  ascend  the  Grivola  is 
that  to  the  rocks  of  he  Puucet.  Though 
rather  laborious  for  a  hidy,  it  will  be 
considered  by  a  practised  pedestrian 
but  a  very  moderate  expedition.  Less 
than  a  mile  below  Cogne,  at  the  hamlet 
of  Cretaz,  a  narrow  glen  opens  to  the 
SW.,  through  which  a  mule- track 
mounts  to  the  chalets  of  Ours-dessus, 
then  turns  sharp  to  the  rt.,  crosses  a 
ridge  dividing  it  from  another  glen,  and 
ascends  to  the  chalets  of  Poucet-dessus, 
8,248  ft.  above  the  sea,  about  3  hrs. 
from  Cogne.  On  the  way  the  traveller 
passes  amidst  ice-rounded  domes  and 
bosses  of  rock.  A  short  distance  above 
the  chiilet  commences  a  long  and  steep 
ascent  of  about  1,800  ft.,  chiefly  over 
debris,  called  in  this  part  of  Piedmont 
clappey,  reaching  up  to  the  ridge  which 
commands  so  remarkable  a  view  of  the 
peak  of  the  Grivola,  seen  across  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Glacier  of  Trajo. 
Probably  the  two  views  that  will  occur 
to  Alpine  travellers  as  comparable 
■with  this  are  that  of  the  Matterhorn 
as  seen  from  some  points  on  the  ridge 
of  the  Theodule  Pass,  and  the  Gross 
Glockner  from  the  Hohenwartscharte. 
The  Matterhorn  is  altogether  a  more 
colossal  peak,  and  in  the  dimensions 
as  in  the  plan  of  its  Titanic  archi- 
tecture quite  unrivalled,  either  in 
the  Alps,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  else- 
where in  the  world ;  but  it  has  not 
the  peculiar  gracefulness  of  form  that 
distinguishes  the  Grivola.  The  Gross 
Glockner  is  a  far  nearer  likeness  to  the 
Grivola.  The  height  of  both  is  about 
the  same,  differing  by  only  87  ft. 
Both  are  pyramidal  peaks,  laterally 
compressed,  so  that  their  faces  are  of 
unequal  width.  Of  the  Glockner  the 
S.  and  W.  faces — of  the  Grivola  the 
N.  and  E.  faces — are  snow-slopes  of 
extreme  length  and  steepness,  while 
the  opposite  faces  consist  mainly  of 
rock.  But  while  the  Glockner,  as  seen 
from  the   SW.,   is   still   sharper,   and 
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perhaps  more  elegant  in  form,  there  is 
not  any  point  of  view  from  whence  it 
is  so  well  seen  as  the  Grivola  is  from 
the  Poucet.  The  Hohenwartscharte  is 
a  point  in  a  snowy  ridge  which  rises 
continually  towards  the  base  of  the 
pyramid,  while  from  the  Poucet 
the  level  space  of  the  upper  glacier 
of  Trajo  furnishes  the  desired  con- 
trast, enabling  the  eye  to  measure  the 
steepness  of  the  peak.  From  8  to  9  hrs. 
exclusive  of  halts  should  be  allowed 
for  the  excursion. 

77(6  ascent  of  (he  Grivola  is  to  the 
aspiring  mountaineer  the  grand  object 
of  a  visit  to  Cogne.  The  skeleton  of 
the  central  triangular  mass  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  Graian  Alps  consists  of 
three  ridges,  which  diverge  from  the 
Grand  Paradis  as  a  centre.  The  south- 
western and  least  considerable  of  these, 
including  the  summits  of  the  Cima  di 
Charforon  and  Punta  Foura,  terminates 
at  the  pass  of  La  Croix  de  Nivolet. 
The  eastern  ridge,  which  culminates 
in  the  Tour  de  St. -Pierre,  is  limited  by 
the  Col  della  Nouva,  unless  we  con- 
sider the  range  which  separates  the 
Val  Champorcher  from  the  Val  Soana 
as  its  eastern  prolongation.  The 
northern  ridge  rises  at  first  into  the 
fine  points  called  Pointe  de  I'Herbetet 
and  La  Grande  Serre,  then  sinks  a 
little  to  the  Col  de  Lauzon,  and  rises 
at  its  N.  extremity  to  confront  the 
great  range  of  the  Pennine  Alps  in  the 
daring  and  beautiful  pyramidal  peak 
of  the  Grivola,  or  Come  de  Cogne. 
Although  it  is  conspicuous  in  all  the 
distant  views  of  this  region  by  its  great 
height  and  remarkable  form,  it  is  so 
far  buttressed  round  by  minor  masses 
that  it  is  not  well  seen  from  the  valleys 
of  Cogne  or  Aosta,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  perhaps  been  the  cause  of 
the  neglect  with  which  it  had  been 
treated  by  Alpine  travellers  until  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  direction  in 
which  the  ascent  of  the  Grivola  appears 
least  difficult  is  along  the  S.  ridge, 
formed  of  rock  alternating  with  very 
steep  snow-slopes.  It  was  by  this  way 
that  Mr.   Tuckctt  made  his  first  un- 
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successful  attempt  in  1859.  In  the  |  crosses  a  small  glacier,  and  ascends  to 
same  year  Messrs.  J.  Ormsby  and  11.  i  the  Col— between  the  Pointe  de  I'Her- 
Bruce,  starting  from  Val  Savaranche, !  betet  and  the  Grande  Serre — by  a  steep 
reached  the  highest  ridge,  but  not,  as  '  rocky  couloir.  The  descent  is  by  a 
it  would  appear,  the  highest  point  of  similar  couloir,  over  another  small 
that  ridge.  Finally,  in  1861,  M.  Cha-  glacier,  and  rough  slopes  to  the  chalets 
monin,  the  cure  of  Cogne,  who  had  of  Leviouna.  Here  the  traveller  may 
already  made  two  attempts  which  :  descend  into  Val  Savaranche  by  one  of 
served  to  set  him  on  the  right  track,  the  king's  hunting  paths,  but  there  is  a 
attained  the  highest  point  of  the  moun-  .  shorter  and  steeper  way  to  the  village 
tain  by  a  route  which  seems  to  present  I  of  that  name.  The  most  direct  and 
no  unusual  difficulties,  and  which  has  \  frequented  pass  is  the  Col  de  Luuzon 
been  adopted  in  subsequent  ascents,  j  (about  9, .500'?).  From  the  junction  of 
Startiug  from  the  Chalet  du  Poucet  at  j  the  torrent  of  the  "^'allon  de  I.auzon 
4  A.M.  with  a  chasseur  named  Pierre  ;  with  Valnontey,  the  royal  hunting  path 
Jacquin,  and  P.  Perrod,  a  herdsman,  i  mounts,  amid  very  fine  scenery,  to_  the 
they  climbed  for  ^  hr.  along  the  ridge  ;  cluilets  of  Lauzon,  and  above  these 
of  Le  Poucet,  and  reached  the  edge  |  goes  by  the  king's  hunting  lodge,  8,510 
of  the  Glacier  de  Trajo  at  6  a.m.  tt.  above  the  sea.  At  the  very  top  of 
One  hr.  sutficed  for  the  passage  of  the  the  pass  is  a  roofless  shed,  with  loop- 
piacier  to  the  base  of  the  peak,  and  2|  i  holes  through  which  the  royal  sports- 


hrs.  for  the  final  climb,  which  led 
them  to  the  top  at  9.45  a.m.  The 
descent  to  the  ridge  of  the  Poucet 
occupied  3  hrs.  and  4  hrs.  more  took 
the  party  to  the  village  of  Cogne.  In 
186:2  the  summit  was  reached  by  Mr. 
Tuckett,  and  again  by  Messrs.  Mathews 
and  Bonney,  the  latter  gathered  Cam- 
panula cenisia  at  a  height  of  12,047  ft. 
The  peak  is  composed  of  crystalline 
slates,  in  which  chlorite  and  mica  al- 
ternately predominate.  We  adopt  pro- 
visionally the  height  derived  by  Mr 


man  takes  aim  at  the  passing  bouquetins. 
The  path  descends  to  the  chalets  of 
Leviouna,  mentioned  above.  The  Col 
des  Hayes  IVoires  (about  9,680')  is  a 
mere  variation  on  the  last,  being  a  notcli 
iu  the  ridge  a  short  way  N.  of  the  Col 
de  Lauzon.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Gri- 
vola  the  Col  de  Mesoncles  offers  another 
way  to  the  Val  Savaranche. 

"The  Val  de  Cogne,  which  opens  out 
to  give  space  for  cultivation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  chief  village,  is 
gradually  narrowed  between  the  moun- 


Mathews  from  his  own  and  other  tains  on  either  hand,  and  beyond  the 
observations — 13,028  ft.  !  Pont  de  Laval,  1|  hr.  below  Cogne, 

A  southern  peak  of  the  Grivola,  it  becomes  a  mere  gorge,  through 
called  La  Rossa,  may  be  reached  in  4  which  the  torrent  forces  its  way  often 
or  5  hrs.  from  Cogne  without  serious  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  char- 
difficulty.  ,  road  -which  traverses  EpineU  Silvenoir, 

For  the  routes  from  Cogne  to  Aosta '  and  one  or  two  other  small  hamlets, 
by  the  Col  d'Arbole  and  the  Becca  di  The  valley,  which  had  descended  from 
Nona,  or  by  the  Mont  Emib'us  and  the  its  head  to  Cogne  about  due  \V.,  gradu- 
Val  de  Grauson,  see  Rtes.  B  and  C.        |  ally   bends  to    NW.,  and   at  last  the 

Three  fine  passes  lead  from  Cogne  i  narrow  ravine  which  leads  down  to  the 
to  ^'al  bfavaranche.  The  southernmost  j  Dora  turns  directly  to  N.  1"he  road  is 
— very  rarely  used— is  the  Cut  de  I'Her-  here  carried  along  the  rt.  bank,  and  on 
betet  (about  10,000').  The  way  from  i  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  by  which 
Cogne  is  by  the  hamlet  of  Valnontey,  j  it  quits  the  valley  it  is  fully  1,000  ft. 
where  the  torrent  from  the  Glacier  de  above  the  stream.  Thence  it  winds 
Monei  is  crossed.  A  track  by  the  1. 1  down  to  Aimavilh,  where  an  ugly  mo- 
bank  leads  to  the  chalets  of  Herbetet. .  dern  sham  castle  commands  a  veiy  fine 
Mounting  thence  to  SW.,  the  traveller  |  view  of  the  valley  between  Villeneuve 
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and  Aosta.  An  agreeable  path  along 
tlie  rt.  bank  of  the  Dora,  much  prefer- 
able to  the  high-road  on  the  opposite 
bank,  leads  to  Aosta  by  Jovengeau 
and  Gressan. 

The  pedestrian  should  make  a  slight 
detour  to  visit  the  remarkable  bridge  of 
Pont  d'Ael,  sometimes  written  Pontel. 
This  is  reached  by  a  path  turning  down 
to  the  1.  a  short  distance  before  the 
opening  of  the  Val  de  Cogne  into  the 
Val  d' Aosta.  A  steep  descent  leads 
down  to  the  little  village  where  the 
torrent,  issuing  from  the  Val  de  Cogne, 
is  spanned,  at  a  height  of  400  ft.,  by 
an  arch  intended  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  bridge  and  aqueduct.  A 
Eoman  inscription,  still  perfectly  fresh, 
seen  over  the  arch  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
bridge,  records  its  construction  in  the 
1.3th  year  of  Augustus.  Below  the 
road  a  vaulted  gallery,  which  formerly 
served  to  convey  water,  is  carried  across 
the  arch,  one  entrance  being  in  the 
village,  the  other  on  the  opposite  bank. 
From  Pont  d'Ael,  which  is  .3  hrs.  from 
Cogne,  the  pedestrian  may  reach  Aosta 
by  Aimaville  in  2|  hrs.,  or  if  his  course 
be  towards  Courmayeur,  he  will  find  a 
track  which  leads  in  1  hr.  to  Ville- 
neuve  (§  15,  Rte.  A). 

Among  other  very  rare  plants  .4s/ra- 
gahis  alopecuroicles,  Valeriana  celtica, 
Linncea  borealis,  &c.,  have  been  found 
in  the  Val  de  Cogne. 

Between  the  head  of  the  Val  de  Cogne 
and  Val  Soana  are  several  passes,  all 
of  them  little  used,  which  may  here  be 
briefly  enumerated,  as  they  serve  as 
variations  on  the  ordinary  route  by  the 
Col  della  Nouva.  1.  Beginning  on 
the  W.  side,  the  Val  di  Forzo  which 
joins  Val  Soana  below  Ronco  leads  to 
the  Col  de  Bardonney,  already  noticed. 
2  Another,  more  difficult,  hunter's 
pass  is  approached  through  a  lateral 
glen  called  Pian  delle  Mule.  It  crosses 
the  ridge  between  the  summits  called 
Fuso  di  Forzo  aud  Monte  Veso,  and 
descends  on  the  very  crevassed  western 
branch  of  the  Glacier  of  Valeiglia.  3. 
From  Campiglia,  in  Val  Campea,  a 
'aint  track  leads  a  little  W.  of  N.  to- 
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wards  the  Col  del  liancio,  whence  the 
descent  towards  Cogne  is  along  the 
torrent  of  the  Eaux  Rousses.  At  the 
junction  of  this  with  that  of  Bardonney 
the  traveller  finds  an  easy  way  to 
Cogne  by  one  of  the  royal  hunting 
paths.  4.  Between  the  last  and  the 
Col  della  Nouva  is  the  Col  della 
Scaletta,  approached  on  the  S.  side  by 
very  steep  rocks  made  accessible  by 
steps  cut  in  places.  The  path  of  the 
Col  della  Nouva  is  joined  on  the  N. 
side  below  the  foot  of  the  glacier. 
The  last  named  passes  are  about  the 
same  height  as  that  of  la  Nouva,  but 
more  difficult.  5.  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  Col  della  Nouva  the  traveller  may 
reach  Cogne  from  Ponte  by  a  route 
rather  easier,  but  fully  2  hrs.  longer 
than  the  ordinary  way.  From  the 
hamlet  of  Cordonera,  above  Ronco,  a 
lateral  valley  mounts  NNE.  to  Valpra 
(or  Valprato),  whence  a  steep  ascent 
leads  to  the  Col  di  Reale,  or  Col  di 
Chnmporcher ,  also  locally  known  (like 
several  others  here  named)  as  Col  delV 
Arietta.  This  overlooks  the  upper  end 
of  the  Val  de  Champorcher,  but  by 
bearing  to  the  1.,  and  remounting  to 
the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Neige, 
the  traveller  will  fall  into  the  track 
from  Bard  to  Cogne  noticed  in  Rte.  D. 


Route  B. 

aosta  to  cogne,  by  the   becca  di 
nona  and  col  de  garin. 

13  hrs.*  walk,  exclusive  of  halts. 
The  BeccadiNona  is  now  well  known 
to  most  Alpine  travellers  as  offering  one 
of  the  finest  panoramic  views — some 
think  the  finest — in  the  entire  range  of 
the  Alps.  This  peak,  10,384  ft  in 
height,  nearly  due  S.  of  Aosta,  and 
about  8,400  ft.  above  the  city,  com- 
mands the  entire  southern  declivity  of 
the  Pennine  Alps  from  Mont  Blanc  to 
Monte  Rosa.  The  principal  peaks  of 
the  Graians  are  still  nearer  at  hand, 
though  to  a  slight  extent  masked  by 
rival  summits.     It  is  to  the  Chanoine 
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Carrel  of  Aosta,  who  has  done  much 
besides  to  illustrate  his  native  valley. 
that  the  public  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  this  admirable  point 
of  view,  and  the  lithographed  pano- 
rama whicii  he  has  published,  and 
■which  is  found  on  sale  at  Aosta 
and  in  Turin,  serves  as  a  guide  to 
those  who,  reaching  the  summit  with 
favourable  weather,  would  study  the 
topography  of  tiiis,  the  grandest  part 
of  the  Alpine  chain.  The  name  Pic 
Carrel  has  been  very  deservedly  given 
to  the  peak  by  some  local  writers,  and 
the  name  has-been  adopted  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Etat- Major  at  Turin.  Wc 
have,  however,  retained  the  designation 
generally  known  to  travellers  and  to  the 
people  of  the  valley.  The  usual  course 
is  to  ascend  from  Aosta,  and  return 
thither  on  the  same  day.  Even  to  those 
■who  have  made  that  excursion,  the  way 
to  Cogne  by  the  Col  d'Arboie  is 
strongly  recommended  as  an  indepen- 
dent expedition  ;  but  an  active  moun- 
taineer may  easily  combine  the  two  in 
a  single  long  day's  walk,  which  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  for  grandeur  and 
variety  of  scenery.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  expedition  may  more 
advantageously  be  made  from  Aosta  or 
from  Cogne,  as  the  views  during  the 
descent  on  either  side  are  such  as  no 
one  would  willingly  lose ;  but  the 
cecond  is  certainly  the  less  laborious 
alternative,  as  the  ascent  is  reduced  by 
fully  3,000  ft.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  object  to  so  long  a  walk  may 
ride  from  Aosta  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  summit,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  permitted  many  of  our 
countrywomen  to  enjoy  the  ascent,  of 
which  one  of  them  has  given  an  in- 
teresting account  in  the  pleasant  volume 
called  '  Alpine  Byways.'  For  that 
wise  minority  of  travellers  who  allow 
themselves  time  to  enjoy  fully  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  who  have 
pursuits  whicli  give  them  an  ad- 
ditional motive  not  to  hurry  over  the 
ground,  the  best  arrangement  will  be  to 
nsectid  the  Becca  di  Nona  from  Aosta, 
sleep  at  the  chalets  of  Comboe,  and  pass 


on  the  following  day  to  Cogne.  The 
experienceil  mininlaincer  is  aware  that 
an  ascent  of  nearly  8, .500  ft,  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  labour,  and 
will  therefore  be  careful  to  make  an 
early  start  from  Aosta.  For  the  Beccn 
(li  Nona  a  guide  is  scarcely  required,  as 
the  mule-path  serves  to  direct  the  way, 
but  local  knowledge  can  scarcely  be 
dispensetl  with  for  the  pass  to  Cogne. 
In  making  the  route  from  Cogne  a 
guide  is  necessary,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Col  de  Garin. 

After  crossing  the  Doire  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  town  of  Aosta,  the  ascent 
commences  almost  immediately  to  the 
village  of  Charvensod,  where  a  guide 
mayeasilybe  procured  for  the  remainder 
of  the  ascent.  From  thence,  amid  near 
scenery  and  distant  views  of  continually 
increasing  beauty,  the  mule-track  winds 
up  the  slopes  which  lead  past  the 
hermitage  of  St.  Grat  and  the  hamlet 
of  Chamole.  and  finally  across  a  ridge 
which  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  an 
upland  valley  containing  the  pastures 
and  chalets  of  Comboe  (about  7,000'). 
These  belong  to  the  chapter  of  Aosta, 
and  one  of  them  has  been  fitted  up  by 
Chanoine  Carrel  so  as  to  give  comfort- 
able night  quarters  to  five  or  six  per- 
sons. Permission  to  sleep  in  this 
house  '>f.  kindly  given  by  M.  Carrel, 
when  it  is  not  required  by  himself  or 
his  friends.  The  path  leading  to  the 
summit  of  the  Becca  di  Nona  has  been 
somewhat  neglected,  but  a  good  moun- 
tain mule,  not  easilj'  found  at  Aosta, 
would  carry  a  lady  nearly  to  the  top, 
dismounting  in  bad  places.  To  de- 
scribe the  view  from  the  summit 
would  involve  a  catalogue  of  the  peaks 
of  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps  which 
is  best  supplied  in  the  panorama  given 
with  the  next  route.  Those  who  wish 
to  combine  with  the  ranges  of  the  Alps 
a  wide  prospect  of  the  plains  of  N. 
Italy,  must  ascend  the  higher  and  more 
distant  peak  of  Mont  Emilius  (Rte.  C), 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Becca 
plunging  into  the  rich  Val  d'Aosta, 
which  seems  to  lie  immediately  at  the 
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traveller's  feet,  is  not  on  the  whole  to 
be  preferred. 

In  the  second  series  of  '  Peaks,  Passes, 
and  Glaciers,'  Mr.  Tuckett  has  described 
a  route  from  Aosta  to  the  summit  of 
■the  Becca  di  Nona,  which  seems  to  be, 
if  possible,  more  beautiful  than  the 
ordinary  way.  Future  visitors  from 
Aosta  will  do  well  to  mount  by  this 
new  path  and  descend  by  the  usual 
track.  Taking  a  pathway  which  turns 
to  the  I.  above  Charvensod,  he  mounted 
SE.  towards  Les  Pouces  at  the  NE. 
foot  of  the  Signal  Sismonda,  and  after 
rounding  the  base  of  a  spur  from  that 
peak  which  cuts  oiF  the  view  of  the 
Upper  Val  d'Aosta,  he  entered  the 
head  of  the  glen  of  the  Dard,  which 
forms  a  beautiful  cascade  below  the 
dark  mass  of  the  Becca  di  Nona,  with 
the  Matteihorn  closing  the  view  to  the 
NE.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Dard  are  some  curious  natural 
pillars,  figured  by  Mr.  Jaeomb  in 
'  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  A  path- 
way along  a  watercourse  leads  to  the 
cascade,  and  the  ascent  continues  by 
the  slopes  E.  of  the  stream,  past  the 
Chalet  de  Ponteille,  and  up  to  a  grassy 
ridge  or  col  overlooking  the  pastures  of 
Comboe. 

Travellers  who  take  mules  from 
Aosta  or  Charvensod  employ  6  hrs.  in 
the  ascent  and  5  hrs.  in  the  descent, 
exclusive  of  halts  at  Comboe  and  on  the 
summit.  An  active  pedestrian  may 
somewhat  reduce  the  time  in  ascending, 
and  save  li  hr.  in  the  descent. 

Those  who  take  the  Becca  di  Nona 
on  the  way  from  Aosta  to  Cogne  need 
not  return  to  the  chalets  of  Comboe. 
Descending  as  far  as  a  point  named 
Gros  Cez,  and  then  turning  to  the  1., 
the  traveller  gains,  in  li  hr.  from  the 
jieak,  the  ridge  SE.  of  Comboe,  se- 
jjarating  that  Alp  from  Arbole.  The 
head  of  this  upland  glen  bends  SE.  to- 
wards the  Mont  Emilius,  but  the  proper 
course  lies  about  due  S.  to  a  gap  in  the 
opposite  ridge,  which  is  reached  across 
heaps  of  debris,  jiassing  two  small  lakes, 
and  finally  by  steep  snow-slopes.  This 
is  the   Col  de   Garin  (9,370'),  or   Col 


d'Arpisson  (wrongly  called  Col  d' Arbole 
in  a  former  edition),  distant  2^  hrs. 
from  the  top  of  the  Becca,  and  If  hr. 
from  the  chalets  of  Comboe.  The 
view  from  the  pass,  says  Mr.  Tuckett, 
was  one  of  unexpected  sublimity.  Be- 
yond the  deep  chasm  of  the  Val  de 
Cogne  the  noble  forms  of  the  Grand 
Paradis  and  the  Grivola  are  seen  in 
full  grandeur.  The  descent  on  the  S. 
side  lies  at  first  over  debris,  and  then 
over  a  pasture,  to  some  chalets,  beside 
which  stands  the  Croix  d'Arpisson. 
This  is  beautifully  situated,  imme- 
diately overlooking  the  village  of 
Epinel  in  the  Val  de  Cogne,  and  the 
view  of  the  Grivola  is  said  to  rival 
that  of  the  Jungfrau  from  the  Schilt- 
horn  above  Miirren.  A  path  zigzags 
through  a  pine-wood,  and  in  2i  hrs.  of 
rapid  descent  from  the  Col  leads  to 
another  chalet.  Instead  of  descend- 
ing to  Epinel  the  traveller  boimd  for 
Cogne  should  here  take  a  path  to  the  1. 
which  reaches  Cretaz  in  f  hr.,  and  in 
15  min.  more  the  village  of  Cogne. 

Following  the  advice  of  M.  Carrel, 
the  writer  took  another  way  from  the 
Becca  di  Nona  to  Cogne,  which  he 
thinks  worth  the  attention  of  tra- 
vellers. Instead  of  descending  from 
the  summit  to  Gros  Cez,  he  left  the 
ordinary  track  a  few  minutes  below 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  bore 
to  the  1.  towards  a  col  near  to  a  little 
lake  or  tarn,  which  he  passed  on  its 
W.  side.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  same  direction,  beneath  a 
summit  called  Valle,  Iving  W.  of  Mont 
Emilius,  and  in  less  than  1  hr.  from  the 
top  a  second  col  is  reached,  overlook- 
ing the  head  of  the  glen  of  Arbole. 
From  that  point  it  would  have  been 
shorter  to  cross  the  Vallon  d' Arbole 
and  reach  Cogne  by  a  little  known 
pass  called  Pan  du  Vulaisan,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Pointe  de  Garin,  but  the 
writer  preferred  the  way  by  the  Col 
d' Arbole,  Pas  de  Lore,  and  Val  de 
Grauson,  described  in  next  Rte. 

Travellers  who  fear  fatigue  may  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  ascent  of  the 
Signal  Sismonda  (8,353'),  one  of  the 
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niiin  buttresses  of  the  Recca  di  Nona, 
and  thence  reach  Copue  by  the  Col 
de  Garin,  or  by  the  Col  de  Chazsiche 
(9,2r)9')^sometinies  called  Col  de  la 
Vallette — also  conimaudiug  a  noble 
view. 


Route  C. 

aosta     to     cogxe,     by    the     mont 
emilics  akd  the  val  de  gitauson. 

The  Mont  Emilius  is  the  hi_t;hcst 
summit  of  tiic  riinge,  or  rather  <;rotip 
of  mountains,  lying  NK.  of  the  Val  de 
Cognc.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  so  much 
fre.juented  as  the  Becca  di  Nona,  not 
merely  because  the  ascent  is  longer  and 
more  laborious,  but  because  the  view, 
although  more  completely  panoramic, 
loses  one  main  feature,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  plunge  so  directly  into  the 
Val  d'Aosta,  from  which  the  Llont 
Emilius  is  partly  separated  by  the 
Becca  di  Nona  and  by  portions  of  the 
lower  ranges  E.  of  that  peak.  The 
excursion  is,  however,  full  of  interest, 
and  by  ascending  on  the  preceding 
evening  to  tiic  chalets  of  Comboe,  and 
sleeping  there,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  Cognc  in  good  time  oa  the 
following  day. 

The  Editor  has  been  favoured  with 
notes  of  the  ascent  made  by  Mr.  W. 
Matiicws  and  by  the  liev.  T.  Bonney 
on  the  I2th  of  August,  1862. 

Starting  at  4.40  a.m.  from  the  Chalets 
de  Comboe,  they  followed  the  upland 
valley  which  bends  to  the  E.  along  the 
S.  side  of  the  Becca  <Ii  Nona  to  the 
Chalets  d'Arbole  (8,228')  ;  these  were 
reached  in  55  min.  The  head  of  the 
glen  is  closed  by  a  small  glacier  lying 
between  the  Mont  Emilius  on  the  1. 
and  the  Pointc  de  Garin  on  the  rt.  Two 
hrs.  sutKced  to  reach  the  base  of  this 
glacier,  above  the  small  Lac  d'Arbole, 
which  must  be  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
xVlps,  as  the  spot  near  the  glacier  where  i 


the  party  halted  for  breakfast  was  found 
to  be  10,003  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  cross- 
ing the  glacier  they  bore  to  the  I.  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mont  Emilius,  and 
after  mounting  a  steep  face  of  rocks 
soon  reached  the  arete,  formed  of 
steep  and  shattered  rocks,  which  led 
in  1  hr.  from  their  halting-place  to 
the  summit,  which  by  the  latest  obser- 
vations of  the  Piedmontesc  engineers 
is  11,677  ft.  in  height.  The  annexed 
panorama,  for  the  S.  part  of  which  the 
editor  has  to  express  his  obligations  to 
Mr.  Bonney,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnificent  view,  certainly  amongst 
the  very  liiiesc  in  the  Alps.  The 
precipices  on  the  side  facing  the  Val 
d'Aosta  are  of  extraordinary  height 
and  steepness,  and  the  city  is  seen 
apparently  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
Saxifraga  bri/oides  and  Androsace  gla- 
ckdis  were  found  close  to  the  summit. 

After  placing  a  mercurial  minimum 
thermometer  in  the  cairn  which  was 
found  at  the  summit,  Messrs.  Muthews 
and  Bonney  re-descended  the  ridge  and 
kept  nearly  the  whole  way  along  it 
till  ia  1  hr.  they  reached  its  lowest 
point,  the  Col  d'Arbole  (10,393'),  mis- 
named Col  de  Garin  in  a  previous 
edition.  On  sheet  30  of  the  large 
Sardinian  map  this  Col  is  erroneously 
laid  down  as  connecting  the  Val 
d'Arbole  with  the  head  of  the  Val  de 
Grauson.  In  point  of  fact,  the  glacier 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  pass  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  Val  de  Lore,  which  joins 
the  Val  d'Aosta  near  Brissogne,  \\  hr. 
E.  of  the  city.  Mr.  Bonney  thinks 
that  the  summit  of  Mont  Emilius 
might  be  reached  from  Aosta  in  less 
time  by  that  way  than  by  Comboe; 
but  the  height— very  near  10,000  ft. — 
would  make  the  expedition  rather  too 
ranch  for  a  single  day's  walk,  and  the 
good  night-quarters  found  at  Comboe 
entitle  that  way  to  a  preference.  The 
Val  de  Lore,  may,  however,  be  well 
chosen  for  a  return  route  from  the  Mont 
Emilius  to  Aosta.  This  valley,  and  the 
pass  connecting  the  glacier  at  its  head 
with  the  Val  de  Grauson,  would  form  an 
interesting  route  from  Aosta  to  Cogue, 
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requiring  10   or    11  hrs.  exclusive  of| 
halts.  I 

To  reach  the  pass  to  Grauson  from 
the  Col  de  Garin,  the  glacier  above  | 
spoken  of  -was  crossed  in  35  min. 
ThePfls  de  Lore  (10,049'),  also  written 
Pas  des  Laures,  overlooks  a  tributary 
glen  of  the  Val  de  Grauson,  the  head 
of  -which  lies  farther  E.  Steep  rocks 
and  screes  lead  down  to  the  highest 
Alpine  pastures,  below  -which  three 
beautiful  little  lakes  intervene  before 
reaching  the  first  chalets,  1  hr.  20  min. 
from  the  Col.  Thence  1^  hr.  suffice 
to  descend  into  the  valley,  and  to 
reach  the  village  of  Cogne,  -which  lies 
a  short  way  below  the  junction  of  the 
Val  de  Grauson  -with  the  main  stream. 

The  grand  view  of  the  Grivola  gained 
from  the  Col  de  Garin  is  missed  in  this 
route,but  the  views  of  the  Grand  Para- 
dis  and  its  glaciers  during  the  descent 
from  the  Pas  de  Lore  are  scarcely  less 
striking.  To  see  the  Cogne  peaks  to 
perfection  the  traveller  should  ascend 
the  Poijite  de  Garin  (10,985'),  crowning 
the  range  between  Arbole  and  Grauson. 
It  is  reached  in  5  hrs.  from  Cogne  by 
the  latter  valley. 


Route  D. 
cogne  to  bakd,  by  the  fenetre  de 

COGNE. 

For  those  who  have  already  visited 
Aosta,  and  who  wish  to  approach  the 
Italian  valleys  of  Monte  Rosa  by  a  new 
route  from  Cogne,  this  will  afford  a 
pleasant  variety.  Formerly  very  rough, 
the  way  is  now  easy,  being  traversed 
by  one  of  the  king's  hunting  paths. 
The  rte.  from  Cogne  to  the  chalets  of 
Chavanis  is  described  in  Rte.  A.  At 
that  point  the  track  to  the  Col  della 
Nouva  is  left  on  the  rt.  hand,  and  a  steep 
path  mounts  about  due  E.  to  a  mere 
notch  in  the  ridge  which  encloses  the 
head  of  the  valley.  This  is  the  pass  of  t  he 
Fenetre  de  Cogne  (about  8,860'),  reached 
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in  4|  hrs.  from  Cogne,  and  the  view  from 
thence  of  the  Grand  Paradis  isoneof  the 
finest  in  this  part  of  the  range.  In  the 
opposite  direction  the  rugged  summits 
of  the  ridge  separating  the  Val  Chara- 
porcher  from  the  Val  Soana  are  more 
striking  than  might  be  expected  from 
their  supposed  moderate  height.  From 
the  Col  the  path  descends  by  soft  and 
rather  slippery  soil  to  a  dreary  plateau 
watered  by  glacier  streams,  where 
stands  the  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Neige.  A  short  distance  below  the 
Chapel  the  path,  after  skirting  the  base 
of  a  high  mountain  on  the  rt.  hand, 
overlooks  the  whole  length  of  the  Val 
Chaviporcher  to  Bard.  The  scenery 
becomes  more  lively  when  the  path 
reaches  the  pastures  near  a  little  lake 
at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Col  di  Reale 
(Rte.  A),  by  which  the  Val  Soana  and  \ 
the  valley  of  the  Oreo  may  be  reached  , 
from  Bard.  From  this  point,  which  is 
nearly  2  hrs.  from  the  Fenetre,  about 
4  hrs.  are  required  for  the  descent  to 
Bard.  The  Val  Champorcher  is  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  King's  '  Italian  Valleys 
of  the  Pennine  Alps.' 

Bard  (Inn:  Sole,  poor  and  dirty)  is 
described  in  §  20,  Rte.  I. 

Another  way  from  Cogne  to  the  Val 
d' Aosta  is  bj^the  Col  de  Ponto?iet  (about 
9,350'),  lying  between  the  Punta  di 
Tersiva  (11,053'),  also  called  Pointe  de 
Dorere,  and  the  Tour  de  Ponton.  The 
path  leads  from  Chavanis  to  the  head 
of  the  Val  de  Fenis,  and  thence  to 
Chambave,  about  3  miles  from  Cha- 
tillon  (§  20,  Rte.  B).  The  panorama 
enjoyed  from  the  Punta  di  Tersiva  is 
declared  by  M.  Chamonin  to  surpass 
that  of  any  other  of  the  Graian  peaks, 
but  it  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted English  travellers.  The  best 
way  from  Cogne  is  through  the  Val  de 
Grauson.  The  summit  may  be  reached 
in  6|  hrs.'  steady  -walking. 
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Route  E. 

ponte  to  tignes,  by  the  col  de 

GALKSE. 

Hours'  Eng. 

walking  miles 

Locaiia     •       .        .        ■  ^i  7i 

Noasca      .        .        .         .2*  7} 

Cerrsole,  mineral  springs  U  4 

Chapis      ....  2}  7i 

Col  lie  Galdse  ...  3  6 

Laval         .        .         .         .  3J  8 

Tignes      .        .        .        .  H  H 


IGJ 


U 


A  carriage  plies  daily  during  the 
season  of  the  Ceresole  waters  as  far  as 
Lilla,  5  m.  beyond  Locana — mule-path 
thence  to  Chapis.  The  passage  of  the 
Col  should  not  be  attempted  in  bad 
weather,  nor  without  a  guide.  The 
only  good  halting-place  is  at  the 
mineral  springs  of  Ceresole,  about  i  hr. 
below  the  village  of  that  name. 

A  good,  but  hot  and  dusty  road, 
leads  from  Ponte  (Rte.  A),  amidst 
very  fine  scenery,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Oreo  to 

Locana  (Inns  :  Leone  d'Oro,  to- 
lerable ;  Tre  Pernici),  a  little  old  town 
with  narrow  streets.  Above  this  place 
the  scenery  becomes  wilder,  but  the 
prevailing  tree  is  still  the  chestnut, 
which  contrasts  finely  with  the  nearer 
rock  masses  and  the  rugged  peaks  that 
form  the  baekground.  Glacier  mark- 
ings may  be  traced  to  a  height  of  600 
or  800  ft.,  along  the  retaining  walls  of 
the  valley.  [To  the  rt.  is  seen  the 
opening  of  the  ValPiantunetto;  through 
it  lies  the  way  to  the  Col  de  TeUeccki 
(10,925')  between  the  I'ic  d'Onilezaiia 
to  the  E.  and  the  Tour  de  St.  Pierre  to 
the  W.  Once  somewhat  frequented, 
tliis  has  been  almost  abandoned  owing 
to  the  increasing  diflSculty  of  the 
(Jlacier  of  Valeiglia  on  the  Cogne  side. 
In  making  the  pass  from  Cogne  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  well  to  the  W.  below 
the  small  Glacier  of  Telleccio  in  order 
to  strike  the  couloir  which  alone  allows 
the  descent  on  the  S.  side.]  The  car- 
riage road  stops  at  Eilla,  where  the 
traveller  finds  refreshment.  Nearly 
1  hr.  farther  is  the  wretched  village  of 


Noasca,  whose   miserable  appearance 

recalls  to  mind  the  couplet — 

Noasca,  Noasca, 

Poco  pane,  lunga  tasca. 

The  Noaschetta  torrent  here  descends 
from  the  N.  through  a  wild  glen  leading 
to  the  Col  de  Granerou,  described  in 
Rte.  G,  and  immediately  above  the 
junction  is  one  of  the  grandest  scenes 
in  the  valley.  In  the  midst  of  huge 
masses  of  granite  tin;  torrent,  issuing 
from  a  nft  in  the  mountain,  forms  a 
very  fine  waterfall,  close  below  which 
the  path  crosses  the  Noaschetta.  Above 
this  is  another  fine  waterfall,  and  the 
nuiin  valley  bends  to  the  S.  of  W., 
while  a  lateral  glen  mounts  towards 
the  Grand  Paradis,  which  is  not  ^een 
from  below.  Keeping  to  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Oreo, the  mule-paths  mount  through 
a  gorge,  almost  closed  by  huge  masses 
of  rock  fallen  from  the  precipices  on 
either  hand.  Over  the  gap  which  marks 
the  upper  end  of  the  gorge  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Levauna  are  seen,  and 
the  path  ascends  more  steeply  by 
rude  steps,  in  some  places  cut  in  the 
lire  rock  —  whence  the  passage  is 
called  Scalare  di  Ceresule — til!  at  the 
summit  it  emerges  abruptly  into  the 
undulating,  almost  level,  upper  stage  of 
the  valley,  divided  into  barley-fields 
and  rich  meadows,  enclosed  by  pine 
forest,  and  above  these  by  rugged  peaks, 
of  which  the  chief  is  the  Becca  a  Tre 
Comi — as  the  Levanna  is  called  in  this 
valley.  To  the  left  is  the  range  over 
which  lies  the  pass  leading  to  the  val- 
ley of  Groscavallo,  described  in  §  13, 
Rte.  C. 

About  2  m.  above  the  Scalare  is  an 
inn,  4,864  ft.  above  the  sea,  built  near 
to  a  mineral  spring,  which  attracts 
hither  some  summer  visitors  from 
Turin.  The  management  has  been 
lately  much  improved,  and  it  now 
supplies  very  fair  accommodation  at 
reasonable  prices.  Miehele  Blanchetti, 
a  giiardacuccia  named  ( )bL'rti,  and  a 
man  called  11  Gal  (too  fond  of  liijuor) 
are  said  to  be  the  best  guides  to  the 
surrounding  Alps.  When  the  king 
is    hunting     in    this    neighbourhood. 
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travellers  should  arrange  their  excur- 
sions so  as  not  to  disturb  the  chamois 
and  bouquetins.  Scarcely  anything  is 
seen  from  the  main  valley  of  the  range 
south-west  of  the  Grand  Paradis,  se- 
parating the  Yal  Savaranche  from 
Ceresole.  The  most  conspicuous  sum- 
mits are  the  Cimn  di  Charforon,  Punta 
di  Monciair,  and  Punta  Foura.  The 
second  is  a  double  peak  to  which  the 
names  Becca  di  Merlet  and  Cocagna 
have  been  given.  The  latter  name 
properly  belongs  to  a  peak  easy  of 
access,  lying  S.  of  the  main  range  not 
far  from  Ceresole.  About  1^^  m.  above 
the  mineral  spring  is  the  parish  church 
of  Ceresole,  with  a  wretched  inn  beside 
it,  and  quite  I  m.  farther  the  chief 
hamlet,  locally  called  La  Villa.  Hence- 
forv/ard  the  path  follows  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Oreo  to  the  hamlet  of  Chapis,  the 
liighest  in  the  valley,  above  which  the 
comparatively  frequented  path  to  Val 
Savaranche  turns  off  to  the  rt.,  while 
the  little-used  track  to  the  Col  de 
Galese  mounts  due  W.,  and  the  still 
more  rarely  traversed  Col  di  (3arro 
( §  13,  Rte.  B)  li.'s  SW.  To  reach  the 
Galese  the  path  mounts  to  the  chalets 
of  Serue,  where  the  scenery  assumes 
the  most  savage  and  stern  character, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  pass  is  so 
forbidding  that  a  stranger  might  hesi- 
tate to  attempt  it.  The  path  seems  to 
come  to  an  end  at  the  base  of  a  couloir 
— called  the  Petit  Coluret — running  up 
the  face  of  the  mountain.  The  difB- 
culty  of  the  ascent  seems  to  have  been 
exaggerated.  Those  who  dislike  the 
couloir  may  climb  on  one  side  by  steep 
but  not  bad  rocks,  overlooking  a  small 
lake.  At  the  summit  the  traveller 
reaches  a  small  plain  or  shelf  in  the 
moimtain,  often  covered  with  snow. 
Here  the  foot  of  a  small  glacier  is 
traversed,  and  the  ascent  is  continued 
by  rocks  and  snow-slopes  to  the  base 
of  the  Grand  Coluret,  a  very  steep 
couloir,  partly  filled  with  snow,  whose 
condition  varies  with  the  season  and 
the  temperature.  Under  favourable 
circumstances  it  may  be  climbed  in 
J  hr.,  but  when  step-cutting  is  neces- 


sary it  would  consume  at  least  l^  hr. 
Near  the  top  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  more  direct,  on  the  rt. 
hand,  is  extremely  steep.  It  is  best  to 
choose  the  1.  hand  branch,  and  return 
along  the  rocks  to  the  foiiner  when 
just  below  the  summit.  The  Col  de 
Galese  (9,836')  commands  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  Tarentaise  Alps.  From 
3  to  4  hrs.  are  required  for  the  ascent 
from  Chapis,  but  the  descent  on  this 
side  may  usually  be  made  in  much  less 
time,  as  the  channel  of  the  Petit  Coluret 
is  composed  of  yielding  soil,  very  easy 
in  the  descent.  To  descend  the  Grand 
Coluret  when  filled  with  h;ird-frozen 
snow  requires  the  steadiness  of  prac- 
tised mountaineers  ;  the  traveller  should 
therefore  take  at  least  one  good  guide, 
with  rope  and  ice-axe. 

The  Tarentaise  side  of  the  Col  is 
easy.  A  nearly  level  glacier  is  crossed 
for  about  20  min.  in  a  direction  rather 
N.  of  W.,and  below  the  highest  alpine 
pastures  a  sheep-track  is  found  leading 
down  a  glen,  which  ultimately  joins 
the  mule-path  of  the  Col  d'lseran  at 
Fornet,  about  ^  hr.  above  Laval,  whence 
descending,  Tignes  (§11,  Rte.  B)  may 
be  reached  in  1  hr.,  or  in  all  4  hrs. 
from  the  summit,  but  for  the  ascent 
from  Tignes  from  5^  to  6  hrs,  are  re- 
quired. 

Route  F. 
ceresole    to    villeneuve,    in    val 

d'aoSTA — ASCENT      OF      THE  GRAND 
PARADIS. 

Hrs.'  Eng, 

walking  miles 

Chapis          ....     21  7| 

Col  de  la  Croix  de  NiTolet    2  6 

Pont 2  6 

Valsavaranche     ...     2  6 

Villeiieuve  .        .        .        .    3|  'J^ 

12  35 

This  path  is  practicable  for  mules. 
The  distance  is  taken  from  the  inn  near 
the  mineral  spring,  and  not  from  the 
village  of  Ceresole. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  Rte.,  the 
track  to  the  Val  Savaranche  turns 
to  the  rt.  near  the  hamlet  of  Chapis. 
It  mounts  rather  steeply  by  the  1.  bank 
of    a    torrent,   and    in    about    1^   hr. 
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in? 


reaches  a  little  plain,  a  shelf  on  the 
steep  side  of  the  mountain,  command- 
ing a  very  grand  view  of  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Oreo  and  of  the  Col 
de  Galcse.  From  this  point  the  way 
to  the  summit  is  by  a  rufrsxcd  buttress 
of  rock,  where  no  one  would  expect  to 
iind  a  passau.e,  and  this  leads  directly 
to  the  summit  of  the  Col  da  (a  Croix 
de  Nivolet.  Although  the  lowest  pass 
in  tlic  centre  of  this  district,  this  is 
8.624  ft.  in  height,  and  fresh  snow  is 
geueraliy  found  in  patclies  near  the 
top.  The  ridge  which  is  now  traversed, 
and  which  se])arates  the  head  of  the 
'  Val  Savarauclie  from  that  of  the  Val 
'  Locana,  is  of  unusual  breadth,  the 
'  upper  level  forming  a  slightly  in- 
,  cliued  plateau  of  about  .5  ni.  in  length. 
!  A  short  distance  below  the  summit, 
the  rocky  i)i.ak  of  the  Grivola  comea 
into  view,  and  contrasts  finely  with 
the  dreary  character  of  the  upland 
plain,  patched  with  snow-fields.  The 
path  passes  near  two  lakes,  of  which 
the  larger  is  near  the  summit.  About 
J  hr.  beyond  it  are  the  chalets  of  Ni- 
volet, inhabited  during  the  height  of 
summer.  Bread  and  wine  and  one  or 
two  beds  are  now  found  here  ;  some 
travellers  have  complained  of  ex- 
orbitant charges.  The  sce-nery  is  wild 
and  dreary,  but  little  is  seen  of  the 
higher  surrounding  peaks. 

The  position  would  be  convenient 
for  exploring  the  neighbouring  ranges. 
Travellers  coming  from  the  Val  d' Aosta 
who  may  wish  to  combine  this  pass  with 
the  Col  de  Galcse,  should  be  aware  that 
from  near  the  summit  a  rough  path  leads 
to  the  rt.  from  the  main  track, by  follow- 
ing which  tlie  chalets  of  Serue,  near  the 
base  of  the  Little  Coluret.may  be  reached 
in  2  hrs.  from  the  Chalet  de  Nivolet. 

[The  Col  Russet,  leading  from  the 
lakes  to  the  head  of  the  Val  de  Rhemes, 
■was  traversed  in  1864  by  Messrs. 
Nichols,  Hlanford,and  llowsell.  The  as- 
cent commences  a  little  above  the  Cha- 
lets of  Nivolet,  winds  among  glaciated 
rocks  interspersed  with  small  tarns, 
keeping  a  general  direction  to  NXW. 
The  summit  (about  ;i,77o'),  affords  a 
good  view  in  opposite  directions.     In 


descending,  the  course  is  at  first  nearly 
due  W.,  and  then  N.,  winding  round  a 
projecting  spur  of  the  mountain ;  finally, 
a  good  path  leads  down  NW.  to  tho 
chalets  of  Banuaverin,  in  the  Val  de 
Rhemes  (§15,  Rte.  D).] 

Beyond  the  chalet  the  plateau  is  tra- 
versed by  rocky  ridges  which  have 
been  flattened  and  rounded  by  the  for- 
mer passage  of  a  glacier.  A  large 
number  of  erratic  blocks  have  been 
deposited  on  these  smooth  surfaces  by 
the  extinct  glacier.  Some  of  these  arc 
so  nicely  poised  that  a  slight  exertion 
would  upset  them,  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  no  traveller  will  be  so  stupidly 
barbarous  as  to  cancel  these  records  of 
the  past  history  of  the  earth. 

Keeping  to  the  rt.  of  the  stream, 
rough  steps  lead  down  the  NE.  end  of  the 
plateau,  marked  by  a  cross  called  Croix 
d'Aioletta  (7,451'),  at  the  verge  of  a 
steep  descent  leading  to  Pont,  the 
highest  hamlet  in  the  Val  Savaranche. 
The  view  of  the  near  mass  of  the 
Grand  Paradis  with  its  attendant  peaks, 
and  the  range  extending  thence  to 
the  Grivola,  is  celebrated  by  all  who 
have  passed  this  wtiy  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Alps.  '  A  rough  but  well-en- 
gineered path  zigzags  down  the  clilf 
like  an  expurgated  edition  of  the  Gem- 
mi  with  the  objectionable  parts  omit- 
ted.' [F.  F.  T.]  The  descent,  as  well  as 
the  whole  ufiper  ])ortion  of  the  valley, 
abouiuls  with  the  evidence  of  glacial 
action  on  the  grandest  scale.  After  the 
bare  and  somewhat  dreary  aspect  of  the 
upper  j)art  of  the  Val  Savaranche  the 
traveller  is  well  pleased  to  re-enter  the 
region  of  pine  forest  which  clothes  tho 
slopes  below  Pont,  while  the  peaks  and 
aiguilles  which  tower  above  them  entitle 
this  to  rank  among  the  grandest  of  Al- 
pine valleys.  At  Bicn  (5,263'),  a  hamlet 
about  1  ni.  above  the  chief  village,  Mr. 
Tuckett  was  hospitably  received  at  tho 
house  of  Jean  Pierre  Jocale. 

Vidsavarcniche,  also  called  Dc'jrou, 
thechief  village  of  the  valley,  is  4,95Uft. 
above  the  sea.  The  only  inn  now 
available  is  the  very  uninviting  Cantine 
de  Nivolet  (or  Marmot's  Hole). 

The  natives  of  the  Val  Savaranche 
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appear  to  be  generally  honest  and  hos- 
pitable to  strangers.  Fidele  Ambrose 
Dayne  and  J.  M.  Chabot,  two  gardes- 
chasse  who  live  at  Bien,  are  good  guides. 

[Of  several  practicable  passes  leading 
hence  to  the  Val  de  Rhenies  (§  15.  Rte. 
E)  the  easiest  is  the  Col  de  Trehre 
(about  7,3S0').  A  royal  hunting  path 
mounts  from  the  village  of  Valsava- 
ranche  and  passes  near  some  small 
lakes,  where  a  track  branches  off  to 
the  1,,  and  leads  back  to  Val  Sava- 
ranche  near  the  Col  de  la  Croix  de 
Nivolet.  The  descent  to  N.  D.  de 
Rbemes  is  at  first  steep,  but  afterwards 
quite  easy.] 

Below  the  village  of  Valsavaranche  the 
path  to  ^'illeneuve  keeps  for  about  25  m. 
to  the  rt.  bank,  then  crosses  the  stream, 
and  returns  in  ^  hr.  farther  to  the  same 
side,  for  the  most  part  at  a  great  height 
above  the  ravine  through  which  the 
torrent  rushes  down.  On  approaching 
the  point  where  the  stream  from  the  Val 
de  Ehtmes  bending  to  the  NE.  joins 
that  of  Savaranche,  and  both  together 
are  mingled  with  the  Dora  Baltea  at 
Villeneuve,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
at  a  great  height  above  the  Vald'Aosta, 
overlooking  that  valley  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  Val  da  Rhemes,  richly 
wooded  and  set  with  orchards  and  corn- 
fields, with  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc 
in  the  background.  A  fatiguing  paved 
mule-path  leads  down  to  the  high  road. 

Villeneuve  (§  1 5,  Rte.  A)  has  had  a 
bad  reputation  among  travellers  for  the 
absence  of  decent  accommodation,  but 
the  Hotel  du  Cerf  is  now  improved. 

Besides  the  ordinary  way,  described 
above,  two  glacier  passes  are  now 
known  between  Ceresole  and  Val  Sa- 
varanche. The  most  direct  is  the  Cul 
du  Grand  Tetret.  Ascending  by  a 
path  through  the  first  glen  above  the 
Villa  di  Ceresole,  the  A  Ipe  del  Medico 
is  reached  in  3  hrs.  from  the  mineral 
spring.  Some  way  higher  the  traveller 
passes  on  the  E.  side  of  a  small  lake, 
and  soon  begins  to  ascend  over  the 
southern  Glacier  della  Porta.  Half- 
way in  the  ascent  he  will  observe  on 
his   1.    band   a   steep   but    practicable 


couloir  leading  to  the  pass,  some  way 
E.  of  a  peak  called  Mare  Perci,  and 
overlooking  the  Glacier  du  Grand 
Tetret.  Keeping  well  to  the  1.  in  the 
descent,  the  crevasses  are  avoided,  and 
Pont  in  Val  Savaranche  is  reached  in 
about  6^  hrs.  from  the  Stabiliraento  of 
Ceresole.  Jn  1867  a  party  of  English 
travellers  reached  tlie  Gl.  du  Grand 
Tetret  by  a  depression  scarcely  ^  ra. 
NE.  of  the  pass  above  mentioned;  but 
they  followed  a  much  more  circuitous 
course.  The  Col  de  Mont  Corve  ofi't- rs 
a  way  to  Pont  longer  and  higher  than 
the  last,  but  abounding  in  the  grandest 
scenery.  It  lies  immediately  E.  of  the 
Cima  di  Charforon,  and  is  most  easily 
reached  by  the  Val  di  Ciamosseretto 
which  opens  a  little  above  Noasca.  It 
was  attained  in  1867  by  Messrs.  C.  E. 
Mathews  and  Morshead  who  followed 
the  king's  hunting  path  from  Ceresole 
to  the  chalets  of  Broglio.  or  Breuil,  at 
the  head  of  the  Vallon  del  Roc,  and 
then  traversed  a  low  Col  to  the  Pian 
del  Lago  at  the  head  of  the  Val  di 
Ciamosseretto. 

Ascent  of  the  Grand  Paradis.  This, 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Graian  Alps, 
was  first  attained  in  Sept.  1860  by 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Cowell  and  W,  Dundas, 
with  Michel  Payot  of  Chamouni,  and 
Jean  Tairraz,  of  the  hotel  at  Aosta. 
The  weather  having  been  very  un- 
favourable, Mr.  Cowell  returned  to  the 
summit  with  Payot  on  the  following 
day.  An  account  of  the  ascent  is  given 
in  the  second  series  of  '  Peaks,  Passes, 
and  Glaciers.'  The  clo.^e  agreement 
between  a  boiling-point  observation  by 
Mr.  Tuckett  and  a  theodolite  observa- 
tion from  the  Grivola  by  Mr.  Mathews, 
fixes  the  height  with  greai  probability 
at  13,300  ft. 

From  the  hamlet  of  Pont,  a  gleu 
mounts  to  the  SE.  towards  the  Chalet 
de  Mont  Corve,  where  it  is  possible  to 
pass  the  night.  Two  paths  lead  thither. 
One,  a  mule-path,  winds  round  tlie 
steep  slopes,  and  requires  H  hr.  for 
the  ascent.  The  foot-path,  which  lies 
to  the  1.  of  the  other,  mounts  rapidly 
in   1  hr.  to  the  chalet  (about  8,200'), 
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■which  is  inhabited  only  till  the  middle 
of  September. 

The  peak  of  the  Grand  Paradis  lies 
to  the  E.  The  vast  masses  of  neve  on 
its  flanks  descend  towards  two  great 
ice-streams — the  Glacier  de  Montan- 
dxtj/nc,  flowing  towards  the  N.  and 
NW.,  and  the  Ghtcier  de  Mont  Corre, 
descending  due  W.  The  southernmost 
branch  of  the  Gl.  of  Montandaync  has 
been  called  Glacier  de  Lanusqueour 
^corruption  of  L'Eive  Scnrc  ?)  on  the 
Government  map,  and  by  Mr.  Cowell ; 
but  it  seems  inconvenient  to  multijily 
names  without  necessity.  It  is  mainly 
by  this  glacier  and  by  the  rocky  ridge 
forming  its  S.  boundary,  and  which 
maintains  its  level  much  above  that  of 
the  Gl.  de  Mont  Corve,  that  the  ascent 
is  accomplished.  After  mounting  for 
1  hr.  from  the  base  of  the  Glacier 
(2  hrs.  from  the  chalet)  a  nearly  level 
plateau  is  reached,  limited  to  the  rt.  by 
precipices  that  fall  towards  the  Gl.  de 
Mont  Corvo.  Then  follows  an  ascent 
along  a  snow  ridge,  rather  steep,  and 
tedious  when  the  snow  is  so  hard  as  to 
require  step-cutting.  When  this  has 
been  surmounted  the  topmost  peak,  or 
rather  crest,  of  the  mountain  comes 
into  view.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  the  roof  of  a  Gothic  church,  rising 
slightly  towards  the  NW.  end,  which 
is  the  highest  summit.  From  the  point 
thus  reached,  the  traveller  is  cut  off 
frotn  the  topmost  ridge  by  a  broad 
trench  or  corridor,  which  is  in  fact  the 
head  of  the  N.  branch  of  the  Glacier  of 
Montandaync.  The  NW.  and  higher 
end  of  the  ridge  rises  so  steeply  from 
the  corridor  as  to  be  quite  inaccessible, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  circuit 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  corridor, 
keeping  well  to  the  rt.,  and  then  mount 
diagonally  by  steep  snow-slopes.  The 
final  crest  of  the  mountain  is  an  ex- 
cessively sharp  cornice  of  frozen  snow, 
from  which  a  few  pinnacles  and  turrets 
of  shattered  mica  slate  project.  The 
panorama,  as  is  evident  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  peak,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive to  be  found  in  the  Alps. 

The  -writer  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 


Cowell  in  recommending  the  ascent  of 
the  Paradis  to  a  '  lady,'  or  '  inexpe- 
rienced climber,'  especially  when  the 
snow  is  not  in  good  condition. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sheet  of 
the  Government  map  including  the 
Paradis  is  even  more  than  usually  full 
of  errors,  both  as  to  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  principal  peaks  and 
glaciers.  The  first  tolerably  correct 
sketch  map  of  the  group  is  due  to  M. 
Baretti.of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  who 
has  explored  a  great  part  of  the  range. 
Two  considerable  ridges  diverge  from 
the  summit.  That  running  due  N.  in- 
cludes three  peaks.  To  the  first  of 
these  he  proposes  to  give  the  name 
Biccn  di  Montandayne,  misapplied  on 
the  Govt,  map  to  the  Paradis  itself. 
To  the  second  he  gives  the  name 
Puinte  de  VHerbetet,  sometimes  applied 
to  this,  sometimes  to  the  former  peak ; 
while  the  northernmost  peak  is  called 
Grande  Serre.  A  still  more  important 
ridge  runs  nearly  due  E.  from  the 
Paradis,  including  the  Pointe  de  Cere- 
sole,  Tele  de  la  Tribulation,  and  the 
double  peak  of  the  Tlossa  Viva.  In 
the  rt.  angle  between  these  ridges  is 
the  vast  glacier  called  Plan  de  la  Tri- 
bulation, whose  torrent,  joined  by  those 
from  the  Glaciers  of  Grancrou  and 
Monei,  enters  the  valley  of  Cogne 
through  Valontey.  To  M.  Baretti  we 
are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  one  of 
the  finest  excursions  to  be  made  in  this 
district.  Mounting  from  Pont  in  Val 
Savaranche  to  the  head  of  the  Gl.  de 
Mont  Corve,  the  traveller  finds  a  pass 
immediately  S.  of  the  Paradis,  between 
this  and  the  peak  called  Tresenta. 
This  leads  to  the  upper  plateau  of  the 
Noaschctta  Glacier,  which  is  traversed 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  4  m.  about  due 
E.,  till  the  descent  is  effected  into  the 
head  of  Val  Noaschctta.  Another  tine 
excursion,  much  easier  than  the  last,  is 
to  mount  from  Ceresole  to  the  Alpe  del 
Medico,  cross  a  pass  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Cocagna  (a  peak  easy  of  access 
from  the  N.  and  E.  sides),  and  return 
by  the  Vallon  del  Roc,  and  the  royal 
hunting  path  leading  thence  to  Ceresole. 
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Route  G. 

cogne   to  ceresole — col  de  gran- 
crod col  ue  monei. 

The  shortest  way  from  Oogne  to 
Ceresole  is  by  the  Col  de  Grancrou, 
a  verv  fine  pass,  first  effected  on  the 
28th  June,  1862,  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett, 
with  Michel  Croz  of  Chamouni  and  Peter 
Perm  of  Zermatt.  They  ascended 
from  Cogne  through  the  Valontey  to  the 
chalets  of  Vermiana,  and  in  ^  hr.  more 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  de  Gran- 
crou; 4i  hrs.  were  employed  in  ascend- 
ing through  the  scraci  to  the  col, 
which  lies  between  the  Tete  de  la 
Tribulation  and  the  Pointe  de  Gay,  a 
minor  point  lying  a  short  way  W.  of 
the  liossa  Viva.  Mr.  Tuckett  recom- 
mends future  travellers  to  aim  at  a  point 
in  the  ridge  a  little  to  the  1.  or  E.  of  its 
lowest  point.  In  the  ascent  the  re- 
mains of  a  bouquetin  were  found  on 
the  glacier.  By  a  barometrical  mea- 
surement the  height  is  11,034  ft.  The 
Grivola  and  Paradis  are  concealed  by 
intervening  ridges,  but  the  Pennine 
chain  from  the  Velan  to  Monte  Rosa 
on  the  N.,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
many  peaks  of  the  Graian  and  Cottian 
Alps  compensate  for  their  absence. 

'  On  quitting  the  col  we  descended  a 
couloir  without  difficulty,  and  traversed 
the  gently  inclined  neve  of  a  small  gla- 
cier till  we  came  in  sight  of  a  lake  on 
the  rt.,  after  passing  which  we  com- 
menced descending.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  reached  a  small  moraine,  and  soon 
found  farther  progress  in  this  direction 
barred  by  a  precipice,  to  avoid  which  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  well  away  to  the 
rt.  till  we  reached  the  lateral  moraine 
of  a  glacier  at  the  head  of  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Grand 
Paradis  came  in  view.  We  descended 
this  moraine  to  the  point  where  that  of 
the  1.  hand  glacier  from  our  col  united 
with  it,  traversed  an  upland  plain  re- 
sembling an  old  lake-bed,  and  keeping 
along  its  rt.  side,  struck  a  path  which 
led  first  over  a  low  shoulder,  and  then 
down  into  a  second  plain.'    The  glacier 


whose  moraine  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Tuckett  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
great  Noaschetta  Glacier,  and  the 
royal  hunting  path  which  he  here 
struck  upon  approaches  another  branch 
of  the  same  glacier.  After  rounding 
another  shoulder,  'the  path  descends 
by  a  series  of  zigzags  through  magni- 
ficent rock  scenery  to  the  Alp  of 
Noaschetta.  Thence  it  bears  away, 
occasionally  mounting  slightly,  round 
the  slopes  to  the  rt.,  traverses  the  ham- 
let of  La  Varda,  and  then  descends  by 
a  considerable  detour  to  the  level  of 
the  Val  d'Orco,  a  little  below  the 
Scalare  di  Ceresole.' — [F.  F.  T.] 

The  glacier  scenery  on  the  Cogne 
side,  and  the  rock  scenery  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  col,  are  of  the  highest  order. 
Time:  Cogne  to  foot  of  glacier,  2  hrs. 
Ascent  of  glacier  to  the  col,  4^  hrs. 
Descent  to  Alp  of  Noaschetta,  2-|-  hrs. 
La  Varda,  1  hr.  Ceresole,  H  hr.  Total, 
11^  hrs.  But  with  the  glacier  in  good 
order,  10  hrs.  would  probably  suffice. 

The  SE.  angle  of  the  Valontey  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Glacier  de  Motiei,  ori- 
ginating in  a  neve  basin  NW.  of  the 
Rossa  Viva  and  the  Tour  de  St.  Pierre. 
In  1863  Messrs.  Bonney  and  W. 
Mathews  effected  the  passage  of  the 
range  between  those  peaks.  They 
called  the  pass  Col  de  Monei,  and 
found  it  to  be  11,316  ft.  in  height. 
Instead  of  descending  to  the  Alp  of 
Noaschetta,  as  they  were  led  to  expect 
by  the  Government  Map,  they  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Val 
Piantonetto,  and,  keeping  at  first  in 
an  ESE.  direction,  they  struck  on  the 
line  of  descent  from  the  Col  di  Tel- 
leccio.  Exclusive  of  halts,  11  hrs. 
must  be  allowed  to  reach  Locana  from 
Cogne  by  this  rte. 

A   circuitous   way   from   Cogne    to 
Ceresole    by    the    Col  di    Telleccio    is 
brietly  noticed  in   Rte.  E.     From  the 
summit  of  that  pass  the  summit  of  the   I 
Grand    St.  Pierre  (12,069')  was    first   j 
attained  in  1867  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,   i 
Freshfield,  Tucker,  and  Carson,  partly 
by  a  snow  couloir,  partly  by  steep  but   ! 
not  very  difficult  rocks.  } 
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From  the  dividing  range  of  the  Graian 
Alps,  foniiing  the  frontier  between 
Piedmont  and  Savoy,  two  valleys  de- 
scend to  the  NNE.,  parallel  to  the  Val 
Savaranche.  The  most  easterly  of 
thfse — the  Val  de  lihcmes — turning  a 
little  to  the  rt.  at  its  lower  end,  joins 
the  Val  Savaranche  just  before  their 
united  streams  are  poured  into  the 
Dora  Baltea  at  Villeueuve.  The 
Val  Grisanclie,  lying  W.  of  the  Val  de 
Rhcmes,  is  also  bent  aside  from  its 
direct  course  as  it  approaches  the  Val 
d'Aosta,  and  its  junction  with  that 
valley  at  Ar\'ieris  only  a  short  distance 
W.  of  Villeneuve.  The  W.  slope  of 
the  dividing  range  is  formed  by  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Isere,  described  in 
§  1 1,'  which  flows  from  SSE.  to  NNW.. 
and  it  thus  follows  that  the  mass  of 
mountain  lying  between  the  Isere  and 
the  Grisauciie  spreads  out  to  the  N. 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  V.  The 
space  between  these  valleys  is  mainly 
occupied  by  a  great  glacier-clad  mass, 
which,  by  comparison  with  the  peaked 
forms  of  the  neighbouring  Alps,  may 
be  called  a  plateau.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  projecting  eminences  and  but- 
tresses is  very  unsettled;  but  the  whole 
mass  of  mountain  and  glacier,  which  is 
conspicuous  from  every  eminence  in  the 
surrounding  valleys,  is  known  by  the 
name  Glacier  de  Ituitor.  Following 
Mr.  W.  Mathews,  the  first  explorer  of 
this  little-known  mass,  we  shall  call  the 
two  highest  points,  the  S.  and  N.  peaks 
of  the  Ruilur.  Their  height — S.  peak 
(11,480"),  and  N.  peak  (1 1,339')— falls 
considerably  short  of  that  of  the  sum- 
mits lying  farther  south.  The  highest 
of  these  is  probably  the  Aujudle  de  la 
Susxiire  (12,34o'),  at  the  head  of  the 
Val  Grisanche.  The  N.  limit  of  this 
district  is  naturally  formed  by  the  pass 
of  the  Little  St.  I'Jernard  (?]!21S'),  the 
lowest  in  the  chain  of  the  Alps  between 
the  Mont  CluIs  and  the  Simplon.     At 


the  village  of  La  Thuile,  or  at  the  Hos- 
pice on  that  pass,  a  traveller  may  find 
tolerable  quarters  ;  but  one  who  would 
explore  the  upper  portions  of  the  valleys 
of  Jlhemes  and  Grisanche  must  put  up 
with  rough  quarters,  somewhat  im- 
proved during  the  last  few  years. 

Route  A. 

BOOUG    ST.    MAURICE     TO    AOSTA — PASS 
OF    THE    LITTLE    ST.    BERNARD. 

Hours'  Eng. 

walking  miles 

St.  Germain    .        .        .    IJ  4 

Hospice    .        .        .        .     1|  4 

Cantine    ....     1  3 

La  Thuile        .        .        .    li  S.J 

Pre  St.  Didier         .        .    If  6 

Morgex     .        .        .        .     1^  4 

Arvier       .         .        .         .     2J  8| 

Villeneuve       ...    1  3j 

Aosta        ....     2  7 

13i  42^ 

A  new  road  over  this  important  pass 
has  long  been  in  progress  :  it  is  now 
completed  on  the  Savoy  side,  and  also 
between  St.  Didier  and  La  Thuile,  but 
between  La  Thuile  and  the  Hospice  it 
will  not  be  complete  until  1871.  A 
good  carriage-road  leads  from  St.  Di- 
dier to  Aosta.  Save  at  Villeneuve,  there 
is  no  inn  between  those  places  at  which 
a  traveller  would  willingly  stop.  The 
charge  for  mules  at  Bourg  St.  Maurice 
is  8  fr.  to  the  Hospice,  and  1.5  fr.  to  St. 
Didier  or  Courmayeur. 

The  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  is 
not  only  one  of  the  lowest,  but  also 
one  of  the  easiest  in  the  Alps ;  and  if 
its  commercial  importance  had  been 
greater,  it  would  probably  long  since 
have  been  traversed  by  a  high  road. 
Many  writers  have  believed  this  to  be 
the  pass  by  which  Hannibal  entered 
Italy,  and  in  some  particulars  it  agrees 
well  with  the  details  handed  down  by 
Polybius.     See  §  7,  Rte.  C. 

At  the  village  of  Scez,  2  m.  above 
Bourg  St.  Maurice  (§  11,  Rte.  A),  the 
Recluse  torrent,  descending  from  the 
NE.,  seems  the  natural  prolongation  of 
the  valley  of  the  Isere,  while  the  main 
stream  flowing  from  Tignes  makes  a 
sharp    angle   on   entering  the  valley, 
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through  -which  it  reaches  Moutiers. 
The  mule-path  is  carried  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  1.  bank  of  the  llircluse, 
and  after  passing  the  hamlet  of  Villard 
Dessous,  crosses  the  stream  near  to  an 
escarpment  formed  of  gypsum,  called 
the  Roche  Blanche,  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  MvKS-Kirpov  oxyp^v 
of  Polybius.  The  new  road  is  carried 
in  long  zigzags  above  the  1.  bank,  and 
rejoins  the  mule-path  near  to  the  Hos- 
pice. The  highest  hamlet,  reached  by  a 
rapid  ascent  of  2  m.  from  the  bridge,  is 
Si.  Germain  (inn  wretched).  The  road 
continues  to  mount  by  gentle  slopes, 
quite  bare  of  trees,  and  there  is  no 
striking  object  in  view  save  the  fine 
peak  of  the  Mont  Pourri.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  from  St.  Germain  to 
the  Hospice  are  some  chalets,  at  one  ot 
"which  refreshments  may  be  obtained ; 
but  these  are  not  quite  2  m.  distant 
from  the //ospi'ce  (7,077')-  This  stands 
at  the  S  W.  end  of  a  grassy  plain,  nearly 
3  m.  long  and  1  m.  wide,  about  120  ft. 
below  the  actual  Col,  which  lies  at  the 
middle  of  the  plateau,  sloping  very 
gently  on  either  side.  The  building 
is  under  the  management  of  eccle- 
siastics, who  receive  gratuitously  poor 
persons.  Travellers  are  now  allowed 
to  remain  two  or  three  days,  paying  a 
reasonable  price  for  their  entertain- 
ment. On  the  plateau  are  some  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  whose  origin  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  Close  to  the 
summit  is  a  column  about  20  ft.  high 
and  3  ft.  in  diameter,  called  Colonne 
de  Lajou,  or  Latzou,  of  supposed  Celtic 
origin  (?)  ;  and  near  at  hand  a  circle  of 
stones  of  moderate  size,  laid  flat  on  the 
ground,  bears  the  name  Cirque  d'Han- 
nibal — a  name  originating  either  in  an- 
cient tradition  or  modern  conjecture. 

SE.  of  the  Hospice  rises  the  Valezan 
(9,446'),  an  outlier  from  the  Ruitor.  A 
spur  running  N.  from  this  peak  is  the 
Belvedere  (8,G45'),  commanding  nearly 
as  fine  a  view.  On  the  NW.  side  a 
much  higher  range  divides  the  St. 
Bernard  Pass  from  the  AUiie  Blanche 
and  the  Val  de  Versoye,  which  descends 
to   Bonneval   and  Bourg  St.  Maurice. 


The  nearest  point  of  this  range  is  the 
Itoc  de  Belle/ace  (9,190'),  reached  in 
1  ^  hr.  from  the  Hospice.  N.  of  this  is 
the  LancebranJette  {9,692' );  and  beyond 
it  the  range  bending  somewhat  W.  of 
N.,  and  reaching  a  height  of  10,476  ft, 
bounds  on  the  W.  side  a  rather  large 
ice-field  called  Glacier  de  Breuil,  and 
terminates  in  the  Pointe  de  Lechaud 
(9,718'),  S.  of  the  Col.  de  la  Seigne. 
Over  the  Gl.  de  Breuil  a  pass,  called 
Col  de  Breuil  (9, 51S'),  leads  to  the  head 
of  the  Val  de  Versoye.  From  the 
Pointe  de  Lechaud  the  range  runs 
ENE.,  enclosing  the  head  of  the  Val 
de  Charanes,  and  culminates  in  the 
Mont  Favre  (10,712').  From  the  head 
of  this  valley  the  Allee  Blanche  may 
be  reached  by  the  Col  de  Combal,  a  pass 
once  defended  by  a  small  fort.  A 
traveller  going  from  the  Hospice  to 
Tignes  or  Ste.  Foi  may  save  H  hr.  by 
crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Traversette. 
A  local  guide  should  be  taken. 

The  descent  towards  the  Val  d'Aosta 
commences  nearly  due  N. ;  a  small 
lake  is  passed  on  the  1.,  and  on  the 
same  side  lower  down  is  the  opening  of 
V.  de  Chavanes.  At  several  points  on 
the  way  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
seen  towering  above  the  nearer  heights. 
In  about  1  hr.,  descending,  the  Cantine 
des  Eaux  Rousses  is  passed,  and  the 
track  generally  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Tliuile  torrent,  until,  at  Pont  Serrand, 
it  crosses  from  the  rt.  to  the  1.  bank  by  a 
bridge  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine.  1"he 
descent  continues  to  NE.,  and  is  rather 
steep  as  far  as  the  village  of  Za  Thuile 
(Inn:  A  la  Goletta,chez  Marcoz  :  very- 
fair  accommodation  in  1867),  about 
4,700  ft.  above  the  sea,  where  a  glen 
opens  to  the  S.  leading  directly  to  the 
great  Ruitor  glacier  (Rte.  B.).  [A 
pedestrian  bound  for  Aosta  may  avoid 
the  beaten  track,  and  gain  some  fine 
views  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  taking  a  local 
guide  to  the  Camp  du  Prince  Thomas, 
still  marked  by  the  remains  of  entrench- 
ments on  the  heights  E.  of  La  Thuile. 
A  steep  descent  leads  thence  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  Dora,  nearly  opposite  to 
Morgex.] 
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A  new  first-class  road  is  now  open 
between  La  Thuile  and  St.  Didier. 
It  crosses  from  the  1.  to  the  rt.  bank  a 
short  distance  below  La  Thuile,  return- 
ing to  the  1.  bank  at  La  Baline.  On  ap- 
proaching the  Val  d'Aosta,  the  new 
road  passes  through  a  tunnel,  and  then 
descends  by  long  zigzags,  whence  fine 
views  of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc  are 
gained,  to 

5^  Didier,  properly  called   Pre  St. 
Didier  (Inns:    Poste,  not  good,  dear; 
Pavilion).    Close  to  the  village  are  the 
baths,  -very  picturesquely  situated,  and 
frequented  during  the  summer.     The 
view  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  surround- 
I   ing  pine  forests,  make  the  scenery  here 
'   far  superior  to  that  of  the  immediate 
\  neighbourhood  of  Courmayeur,  but  the 
\    accommodation   is   inferior,  and,  with 
I    the  sole  exception  of  the  Cramont,  this 
place  is  more  distant  from  all  the  ob- 
jects of  interest.     See  §  1 6,  Rte.  B. 

Close  to  St.  Didier  the  road  crosses 
the  Dor.i  Baltea  above  its  junction  with 
the  Thuile,  and  makes  a  short  ascent 
to  join  the  main  road,  leading  from 
Courmayeur  to  Aosta,  along  the 
\.  bank  of  the  stream.  From  hence 
to  Courmayeur  the  ascent  is  steep,  and 
fit  only  for  light  carriages,  while  the 
descent  to  Aosta  is  easy,  and  the  road 
usually  in  good  order.  The  first  con- 
siderable village  is  Morgex  (Inn  : 
Lion  d'Or),  where  the  path  to  the 
Great  St.  Bern.ard  by  the  C(j1  de  la 
Serena  turns  off  to  the  NE.  The  vine 
begins  to  appear  here,  and  becomes 
more  common  a  little  lower  down, 
about  La  Salle,  a  poor  village,  below  a 
ruined  castle,  which  is  supposed  to 
preserve  the  name  of  the  Salassi,  who 
once  held  the  valley.  The  valley  gra- 
dually cotitracts  below  La  Salle,  as  it 
approaches  a  fine  modern  bridge  thrown 
across  the  Dora,  close  to  the  junction 
of  a  torrent  from  the  Combe  de  Ver- 
tosan,  opening  due  N.,  and  leading  by 
the  Col  de  Vertosan  to  St.  Homy  (§  18, 
Rte.  A).  Below  the  bridge  the  valley 
becomes  a  mere  defile,  and  the  road  is 
carried  along  the  rt.  bank  at  a  great 
height  above  the  stream,  in  some  places 


forming  a  projecting  cornice,  propped 
up  by  massive  beams  of  timber.     The 
pass  was  formerly  guarded   by  a  gate 
and  drawbridges;  these  have  now  dis- 
appeared,   along    with    a    blockhouse 
intended    to    enfilade    tiie   road,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  the  valley  im- 
passable to  a  hostile  force,  by  destroying 
the  props  which  sustain  the  road.     On 
issuing  from  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
defile,  the  picturesque  village  of  Avise 
is  seen  on  the  opposite  hank,  and  ap- 
proaching   the    opening    of    the    Val 
Grisanche    (Rte.    C),    the    new    road 
makes  a  sweep  to  the  rt.  to  avoid  jhe 
wretched  village  of  Ivrogne  (Inn  :  L'Ecu, 
tolerable).  Here  lives  Cliailcs  Alexis  Lu- 
boz,  who  accompanied  Mr.  W.  JIathews 
as  porter,  at  5  fr.  a  day,  in  his  first  ex- 
ploration of  the  glaciers  of  the  Ruitor, 
and  of  whom  a  very  favourable  report 
is  given  by  that  gentleman.     Here,  and 
throughout  the  Val  d'Aosta,  it  is  pain- 
ful to  contrast  the  beauty   of  the  sce- 
nery, and  the  richness  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, with  the   poverty,  filth,  and  cre- 
tinism which  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  population.     Between  a  fine  avenue 
of    walnut     trees     the     road    reaches 
Arvier,    opposite    a    steep    and     loftv 
escarpment  above  which,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  valley,  is  seen  the  spire  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas.     To  the  rt.  is 
tile  opening  of  the  beautiful  valleys  of 
Rhemes  and  Savaranche,    which  unite 
their  torrents  close  to  Vilkneuve  (Inns: 
Cerf,  and  one  or  two  others  uninviting 
in  appearance.     The  first  is,  however, 
nmch   improved  of  late,   and    supplies 
tolerable   accommodation.     The    road 
here   returns   to   the   1.    bank    of    the 
Dora,  and  inl|  m.  reaches  St.  Pierre, 
with  an  ancient  castle  commanding  a 
view  of  the  snowy  Alps  at  the  head  of 
the  Val  Savaranche.     A  little  farther 
is  the  opening  of  the  Val  de  Cogne, 
with  the  peak  of  the  Grivola  towering 
above  it.     Several  modernised  chateaux 
are  seen  on  either  slope  of  the  valley, 
and   the   character   of    the   vegetation 
announces  a  marked  change  of  climate 
as  the  valley  widens  out,  and  the  road, 
here  hot  and  dusty,  reaches 
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Aosta{lims:  H.  diiJIont  Blanc,  good, 
kept  by  Jean  Tairraz  of  Chamouni; 
Couronne,  in  the  town,  also  good  ;  Ecu 
du  Valais,  pretty  good;  H.  d'ltalie, 
tolerable),  a  small  city,  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  Duche  d'Aoste,  interesting 
to  the  stranger  from  its  fine  position, 
and  still  more  from  its  venerable  anti- 
quity, carried  by  the  local  historians  up 
to  more  than  eleven  centuries  before 
the  foundation  of  Augusta  Pratoria, 
wliich  happened  a  few  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  earlier  city  of  the 
Salassi  by  the  legions  of  Augustus. 
Tew  places  in  Europe  have  so  well 
preserved  the  plan  and  general  character 
of  the  Roman  city.  The  ramparts,  form- 
ing a  perfectly  regular  rectangle,  are  still 
in  good  preservation,  especially  on  tlie 
S.  side,  where  they  are  most  easily 
approached.  The  E.  gate,  formerly 
Porta  Prajtoria,  is  also  tolerably  well 
preserved,  though  wilfully  damaged 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  road  which  formed  the 
main  approach  to  the  city  is  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  erected  in  honour  of 
Augustus  by  Terentius  Varro ;  and 
near  to  it,  at  some  distance  beyond  the 
actual  course  of  the  stream,  is  a  Roman 
bridge,  which  formerly  crossed  the 
Buttier,  but  is  now  partly  buried  in  the 
soil  that  has  accumulated  over  the  an- 
cient bed.  The  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  several  other  buildings 
whose  destination  is  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy, will  furnish  occupation  to  the 
antiquary.  The  cathedral,  externally 
of  little  interest,  is  of  higli  antiquity. 
Some  parts  of  the  building,  two  Roman 
mosaics  preserved  near  the  high  altar, 
and  other  objects,  dating  from  the  fifth 
century,  deserve  notice.  The  church 
of  St.  Ours.,  with  its  ancient  crj-pt,  and 
a  cloister  whose  columns  sustain  very 
curious  carved  capitals  (on  one  of  them 
the  date  of  construction,  m.c.xxx.iii), 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  X.  de  IMaistre's 
touching  tale  may  induce  some  travel- 
lers to  visit  the  Tour  du  Lepreux  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  town,  not  far  from 
the  Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc. 

Good  guides  are  scaice   here,   and 


some  caution  is  required  in  engaginj* 
mules  and  muleteers.  Travellers  are 
cautioned  against  one  of  these  men, 
named  Honorate. 

The  Chanoine  Carrel,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chapter  of  Aosta,  and  in- 
habits the  city,  and  who  is  well  known 
for  his  valuable  contributions  to  the 
meteorology  of  the  Alps,  receives  very 
kindly  any  travellers  engaged  in  these 
or  similar  pursuits  who  may  apply  to 
him  for  advice  and  information.  Hi.s 
observations,  which  have  been  carefully 
conducted  for  many  years,  are  important 
to  those  who  seek  to  determine  by 
barometric  observations  altitudes  of 
peaks,  &c.,  in  this  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Ali)S.  The  height  of  his  observa- 
tory by  the  mean  of  his  observations  is 
exactly  600  metres,  or  1,969  English  ft. 


Route  B. 

la  tiiuile  to  sainte  foi — ascent  of 
the  euitor. 

The  entire  drainage  of  the  N.  side  of 
the  Ruitor  is  carried  down  through  a 
torrent  of  the  same  name  to  join  the 
Thuile,  near  the  village  of  La  Thuile 
(Kte.  A).  From  the  beautiful  Alpine 
glen  of  the  Ruitor  two  glacier  passes 
lead  to  the  valley  of  the  Isere,  near  to 
Sainte  Foi  ( §  II,  Rte.  B).  Of  the  more 
westerly  of  these,  called  on  the  Pied- 
montese  map  Col  du  Grand  Glacier,  the 
editor  has  received  no  information.  The 
second  pass,  nearly  due  S.  of  La  Thuile, 
is  scarcely  more  known.  It  is  called  Col 
de  Tacqui,  and  also  Col  de  la  Lys 
Blanche,  and  is  said  to  lie  between  the 
Pointe  Pousse  and  the  Grand  Assaly, 
two  of  the  summits  of  the  Ruitor  group, 
the  latter  of  which  is  seen  from  La 
Thuile.  According  to  Joanne,  perhaps 
on  the  authority  of  some  local  guide, 
the  ascent  from  Ste.  Foi  to  the  pass 
requires  5  hrs. 

Mr.  W.  Mathews,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  so  much  of  what  we  know 
of  the  adjoining  group  of  the  Tarentaise 
Alps,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
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been  the  chief  explorer  of  the  consider- 
able niomitaiu  mass  which  goes  under 
tiie  colleetive  name  Riiitor.  By  an  cx- 
jjcilitidu  made  in  1861,  in  company  with 
!Mr.  Jacomh,  wliich  is  described  in  the 
second  series  of  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and 
Ghiciers,'  and  by  a  second  exploration 
•with  the  llev.  T.  G.  Eonney  in  186'2, 
the  notes  of  which  have  been  kindly 
communicated  to  the  editor,  he  proved 
the  possibility  of  taking  the  iiigliest 
summit  of  the  Ruitor  in  the  way 
from  La  Tiiuilo  to  Sainte  Foi,  or  of 
descending  from  thence  to  Planaval, 
in  the  Val  Grisanche.  The  descent  to 
Ste.  Foi  is,  however,  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  and  should  be  attempted  only 
by  practised  mountaineers  with  first- 
rate  guides. 

On  leaving  La  Thuile,  Messrs.  j\Ia- 
thews  and  Honney  crossed  the  sti-eam 
from  I  he  Litile  St.  Bernard,  and  fol- 
lowed a  tokrahly  level  path  along  tlie 
I.  bank  of  the  Kuitor  torrent.  'One 
hr.  from  La  Thuile  are  the  chalets  of 
La  Joux,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  and 
lofty  barrier  of  rock  which  closes  the 
head  of  the  valley.  This  barrier  is 
covered  with  pines,  and  crowned  by  the 
extremity  of  the  great  Ruitor  glacier, 
which  discharges  a  torrent  that  leaps 
down  the  rocks  in  a  series  of  beautiful 
cascades.  The  path  from  La  Joux  to  the 
highest  chalets  crossps  the  stream  three 
times,  and  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
fin<l.  On  leaving  La  Joux  we  crossed 
by  a  foot-bridge,  which  stands  a  few 
yards  below  the  chalets.  The  path 
then  ascends  amidst  charming  scenery, 
winding  round  steep  faces  of  rock  and 
among  gigantic  boulders,  clothed  with 
larch  and  ilic  cembra  pine,  mingled  with 
a  few  spruces.  Close  at  hand  the  tor- 
rent thunders  down  a  deep  cleft,  and  10 
min.  above  La  Joux  forms  a  noble  cas- 
cade, which  is  well  seen  from  an  opening 
in  the  forest  a  few  paces  from  the  path. 
In  another  ^  br.  we  returned  to  the  1. 
bank,  just  above  the  junction  of  a  tribu- 
tary stream  from  the  W.  Above  this 
the  zigzags  l)ecame  steeper,  and  in  ^  hr. 
more  we  emerged  from  tiie  pines,  and  saw 
before  us  a  beautiful  mountain  lake  em- 
i'.4UT  I. 


bosomed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  rock. 
Down  the  face  of  the  opposite  rocks  the 
main  torrent  rushed  into  the  lake,  which 
is  also  fed  by  a  smaller  stream  on  the 
rt.  C(jniing  from  the  direction  of  the  Col 
de  la  liVS  Blanche.  On  the  1.  is  a 
chalet,  with  a  small  Alp,  divided  from 
US  by  the  torrent  just  below  its  exit  from 
the  lake.  Crossing  the  stream  for  the 
third  time,  we  found  the  chalet  deserted, 
the  establishment  having  probably  been 
moved  up  to  the  hiiilier  chiilet.  There 
are  few  wnlks  in  the  Alps  so  beautiful 
as  that  from  La  Joux  to  this  spot.' — 
[W.  M.] 

The  distant  view  comprises  a  great 
portion  of  the  range  of  JMont  Blanc, 
The  highest  chalets— those  of  5^e.  Mar- 
guerite— were  reached  in  ^  hr.'s  steep 
ascent  by  the  slopes  behind  the  lower 
chalet.  They  stand  close  to  the  great 
glacier,  and  required  3  hrs.  40  min.,  fast 
walking,  from  La  Thuile.  The  wooden 
shed  which  serves  as  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment dkl  not  appear  tempting. 

'  The  Alp  of  Ste.  Marguerite  is  one 
of  the  most  enchanting  spots  in  the 
Graian  chain.  A  few  yards  distant  is 
an  exquisite  glacier  lake,  fed  by  the 
water  issuing  from  a  cavern  in  the  blue 
ice  clitfs  which  enclose  it,  while  many 
miniature  icebergs  float  upon  its  surface, 
forming  a  scene  which  would  scarcely 
sutler  by  comparison  with  the  celebrated 
]\i;irjelen  See.  Above  the  lake  extends 
the  great  ice-fall  of  the  Kuitor  glacier, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  two  rocky 
peaks,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  gates 
of  the  glacier,  and  midway  between 
them  the  horizon  line  is  broken  by  a 
sharp  pyramid  of  rock  (Grand  AssalyV), 
crowned  by  a  stone  man.' — [W.  M.] 

From  Ste.  Marguerite  the  Col  de 
Tacqui  lies  about  SW.,  and  in  the  op- 
posite direction  it  is  possible  to  reach 
the  Val  d'Aosta  by  the  Colde  Ste.  Mar- 
guerite, descending  upon  Derby,  about  5 
min.  above  Ivrogne. 

'  Throughout  the  ascent  from  La 
Thuile  the  marks  of  glacial  action  are 
conspicuous,  and  just  before  reaching 
Ste.  Marguerite  we  passed  a  dome  of  rock 
with  a  hue  blvc  perchc  on  the  summit. 
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'  After  a  short  halt  at  the  chalets,  we 
took  to  the  ice  near  a  small  lake  above 
the  princi]ial  one,  and  directed  our  steps 
towards  the  central  part  of  the  glacier, 
which  is  of  enormous  size.  It  is  bounded 
rt.  and  1.  by  a  double  row  of  peaks.' — 
[W.M.]  On  the  1.  or  E.  side  these  are  six 
in  number.  No.  1,  the  eastern  gate,  is  a 
long  ridge  of  dark  rock,  beyond  which 
is  a  col  which  would  lead  to  the  glacier 
descending  towards  Planaval,  in  the 
Val  Grisanche  (Rte.  C).  Nos.  2  and  3 
arc  low  snow-ptaks,  scarcely  more  than 
prominences  in  the,  ridge.  No.  4  is  the 
double-headed  peak,  apparently  the 
highest  when  seen  from  Aosta,  which 
was  ascended  by  Mr.  Mathews  in  1861. 
No,  5  is  rather  lower  than  this,  but  No. 
fi,  seen  on  the  extreme  1.  from  Aosta, 
is  the  highest  summit  of  the  entire 
group,  and  the  most  distant  from  the 
foot  of  the  glacier.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
glacier,  besides  the  two  peaks  already 
mentioned — that  which  forms  the  west- 
ern gate  (Pointe  Kousse  ?),  and  the 
more  distant  summit,  which  is  probably 
the  Grand  Assaly  —  there  is  a  third 
peak,  a  snow  jjyramid  still  more  remote 
from  La  Thuile,  standing  opposite  to 
the  highest  summit,. 

'  After  passing  in  succession  the  first 
five  summits  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gla- 
cier, we  made  straight  for  the  ridge 
between  No.  5  and  No.  6,  and  followed 
the  crest  to  the  base  of  the  final  peak, 
a  steep  tower  of  rock,  about  18  ft.  high. 
This,  the  only  difficulty  of  the  excur- 
sion, was  found  by  no  means  easy  to 
climb,  but  with  Michel  Croz's  assistance 
we  reached  the  top  of  it.'— [W.  M.] 

About  3^  hrs.  were  required  for  the 
ascent  from  Ste.  Marguerite.  Stixi- 
Jraga  bryoides  and  an  androsace  (glaci- 
alis  ?)  were  found  abundantly  on  the  top. 

^Ir.  Mathews  lias  justly  compared  the 
position  of  the  Ruitor  in  respect  to  the 
r.inge  of  Mont  Bianc  to  that  of  the 
Buet,  both  being  separated  from  it  by  a 
lower  intermediate  range.  There  is, 
however,  this  diiference  — that  on  the 
opposite  side  to  Mont  Blanc  the  Ruitor 
is  encircled  by  the  loftier  peaks  of  the 
Graian  and  Tarentaise  Alps  ;  and  the 


only  direction  in  which  the  eye  pene- 
trates to  the  lower  cultivated  region  is 
along  the  Val  d'Aosta,  which  is  viewed 
throughout  the  entire  distance  from 
Ivrogne  to  beyond  Ciiatillon  —  a  dis- 
tiince  of  fully  25  m.  The  head  of  the 
Val  Grisanche,  closed  by  a  great  glacier, 
which  appears  to  fill  the  space  between 
the  Grand  Ajiparei  and  the  Sassiere,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  panorama. 

In  1862  Messrs.  Mathews  and  Bou- 
ncy returned  to  La  Thuile,  and  found 
an  easier  passage  by  keeping  nearer  to 
the  rt.  side  of  the  glacier.  The  de- 
scent, hurried  by  a  passing  storm,  was 
effected  in  4  hrs.,  including  two  short 
halts. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr. 
Jacomb,  having  slept  at  a  chalet  2  hrs. 
above  Planaval,  in  the  Val  Grisanche 
(Rte.  C),  reached  the  summit  called 
No.  4  in  the  preceding  description  by 
an  easy  ascent  of  3|  hrs.,  over  a  glacier 
which  descends  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
ridge.  Thence,  by  a  slight  circuit, 
they  descended  to  the  col  between  No. 
4  and  No.  5,  on  which  they  found  a 
little  glacier  lake,  perhaps  due  to  tiie 
great  heat  of  that  season.  They  ex- 
pected to  pass  from  the  head  of  the 
Ruitor  Glacier  due  S.,  so  as  to  gain 
the  track  of  the  Col  du  Lac  (Rte.  C). 
The  descent  on  that  side  was  found  to 
be  impracticable,  and  they  therefore 
made  a  circuit  to  the  W.  round  the  head 
of  the  glacier,  until,  immediately  S.  of 
the  peak  which  has  been  spoken  of  as 
probably  the  Grand  Assaly,  they  found 
an  opening  to  the  W.,  where  formidably 
steep  snow-slopes  overlook  a  more  level 
glacier,  terminating  in  Alpine  pastures. 
The  descent  was  found  to  be  difficult, 
even  to  such  cxi)erienced  ice-men,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  use  the  axe  for  a 
considerable  time.  At  length  they 
reached  some  beautifully-situated  cha- 
lets, called  La  Sassiere  de  Ste.  Foi. 
The  descent  to  the  village  of  the  same 
name  (§  11,  Rte.  B),  about  2  hrs.,  is 
described  as  extremely  beautifnl,  the 
noble  peak  of  the  Mont  Pourri  lying 
consiantly  in  vieWo 
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From  the  harometric  observations  of 
Messrs.  Bonney  and  Mathews,  the 
height  of  the  S.  or  highest  peak  of  the 
Ruitor  appears  to  be  11,480  ft.,  and 
that  of  the  second  or  more  nortliern 
peak  11,33H  ft,  above  called  No.  4.  The 
same  travellers  have  pointed  out  that, 
by  comliining  the  Col  de  Taequi  witli 
t'le  Col  deSte  Margiu'rite,  it  would  be 
(Msy  to  reach  Derby  and  Ivrogne  irom 
iSte.  Foi  in  one  rather  long,  but  very 
interesting,  d:iy  s  walk. 

In  18G4,  Messrs.  Bonney  and  Taylor 
dcseended  from  the  Col  between  the 
higliest  peak  and  that  ul'ove  called  Xo..5, 
which  tliey  have  called  Col  du  lluitor, 
to  the  hamlet  of  Bonne,  about  J-  hr. 
above  ihe  village  of  Val  Grisanche. 
Irres]>ective  of  tiie  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  highest  peak,  wh  ch  required  50 
niin.,  the  expedition  involved  little 
more  than  7i  hrs.  of  actual  walking. 


Route  C. 

tvrogne  to  saixte  foi,  by  tue  va' 
grisanche. 

The  V(d  Grisanche  forms  the  E.  limit 
of  the  mass  of  the  Ruitor.  Being  in- 
clined at  an  acute  angle  to  the  direction 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Isere,  a  per- 
son bound  for  the  latter  destination 
■will  shorten  his  rte.  by  mounting  near 
to  the  head  of  the  valley  where  it  ap 
proaches  nearest  to  the  Isere  The 
lower  part  is  richly  wooded  and  pic- 
turesque, while  the  upper  end  presents 
one  of  the  wiliest  and  dreariest  scenes 
in  the  Alps.  The  ci-ntral  point  whence 
diverge  the  chief  glaciers  at  the  head 
of  this  and  the  Val  de  Rhemes  is  the 
Jilont  BaxMic  \  1 1.200'?),  also  known  as 
Bee  de  la  Txircrsiere.  A  high  ridge  ex- 
tends WNW.  Irom  this  to  the  Aiguille 
de  la  Sassiere  i  12,. "526')  and  then  turn- 
ing northward  divides  the  valley  of  the 
Iscre  from  the  Val  Grisanche.     In  tnis 


latter  range,  and  between  the  Sassiere 
and  the  Ruitor  is  the  Ornielune  (abuut 
11,000'). 

From  the  W.  side  of  Val  Grisanche 
three  jiasses  lead  into  the  valley  of  the 
Isere.  The  most  frequented  of  these 
is  the  Col  du  Mont,  between  the  Ruitor 
and  the  Onnehme.  Higher  and  nearer 
lo  the  Ruitor  is  the  Col  du  Lac  ;  and 
further  S.,  between  the  Ormclune  and 
Sassiere,  is  a  th'rd  little-lretiuented 
pass,  called  Col  Vaudet,  or  Col  du 
Clou. 

1.  By  ihe  Col  du  Mont.  About 
lOi  hrs. 

Near  to  its  junction  wiih  the  Dora 
Baltea,  the  torrent  which  dr;iins  the 
Val  Grisanche  flows  through  an  impas- 
sable ravine,  and  to  enter  the  valley 
it  is  necessary  to  commence  the  as- 
cent immediately  behind  tlie  village  of 
Ivrogne,  passing  a  mill,  and  mounting 
amidst  meadows  and  orchards  tiiat  ap- 
pear to  lead  away  from  the  Grisanche. 

'  After  passing  these  the  path  arrives 
abruptly  below  some  rocks ;  thence, 
turning  and  a-cending  along  their 
bases,  the  traveller  shortly  finds  liiniseif 
in  the  track  which  is  carried  high  above 
tiie  1.  bank  of  the  Grisanche' 

The  scenery  here  is  of  a  striking 
character.  The  river  rushes  in  a  deep 
gorge;  and  tlie  rocks,  bo.h  below  and 
above  the  patii,  are  nearly  perpendi- 
cular. On  a  sort  of  terrace,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  the  ruins  of  a  feudal 
castle  are  seen  frowning  over  the  black 
ravine. 

This  narrow  defile  continues  during 
an  ascent  of  about  1  hr.  'About  2  hrs. 
from  Ivrogne  the  valley  w  idens  for  a 
short  distance,  and  a  few  houses,  with 
a  little  cultivable  land,  appears  on  the 
o;  posite  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
li.itli  ascends  to  some  height  above  the 
1.  bank,  and  in  looking  back,  the  tra- 
veller gains  a  fine  distant  view  of 
Jlonte  Rosa.  It  then  leaves  the  main 
stream,  passing  to  the  rt.  of  a  pine- 
covered  mount  which  closes  in  this 
part  of  the  valley,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  Planaval  are  seen  on  the  cliffs 
above,  whence  descends  a  fine  cascade 
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close  to  the  path.  A  level  meado^v,  the 
site  of  a  former  mountain-lake,  is  now 
{•Ih  hrs.  from  Ivrogne)  reached.  Here 
are  one  or  two  houses  belonging  to  the 
village  of  Planaval,  which  lies  in  a 
short  lateral  valley  on  the  right,  but 
is  not  seen  from  the  path.'  [R.C  N.] 
2  hrs.  higher  up  thi;  same  lateral  val- 
ley is  the  Chfilet  du  Glacier,  where 
Messrs.  Mathews  and  Jacomb  passed 
tlie  night  before  their  first  ascent  of  the 
Ruitor.  Planaval  is  reached  directly 
bv  another  path,  diverging  from  that 
iust  described  about  \  hr.  above 
Ivrogne,  and  leading  over  the  heights 
on  the  rt.  by  the  village  of  Raulen. 

"The  rocks  of  Val  Grisanche  consist 
of  extremely  hard  gneiss  which  pre- 
serves very  distinctly  the  traces  of  gla- 
cier action,  and  the  valley  itself  has 
evidently  been  ploughed  out  in  huge 
parallel  furrows  by  the  glaciers  which 
once  filled  it.' [R.C.N.] 

In  2jf  hrs.  from  Ivrogne,  the  path 
through  the  main  valley,  turning  nearly 
due  S.,  reaches  Serre,  called  Betaz  on  the 
Piedmontese  map,  a  miserable  village, 
where  fair  quarters  are  found  at  the 
house  of  the  syndic.  It  is  now  scarcely 
necessary  to  apply  to  him,  as  about  ^ 
hr.^  above  Serre,  at  the  village  called 
L'Eglise,  there  is  a  very  tolerable  inn 
(La  Cantine  du  Col  du  M'.nt),  lately 
much  improved.  The  Abbe  Gorret, 
vicdire  of  the  parish,  is  an  excellent 
mountaineer,  and  should  be  consulted 
as  to  guides.  A  little  further  on,  the 
valley  again  narrows  for  about  ^  hr., 
and  then  opens  on  a  level  tract,  scored 
and  wasted  by  the  torrent.  The 
scenery  rapidly  changes  its  character. 
Vast  piles  of  debris,  and  masses  of 
dark  rock,  take  the  place  of  Alp  and 
pine  forest,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley  presents  one  unbroken  scene  of 
desolation. 

At  Fornet,  the  highest  village  in  the 
valley,  where  civility  and  chalet  fare 
are  found,  chcz  Joseph  Chamonin,  the 
route  to  the  Col  du  Mont  leaves  the 
Yal  Grisanche,  ascends  a  steep  path  to 
t^e  W.,  first  on  the  1.  bank,  then,  after 
I  hr.,  by  the  rt.  bank  of  a  torrent,  and 


reaches  some  chalets  on  a  small  but  fine 
pasturage.  The  torrent  descends  from 
a  glen  by  which  the  path  ascends  to 
the  Col  du  Lac,  but  the  way  to  the  Col 
du  Mont  lies  to  the  W.,  skirts  the  brink 
of  precipices  over  a  deep  gorge,  and 
enters  a  basin  in  the  mountains  filled 
with  rocks  and  stones  brought  down 
from  the  Ormelunc. 

The  Col  du  Mont  (8,635'),  about  3  hrs. 
from  Fornet,  is  a  narrow  ridge  com- 
manding a  finely  contrasted  view  of  the 
bare  and  rugged  Val  Grisanche  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  the  comparatively 
bright  and  fertile  mountains  that  en- 
close the  Isere  on  the  other,  lying  be- 
tween the  Ormclune  (10,833'),  to  the 
S.,  and  the  Becca  du  Mont,  which  se- 
parates this  from  the  Col  du  Lac,  to 
the  N. 

'  The  Col  du  Mont  was  the  scene  of 
some  desperate  conflicts  during  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution  between  the  French 
and  the  Piedmontese.  General  Moulins, 
who  commanded  the  former,  after  many 
efforts,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  posi- 
tion by  advancing  during  a  snow-storm, 
when  such  assailants  were  not  ex- 
pected, and  retained  it  in  spite  of  not 
less  than  ten  efforts  to  repossess  it. 

'  After  passing  down  a  steep  path, 
leaving  on  the  1.  black  precipices — the 
haunts  of  the  chamois— the  beautiful 
pasturages  belonging  to  the  commune 
of  Ste.  Foi  appear  in  a  deep  basin, 
bounded  below  by  a  forest.  In  less 
than  li  hr.  the  highest  chalets  in  this 
basin  are  reached,  and  in  another  hour 
the  chalets  of  Bonnet,  where  the  track 
from  the  Col  du  Lac  (see  above)  falls 
in  on  the  rt.  Beyond  Bonnet  the  road 
winds  steeply  down  through  a  forest, 
and  at  length  emerges  to  cross  a  torrent 
and  enter  the  village  of  Muraille,  where 
another  bridge  over  a  deep  ravine  leads 
to  the  hamlet  of  Mazure;  thence  tra- 
versing a  brow  on  the  mountain  side, 
the  road  descends  to  Ste.  Foi.' — [M.] 

2.  Bij  the  Col  du  Lac  (9.422'),  12 
hrs.  About  1  hr.  above  Fornet,  the 
route  to  the  Col  du  Lac  leaves  the 
track  above  described,  and  keeps  up 
the  glen  to  the  rt.,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
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the  stream,  and,  after  passing  the  little 
chapel  and  lake  of  St.  Grat,  ascends 
to  the  1.,  and  crossing  a  small  glacitr- 
covered  ridge,  descends  by  the  chiilets 
of  La  bassiere  de  Ste.  Foi  (or  La 
Suehere),  to  join  again  the  path  from 
the  Col  du  Mont  at  l>r«nnet.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  Col  may  be 
reached  directly  from  Serre  in  Val 
Grisanche,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
path  might  be  found  in  this  direction, 
but,  though  sliorter  in  distance,  it  is 
questionable  whether  much  time  would 
be  saved  by  it.  On  the  whole,  the  rte. 
by  the  Col  du  Lac  probably  requires 
l\  hr.  more  than  that  by  the  Col  du 
Mont.     Further  information  is  desired. 

2.  Bi/  the  Cut  Vandet  (9,305'),  or  Col 
du  Clou.  This  rarely  used  pass  leads 
into  the  Val  de  Tignes  several  miles 
above  Ste.  Foi.  and  is  better  suited  for  a 
traveller  who  should  wish  to  reach  the 
Val  Grisanche  from  Tigiies  in  one  long 
day,  than  as  a  commiinication  between 
that  valley  and  Ste.  Foi.  It  leads,  how- 
ever, by  a  slight  detour  to  La  Thuile  de 
Ste.  Foi  (§  U,  Rte.  B), where  the  accom- 
modation is  apparently  not  worse  than 
at  the  main  village.  The  scenery  is  fine, 
and  deserves  to  be  better  known.  A 
practised  mountaineer  making  the  pass 
from  the  W.  side  will  not  find  a  guide 
indispensable.  Of  the  two  depressions 
seen  when  approaching  the  summit,  that 
lying  to  the  rt.,  is  the  Col  Vandet. 

Above  Fornet  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Upper  Val  Grisanche  is  the  more 
fully  apjireciaied,  as  all  traces  of  culti- 
vation and  human  indu>try  disappear. 
The  one  or  two  chalets  that  lie  several 
miles  higher  up  are  lost  in  the  stony 
desert  that  surrounds  them.  The  way 
to  the  Col  turns  to  the  rt.  a  little  below 
the  Chalet  de  \'audet,  standing  near 
the  foot  of  the  glacier  ol  the  same  name 
M-hich  closes  the  head  of  the  valley. 
In  about  j  hr.  the  patii  divides  ;  keep 
well  to  the  rt.  until  you  reach  an  up- 
land glen,  with  a  range  of  bold  crags 
on  your  1.  and  a  ridge  of  grey  shale, 
where  all  trace  of  path  disappears,  on  th(! 
rt.  This  leads  up  to  the  Col,  9,-305  ft.  in 
height,  and  patches  of  snow  usually  lie 


near  the  top.  The  descent  on  the  Savoy 
side  lies  about  due  W. ;  it  is  gentle,  and 
before  long  tiie  Alpine  jiastures  appear 
green  and  covered  with  briirht  flowers. 
The  botanist  will  here  find  Drabajlad- 
nitzensis,  Curdamine  alpiiui,  and  other 
interesting  plants.  After  passing  a 
chalet,  a  very  fine  view  is  gained  of  the 
Aiguille  de  la  Sassiere,  with  a  small 
Alpine  lake  in  the  middle  dij^tance. 
The  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  Isere 
is  throughout  very  bcautiiiil,  the  latter 
part  following  the  course  of  a  torrent 
which  reaches  the  main  track  from  Ste. 
Foi  to  Tignes,  about  a  mile  S.  of  La 
Thuile  de  Ste.  Foi.  By  selecting  the 
tracks  bearing  to  the  1.  during  the  de- 
scent the  traveller  may  join  the  road  to 
Tignes  a  little  N.  of  Brevieres.  'lime 
from  Fornet  to  Brevieres  about  6.^  hrs. 

As  mentioned  in  Rte.  B.,  the  ac- 
tive mountaineer  may  reach  Ste.  Foi 
from  Ivrogne  by  crossing  the  glaciers 
of  the  Ruitor.  In  186.5,  Mr  Elijah 
Walton,  with  Jean  Tairraz,  crossed  the 
Col  de  Plana  val  (about  9,500'),  from 
Planaval  to  La  Thuile.  Starting  from 
the  Chalets  du  Glacier  above  Planaval 
(about  4^  hrs.  from  Ivrogne),  thej 
readied  the  top  of  the  Col  in  2  hrs. 
Descending  and  keeping  to  the  right, 
they  passed  Ste.  Marguerite, and  reached 
La  'Fhuile  in  4:|-  hrs.  from  the  Col. 
By  keeping  to  the  left  across  the  gla- 
cier plateau,  the  route  by  which  MM. 
Mathews  and  Jacomb  descended  to  La 
Sassiere,  the  Ste.  Foi  might  be  joined, 
and  so  a  direct  passage  effected  Irom 
Ivrogne  to  Ste.  Foi. 

In  the  second  vidumc  of  the  '  Alpine 
Journal,'  Mr.  R.  C.  Nichols  has  given  an 
account  of  two  excursions  in  the  high 
range  dividing  Val  Grisanche  from  \i{\ 
de  Rhcines,  w  ith  the  ascent  of  the  Ba: 
d'hwcrgmwH  about  (1:^,100'),  a  peak 
which  had  not  attracted  the  attention 
of  previous  travellers. 

A  first  attempt  made  by  Messrs. 
Nichols,  Blanford,  and  Rowsell,  with 
Joseph  Victor  Favret  of  Chamouni,  in 
1863,  was  unsuccessful.  Sleeping  at  the 
chalet  of  I'lonta,  lying  far  to  tlie  N.  of 
the  highest  peak,  they  reached  a  summit 
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called  Bee  de  Mont  Forchu  (11,064'), 
and  -were  prevented  by  bad  weather 
fiom  then  renewing  the  attempt.  In 
1S64  the  same  party  returned  with  two 
other  travellei's  and  a  Courmayeur 
guide,  named  Michel  Brunod.  They 
slept  at  the  chalet  of  Epines  dessus, 
and  after  winding  round  a  spur  from 
the  Mont  Forchu,  reached  the  Glacier 
d'Invergnuon.  Bearing  to  the  rt.,  or 
S.  of  the  peak,  they  ascended  in  zig- 
zags steep  ice-slopes,  requiring  tedious 
step-cutting,  and  after  8j  hrs.  reached 
the  Col  or  depression  between  the 
highest  summit  and  the  next  point  to 
the  S.,  called  Bee  de  Gla9on.  The  actual 
crest  is  extremely  sharp,  and  beset  with 
loose  masses  of  crumbling  mica  schist 
that  seem  ready  to  yield  to  the  slightest 
pressure  ;  so  that  the  party  were  forced 
to  halt  at  a  point  3it  or  40  ft.  below  the 
actual  summit.  [This  point  was  found 
to  be  about  12,060'  ft  in  height.] 

Between  the  Invergnuon  and  the 
Mont  Forchu,  but  nearer  to  the  latter, 
is  a  practicable  Col  from  Val  Grisanche 
to  Notre  Dame  de  Rhemes. 


Route  D. 
val  grisanche  to  tignes. 

The  easiest  way  to  reach  Tignes 
from  Val  Grisanche  is,  doubtless,  that 
pointed  out  in  the  last  Etc.,  by  crossing 
the  Col  Vaudet,  and  then  bearing  to 
the  1.  until  the  track  from  Ste.  Foi  to 
Tignes  is  struck,  about  half-way  be- 
tween those  places.  Mountaineers  may, 
however,  be  tempted  to  prefer  one  or 
other  of  the  possible  routes  bj'  the  gla- 
ciers that  close  the  head  of  the  valley. 
The  most  direct  way  is  by  the  Cvl  de 


la  Sassiere  (10,896'),  fir.st  traversed  in 
1865  by  Messrs.  R.  C.  Nichols,  Blan- 
ford,  and  Rowse!!.  The  Col  lies  in  the 
ridge  connecting  the  Mont  Bassac  with 
the  Aig.  de  la  Sassiere,  and  was  reached 
in  4|  hrs.  from  the  Vaudet  chalets, 
ascending  to  the  plateau  at  the  head  of 
the  Glacier  de  Vaudet  and  aiming  at 
a  point  somewhat  1.  of  the  apparent 
Col.  The  descent  was  effected  by  steep 
rocks,  and  then  by  a  couloir  leading 
nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  de 
Rhemes. 

A    few    days    before    effecting    the 
above-named   pass,  Mr.  Nichols,  with      ' 
Jos.  Victor  Favret  of  Chamouni,  who      i 
acted  as  leader  in  all  the  expeditions      \ 
here  noticed,    went   from    the    Vaudet      j 
chalets  to  Tignes,  takin.'  in  his  way  the       j 
Mont  Bassac,  10,896  ft.  high,  noticed      ' 
in  last  Rte-,  and  descending  thence  to      t 
the  Col  de  Gailletta.     Though  longer,      j 
this  way  is  decidedly  easier  than  by  the 
Col  de  la  Sassiere,  and  is  recommended 
as  the  route  which  will  best  repay  the 
mountaineer.      From    the    chalets    of 
Vaudet  Mr.  Nichols  reached  the  sum- 
mit  of  Mont   Bassac   in   .s    hrs.     The 
descent  to  the  top  of  the  Col  de  Gail- 
letta occupied  ^  hr.,  and  thence  by  the 
usual  route  to  Tignes,  3  hrs. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Nichols  and  his  com- 
panions entered  the  Val  de  Rhemes 
from  the  head  of  Val  Grisanche  by  the 
Col  de  Bassac  (nhout  10,2iiO').  Starting 
from  the  Chalets  de  Vaudet,  the  way 
is  by  grassy  slopes  aboTe  the  glacier, 
keeping  near  its  E.  branch,  which  de- 
scends from  the  peak  on  the  left  of  the 
Col.  In  2  hrs.  a  desolate  stony  hollow  is 
reached,  whence,  mounting  to  SE.,  the 
col  is  reached  in  another  hr.  The 
view  is  rather  confined,  but  is  much 
extended  by  mounting  a  knoll  K.  of  the 
pass,  and  about  400  (?)  ft.  above  it. 
The  descent  to  the  Gl.  de  Bassac,  join- 
ing the  route  from  the  Col  de  Gailletta 
(Rte.  E),  was  found  to  be  quite  as  easy 
as  the  ascent,  and  in  2^hrs.  they  reached 
the  chalets  of  Barmaverin. 
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Route  E. 

tigkes  to  aosta,  by  the  col  de  gail- 
letta and  the  val  ue  rhemes. 

Hrs.' walking  Eng.  miles  | 

Col  de  n.iillptta        .        .    4^  9             I 

Notre  D. me di'  H hemes    .    4J  10             I 

St.  George  de  Rlieines      .3  8 

ViPeneuve          ...     If  •"> 

Ansta          .        .        .        .     '-i  7 

1  i|  39 

The  Val  de  Rhemes  has  been  all  but 
coniph-tely  neglected  by  travellers,  al- 
though the  scenery  at  its  head  is  of 
the  grandest  character.  Few  travellers 
will  be  tempted  to  halt  here  until  better 
accommodation  is  available  ;  but  an 
active  walker  may  easily  take  it  in  the 
way  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Uere 
to  Aosta.  The  fine  glacier  pass  lead- 
ing from  Tigues  is  described  by  Mr. 
■Mathews  in  the  second  series  of 
•  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  Even 
wheu  made  only  to  Villeneuve,  it  in- 
volves a  very  long  day's  walk,  and  as 
the  accommodation  at  that  place  is 
improved,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  push  on  to  Aosta. 

The  first  part  of  the  -way  from  Tignes 
is  by  the  path  taken  in  the  ascent  of  the 
Aiguille  de  la  Sassiere  (§11,  Rte.  B). 
It  mounts  by  the  S.  side  of  the  water- 
fall E.  of  the  village,  and  above  the  cliff 
crosses  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent, 
where  it  enters  the  upland  valley  in  the 
midst  of  which  lie  the  chalets  of  la  Sas- 
siere, and  at  its  head  the  Lac  dc  la  Sas- 
siere, whnse  dull  green  w^aters  are  turbid 
from  the  fine  glacial  mud  held  in  suspen- 
sion. The  way  lies  along  the  N. side  of  the 
lake,  with  the  fine  peak  of  the  Sassiere 
on  the  1.  hand,  and  then  ascends  slopes 
of  alternate  rock  and  Alpine  pasture, 
■when  the  fine  Glacier  de  H/icnws 
comes  into  view,  with  the  peak  of  the 
Salute  Ilelcne  on  the  rt. 


Messrs.  l^Iathews  and  Jacomb  kept 
along  the  rocks  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
glacier,  so  as  to  avoid  the  most  difiJcult 
part,  and  then  threaded  their  way  amidst 
intricate  crevasses  till  they  reached  the 
Culde  Gaillelta  (10,049'). 

'  The  pass  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Graian  Alps,  and  both  in  its  foreground 
scenery  and  in  the  extent  and  interest 
of  its  distant  views,  may  bear  compari- 
son with  some  of  the  more  celebrated 
Cols  of  the  Pennine  or  Oberland  Alps. 
The  summit  of  the  Col  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Sassiere.  As  we  faced  the 
Val  de  Rhemis  we  had  upon  our  1. 
hand  tracts  of  snow  of  immense  extent, 
1  stretching  towards  the  head  of  the  Val 
Grisanehe.'— [W.  M] 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Col  is  a  high 
peak  which  has  been  erroneously  iden- 
tified with  the  Grand  Apparei  of  the 
Government  map,  and  is  locally  known 
as   the  Ste.  Hiline.      This   mountain 
appears  from  the  N.  as  a  steep  cone  of 
ice,  cut  off  by  vertical   precipices  on 
the  E.     To  the  SW.  it  is  rather  less 
steep,  and  is  hollowed   into  a  glacier 
parallel  to  the  Gl.  de  Rhemes.     By  this 
glacier,   and  by  the  arete  between  it 
and  the  Gl.  de  Rhemes,  the   summit 
was  reached  for  the  first  time  in  ldC5, 
in  6  hrs.  from  the  chalets  of  La  Sas- 
siere, by  Messrs.    Nichols,  Blandford, 
and  Rowsell.     The  Ste.  Helene  is  pro- 
bably   the   third  peak  in   this  district, 
being  11,831   ft.  in  height  (Fr.   E.igi- 
neers).     This  peak  is  nof  visible  from 
the  Val  de    Rhemes,   being   concealed 
by    the    true     Grand    Apparei   which 
lies    NE.    of    it    and  of    the    Col   de 
Gailletta.     Like  the  Ste.  Helene.  it  ap- 
pears on  the  N.  and  from  the  Val  de 
Rhemes  as  a  cone  of  snow  cut  by  pre- 
cipices   of  dark    rock  on  the  E.  side. 
This  was  attained  from  the  chalets  of 
La  Suche  by  the  above-named  moun- 
taineers in  1863.      They  ascended  the 
N.  face  of  the   peak,  cutting   a   great 
number  of  steps  towards  the  W.  arete, 
and  after  following   it  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, turned  off  upon  the  W.  lace  of 
the    mountain    to    the    summit,  which 
forms  the   S.    extremity    of  the  short 
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ridge  at  its  top.  The  height,  as  ob- 
served, -was  11,494  ft.  Between  the 
Ste.  Heleue  and  the  Grand  Apparei  is 
a  probable  pass  from  the  S.  side  of  the 
Col  de  Gailletta  to  the  large  glaciers  at 
the  head  of  the  Val  de  Rhemes,  -which 
are  separated  from  the  01.  de  Bassac  by 
the  ridge  of  the  Apparei. 

From  the  Col  de  Gailletta  the  graceful 
snow-peak  of  the  Grande  Motte  and  the 
frowning  precipices  of  the  Casse  are 
seen  beyond  the  Lac  de  Tignes  ;  the 
magnificent  masses  of  the  Grand  Para- 
dis  and  the  Grivola  over  the  Yal  Sava- 
ranche  ;  and  straight  down  tlie  Val 
de  Rhemes  the  Grand  Combin  forms 
the  central  summit  of  a  section  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  that  closes  the  view. 

The  head  of  the  Val  de  Rhemes  con- 
sists of  a  spacious  amphitheatre  con- 
taining several  distinct  glaciers,  all 
Biost  imjierfectly  shown  in  the  maps. 
The  -westernmost  of  these,  the  Gl.  de 
Bassac,  over  which  the  route  passes,  is 
divided  from  the  others  by  the  project- 
ing promontory  of  -which  the  Grand 
Apparei  forms  the  culminating  point, 
and  -which  is  a  most  striking  feature  in 
all  the  views  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley.  The  glacier  is  of  consider- 
able -width,  and  the  descent  may  be 
made  close  to  the  Apparei,  or  keeping  to 
the  left,  under  Mont  Bassac.  In  either 
case,  it  is  quitted  on  its  rt.  bank  after 
passing  the  Apparei,  and  the  descent 


over  rocks  and  pastures  to  the  chalets 
of  La  Suche  (7,700')  is  perfectly  easy 
if  the  right  track  be  hit.  The  descent 
of  the  glacier  requires  about  1  hr.,  and 
thence  to  the  chalets  about  |  hr.  more. 
From  La  Suche  a  good  mule-path 
leads  in  i  hr.  to  the  chalets  of  Barma- 
verin,  from  -whence, crossing  the  stream, 
the  track  to  the  Col  de  Rosset  mounts  to 
the  SE.  The  first  hamlet  is  called  Thu- 
mel,  and  about  Ij  hr.  farther  is  the 
chief  village,  Notre  Dame  de  Rhemes 
(.5,776').  The  inn  is  miserable,  but  the 
cure,  -who  inhabits  the  largest  house,  is 
said  to  be  willing  to  receive  travellers. 
From  hence  the  Col  de  la  Croix  de 
Nivolet  Diay  be  reached  by  the  Col 
Rosset,  or  the  village  of  Valsavaranche 
(in  about  6  hrs.)  by  the  Col  de  Trelore. 
See  §  14,  Rte.  F.  While  the  scenery 
of  the  head  of  the  valley  is  very  grand, 
that  of  its  middle  portion  is  tame  and 
monotonous,  relieved  only  by  the  fine 
peak  of  the  Combin,  which  remains 
constantly  in  view.  Several  very  poor 
hamlets  are  passed,  and  St.  George  de 
lihemes,  the  next  village,  has  a  mise- 
rable appearance.  The  chestnut,  -walnut, 
and,  finally, the  vine,  become  more  abun- 
dant and  luxuriant  as  the  path,  which 
here  commands  a  fine  vie-w  of  Mont 
Bhmc,  approaches  Introd,  from  -whence 
a  short  descent  by  char-road  leads  to 
Villeneuve  (Rte.  A). 
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the  Col  des  Planards  '      .        .     2(;G 

Route  D— St.  Pieire  to  Aosta,  by  the 
Cid  do  Menouve — Ascent  of 
the  Mont  Velan      .        .        .     206 

Route  E -Martigny  to  Aosta,  by  the  Val 
de  Uagnes  and  the  Col  de 
Fenetre  ....    208 

Route  F— Chables  to  St.  Pierre,  by  the 
Col  de  la  Maison  Blanche- 
Ascent  of  the  Grand  Combin    271 

Route  G — St.  Piene  to    Chermontane,   by 

tlie  Col  de  Sonadon        .        .     274 

Route  H— Aosta  to  Zerniatt,  bv  the  Val 
Pellina  and  the  Col  de  la 
Val   Pellina-Dent  d'H^rens     276 

Route  I— St.  Barthelerai  to  the   Val   Ptl- 

lina 279 

Route  K— Prarayen  to  Val  Tournanche, 
or  'Breuil,  by  the  Cid  de 
A'acoindre  --  Ascent  of  the 
Chateau  des  Dames        .         .     280 

Route  L— Chermontane  to  Prarayen,  by 
the  Glacier  d'Otemnia— As- 
cent of  the  Mont  Gele    .        .     281 

Route  M — Chermontane  to  Evolena,  by 
the  Col  de  Chermontane,  or 
the  Col  ae  Breney         .         .     284 

Route  N— Chermontane  to  Evolena,  or 
to  Her^mence,  by  the  Col 
du  Mont  Rouge       .       .        ,    2S6 

Section  19. 

EVOLENA     district. 

Route  A— Son     to    Aosta,    by    the    Val 

d'Herens  and  Col  de  CoUon    2«8 

RouteB— Evolena    to    Praraven,    by    the 

Col  des  Bouquetins         .        .    2'Jl 

Route  C— Sion  to  the   Val   dp  Bagnes,  by 

the  Vald'Heiemeiice     .        .    21)2 

Route  D— Evolena  to  Zerinatt,  by  the 
Col  (rilereos  ■  Ascent  of  the 
Dent  Blanche         .        .       .    293 
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Route  E— Sierre  to  Zermatt,  by  the  Val 

d'A'iniviers     .... 
Route  F—Evolena  t"    Vissoie,  by  the  Val 

de   I'orrent      .... 
Route  G  —  Zinal    to    Evolena,  by  the   Col 

du  Grand  Cornier  . 
Route  H  — Evolena  to  Ziiial,  by  the    Val 

de  Tornnt       .... 
Route  I — Vissoie  to  Turim.in,  or  to  Grii- 

ht'Ti,  in  the  Turtman  Tbil     . 
Route  K — Griiben   to   St.    NikUus,  or    to 

Rauda 

Section  20. 
monte  rosa  district. 


Route  A- 
Route  B- 

Koute  C- 

Route  D- 

Route  E- 
Route  F- 

Route  G— ' 


•  Visp  to  Zermatt — Excursions 
froTTi  Zermatt 

■Zermait  to  Ivrea,  by  the  Val 
Toiiriiaiiche  —  Col  de  St. 
Thi^cdule— Breithorn_Mat- 
terhorn    ..... 

Zermatt  to  Verrex,  by  tlie 
Schwarz  Thor  and,  the  Val 
d'Ayas 

-Zermatt  to  Pcint  St.  Martin,  by 
the  Lys  Joch,  or  Zwilliiige 
Joch,  and  the  Val  de  Lys 

Zermatt  to  Varallo,  by  the 
Sesia  Joch  and    the  Val  Sc^ia 

Zermatt  .o  Vogogna,  by  the 
Weiss  Tlior,  and  the  Val 
Anzasca 

•Tour  of  Mnnte  Rosa,  by  the 
High  Glacier  Passes    . 


The  traveller  who  has  explored  the 
Alps  in  various  directions,  and  surveyt'd 
them  from  several  of  the  high  points 
which  offer  an  extensive  panoramic 
view,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  formed 
the  conclusion  that  whatever  the  forces 
may  have  been  that  have  raised  so  vast  a 
mass  of  matter  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  our  continent,  they  have  acted  with 
peculiar  intensity  throughout  the  range 
which,  to  speak  rouably,  extends  between 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  that  of  the 
Dora  Baltea  from  Moi^t  Blanc  to  Monte 
liosa.  On  studying  a  model,  or  even 
a  good  map,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  importance  of  this  range  does  not 
depend  only  on  the  fact  that  it  includes 
all  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps,  all 
but  one  of  those  exceeding  14,000  ft., 
and  fully  two-thirds  of  those  over 
1.3,000  ft.  Throughout  the  whole 
central  region  of  the  Alps,  from  the 
valley  of  the  Adige  to  the  basin  of  the 
Iserc  and  that  of  the  Arve,  a  prevailing 
direction  is  observed  in  the  chief  valley.'-, 


Route  H — Val  Tournanche  to  Macugnaga, 

by  t"  e  JMiildle  Passes 
Route  I — Aosra  to  Pmue  Grande,   by  the 

Lnwer  Passes  .        .        . 

Route  K— Ivrea  to  Ota,  by  Biella     . 
Route  L— Orta  to   Ponte  Grande,  by  the 

Val  Ma>taliine. 
Route  M  -Orta  to   Pont  Grande,   by  the 

Val  Strona      .... 
Route  N — Visp    to    Macugnaga,     by    the 

Monte  Moro    .... 
Route  O — Saas  to   Zermatt,  by  the    Saas 

Grat 

Route  P — Saas  to  St.  Niklaus,  by  the  Ried 

Pass 


Section  21. 
simplon  district. 

Route  A-Martigny  to    Arona — Pass    of 

theSimplon     .... 
Route  B— Domo   d'OsiSola    to    Brleg,  by 

the  Val  Cherasca   . 
Route  C     Domo    d'Ossola    to   Arona,  by 

Orta 

Route  D — Saas  to    Simpein  —  Ascent    of 

the  Fletschh-rn 
Route  E— Sa^s  to  Isella,  by  the    Zwisch- 

bergen  Pass— Ascent    of  the 

Weissmies        .... 
Route  F — SiTopelci  to  Uomo  d'Ossola,  by 

the  Val  Bugnanco  . 
Route  G — Saas  to  Domo  d'Ossola,  by  the 

Val  Antrona  . 
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the  key  to  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Pennine  chain.  We  thus  find  that  the 
range  of  Mont  Blanc  lies  between  two 
parallel  troughs,  the  valley  of  Chamouni 
and  the  Allee  Blanche,  directed  from 
WSW.  to  ENE.;  that  the  same  di- 
rection is  repeated  in  the  Val  Pellina, 
the  Val  Anzasca,  the  valley  of  the 
Trient,  &c.,  and  that  if  we  carry  the 
eye  across  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  we 
constantly  encounter  ridges  and  de- 
pressions of  the  surface  that  conform  to 
the  same  direction.  A  line  drawn  from 
Martigny  to  Coiic,  with  a  slight  disloca- 
tion between  Leak  and  Visp,  marks  a 
great  line  of  depression  nearly  120 
miles  in  length — traversed,  it  is  true,  by 
two  ridges,  and  forming  the  channel  for 
four  ditf.  rent  streams,  yet  essentially 
but  one  trough,  parallel  to  and  nearly  a 
coniinua'ion  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni. 
Farther  E.  another  great  parallel  line  o( 
de))ression  may  bo  traced  from  Kauns, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  to  the  source  of 
*,hat  stream,  and  then  over  the  Maloya 
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Pass  to  Chiavenna,  perhaps  even  from 
thence  to  Canohhio  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  and  through  tlie  Val  Vegez/o 
and  Val  Anzasca  to  the  base  of  JM.inie 
Kosa.  The  line  of  lakes  from  Inter- 
laken  to  Kussnacht,  that  between  Orbe 
and  Soleiire,  and  the  dire'ction  of  most 
of  the  minor  ranges  of  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  forces  which  have  operated  over 
a  wide  area,  but  which  have  j)roduced 
their  maximum  eiVeet  in  the  range  of 
the  Pennine  Alps. 

The  limits  of  the  Pennine  chain  have 
been  indicated  in  the  in-ceedingchaptcrs. 
The  valleys  of  Bonneval  and  I\Iontjoie, 
between  Bourg  St.  Maurice  on  tiie  Isere 
and  St.  Gervais,  and  then  the  valley  of 
the  Arve  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Khone,  mark  the  W.  boundary.  The 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Dora  Baltea  as  far  as 
Ivrea,  separate  the  Pennine  from  the 
Graian  group.  The  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  pass  of  the  Siniplon.  aid  the 
Val  d'Ossola,  serve  to  fix  the  N.  and  E. 
limits,  and  between  Ivrea  and  Arona 
the  massive  buttresses  of  Monte  Kosa 
siid\  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont,  The 
mountain  district  of  Chablais,  lying 
between  the  Arve,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  along  with  the  adjacent 
Swiss  valleys  W.  of  the  Rhone,  is 
perhaps  more  intimately  related  to  the 
Bernese  than  to  the  Peiitiine  chaii:,  but 
its  ccmtiguity  to  the  latter  makes  it 
more  convenient  to  include  it  in  the 
present  chapter. 

Within  the  limits  here  indicated,  the 
Pennine  chain  presents  a  tolerably  con- 
tinuous range  about  70  English  miles 
long,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  SW.  end 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  range  to  the  Fletscli- 
horn,  with  two  great  dislocations.  The 
one,  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Ve- 
lan,  gives  place  fur  the  otdy  passes 
in  the  chain  that  fail  below  the  level  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  other  dislocation 
is  seen  in  the  irregular  zigzag  line 
described  by  the  crest  of  the  (ihain 
between  the  Matterhorn  and  theFletscli- 
horn,  forming  the  range  of  M<inte  lic^a 

The    pre-eminence   of    ]\li-iit    Blanc 


over  every  other  summit  of  our  con- 
tinent, the  interest  attaching  to  its 
ascent  by  Saussure,  and  the  grand 
scenery  of  the  valley  itself,  all  combined 
to  make  Chamouni  one  of  the  earliest 
resorts  of  Alpine  travellers,  so  that  even 
before  the  French  Revolution  many 
strangers  were  seen  in  a  valley  which 
but  a  few  years  earlier  was  almost 
unknown.  After  the  peace  in  1814 
the  stream  of  tourists  began  to  flow  in 
the  same  din  ction.  The  natives  of  the 
valley  saw  and  used  the  advatitagcs 
put  in  their  "way,  and  early  established 
inns  much  better  than  were  found  else- 
where in  the  Alps.  The  number  of 
visitors  constantly  increased,  but  until  a 
comparatively  late  period  ]\Iont  Blanc 
and  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
were  the  only  ]iortions  of  the  Pennine 
Alps  at  all  generally  known.  A  few 
Swiss  and  German  naturalists,  and  a 
still  smaller  number  of  adventurous 
Englishmen,  had  followed  on  the  foot- 
steps of  Saussure  in  the  valleys  sur- 
rounding Monte  Rosa,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  general 
attention  has  been  directed  to  that 
region,  which,  although  far  less  easy  of 
access,  is  now  recognised  as  second  to 
none  other  in  the  union  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  sublime  in  nature.  Still  more 
recently,  and  mainly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  members  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
the  central  portion  of  the  Pennine  chain 
has  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  the 
establishment  of  tolerably  good  inns  at 
Evolena  and  Zinal  will  probablj-  soon 
be  followed  Ijy  the  appearance  of  others 
in  the  Val  de  Bagnes  and  the  Val 
Pellina.  The  southern  valleys  of  Monte 
Rosa  are  now  pretty  well  supplied  with 
inns,  and  every  year  sees  some  improve- 
ment in  the  provision  made  for  travellers. 


SECTION   16. 

MONT    BLANC    DISTRICT, 

The    mountain    mass  which    includes 
the  highest  summit  of  our  continent  lies 
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between  the  two  parallel  valleys  of 
Chaniouni  and  the  Allee  Blanche,*  the 
latter  being  lornied  by  the  meeting  of 
two  torrents  which  tiow  in  ojjposite 
directions  towards  the  village  of  En- 
treves,  and  escape  to  the  8E.  by  a 
broad  opening  between  the  Mont 
Clietif  and  the  Mont  de  la  Saxe  to  form 
the  main  stream  of  the  Dora  Baltea. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  range  may 
most  properly  be  described  as  a  single 
ridge,  throwing  out  on  the  N.  side  f 
massive  buttresses,  which  are  crowned 
by  towers  and  pinnacles  that  rival  in 
height  those  of  the  central  ridge,  or  as 
two  parallel  ridges  linked  together  by 
connecting  walls  of  rock,  and  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  northern  ridge  is 
broken  through  by  numerous  gaps, 
through  which  the  vast  accumulations 
of  ice  formed  in  the  central  basins  are 
drained  by  the  glaciers  descending  into 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  range  several  great  glaciers 
descend  into  the  Val  de  Montjoie, 
while  the  ojjposite  extremity,  limited  by 
the  Val  Ferrex,  the  Dratise,  and  the 
Trient,  is  also  bordered  by  numerous 
glaciers  whose  streams  are  poured  into 
those  valleys. 

As  already  explained,  the  principal 
ridge  of  this  range  is  that  which  rises 
on  the  S.  side  immediately  above  the 
Allee  Blanche.  Although  the  crest  does 
not  maintain  continuously  so  high  a 
level  as  that  of  Monte  Rosa,  this  may  be 
pronounced  for  combined  length,  height, 
and  steepness  to  be  the  most  formidable 
barrier  existing  in  tlie  Alps.  Until 
very  recently  but  two  passes — the  Col 
du  Geant  and  Col  de  Miage — had  been 
effected  across  the  range  extending 
from   the  Aiguille  du  Glacier  to   the 


*  This  is  correctly  written  La  Lex  Blanche, 
but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  ch.inge  the  re- 
ceive<i  spelling.  We  hereapplv  the  name  to  the 
entire  valley,  althmigh  tlie  E,  portion  is  fre- 
quently distinguished  as  Val  Ferrex  and  a  small 
})art  towards  the  centre  is  sometimes  called  Val 
de  V^ni. 

f  For  convenience,  we  speak  as  if  the  range 
of  Mont  Blanc  lay  K.  and  \V.,  but  it  will  be  re- 
collected that  the  true  direction  of  the  main 
ridge,  and  of  the  valleyA  on  either  side,  approaches 
KK.  and  SW. 


Mont  Dolent,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Col  de  Talefre.  the  new  passes 
lately  discovered  are  all  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  laborious.  The  other  new 
passes,  which  are  a])proached  by  the 
Glaeii-rs  du  Tour  and  Argentiere,  lead 
into  the  Swiss  Val  Ferret,  and  not  to 
the  Italian  side  of  the  range. 

The  name  Mont  Blanc  is  sometimes 
applied  collectively  to  the  entire,  or  to  a 
gi'eat  portion  of   the    range ;    we  here 
confine  it  to    the    central  peak  which 
overtops  all    its    attendant    peaks  and 
aiguilles  by  nearly  2,000  ft.,  and  is  cut 
oflF  from  its  chief  rivals  by  the  Col  de 
Miage  on  the  W.,  and  on  the   NE.  by 
the  depression  between  the  Aiguille  du 
Midi  and  the    Mont    Blanc  de  Tacul. 
The  latter  projecting  point,  as  well  as 
the  higher  eminence  called   the  Mont 
Maudit.  are    properly  but   portions  of 
the  main  peak,  and  the  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  continuous  ridge  which 
extends  from   the  top  by  the   so-called 
Bosse  du  Dromadaire  and  the  Dome  du 
Goiile  to  the  Aiguille  du  Goute.     The 
remaining  portion  of  the  range  of  Mont 
Blanc    is    not    naturaby    divided    into 
large  and  distinct  masses,  but  exiiibits 
in  extraordinary  perfection  that  charac- 
teristic form  of  sharp   craggy  pinnacle 
that    has    received    the    name    Aiguille. 
Most  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chamouni,  the   Allee  Blanche,  and  the 
Val  de  Montjoie  are  known  by  distinct 
names,  but  this  does  not  hold  as  to  the 
If  ss  accessible  part  of  the  range,   and 
there    is    no    reason  why  Aljiine  topo- 
graphy   should     be     overladen    by    a 
further  increase  of  separate  names  for 
each  piiu)acle  in  a  range  where  these 
are  counted  by  hundreds. 

Two  outlying  ranges  closely  con- 
nected with  the  ]\Iont  Blanc  range  are 
included  in  the  present  section.  To 
the  N,  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni  the 
range  of  the  Aiguilles  Bougcs,  con- 
nected with  the  Buet,  but  nearly 
separated  by  tiie  glens  of  Valorsine  and 
that  of  the  Dioza,  cannot  well  be 
detached  from  the  adjoining  valley  of 
Chamouni.  For  the  same  reason  the 
range    of    the   Cramont,  between    the 
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Allec  Blanche  and  tlie  road  of  the 
Little  St.  Bernard  is  not  placed  apart 
from  Courniaycur,  which  lies  close  to  its 
base. 

The  two  Alpine  villages  above 
named,  Chamouni  and  Courniaycur,  are 
thi-  natural  head-qnarturs  to  which  tra- 
vellers resort,  accordinjj  as  they  would 
establish  themselves  on  the  N.  or  S. 
side  of  tlie  ninf^e.  A  mountaineer  may 
find  very  tolerable  aceonmiodation,  for 
which  he  will  be  made  to  pay  liberally, 
at  many  poinis  higher  up,  and  con- 
veniently placid  for  glaci<r  excursions 
and  ascents.  It  results  from  the  form<f 
the  range  rather  than  from  any  want  of 
speculative  keenness  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  there  is  not  here  any 
inn  in  a  eentr:d  position  and  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  as  on  the  Riffel  or  the 
.iEggischhoni,  where  a  mountaineer 
can  sojourn  with  satisfaction  while 
exploring  the  surroirnding  peaks.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  there  is  no  great  mountain  mass 
so  admirably  provided  with  natural 
belvederes,  whence  it  may  be  viewed 
on  every  side,  as  that  of  Mont  Blanc. 
These  are  the  Breveiit,  the  Cramont, 
and  the  Jlont  Joli,  all  of  them  possess- 
ing the  great  advantage  that  a  deep 
valley  lie>  between  the  observer  and  the 
main  range  rising  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  map  of  Mont  Blanc  annexed  to 
this  section  has  been  re-engraved  since 
the  issue  of  the  first  edition,  and  the 
errors  repeated  in  all  the  earlier  maps 
have  been  corrected.  The  more  remark- 
able of  these  have  been  recently  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Reilly,  amember 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  whose  unassisted 
exertions  ha\e  done  more  to  clear  up 
the  topography  of  the  range  than  those 
of  all  his  predecessors.  The  excellent 
map  containing  the  results  of  that  gen- 
tleman's labours  has  been  given  to  the 
public,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  a 
still  more  elaborate  map,  containing  the 
results  of  a  survey  completed  by  the 
French  government  engineers,  well  en- 
graved on  a  scale  of  ^^^lo- 

On  all  sides  of  Mont  Blanc  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives  is  a  more  or  less 
corrupt  French  patois. 


Route  A. 

l\\RIS     TO     CHA3IOUXI,      BY     GENEVA^ 
EXCURSIO.N    FROM    CH.4310UNI. 

Killometres    En?,  miles 


Cuioz 

.     5(;0 

34S 

G.nev.T      . 

.       67 

41J 

Bonneville 

.       28 

I'i 

Cluses 

•       I+J 

9 

Sail;'.nche3 

.       16 

10 

S-rvoz 

.       Ui 

9 

Chamouni 

.       10 

10 

71G  4-ll| 

Railw.iy  from  Paris  to  Geripva  in  about  14  hrs. 
Day  train  in  10  hrs.  25  min.  Diligence  from 
Goncva  to  San:ini-hes  in  6  hrs.  Lipht  car- 
riages from  Sallanches  to  Chamouni  in  5  hrs. 

The  time-table  on  the  railway  be- 
tween Paris  and  Geneva  has  imdergone 
many  changes  ;  the  quickest  train  is 
nsually  the  night  express  from  Paris. 
Travellers  should  consult  the  French 
'Indicateur  des  Chemins  de  Fer,'  or 
'  Chaix's  Guide.'  Above  Culoz  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhone  mounts  due  X.  for 
20  m.  along  the  K.  base  of  the  Mont 
Colombier  (§  lO,Rte.  A), and  the  lime- 
stone range  which  extends  thence  to 
the  Valserine;  the  rly.  keeps  to  the 
rt.  bank,  passing  Sei/ssel  and  Pyrimont, 
places  chiefly  known  for  the  extensive 
deposits  of  asphalt  which  occur  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  supply  their  pro- 
duce to  all  Europe.  To  the  N.  the 
valley  seems  to  be  closed  by  the  steep 
face  of  the  Credo  (5,328'), 'the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  main  range  of  the  Jura. 
After  passing  through  four  tunnels  the 
rly.  reaches  Belleyarde  (H.  de  la  Poste; 
H.  de  la  Perte  du  Rhone),  formerly 
a  place  of  some  note  because  of  the 
meeting  of  the  diligences  from  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Geneva.  A  traveller  not 
ovrrpressed  for  time  will  do  well  to 
halt  here  to  visit  the  Perle  du  Rhvne. 
In  passing  round  the  base  of  the 
Credo,  and  lictwccn  that  mountain  and 
the  Vuaclie  on  the  opnosite  bank,  the 
Rljone  has  cut  through  thick  deposits 
of  diluvium,  and,  on  reaching  the 
underlying    limestone   has   so   worked 
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into  this  and  enlarged  the  fissures  with 
which  it  abounds,  that  in  one  place  the 
entii-e  stream  passis  through  the  sub- 
terranean passage  so  excavated,  and 
for  a  short  space  disappears  from  the 
light  of  day.  This  is,  however,  only 
true  when  tlie  wsiters  are  low  ;  at  other 
times  the  underground  passage  is  in- 
sufficient, and  a  portion  of  the  stream 
passes  above  the  natural  bridge. 
Equally  well  worth  seeing  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Valserine  with  the  Rhone, 
which  occurs  close  to  Bellgarde. 
When  the  former  stream  is  not  too  full, 
it  is  possilile  to  descend  into  its  bed 
and  observe  the  vertical  walls  of  the 
chasm  which  it  has  worked  in  the 
rock.  A  guide  is  not  required  to  find 
the  Parte  du  Rhone.  Beyond  the 
bridge  by  which  the  post  road  crosses 
the  Valserine  the  first  road  turning 
down  to  the  rt.  leads  in  8  or  10  niin.  to 
the  wooden  bridge  which  marks  the 
spot.  At  Bellegarde  the  railway  crosses 
the  gorge  of  the  Valserine  by  a  very 
fine  viaduct,  160  ft.  in  height,  and  then 
enters  o>ie  of  the  most  considerable 
railway  tunnels  on  the  continent,  2^  m. 
in  length,  cut  through  the  base  of  the 
Credo.  On  escaping  from  the  tunnel 
the  line  passes  between  the  river  and 
the  rocky  face  oi  the  mountain,  under 
the  Fort  de  I'EcIuse  (1,388'),  which 
guards  this  entrance  into  France. 
After  passing  two  small  tunnels,  the 
mountains  on  either  side  recede  from 
the  Rhone,  and  the  railway  enters  the 
undulating  plain  which  extends  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  is  marked  by  the  well-known 
ridge  of  the  Saleve  s  en  on  the  rt.  In 
21^  m.  from  Bellegarde  it  rciiches 

Geneva  (Hotels  of  the  first  class — 
on  the  1.  bank  near  the  steamboat  quay 
—  H.  de  la  Metropole,  very  large,  well 
kept ;  Ecu  de  Geneve,  very  good,  not 
cheap,  preferred  for  families;  H.  de  la 
Couronne,  good,  often  full,  rather 
cheaper  than  the  last — on  the  rt.  bank, 
•with  view  of  Mont  Blanc — H.  Beauri- 
vage,  new  and  good,  enjoys  the  finest 
view ;  H.  de  la  Paix,  new  and  very  good, 
kept  by  the  former  master  of  the  Ecu ; 


H.  de  Russia;  H.  des  Bergues,  dear;  — 
of  less  pretension  are  Schweizer  Hof,  or 
Hotel  Suisse,  good  and  reasonable,  oppo- 
site the  rly.  station  ;  and  H.  Victoria  ; 
H.  du  Lmc,  H.  de  la  Poste,  and  H.  du 
Rhone,  all  on  1.  bank,  and  clean  and  rea- 
sonable :  H.  des  Etrangeis,  in  the  new 
quarter  on  rt.  bank  ;  H.  de  la  Balance, 
awayfrom  the  river,  second-class  house, 
but  clean,  comfortable,  and  moderate; 
Lion  d'Or  ;  Grand  Aigle  ;  H.  du  Nord), 
the  capital  of  the  smallest  canton  in 
Switzerland,  but  the  richest  and  most 
important  city  of  the  Confederation, 
which,  in  part  through  its  natural  ad- 
vantiiges,  in  part  through  the  intellectual 
activity  of  its  inhabitants,  but  mainly 
because,  with  the  exception  of  the  French 
domination  between  1798  and  1814,  it 
has  maintained  for  centuries  its  political 
independence,  has  held  a  place  in  Europe 
quite  disproportioned  to  its  population 
and  resources.  Although  there  is  no 
city,  for  its  size,  so  well  su]iplied  with 
hotels,  the  number  of  strangers  is  at  times 
so  great,  that,  when  ladies  are  of  the 
party,  it  is  prudent  to  secure  rooms 
beforehand,  as  those  who  neglect  the 
precaution  are  sometimes  driven  to  inns 
of  the  lowest  class.  The  town  has  been 
almost  rebuilt  and  largely  increased 
during  the  last  30  years,  and  from  its 
former  mean  appearance  has  put  on  an 
aspect  of  wealth  and  stateliness  bifitting 
its  admirable  natural  po-ition  at  the  out- 
let of  the  finest  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  in  a 
rich  strip  of  country  that  lies  as  in  a  bay 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps.  To 
effect  these  changes,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary, at  some  sacrifice  of  the  picturesque, 
and  perhaps  also  of  patriotic  feeling,  to 
remove  the  ancient  fortifications,  which 
are  now  replaced  by  new  streets,  pro- 
menades, and  gardens.  The  rly.  station 
which,  besides  serving  the  trains  from 
Paris  and  Lyons  (keeping  Paris  time), 
is  the  point  of  departure  (l)y  Berne  time) 
for  Lausanne  and  the  Valais,  or  for 
Berne,  Neufchatel,  Bale,  and  the  whole 
N.  of  Switzerland,  stands  just  outside 
the  town  on  the  N.  side;  the  lake  steam- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  start  from  the  Grand 
Quai,   on   the  1.   bank  of  the   Rhone, 
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■wher^nii  many  of  the  priixcipal  hotels 
arc  .sitiiatfd. 

The  ancifiit  cathedral,  built  in  the 
lOili  and  11th  centurie?,  but  injured  by 
subsequent  alterations,  and  (.specially 
by  the  ta9!ide  en  etc d  in  1749,  contahis 
eoine  intcrestiii};;  moniiments. 

The  PuMic  Library,  with  many  pre- 
cious M8S.,  incliiiliii^  numerous  auto- 
graph letters  and  manuscript  works  of 
John  Calvin,  is  oi)cn  daily,  from  11  a.m. 
to  4  I'.M. 

The  Musee  dTIistoiie  Naturclle,  in 
the  Grande  Kue,  is  interesting  to  the 
student,  on  account  of  the  original 
jreologieal  colKctions  of  Saussurc  and 
Necker,  the  fos'^il  plants  of  Brongniart 
and  De  Candoile,  and  other  collections 
named  by  the  distinguished  men  who 
have  made  Geneva  one  of  the  centres 
of  European  science.  The  antiquary 
will  also  find  some  objects  worth  his 
notice.  This  nmseum  is  open  to  the 
pul)lic  only  for  two  hours  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  ;  but  a  stranger  may 
gain  admission  at  other  times. 

Luncl's  Zoological  Museum  of  the 
Alps,  at  Plain  pa  lais  (entrance  Ifr.),  is 
very  well  arranged,  and  the  specimens 
are  in  good  condition. 

The  Musee  Rath,  founded  by  General 
Rath,  comprises  casts  from  the  antique 
and  from  Pradi-r's  best  statues,  and  a 
collection  of  pictures,  including  several 
good  specimens  of  Calame  and  Diday, 
the  most  eminent  Swiss  landscape  paint- 
ers. It  is  open  to  the  piildic  on  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays,  from  11  a.ji.  to  3 
P.M. ;  at  other  times  on  payment  of  Itr. 

A  large  modol  of  the  range  of  IMont 
Blanc,  exhibited  in  the  new  Jardin 
Anglais,  will  be  interesting  to  many 
mountaineers.  Admission  from  11  a.m. 
to  3  P.M.  ;  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays 
froc;  at  other  times  Ifr.  each. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  founded  by  the 
elder  De  Candoile,  is  very  well  kept. 

The  observatory  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  E.  Plantamour,  well 
known  for  his  valuable  contributions  to 
Alj  ine  Meteorology.  Meteorological 
observations  are  made  every  second 
hour  between  6  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  cor- 


j  responding  with  similar  observations 
at  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  A  travell  r 
carrying  a  barometer  siiould  not  omit 
to  com[)are  with  the  Geneva  standard. 
The  luight  of  the  cistern  aliovL'  the  sea- 
level  is  4(18  metres, or  1,338.6  English  ft. 

Just  beyond  the  port,  on  the  E.  shore 
of  the  lake,  are  two  ice-borne  granite 
boulders,  projecting  out.  of  the  water, 
and  called  J'ierres  de  Niton,  from  the 
traditional  belief  that  they  were  an- 
ciently used  for  sacrifices  to  Nefitune. 
Their  height  above  the  sea-level  is 
1,231  ft. 

Geneva  abounds  in  boarding-houses 
and  pensions  suited  to  the  various  wants 
and  means  of  tl'.c  large  number  of 
foreigners  who  rescjrt  hither  f(jr  educa- 
tion, society,  economy,  or  attracted  by 
the  scenery  of  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  charges  vary  from  100 
to  300  fr.  a  month.  It  is  wise  to  con- 
sult some  res]iectable  inhabitant  before 
making  a  selection. 

An  English  club,  with  reading- 
rooms,  &c.,  has  been  opened  at  No.  5, 
Quai  du  Mont  Blanc.  Gentlemen  are 
admitted  for  a  single  day,  or  for  a 
longer  period. 

English  goods  of  every  description 
are  found  here  better  than  at  most  towns 
on  the  continent. 

The  British  consulate  is  in  the  Rue 
dii  Rhone. 

(Jeneva  possesses  several  medical 
men  of  high  rejiutation,  of  whom  one 
of  tlie  most  eminent  is  Dr.  Binet.  In 
addition  to  these  Dr.  Metcalfe,  an 
English  physician  and  surgeon,  resides 
at  -i  Quai  du  Mont  Blanc. 

Omnibuses  ply  between  the  town  and 
the  rly.  station,  and  also  to  and  from 
Carouge  and  Fernex. 

Fiacres,  or  voiiures  de  place,  cost 
2.50fr.  p' r  hour,  and  6.5c.  for  each 
\  hr.  additional.  Charge  for  a  drive 
round  the  tov/n,  by  the  'Nouvellc  cir- 
conscripiion,'  1..50fr. 

Small  boats  with  a  single  rower  for 
short  excursions  on  the  lake  are  charged 
2  or  3fr.  an  hour. 

Cafes  are  numerous,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  persons  stayihg  at  an  hotel  to 
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breakfast  at  a  cafe.  The  Cafes  du  Nord 
and  de  la  Couronne  are  amongst  the 
best.  The  first  is  also  a  good  restaurant 

Excellent  cigars  or  tobacco  may  be 
found  at  Geneva.  One  of  the  best  shops 
is  that  of  Wistaz,  near  the  rly.  station. 

The  public  walks  in  and  about  the 
town  may  challenge  comparison  with 
those  of  any  city  in  Europe.  The  foot- 
bridge, Pont  des  Bcrgues,  and  the  He 
Rout-seau,  with  Prmlic  r's  fine  statue  of 
J. -J.  Rousseau,  dividing  tlie  waters  of 
the  '  arrowy  Rhone 'just  as  they  issue 
from  the  lake,  is  the  fir.'rt  point  of  attrac- 
tion to  strangers;  but  the  new  prome- 
nades on  the  site  of  the  old  bastions 
also  deserve  a  visit. 

The  environs  of  Geneva  are  studded 
with  villas,  which  for  the  most  part 
command  beautiful  views  of  the  lake 
and  the  mountains.  In  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  lake,  the  junction  of 
the  Arve  with  the  Rhone,  about  1  m. 
out  of  the  town,  is  worth  a  visit.  The 
former  is  laden  with  the  impalpable 
powder  into  which  the  rocks  of  Mont 
Blanc  are  ground  beneath  the  glaciers 
that  feed  the  stream,  and.  in  addition  to 
this,  with  the  detritus  of  the  sedimentary 
deposits  through  which  it  flows  from 
Sallanches  to  Geneva;  while  the  waters 
of  the  Rhone,  after  depositing  their  im- 
purities in  the  bed  of  the  lake,  acquire 
the  exquisite  blue  tint  that  fascinates 
the  common  observer  and  excites  the 
curiosity  of  the  man  of  science,  who 
has  not  found  for  it  a  completely  satis- 
factory explanation. 

The  mountaineer  when  within  sight 
of  the  snowy  Alps  is  not  likely  to  halt 
long  at  Geneva;  but  among  the  nume- 
rous points  of  view  whicii  may  be  reached 
from  hence  are  some  that  in  their  way 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  range 
of  the  Jura,  extending  from  the  Mont 
Colombier,  near  Culoz,  to  Soleurc,  forms 
a  natural  terrace  fi-om  whence  to  survey 
tlie  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps.  One  who 
ascends  to  a  height  of  3,000  or  4,000  ft. 
anywhere  in  the  range,  overlooks  the 
intermediate  lower  country,  and  takes  in 
some  considerable  portion  of  the  great 
girdle   of  snowy   peaks   that   encloses 


the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  The  effect 
of  this  panorama  is  immeasurably  in- 
creased when  a  broad  expanse  of  water 
lies  in  the  space  between  the  eye  and  the 
distant  backgi-ound;  and  hence  it  hap- 
pens that  the  finest  views  from  the  Jura 
are  those  obtained  from  the  parts  of  the 
range  near  the  W.  end  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  or  from  above  Nenfchatel.  The 
latter  position  is  the  more  central,  being 
about  equidistant  from  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Savoy  and  the  Bernese 
Alps.  The  Jura  above  Geneva  is  mnch 
nearer  to  Mont  Blanc  than  to  the  Ber- 
nese chain,  the  former  being  about  60 
m.  distant,  and  the  panorama,  though 
more  striking  towards  the  SW.,  is  less 
complete;  but  the  Lake  Leman,  extend- 
ing from  the  spectator's  feet  for  a  dis- 
tance of  40  m.,  with  its  broad  channel 
gradually  contracted  between  heights 
which  rise  higher  and  higher  on  cither 
hand  until  they  merge  in  the  back- 
ground of  snowy  peaks,  is  an  object 
which,  when  seen  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, can  never  be  forgotten.  To 
enjoy  this  view  it  is  not  necessary  to 
reach  the  higher  summits  of  the  Jura, 
which  surpass  by  some  1,200  ft.  the 
general  level  of  the  range.  It  may  be 
obtained,  without  trouble,  by  mounting 
the  old  road  leading  from  Geneva  to 
Dijon  by  Gex  and  La  Vattay,  to  the 
Col  de  la  FoHcille  (4.374'),  or  rather 
less  perfectly  from  the  road  which  was 
at  a  later  period  preferred,  by  Nyon 
and  St.  Cergiies.  The  pedestrian  will, 
however,  be  tempted  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  La  Dole  (5,519'),  lying  between 
these  two  roads,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  desirable  point  from  whence  to 
view  this  matchless  panorama.  The 
Dole,  being  the  highest  summit  in  the 
Jura  range,  overlooks  an  extensive 
horizon  to  the  N.  and  W.,  and  at  its 
W.  base  lies  the  Val  de  Dappes,  long 
in  dispute  between  France  ami  Switzer- 
land, but  lately  become  the  subject  of 
amicable  compromi.«e.  The  roail  irom 
Geneva  to  Gex  passes  the  Chnteuu  de 
Fernex,  long  iidiabited  by  Voltaire,  and 
visited  by  strangers  for  the  sake  of  tho 
vari(;us  memorials  which  were  preserved 
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there.  The  place  has  lately  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  wealthy  ti'adesnian,  who 
has  transformed  the  house  and  grounds, 
and  destroyed  or  removed  the  relics 
which  had  so  long  formed  the  admira- 
tion of  sight-seers. 

The  liiculet  is  one  of  tlie  summits  of 
the  Jura  due  W.  of  Geneva,  not  com- 
manding quite  so  fine  a  view  as  the 
Dole,  but  more  interesting  to  tlie  natu- 
ralist, because  of  its  varied  flora. 

Tlie  Saleve  is  a  ridge  of  limestone 
lying  S.  of  the  city,  partly  divided 
by  a  depression,  or  gap,  where  stands 
the  village  of  Monetier  (pronounced 
^lontier).  To  the  NE.  of  Monetier  is 
the  Petit  Salcvc,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  the  far  larger  mass  of  the 
Grand  Saleve  (4,. 537')-  The  escarp- 
ment towards  the  city  is  so  steep  as  to 
be  in  great  part  quite  inaccessible;  but 
the  gap  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
mountain  is  easily  reached  by  a  steep 
path,  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  called  Pas 
de  I'Echelle, leading  direct  to  the  village, 
where  there  is  a  comfoitable  stojiping- 
place — Hotel  et  Pension  de  la  Kecon- 
naissance  —  sometimes  resorted  to  for 
change  of  air.  Prom  Monetier  the  Petit 
Saleve  is  reached  with  ease  by  ladies. 
The  Grand  Saleve  involves  an  ascent  of 
1|  hr  ,  passing  a  herdsman's  cottage, 
near  to  a  few  solitary  trees,  called  Cha- 
let des  Treize  Arbres.  The  SE.  slope 
of  the  mountain  facing  the  valley  of  the 
Arve  is  covered  with  blocks  of  proto- 
gine,  evidently  originating  in  the  Mont 
Blanc  chain.  The  mode  of  transport  of 
tliese  blocks  has  been  long  a  question 
among  geologists.  Fatal  accidents  have 
arisen  from  attempts  to  descend  the 
Saleve  tlirough  gullies  which  are  prac- 
ticable above,  but  become  gradually 
steeper,  and  terminate  in  precipices. 
One  of  these  gullies,  called  La  Grande 
Gorge,  though  steep,  is  quite  accessible, 
aiul  is  often  visited  by  botanists.  The 
mountain  is  rich  in  rare  plants,  among 
which  Arahis  suxatllis,  Hieracium  an- 
dn/uluides  and  //.  ylauctim,  and  Oru- 
Intriche  Laser pitii  Sileris  nuiy  be  speci- 
fied. 

There  arc  two  departures  daily  from 


Geneva  to  Chamouni  by  diligence  to 
Sallanches  in  6  hrs.,  and  from  that  place 
in  5  hrs.  to  Chamouni  by  chars  or  light 
two-horse  carriages.  A  place  through 
to  Chamouni  costs  about  25  fr.  Many 
of  the  diligences  are  arranged  with 
seats  for  passengers  covering  the  entire 
roof,  as  in  fine  weather  few  persons 
willingly  travel  inside.  A  char  from 
Geneva  to  St.  Martin  costs  30  fr.,  and 
to  Chamouni  45  fr.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  engaging  places  to  return 
from  Chamouni  to  Geneva  either  by 
diligence  or  hired  carriage,  as  means  of 
conveyance  are  always  found.  A  pe- 
destrian taking  his  place  to  St.  Martin, 
and  walking  on  from  thence,  may 
easily  reach  Chamouni  half  an  hour 
before  the  diligence  passengers,  and  so 
secure  rooms  in  advance  of  the  others. 
On  the  completion  of  the  new  road 
from  Sallanches  to  Chamouni  (which 
may  be  expected  in  1870),  the  dili- 
gences will  go  on  to  the  latter  place, 
without  the  inconvenience  of  changing 
carriages. 

At  Aiinemasse  (Inns:  Balances; 
Lion  d'Or),  about  4  ra.  from  Geneva,  is 
the  French  frontier  at  the  former  boun- 
ary  of  Savoy.  No  trouble  is  given  at 
the  Custom-house.  The  road  keeps 
over  an  undulating  plateau  at  some 
distance  from  the  Arve,  and  after  cross- 
ing the  Menoge  by  a  modern  lofty 
bridge  of  three  arches,  standing  above 
a  single  inferior  arch,  passes  the  village 
of  Nangy,  and  leaves  on  the  1.  hand 
the  road  to  Sixt  by  St.  Jeoire  and  Tan- 
ninges  (§  17,  Rte.  A),  before  reaching 
Contaviines  (Inn:  Ecu  dc  Savoie),  at 
the  western  base  of  the  Mole  (6,128'), 
a  conical  mountain  presenting  a  fine 
appearance  from  this  road.  To  the  1., 
on  a  steep  rock,  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  oi  Faucigny,  which  gave  its  name 
to  this  province  of  Savoj'.  The  valley 
of  the  Arve  now  lies  between  the  Mole 
to  the  N.,  and  the  Brezon  (6,031'),  a 
favourite  resort  of  botanists,  to  the  S., 
and  on  tlie  rt.  bank  stands 

Bonneville  (Inns  :  Ecu  de  Geneve  ; 
Couronne  ;  Balances),  formerly  capital 
of   the   Province   of  Faucigny.      For 
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the  routes  to  Annecy  and  Thones,  see 
§  12.  From  hence  the  summit  of  the 
^lole  may  be  reached  in  3^  hrs.  and 
that  of  the  Brecon  in  3|  hrs.  From 
the  latter  mountain  it  is  easy  to  descend 
by  Saronnex  to  Chises. 

There  is  a  new  road  from  BonnevUle 
by  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Arve,  which  is 
used  l)y  passengers  bound  for  St.  Jeoire 
or  Taiininges,  but  the  opposite  bank  is 
preferred  by  tliose  going  to  Sallanches. 
A  straight  and  dusty  road  along  the  1. 
bank  leads  to  Vougy,  opposite  the 
junction  of  the  Arve  with  its  most 
important  affluent,  the  GifFre,  descend- 
ing from  the  valley  of  Sixt  (§  17); 
4  m.  farther  is  Scionzier,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  wild  and  picturesque 
f:len  of  the  Reposoir  (§  12),  and  in 
another  mile  the  traveller,  after  cross- 
ing the  Arve,  reaches 

Cluaes  (Inns:  Balances;  Union),  a 
small  town  devoted  to  watch-making 
burnt  down  in  1844,  and  since  rebuilt. 
A  char-road  from  hence  leads  over 
the  ridge  to  the  N.  by  Chatillon  to 
Tanniiiges,  about  6  m.,  or  to  Sainoens 
about  12  m.  Below  Cluses,  which  is 
but  390  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  the  Arve  has  flov/ed  in  a 
wide  bed  through  a  comparatively  open 
country.  From  hence  for  several  miles 
it  passes  through  a  narrow  defile, 
forming  a  worthy  portal  to  the  grand 
scenery  that  awaits  the  traveller  who 
would  approach  its  sources  in  the 
glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  defile, 
Avhich  mounts  nearly  due  S.,  is  com- 
morily  called  Vallee  de  MaglanJ,  and 
lies  between  the  Cliaine  des  Fretes,  the 
limestone  range  separating  the  Arve 
and  the  Giffre,  and  a  nearly  vertical 
wall  of  rock  which  extends  continuously 
to  the  Mont  Fleuri  above  the  Chartreuse 
du  Reposoir.  At  the  hamlet  of  J^a 
Balnie,  2  m.  beyond  Cluses,  the  defile 
opens  a  little,  and  a  slope  of  debris, 
800  ft.  high,  marks  the  spot  where  a 
cavern  penetrates  deejjly  into  the  lime- 
stone. This  has  been  turned  to  account 
by  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  natives. 
The  admission  is  charged  3  fr.,  and 
mules  are  kept  to  carry  up  passers-by 


who  may  be  tempted  to  visit  the  cave. 
It  is  not,  however,  particularly  well 
worth  the  delay  to  anyone  who  has 
seen  similar  caverns,  common  in  all 
limestone  districts.  Another  mode  of 
extracting  francs  from  strangers  is 
practised  here,  and  at  the  Nant 
d'Arpenaz,  5  m.  farther  on,  by  firing 
small  cannon,  whose  reverberation  be- 
tween the  steep  rocks  on  either  side 
of  the  defile  produces  a  striking  effect. 
Farther  on  a  powerful  spring  bursts  out 
by  the  road-side,  which  was  supposed 
by  Saussure  to  be  the  outlet  of  the 
Lae  de  Flaine,  an  Alpine  tarn  on  the 
upper  level  of  the  Chaine  des  Fretes 
(§  17,  Rte.  B),  and  immediately  beyond 
is  the  village  of  Magland,  whose 
population  seems  to  live  by  dealing  in 
echoes,  scraps  of  crystal  or  pyrites,  and 
by  more  direct  appeals  to  the  charity 
or  weakness  of  the  crowds  of  strangers 
who  pass  here  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. 3  m.  forther,  about  7  m.  from 
Cluses,  is  the  Nant  d'Arpenaz,  one  of 
the  highest  waterfalls  in  the  Alps, 
being  about  850  ft.  from  top  to  bottom, 
but,  excejit  after  heavy  rain  or  in  the 
spring,  the  volume  of  water  is  so  small 
that  it  is  broken  into  spray  long  before 
it  reaches  the  lower  ledge,  and,  save  at 
such  times,  it  is  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  to  approach  it  nearer  than  the 
road.  2  m.  farther,  where  the  valley 
opens  out  at  the  W.  loot  of  the  Aiguille 
de  Veran,  is  the  small  \illage  of  St 
Martin  (Inns  :  H.  du  Mont  Blanc, 
tolerably  good,  net  cheap;  Croix 
Blanche).  Travellers  for  Chamouni 
on  foot  or  in  hired  carriages  have  no 
occasion  to  cross  the  Arve,  but  the 
diligences  all  do  so,  making  a  detour 
of  f  m.  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  reach 

Sallanches  (Inns:  Belvedere;  Le- 
mau),  a  little  town  (1,793')  which  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1840, 
and  has  been  since  rebuilt  with  much 
improved  houses.  The  diligences  halt 
for  dinner  while  the  carriages  for  Cha- 
mouni are  being  got  ready.  The  food 
is  said  to  be  indifferent  and  dear  :  lun- 
cheon at  a  little  restaurant  adjoining 
the  diligence  office. 
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The  new  road  to  Chamouni  follows 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Arve  above  Sallan- 
ches,  and  ascends  gradually  along  the 
base  of  the  Vaudagne.  It  is  now 
(1869)  nearly  complete.  The  view 
of  Mont  Blanc  from  tliis  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Arve  is  justly  celebrated, 
and  is,  indeed,  in  some  respects  unique 
in  the  Alps.  The  views  of  the 
higher  mountains  when  not  seen  from 
a  great  distance  are  almost  always 
gained  from  some  narrow  valley, 
where  a  limited  portion  only  can  be 
seen,  or  else  from  some  ridge  or  sum- 
mit that  overlooks  the  intermediate 
vaUeys.  Here  at  the  foot  of  the  range 
of  Mout  Blanc,  the  valley  of  the  Arve, 
between  tiic  Vallee  do  Magland  and 
the  Val  de  Moiitjoie,  opens  out  in  a 
broad  ba.«in  with  the  entire  W.  etui 
of  the  range  fully  in  view,  a  fertile 
plain  in  the  foreground,  and  the  pine- 
covered  heiglits  that  enclose  St.  Ger- 
vais  filling  the  middle  distance.  In 
perfect  symmetry,  without  the  same- 
ness that  is  the  fault  of  human  archi- 
tecture, tlie  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture.  To 
the  1.  is  seen  the  Dome  du  Goiite,  and 
the  ridge  connecting  it  with  the  Aiguille 
de  Bionnassay,  while  beyond  these  are 
perceived  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  and  Ai- 
guille Verte.  On  the  rt.  of  the  summit 
the  Aiguille  de  Miage  is  conspicuous, 
and  beyond  it  the  peaks  that  connect  it 
with  the  Col  du  Bonhomme.  The 
Glaciers  of  Bionnassay  and  Miage  are 
seen  surrounded  by  the  formidably 
steep  ridges  that  enclose  their  upper 
basms,  and  a  great  part  of  the  way  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  ]5lanc  by  what  is 
called  the  St.  Gervais  route,  and  a  part 
of  the  pass  of  the  Col  de  Miage,  may 
be  traced  in  detail  through  the  glass. 
It  is  true  that  the  distance  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
very  nearly  14  miles,  but  as  it  is  raised 
14,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  valky, 
the  angular  elevation  is  as  great  as 
is  compatible  with  a  general  view. 
The  Monte  Kosa  as  seen  from  the  Val 
Anzasca  is  a  more  wonderful,  perhajjs 
also  a  more  fascinating  object,  but  for 


massive  and  stately  grandeur  this  aspect 
of  Mont  Blanc  surpasses  all  rivals.  The 
view  may  be  seen  in  perfection  from 
the  bridge  close  to  St.  Martin,  and  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  pedestrian 
to  diverge  to  Sallanches  out  of  his 
direct  course. 

Several  interesting  excursions  may  be 
made  from  Sallanches  or  St.  Martin, 
but  most  of  these  are  equally  accessible 
from  St,  Gervais  (Rte.  C),  which  is  a 
more  agreeable  stopping-place.  The 
ascent  of  the  Aiguille  de  Veran,  com- 
monly but  incorrectly  written  Varens, 
is  an  exception  to  the  last  observation, 
as  it  immediately  overhangs  St.  Martin, 
and  requires  a  full  day's  work  to  go  and 
return.  A  guide  is  necessary,  as  the 
ascent  is  very  steep  in  parts,  and  the 
successive  barriers  of  limestone  rock 
wiiich  require  to  be  scaled  are  accessible 
only  in  places  where  a  few  steps  have 
been  cut  to  make  them  practicable. 
In  about  3  hrs.  from  St.  Martin  the 
traveller  reaches  a  very  singular  tract 
of  nearly  bare  rock,  extending  for 
several  njiles  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  ridge  separating  the  Arve  and  the 
GifFre,  and  surmount'id  by  numerous 
peaks  and  shattered  ridges  of  singular 
form.  On  the  undulating  surface  of 
this  plateau,  called  Desert  de  Flatei, 
the  action  of  the  elements  has  worked 
parallel  fissures  in  the  limestone  re- 
sembling in  form  and  arrangement  the 
crevasses  of  glaciers.  The  Aiguille  de 
Veran  is  8,975  ft.  in  height,  and  neces- 
sarily commands  a  grand  view.  (See§  17, 
Rte.  B.) 

The  road  from  St.  Martin  to  Cha- 
mouni, so  much  improved  of  late  years 
as  to  be  practicable  for  two-horse  car- 
riages, follows  for  about  2^  m.  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Arve,  here  retained  with- 
in its  bed  by  massive  embankments. 
Near  the  village  of  Passy,  lying  to  the  I. 
of  the  road,  is  the  junction  of  the  Arve 
with  the  Bonnant  issuing  from  the  valley 
of  Montjoie,  at  the  base  of  a  mountain 
ridge  wiiieh  is  in  fact  a  spur  issuing 
from  the  main  ridge  of  iMont  Blanc  and 
connecting  the  Aiguille  du  Goiite  with 
the    Vaudayne.      This   ridge  forms  a 
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bdrrier  across  the  W.  end  of  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  which  would  re- 
tain therein  the  waters  of  the  Arve,  if 
that  stream  had  not  found  a  circuitous 
way  through  a  gorge,  partly  cut  out  by 
tlie  stream  itself,  that  circles  round  the 
N.  side  of  the  Vaudagne.  Through 
this  gorge  the  road  to  Chamouni  begins 
to  ascend  near  tlie  village  of  Chide, 
whence  a  char-road  along  the  W.  base 
of  the  Vaudagne  leads  to  the  Baths  of 
St.  Gervais  (Rte.  C).  Tourists  often 
visit  a  pretty  waterfall  that  lies  about 
15  min.  1.  of  the  village,  but  the  little 
lake  which  formerly  reflected  the  snowy 
peak  oi  Mont  Blanc  in  an  exquisite 
framework  of  rock  and  pine  forest  was 
completely  choked  up  with  rocks  and 
debris  by  a  landslip  in  1837.  Above 
the  site  of  the  lake  the  Pont  aux 
Cht'vres,  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Arve,  leads  by  a  footpath  to  the  Pont 
Pelissier  in  rather  less  time  than  the 
road.  A  little  farther  the  road  crosses 
the  JS'ant.  Noir,  a  torrent  that  borrows 
its  name  from  the  anthracitic  slates 
through  which  it  descends,  and  in 
violent  rains  has  frequently  made  the 
road  impassable  to  man  or  beast.  The 
defile  of  the  Arve  is  here  enclosed  on 
the  N.  by  the  Rockers  des  Fi/s,  a  lofty 
range  of  shattered  peaks,  one  of  which 
foil  with  a  terrific  crash,  mistaken  in 
the  neighbouring  valleys  for  the  out- 
burst of  a  volcano,  in  1751.  The  huge 
]iile  of  debris  called  Dervchoir,  between 
the  Aiguille  de  Flatei  on  the  W.  and 
the  Aiguille  d'Ayer  to  the  E.,  marks  the 
site  of  the  catastro])he.  Here  the  defile 
opens  a  little,  giving  place  to  the  vil- 
lage of 

Servoz  (Inns:  Univcrs,  fallen  oft', 
bad,  and  dear ;  Balance),  formed  of 
two  clusters  of  houses,  about  2,G26  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Near  the  church  is  a 
cabinet  of  minerals  kept  for  sale.  This 
is  the  most  convenient  starting-poiiu 
for  a  visit  to  the  Rochcrs  des  Fys,  and 
for  the  mule-path  to  Sixt  over  the 
Col  d'Anterne  (§  17). 

The  sumnnt  of  the  Buet  may  also 
be  reached  in  8^  or  9  hrs.'  steady  walk- 
ing (see  §  17,  Pitc.  D).     Desehanips  and 
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Felizas  have  been  recommended  as 
guides.  By  the  bridge  over  the  Dioza, 
which  descends  from  a  glacier  of  the 
Buet,  is  a  monument  to  F.  A.  Eschen, 
a  German  translator  of  Horace,  who 
perished  on  that  mountain  in  1801. 
Above  Servoz  the  gorge  of  the  Arve  is 
again  contracted,  and  in  al)out  1^  m. 
the  road  passes  to  the  1.  bank  by  the 
Pont  Pelissier,  where  it  is  juined  by  the 
foot-path  from  Chede.  Here  follows  a 
steep  ascent  over  ice-worn  rocks,  where- 
on may  be  observed  erratic  blocks  of 
protogine  from  the  centre  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  range,  left  on  the  slope  by  the 
retirement  of  the  ancient  glaciers. 
Atter  mounting  2  m.  nearly  due  S. 
from  the  bridge,  the  road  emerges  from 
the  defile  of  the  Arve,  turns  to  the  1., 
and  looks  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  valley  of  Chamouni  to  the  Col  de 
Balme  at  its  E.  extremity. 

The  first  impression  of  the  stranger 
on  entering  this  famous  valley  is  pro- 
bably that  of  disappointment.  Its  un- 
usual direction,  parallel  instead  of  per- 
pendicular to  the  main  range,  leaves  no 
striking  object  to  close  the  vista,  and 
the  ereat  aiguilles  that  enclose  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  and  which,  as  seen  from  the 
valley,  are  far  more  striking  objects  than 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  are  better 
viewed  some  miles  farther  on  than  from 
the  W.  end,  where  the  peak  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  also  concealed  behind  the  huge 
mass  of  the  Dome  du  Goiite.  The  ob- 
jects which  chiefly  attract  attention  are 
the  great  glaciers  descending  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  valley  through  each  of 
the  openings  that  give  access  to  the 
upper  level  where  the  snows  accumu- 
late. The  two  nearest,  comparatively 
insignificant  glaciers,  are  the  Gl.  de 
Griaz  and  Gl.  de  Borgeat.  lying  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goiite. 
Beyond  these  is  the  Gl.  de  Taconnmj, 
divided  by  tlie  Montague  de  la  Cote 
from  the  still  more  im])osiiig  Gl.  des 
B<isso?}s.  Farther  off,  beyond  the 
Prieiire.  is  the  Gl.  des  Bois,  but  the 
great  glaciers  of  Argentiere  and  Tour 
are  not  visible.  The  effect  is  most 
striking  to  one  who  arrives  late,  and 
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has  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  glaciers 
partially  lighted  by  the  moon  in  her 
second  quarter.  By  daylight  the  colour 
of  the  ice  is  less  brilliantly  white  than  is 
commonly  expected,  and  the  eye,  still 
unused  to  the  grand  scale  of  all  the 
surrounding  objects,  does  not  adequately 
estimate  the  dimensions  of  these  vast 
streams  of  ice.  The  first  village  in  the 
valley  is  Les  Ouches,  sometimes  written 
Lcs  Houchcs,  with  a  little  inn  (II.  des 
Glaciers).  From  hence  the  ascent  is 
very  gentle  during  the  five  miles  that 
lead  to  the  chief  village.  About  half 
way,  just  after  passing  the  lower  end 
of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  the  road 
crosses  back  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Arve,  and  the  great  Aiguilles  sur- 
rounding the  Mer  de  Glace  come  into 
view  as  the  traveller  approaches 

Chamolni  (Inns:  H.  Royal  de 
r Union,  with  two  houses  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Arve — that  on  the  S.side  has 
the  best  rooms;  H.  Imperial  et  d'An- 
gleterre, — also  with  two  houses;  H. 
de  Saussure  with  a  dependance,  for- 
merly Hotel  de  la  Couronne.  The 
above  are  all  first-rate  hotels,  with 
first-rate  prices,  belonging  to  a  single 
joint-stock  company.  Less  handsome- 
ly got  up,  but  clean  and  comfortable, 
are  the  H.  Mont  Blanc ;  '  visitors  are 
taken  en  pension  at  7  fr.  a  day,  and  for 
6  fr.  if  they  remain  over  6  days ; '  and 
Hotel  Couttet;  two  minor  inns — H.  de 
France,  and  Au  Rendezvous  des  Amis, 
are  said  to  be  decently  kept  and  mode- 
rate in  prices).  When  ladies  are  of 
the  party,  it  is  imprudent  not  to  secure 
rooms  beforehand.  Those  going  by 
diligence  to  Geneva  may  take  places  at 
the  office,  or  pay  several  francs  more 
to  the  hotel  servants. 

Much  nonsense  has  been  written  as 
to  the  supposed  discovery  of  Chamouni 
in  the  last  century,  but  Mr.  Markham 
Sherwill,  in  a  tract  published  at  Geneva, 
traced  the  authentic  history  of  the  valley 
up  to  the  foundation  of  a  Benedictine 
priory,  about  a.d.  1090,  from  whence 
the  village  is  generally  known  in  the 
valley  as  Le  Prieure.  To  strangers  it 
is   universally   known    by    the    name 


Chamouni,  derived  from  some  fences 
!  or  entrenchments,  whence  in  early  La- 
tin documents  came  the  name  Campus 
Munitus,  and  in  thelocal  patois  Champ 
Mouni ;  and  on  this  account  we  reject 
the  commoner,  but  corrupt,  spelline, 
Chamoni.\.  It  is  a  large  village,  now 
nearly  a  town,  3,445  ft.  above  the  sea, 
subsisting  by  the  great  influx  of 
strangers,  who  come  either  to  enjoy 
grand  scenery,  or  to  follow  a  prevail- 
ing fashion.  In  fine  weather  few  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  objects  in  view  even 
from  the  village  ;  but  on  wet  days,  or 
when  the  clouds  lie  low,  no  rare  occur- 
rence, time  hangs  rather  heavily  on  the 
hands  of  most  travellers.  Reading 
rooms  and  billiard- tables,  have,  how- 
ever, been  established  of  late  years,  and 
some  will  find  an  interest  in  examining 
the  collections  of  minerals,  plants,  in- 
sects, &c.,  kept  for  sale  by  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  guides,  and  the  models 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  exe- 
cuted by  Michel  Carrier.  The  studio 
of  M.  Loppe,  the  well-known  painter, 
usually  contains  a  good  collection  of 
views  of  the  ice-region.  There  are 
several  shops  for  the  sale  of  carved 
wood  ware,  polished  stones,  and  crystal 
ornaments. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  men  in 
the  valley  is  that  of  guide,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that,  as  a  body,  the 
Chamouni  guides  are  excellent  men, 
the  best  having  few  rivals  in  all  the 
qualities  that  make  a  first-rate  moun- 
taineer, though  wanting  something  of 
the  dash  that  distinguishes  those  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland. 

For  m.aiiy  years  the  Chamouni  guides 
have  formed  a  sort  of  corporation,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  issued  by  Govern- 
ment authority.  These  regulations 
were  thought  by  many  to  exercise  an 
injurious  influence  over  the  men  them- 
selves, as  they  certainly  interfered  with 
the  liberty  of  foreign  travellers.  Re- 
monstrances urged  from  various  quar- 
ters, but  especially  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  obtained  from  the 
Picdmontese  Government  a  revision  of 
the  rules  by  which  most  of  the  mora 
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obnoxious  regulations  were  modified. 
On  the  cession  of  Savoy  to  France,  the 
old  rules  were  revived,  and  new  represen- 
tations were  addressed  by  the  Alpine 
Club  to  the  French  authorities.  The 
result  was  to  procure  the  i.-sue  of  a  new 
code  of  regulations,  wiiich  liave  been  in 
force  since  the  month  of  May  1862,  and 
wliich  are  in  many  respects  an  improve- 
ment upon  those  which  preceded  them. 
It  may  be  convenient  to  travellers  to 
find  here  a  summary  of  the  rules,  and 
of  the  tariff  wliich  is  annexed. 

Tlie  body  of  guides  consists  of  na- 
tives of  the  valley  admitted  to  the  roll 
by  the  sub-prefect  after  previous  evi- 
dence of  fitness  and  good  moral  cha- 
racter, and  an  examination  showing 
a  fair  elementary  education  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  district.  A 
chief  guide  is  ai)]jointed  by  the  prefect 
to  superintend  the  discipline  of  the  men, 
and  to  advise  and  assist  travellers  in 
the  organisation  of  such  expeditions  as 
they  may  desire  to  make.  A  guide  is 
liable  to  suspension  or  removal  from  the 
roll  for  misconduct,  drunkenness  (which 
is  happily  very  rare),  or  for  proved  in- 
competency. 

Each  guide  is  appointed  to  accom- 
pany travellers  acccn-ding  to  his  turn  in 
the  list,  but  travellers  are  permitted  to 
clioosc  their  own  guides  under  the  fol- 
lowing contingencies: — 

1.  If  tlicy  desire  to  undertake  dan- 
gerous expeditions,  and  such  as  are 
classed  as  extraordinary. 

2.  If  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits. 

3.  If,  being  ignorant  of  French,  they 
choose  a  guide  aide  to  speak  En- 
glish, German,  Italian,  or  any  other 
foreign  tongue. 

4.  If  in  some  former  visit  they  have 
been  accompanied  by  the  guide 
whose  services  they  demand. 

5.  If  (being  ladies)  they  go  unaccom- 
panied by  a  gentleman. 

Excursions  are  divided  into  two 
classes — -ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
On  ordinary  excursions  one  guide  is 
considered  sufficient  for  a  party,  how- 
ever numerous,  except  that  to  tlic  Jar- 
din,  where,  if  the  party  exceeds  three  in 


number,  two  guides  must  be  taken. 
Extraordinary  excursions  include  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Col  du  Geant,  and  generally 
all  glacier  expeditions  above  the  level 
of  vegetation,  and  expeditions  among 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps.  For  Mont 
Blanc,  a  single  traveller  nnist  take  three 
guides,  and  one  additional  guide  mu.^t 
be  added  for  each  additional  traveller; 
but  for  one  of  the  guides  it  is  allowable 
to  substitute  one  or  more  porters.  For 
the  Col  du  Geant  one  traveller  must 
take  two  guides,  two  must  take  three 
guides,  and  above  that  number  there 
must  be  one  guide  for  each  traveller. 
On  other  high  glacier  expeditions  the 
number  of  guides  must  be  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  travellers. 

Members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and 
such  other  travellers  as  can  give  evi- 
dence of  having  made  several  diflieult 
expeditions  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Alps,  are  exempted  from  all  restrictions, 
both  as  to  the  choice  of  such  guides  as 
they  may  prefer,  and  as  to  the  number 
of  guides  that  they  may  consider  ne- 
cessary. 

Travellers  and  guides  are  free  to  fix 
tercis  by  mutual  agreement,  but  the 
guides  must  not  demand  more  than  the 
rates  set  down  in  the  tariff.  It  is  often 
possible  to  engage  guides  for  less  than 
the  fixed  rate  for  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

The  following  are  the  chief  items  in 
the  Tariff: — 


Mont  Blanc 

Grand  Plateau 

Grands    Muiets,    returning    next 
day 

Do.                returning   same 
day 

Pierre  de  I'Echelle  .... 

Mpr  de  Glace,  going  and  returning 
by  Montanvers     .... 

Mer  de  Glace,  going  or  returning 
by  the  Chapeai      .... 

Jardin,    poing   and    returning  by 
Montanvprs  .... 

Jardin,  rit'irnins  by  the  Chapean  . 

Tour  bv  Mont.mvers  and  Hie  .'Vi- 
giiilles  to  the  Pierre  de  I'Echelle 

Col  du  Gcaiit,  descending  to  Cuur- 
niayeur 

Flegdre,  or  Plan  Praz 
Di).  do.,  if  both  are  com- 

bined in  one  day   .... 

Brcvent 


100  franrs 
50      „ 
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Summit ofthe  Buet,  returningsams 
,iav 15  francs 

Do.  do.      returning  ne.xt 

&AV 20      „ 

Do.  <lo.      descendine    to 

Sixt,  and  returning  by  Col  d'An- 

tprne 29      „ 

To  Martisny  by  Tete  Xoire,or  Col 

di'   Balme,   returning    the   next 

dav 12      „ 

Ditto,  if   the   travell»r  descend 

from  the  Col  to  the  Tete  Noire       15       „ 
Do.  If  the  traveller  visit  th"  falls 

of  Poyaz  or  Barberine,  additional 

for  each  fall 1       .. 

To  Col  de  Balme  and  Teto  Noire, 

rcturninp  same  day  to  Ch.imouni        9      „ 
To    the    Source    de     I'.Vrveiron, 

Gboier  des  Bossons,  or  Cascade 

dd  Dard 3      „ 

For  each,  if  in  addition  to  another 

excursion I-SS   „ 

To  Sixt,  by  Col  d'Anterne    .        .        9      „ 

Do.     returning  by  same  route,  or 

l)V  Chanipcrv  and  Martigny,  per 

dhv.        .      ■ 9      ,. 

To  Courmaycur  by  Contamines,  in 

three  days 18      „ 

Do.  do.  in  two  days      15       „ 

Ascent  of  the  Cramont    .        .        .        6      „ 
Courmayeur  to  Great  St.  Bernard, 

or  to  Orsidrcs        ....        9      „ 
Charge   for   guide's    return    from 

Martigny  to  Chamouni         .        .        6      „ 

The  same  daily  charge  is  made  for  the  guide's 
return  when  discharged  at  a  distance  from 
Cliamouni. 

As  a  general  rule,  where  the  way  is 
practicable  for  mules,  tlie  charire  for 
each  mule  is  the  same  as  for  a  guide. 

Besides  tlie  guides  who  arc  specially 
named  in  the  Introduction,  there  are 
many  very  competent  men  who  stand 
in  the  next  rank.  Of  these  J.  V.  Fav 
ret,  Michel  Augnste  Balmat,  IMichel 
Irenee  Couttet,  Henri  Charlet,  Michel 
Ducroz,  Tobie  Tairraz,  and  Frederic 
Payot,  have  been  well  recommended. 

V.  Payot  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
local  flora,  and  has  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  geology  of  this  district. 

The  excursions  made  from  Chamouni 
are  very  numerous,  varying  with  the 
tastes  and  physical  strength  of  visitors  ; 
but  they  fall  into  two  principal  divisitms, 
according  as  the  object  is  to  approach 
the  great  glaciers  and  peaks  of  the  cen- 
tral range,  or  to  seek  a  more  general  view 
from  some  point  in  the  range  of  the  Ai- 
guilles llouges  on  the  N.  side  ofthe  valley. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  first  class  of 
excursions   is   the  Mer  de   Glace.     It 


has  been  said  in  the  introdnction.  that 
the  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  consists  of  two 
parallel  ridges,  of  which  the  northern  is 
broken  by  several  wide  gaps  through 
which  the  snov.-s  accumulated  in  the 
valleys  between  tlie  two  ridges  arc 
drained  through  great  glaciers  that  de- 
.scend  towards  the  valley  of  Chamouni. 
The  Glacier  des  Buis,  called  in  its 
middle  region  Mer  de  Glace,  is  the  most 
important  of  these  glaciers,  from  tlio 
extent  of  the  area  which  it  drains. 
Without  speaking  of  minor  tributaries, 
it  receives  th'3  overflew  of  three  gre;it 
rcservoir.s.  The  most  considerable  of 
these  is  the  Glacier  du  Gt'an/,  also  called 
de  Tacul,  which  descends  on  the  E.  sida 
of  the  central  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  l)e- 
tween  a  double  range  of  Aiguilles.  In 
the  opposite  direction,  a  reservoir  lying 
between  the  AitjuHle  Verte  and  the 
Aiguille  de  Triolet  pours  down  to  the 
W.  an  ice-stream  called  Glacier  de 
Tulifre,  and  before  reaching  the  rocks 
of  the  Tacul  receives  from  the  S.  the 
Glacier  de  Lechaud.  The  central  point 
where  these  three  ice-streams  meet  op- 
posite to  the  Tacul  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  adjoining  ridges  as  Entreves 
in  the  Allee  Blanche.  Here  the  drain- 
age of  the  whole  b"sin  is  carrietl  otf  to 
the  N.  in  a  broad  channel,  which  l.ence- 
forward  bears  the  name  Mer  de  Glace, 
till  about  4  m.  lower  down  it  falls  over 
steep  rocks  in  an  ice-cataract,  to  the 
level  of  the  valley,  where  it  comes  to  an 
end,  about  3  m.  from  the  village  of 
Chamouni. 

1.  Source  of  the  Arvelrov.  Those 
who  have  two  or  three  hours  to  spare, 
especially  if  they  have  not  previously 
seen  the  lower  end  of  a  great  glacier,  do 
well  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  stream 
ofthe  Arveiron,  one  of  the  sources  ofthe 
Arve,  issues  from  the  extremity  ofthe 
(ilacier  des  Bois.  This  is  about  3  m. 
fioni  Chamouni,  and  is  approached  bv  a 
char-road,  which  passes  by  the  hamlets 
des  Praz  and  des  Bois.  I3etwee;i  them 
the  remains  of  a  great  moraine,  now 
overgrown  with  pine-trees,  deserve  ex- 
amination, and  the  Aiguille  du  Drn, 
seen  towering  above,  is  a  magniticeat 
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object.  As  explained  in  the  intro- 
duction (Art.  Glaciers)  the  form  and 
position  of  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier 
are  subject  to  continual  change.  The 
stream  usually  issues  from  a  cavern  in 
the  ice  of  variable  depth,  and  from  30 
to  40  ft.  in  height,  whose  strange  as- 
pect and  exquisite  colour  often  tempted 
strangers  to  penetrate  some  distance 
into  it,  and  several  fatal  accidents  have 
happened  from  the  sudden  fall  of  blocks 
of  ice  from  the  roof.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  stream  has  commonly 
escaped  from  beneath  the  ice  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  tlie  end  of  the 
glacier,  forming  a  waterfall  visible  from 
Chamouni. 

This  excursion  is  often  combined 
with  that  to  the  Montanvcrs  or  the 
riegere.  There  is  a  little  inn  (Au 
Touriste)  near  the  glacier. 

2.  The  Montanvers.  The  rocks  near 
to  the  ice-cataract  of  the  Glacier  des 
Bois  being  very  steep,  the  most  con- 
venient way  for  reaching  the  middle 
region  of  the  glacier  is  to  mount  from 
Chamouni  by  a  good  mule-path,  wind- 
ing up  the  slope  of  the  valley  towards 
a  promontory  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  Aiguille  de  Charmoz,  which 
forms  the  W.  barrier  of  tiic  ]\Ier  de 
Glace.  After  crossing  some  meadows, 
the  path  ascends  through  a  forest,  and 
if  the  visitor  has  no  intention  of  going  be- 
yond the  Pavilion,  a  guide  is  quite  unne- 
cessary. The  mules  take  2|  hr«,  in  the 
ascent — 2  hrs.  more  than  suffice  to  a 
good  walker.  Above  half  way  the 
tracks  of  avalanches,  which  have  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  forest,  are  fre- 
quently passed ;  but  nervous  persons 
may  feel  assured  that  there  is  no  danger 
from  that  quarter  in  the  tourist  season. 
In  approaching  the  summit  the  Aiguille 
du  L)ru  becomes  a  more  and  moreim- 
jjressive  object,  but  no  other  conspicuous 
jieak  is  seen,  until  on  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  rounded  ridge  of  the 
Montanvers,  and  losing  sight  of  the 
main  valley  below,  the  traveller  sud- 
denly gains  that  wonderful  view  which 
has  sufficed  to  attract  and  to  reward 
thousands  of  visitors  from   every  part 


of  the  world.  No  amount  of  fami- 
liarity, nor  even  the  rivalry  of  scenes 
less  accessible  and  not  less  grand,  can 
much  lessen  the  impression  which  this 
makes  upon  all  true  lovers  of  nature. 
The  first  object  that  attracts  attention 
is  the  Mer  de  Glace,  so  often  described 
in  vain,  for  description  gives  no  real 
image  of  the  reality.  Of  the  magnifi- 
cent group  of  aiguilles  that  rise  on  tlie 
opposite  bank,  that  of  Dru  (12,510'), 
pre-eminent  for  boldness  of  form, 
almost  conceals  the  much  higher  peak 
of  the  Aiguille  Vtrte  (13,527').  which 
lies  behind  it.  To  the  rt.  extends  the 
shattered  ridge  whose  most  promi- 
nent point  is  the  Aiijuille  du  Maine 
(11,214').  At  the  end  of  the  vista,  at 
least  twice  as  distant  as  the  Moine,  the 
eye  rests  upon  the  Grandes  Jorasses 
(13,799'),  one  of  the  giants  of  the  S. 
ridge  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range,  rising 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  Glacier  de 
Lechaud.  This  glacier  is  bounded  to 
the  W.  by  a  ridge  projecting  towards 
the  spectator,  whose  highest  and  most 
distant  peak  is  the  Mont  Mallet  ( 1 3,084'), 
while  its  N.  extremity  is  the  Aiguille  de 
Zac«/ (11,013').  Farther  to  the  rt.  is 
the  Aiguille  du  Geant  (13,156'),  and 
then  the  nearer  mass  of  the  Aiguille 
de  Charmoz  closes  the  view  on  that 
side. 

The  house  which  is  the  ordinary 
rendezvous  of  tourists  on  the  Mont- 
anvers is  called  the  Pavilion,  6,303  ft, 
above  the  sea;  it  is  rented  by  one  of 
the  Couttets,  who  keeps  minerals,  cut 
crystals,  and  other  objects,  for  sale. 
During  the  day  it  is  often  thronged 
with  visitors,  who  seek  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, but  in  the  evening  all  subsides 
into  quiet,  and  it  then  becomes  a 
pleasant  stopping-place  for  a  moun- 
taineer who  can  be  content  with  good 
plain  fare  and  beds,  four  or  five  of  which 
are  kept  to  accommodate  tourists  who 
often  sleep  here  before  visiting  the 
Jardin  or  crossing  the  Col  du  Geant. 
Most  strangers  descend  from  the 
Pavilion  to  the  bank  of  the  glacier, 
and  go  some  short  distance  upon  its 
surface.     Unemployed  guides  are  usu- 
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ally  on  the  spot  ready  to  oITlt  their 
services,  and  the  tourist  who  has  no 
previous  ac<iiiaiutaucc  with  glacier 
travelling,  and  who  may  have  come 
from  Chamouni  without  a  f;uidc,  will 
do  wisely  to  accept  the  escort.  Tlie 
traveller  who  has  followed  the  progress 
of  the  Glacier  Theory  during  the  last 
25  years,  will  recollect  that  he  here 
stands  upon  chissic  ground,  and  that 
much  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  caus<'S  of  glacier  motion 
is  due  to  the  observations  made  on  the 
Mer  de  GUu'e  hy  our  eminent  country- 
men, Principal  Forbes  and  Professor 
Tyndall.  After  visiting  the  Mont- 
anvers,  and  setting  foot  ujjon  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  the  less  strong  or  adventurous 
tourists  return  to  Chamouni,  and  some 
descend  by  a  steep  path,  where  a  guide 
is  expedient,  to  the  source  of  the  Arvei- 
ron,  while  those  who  can  do  so  without 
over-fatigue  wisely  decide  to  combine 
this  with  the  following  excursion,  by 
crossing  the  Mer  de  Glace  opposite 
the  Pavilion.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  when  the  crevasses  are  much 
enlarged,  this  is  sometimes  rather 
difficult.  None  but  persons  thoroughly 
used  to  ice-travelling  shoidd  attempt 
to  go  alone,  and  as  a  general  rule 
a  guide  should  be  taken  for  each  tra- 
veller. Those  engaged  at  tlie  Mont- 
anvcrs  are  entitled  to  2fr.  for  crossing 
the  glacier,  and  4fr.  if  they  descend 
to  the  Ciiajicau. 

,3.  The  Chapeau.  The  steepness  of 
the  rocks  on  the  W.,  or  Montanvers 
side,  makes  it  impossible  to  approach 
near  to  the  ice  cascade  of  the  Glacier 
des  Bois.  The  opposite  bank  of  the 
glacier,  although  steep,  is  traversed 
by  a  path  which  leads  up  to  the  very 
base  of  the  Aiguille  du  Dru,  and 
it  is  thus  possible  to  approach  close 
to  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
where  the  glacier  is  riven  into  deeji 
and  frequent  crevasses.  To  complete 
the  impression  of  a  glacier  gained 
by  a  visit  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  it 
is  necessary  to  see  near  at  hand  its 
utterly    dilllrcnt    aspect   in    the   wild 


confusion  of  the  ice-fall.  To  reach 
the  Chajxau  from  Chamouni  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  for  1  hr.  the  char- 
road  to  Argcntiere,  till,  beyond  the 
village  of  Tiuex,  a  mule-path  turns  u]) 
to  the  rt.,  passes  the  hamlet  of  La- 
vancliy,  and  ajiproaches  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  ghicier.  The  mules  are  left  before 
a  short  and  i^teep  ascent,  leadii:g  in 
ai)out  1  hr.  more  to  a  cavern  or  rcces^s  in 
the  face  of  the  rocks,  perhaps  a  finer 
point  of  view  tlian  the  Chapeau,  which 
is,  projierly  si)caking,  the  name  of  a 
grassy  knoll  above  the  cavern,  0,082  ft. 
above  the  sea,  where  a  so-called 
Pavilion  supplies  refreshments.  This 
point  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
]\Iontativers,  and  tlie  view  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace  is  not  nearly  so  complete, 
tiiougu  the  Aiguilles  de  Charmoz,  de 
Greppond,  and  de  Blaitiere,  seen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tlie  glacier,  and 
backed  by  the  still  mightier  central 
mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  form  the  mate- 
rials of  a  grand  ]iieture.  Tlie  special 
object  of  attraction  is,  hovvever,  tiie 
ice-fall  of  the  glacier,  which  lies  im- 
mediately below  the  eye,  and  the  effect 
of  the  fantastic  forms  assumed  by  the 
ice  is  often  increased  in  a  startling 
manner  by  the  I'all  of  some  huge  mass, 
weighing  many  tons.  The  ])atli  from 
tlie  Chapeau  to  the  base  of  the  Aiyuille 
(III  Dru  (1  "2,5 10')  passes  by  a  rough 
•staircase  along  a  face  of  rock,  and 
formerly  deserved  the  name  Mauvais 
Pas.  But  it  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved, and  made  easy  by  a  rope 
stretched  so  as  to  serve  as  a  bannister, 
that  ladies  pass  without  difficulty. 
About  J  hr.  above  the  Cliajicau  the 
traveller  reaches  the  point  fi^m 
whence  he  may  cross  the  glacier 
to  the  Montanvers.  It  is  a  better 
arrangement  to  visit  the  Montanvers 
first,  and  then  cross  to  the  Chapeau, 
so  as  to  descend,  instead  of  ascend- 
ing, by  the  steep  path  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  glacier.  This  jiath,  espe- 
cially the  staircase  of  the  Mauvais  Pas, 
is  not  practicable  for  cattle,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  drive  the  cows 
that  are  annually  sent  to  feed  on  tho 
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Alpine  pasture  at  the  base  of  the 
Aiguille  du  Dru  across  the  Mer  de 
Glace.  This  is  a  curious  operation, 
and  well  worth  seeing.  A  large  num- 
ber of  men,  boys,  and  girls  are  em- 
ployed, carrying  axes  to  level  the  ice, 
planks  to  bridge  over  crevasses,  and 
ropes  to  keep  the  cattle  from  slipping. 

4.  The  Jardin.  It  has  been  already 
said,  that  the  easternmost  of  the  three 
glacier  streams  which  form  the  Mer  de 
Glace  is  the  Glacier  de  Talefre,  ori- 
ginating in  a  great  reservoir  of  neve 
between  the  Aiguille  Verte  and  the 
Aiguille  de-Triolet.  In  the  midst  of  the 
neve-basin  rises  a  mass  of  rock,  clear 
of  snow  in  fine  weather,  nearly  a  mile 
in  length  by  300  or  400  yards  in 
breadth,  whereon  grow  many  species  of 
flowering  ]ilaiits.  This  spot  received, 
in  the  local  patois,  the  name  Courtil, 
which  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
French  equivalent  Jardin.  Those 
familiar  with  the  higher  region  of  the 
Alps  know  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  existence  of  an  island  ot 
rock  in  the  midst  of  fields  of  neve,  nor 
in  the  presence  of  Alpine  flowers  on 
such  islands,  even  above  the  heiglit  ot 
10,000  ft.;  hilt  apart  from  any  fancied 
interest  attaching  to  a  garden  in  the 
midst  of  eternal  snows,  the  position  of 
the  Jardin  fully  justifies  the  reputation 
it  has  acquired  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  within  reach  of  Cha- 
mouni.  The  distance  being  rather 
considerable,  and  the  objects  of  interest 
very  numerous,  it  is  a  good  plan,  even 
for  those  who  do  not  fear  fiitigtie,  to 
sleep  at  the  Pavilion  on  the  Mont- 
anvers,  thus  leaving  time  to  take  the 
expedition  leisurely,  and  to  explore 
some  of  the  upper  recesses  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace.  Starting  from  the  l\Iont- 
anvers,  the  excursion  is  quite  practi- 
cable for  ladies  who  are  good  walkers, 
and  as  in  fine  weather  it  is  free  from 
the  slightest  risk,  it  may  safely  be  re- 
commended to  them  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  moderately  easy  glacier 
excursions.  An  active  pedestrian  may 
make  the  whole  expedition  from  Clia- 
mouni  in   10^  or  11  hrs.,  exclusive  of 


halts.  A  guide  is  indispensable  to 
those  not  already  well  acquainted  with 
the  glacier,  and  one  should  be  engaged 
for  each  lady  or  other  visitor  unused 
to  glacier-travelling. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  general 
subsidence  in  the  level  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  has  made  it  very  ditficult,  some- 
times impossible,  to  follow  the  old 
course  by  the  Couvercle  (see  below), 
which  was  occasionally  approached  by 
the  Chapeau.  The  excursion  should 
always  be  made  from  the  Montanvers. 
From  thence  a  path  is  carried  along 
the  slope  above  the  glacier,  and  the 
first  so-called  diificulty,  which  can  be 
so  only  to  the  veriest  beginners  in 
mountain  walking,  is  at  a  place  called 
Les  Fonts,  where  the  path  is  carried 
along  the  face  of  steep  rocks.  It  was 
formerly  usual  to  descend  to  the  mo- 
raine a  short  distance  beyond  i^cs 
Fonts,  but  a  better  way  is  now  fol- 
lowed, which  keeps  for  about  \^  hr. 
along  the  rocky  base  of  the  Aiguille  de 
Charmoz  to  Trihiporte,  where  it  is 
usually  possible  to  get  upon  the  ice 
with  less  difficulty  than  lower  down. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  condition  of  the  gla-.^ier  and  the 
form  and  width  of  the  cj'evasses  are 
subject  to  continual  variation,  which  is 
most  rapid  in  fine  weather ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  rely  on  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  guides,  who  by  con- 
stant practice  are  able  to  follow  the 
changing  phases  of  the  ice. 

Above  Trelaporte  is  a  remarkable 
pomt  of  view  fr>>m  a  notch  in  the  face 
of  the  Aiguille  de  Charmoz,  which  is 
known  as  the  Cleft  Station.  The 
ascent  is  decidedly  ditficult,  and  should 
be  attempted  only  by  practised  crags- 
men, and  with  a  trusty  guide.  Readers 
of  Professor  Forbes's  '  Travels '  will 
not  forget  the  extraordinary  escape  of 
an  American  tourist  who  attempted 
alone  to  climt)  these  dangerous  slopes. 

From  Trt'laporte  it  is  necessary  to 
traverse  the  glacier  diagonally  below 
the  junction  of  the  Glacier  de  Lcchaud 
with  the  Glacier  du  Geant.  In  the 
way  the  traveller  crosses  four  medial 
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moraines,  corresponditig  to  as  many 
points  of  junction  between  the  separaie 
ice-stroanis  that  mal^e  nj)  the  ^ier  dc 
Glace,  anil  by  a  slight  detour,  eitiicr  in 
going  or  returning,  he  m;;y  inspect  onf 
of  tlie  Moulins,  which  are  amongst  the 
most  curious  of  gbicier  phenomena. 
(See  Introduction,  Art.  Ghiciers.) 

As  the  traveller  approaches  the 
Glacier  de  Lcchaud,  he  finds,  on  turn- 
ing round,  that  he  has  reached  a  point 
opposite  the  ice-fall  of  the  Glacier  du 
Geant,  descending  from  the  great  central 
valley  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range.  The 
highest  peak  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
adjoining  mass  of  the  Mont  Blanc  de 
Tacul,  are  often  in  view  during  the 
remainder  of  the  excursion.  Advancing 
along  the  Glacier  de  Lcchaud,  it  is 
soon  seen  that  this  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  one  branch,  from  the  N.  base 
of  the  Grandes  Jorasses  and  the  ad- 
joining peaks,  with  the  Glacier  de 
Talefre,  issuing  from  a  narrow  opening 
to  the  E.,  and  forn.ing  a  magnificent 
ice  cataract  before  it  reaches  the  level 
of  the  main  Glacier  de  Lechaud.  To 
gain  the  upper  level  of  the  Glacier  de 
Talefre,  which  is  the  object  of  this 
excursion,  the  course  formerly  followed 
was  to  ascend  the  rocks  of  the  Cou- 
vercle  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Glacier  de 
Talefre,  at  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  du 
Moine,  and  then  follow  an  easy  path 
along  the  base  of  that  peak  till  the  W. 
arm  of  the  Talefre  Glacier  was  crossed 
opposite  the  Jardin,  some  way  above 
the  ice-fall.  The  diminished  fall  of 
winter  snow  during  several  successive 
seasons  has  caused  such  a  subsidence 
in  the  glacier,  that  the  Couvercle  has 
become  very  difficult  of  access,  and  the 
ordinary  way  now  lies  by  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ice-fall  of  the  Talefre 
Glacier,  partly  by  the  ice,  partly  by 
moraine.  At  a  spot  called  Pierre  a 
Beranger,  rude  shelter  for  the  night 
has  been  found  by  recent  explorers. 

The  ideas  excited  by  the  name 
Jardin  may  at  first  cause  some  disap- 
pointment It  is,  in  fact,  a  steep  rock, 
and  in  great  part  bare,  though  here  and 
there  Alpine  flowers  bloom  luxuriantly 


during  the  short  summer,  often  not 
more  than  si.\  weeks,  when  the  sur- 
face is  clear  of  snow,  tlie  lower  part 
being  9,144  ft.,  and  the  summit 
9,833  ft.  above  the  sea.  What  is 
really  impressive  here  is  the  position 
of  this  patch  of  rock  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  that  has  so  little  in  common  "ith 
ordinary  experience.  The  mountaineer 
who  is  used  to  roam  in  the  upper  region 
of  the  Alps,  may  often  find  himself  in 
some  similar  solitude,  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  lower  inhabited  world,  where 
nothing  but  ice,  snow,  and  rocks  meet 
the  eye ;  but  rarely  can  he  see  this 
strange  region  on  so  great  a  scale,  and 
so  completely  isolated  as  here.  The 
distance  in  a  direct  line  to  the  sum- 
mit of  ^lont  Elanc  is  about  9  m.,  and 
throughout  that  distance,  and  c>n  either 
side,  there  is  no  Si)Ot  that  exliihit-s  traces 
of  life,  animal  or  vegetable.  The 
tokens  of  destruction,  the  fall  of  rocks 
or  of  blocks  of  ice,  or  the  gentler 
murmur  of  the  rivulets  that  flow  from 
the  melting  snow,  and  by  their  un- 
eeasing  energy  comjjlete  the  process 
of  decay,  are  the  only  witnesses  to 
the  presence  of  living;  fiirce  in  this  wil- 
derness. The  ridge  NE.  of  the  Jardin, 
extending  from  the  Aiguille  Verte  to 
the  Aiguille  de  Triolet,  one  of  the 
massive  beams  in  the  architecture  of 
the  Mont  Blanc  range,  is  called  Les 
Courted,  and  its  formidably  steep  slopes 
are  often  sought  by  crystal  hunters. 
At  the  S.  corner  of  the  glacier  basin 
rises  the  Aiauille  de  Talefre  (12,287')- 

In  returning  from  the  Jardin  there 
is  usually  time  to  visit  the  Lac  du 
Tacul,  formed  in  summer  by  the  snow- 
water accumulated  between  the  base  of 
tlie  Aiguille  du  Tacul  and  the  glacier. 
This  central  point  of  the  glacier  sys- 
tem has  been  resorted  to  for  a  night 
bivouac  by  Forbes,  Tyndall,  and  other 
explorers,  and  an  interesting  account 
of  a  night  passed  there  is  given  ia 
Mr.  Wills's  'Wanderings  among  the 
High  Alps.' 

5.  Les  Aiguilles  de  Chamouni.  Five 
summits,  all  vi>ible  from  Chamouni, 
overlook  the  middle  portion  of  the  val« 
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ley,  and  separate  it  from  the  parallel  I 
snow-valley  of  the  Glacier  de  Geant. 
Ueckonin;^  from  E.  to  W.,  these  are  the 
Aiguille  de  Charmoz  (11,293'),  -A.  de 
Greppond  (12,044'?),  A.  de  Blaittere 
(11,5;*!'),  A.  du  Plan  (12,051'),  and, 
lastly,  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  (12,608')- 
Several  small  glaciers  descend  in  the 
hollows  at  the  N.  base  of  this  range, 
besides  one  more  considerable,  the  Gla- 
cier des  Pelerins.  An  excursion  now 
frequently  made  is  to  pass  along  the 
base  of  the  Aiguilles,  either  traversing 
the  glaciers,  or  passing  below  them,  and 
descending  by  the  Glacier  des  Pelerins, 
and  along  a  new  path  which  has  been 
made  to  facilitate  the  excursion.  To  a 
mountaineer  this  is  an  easy  and  very 
interesting  expedition,  and  it  is  not  too 
inucli  for  some  enterprising  ladies,  who 
may  ride  a  portion  of  the  way.  It  may 
very  conveniently  be  made  from  the 
Montanvers,  and  is  often  combined  as 
a  second  day's  walk  after  that  of  the 
Jardin  by  those  who  pass  the  night  at 
the  Pavilion.  A  guide  is  necessary. 
Immediately  above  the  village  of  Cha- 
mouni,  and  just  on  a  level  with  the 
Montanvers,  are  the  Chalets  of  Blai- 
tiere  Dessus,  which  may  be  reached  by 
mule-path  in  1  hr.  from  that  place, 
or  in  about  l|  hr.  from  Chamouni. 
Thence  the  mule -path  is  carried  for 
about  J  hr.  past  the  lower  end  of  the 
Glacier  de  JVantillon,  to  the  Lac  Du 
Plan.  From  the  lake  it  is  not  difficult 
to  reach  the  very  base  of  the  Aiguille 
du  Plan,  and  even  to  ascend  some  way 
np  the  steep  rocks.  Mr.  Wills  recom- 
mends those  who  make  this  excursion 
from  the  Montanvers  to  traverse  the 
glaciers  of  Blaitiere  and  Nantillon  in 
preference  to  passing  below  them,  the 
latter  way  involving  some  risk  from 
blocks  of  stone  that  fall  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  The  views  through- 
out tills  excursion  are  varied  and 
grand.  Some  travellers,  instead  of  de- 
scending direct  to  Chamouni,  lengthen 
the  excursion  by  reaching  the  Pierre  de 
rSchelle  at  the  NW.  base  of  the  Aiguille 
du  Midi.     (See  Etc.  G.) 

6.    The  Glacier  des  Bussons  and  Cas- 


cade du  Dard.  The  Glacier  des  Bossons, 
which  descends  directly  in  one  stream, 
without  medial  moraines,  from  the  upper 
part  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  does  not  drain  nearly  so 
extensive  an  area  as  the  Mcr  de  Glace, 
neither  does  it  exhibit  so  fully  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  glacier  existence.  It  is 
necessarily  traversed  by  those  who  go 
from  Chamouni  to  the  Grands  Mulcts, 
and  its  lower  extremity  where  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  valley  is  often  made  the 
object  of  a  short  excursion  from  the 
village,  and,  taken  together  with  the 
pretty  Cascade  du  Dard,  suffices  for  a 
pleasant  afternoon's  stroll.  Both  may, 
iiy  a  slight  detour,  be  taken  by  a  pedes- 
trian in  his  way  through  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Prieure  and  Los  Ouches. 
The  end  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossuns 
reaches  the  valley  about  4  m.  below 
Chamouni,  and  may  be  reached  by  the 
road  or  by  a  path  along  the  S.  side  of 
the  Arve.  The  ice  is  broken  up  into 
pinnacles  of  great  beauty  —  often  more 
than  1.50  ft.  in  height,  which  may  be 
approached  very  nearly.  They  are  best 
seen  on  the  W.  side  of  the  glacier,  and 
instead  of  returning  by  the  same  way, 
it  is  easy  to  cross  the  glacier  in  a  place 
where  it  is  free  from  crevasses. 

It  is  a  walk  of  but  15  min.  from  the 
E.  bank  of  the  glacier  to  the  hamlet  des 
PeleriTis,  a  short  distance  below  the 
Cascade  des  Pelerins,  formerly  much 
visited  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  of  watei  falls.  The  torrent, 
descending  in  a  single  bound,  struck  a 
projecting  mass  of  rock,  and  sprung  out 
anew  with  fresh  vigour  in  the  fashion 
which  is  imitated  on  a  petty  scale  by 
some  artificial  fountains.  The  fall  of 
some  mass  from  above  broke  the  pro- 
jecting rock,  and  spoiled  the  waterfall. 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  nearer 
to  Chamouni,  is  the  Cascade  du  Dard, 
very  ])ictur^squc,  and  better  worth  see- 
ing than  the  Pelerins  in  its  present  con- 
dition. Near  at  hand  is  a  chalet,  where 
bread  and  butter,  strawberries  and 
cream,  cheese  and  wine,  with  crystals 
and  scr.ips  of  minerals,  are  kept  on  sale 
to   tempt   visitors.      Anyone    used    to 
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mountain  walking  may  find  the  way 
buck  to  Chamouui,  but  it  is  possible 
to  ^0  astray. 

The  excursion  to  the  Grands  Mulcts 
is  described  in  Rte.  F.,and  tiiu  Glaciers 
du  Tour  and  d'Argeutierc  are  noticed 
in  Rtes.  L.  and  M.  The  Col  de  IJahne 
and  tlie  Col  de  Voza,  lioth  well  worth  a 
visit,  even  by  those  wlio  may  have  no 
occasion  to  traverse  theni,  will  be  found 
in  ]\tes.  B.  and  H. 

We  now  notice  the  two  excursions 
most  frequently  made  on  tiie  side  of  the 
valley  ot  Chainouni  opposite  to  tlie  range 
of  Mont  Blanc. 

7.  The  riiHjire.  This  is  a  very  easy 
excursion,  involving  an  ascent  of  2jhrs. 
by  a  good  mule-path,  and  a  descent 
which  is  easily  accomplished  in  2  hrs. 
It  is  very  often  made  by  ladies.  A  guide 
is  not  necessary  to  a  pedestrian.  Near 
the  hamlet  of  Les  Praz,  and  just  oppo- 
site to  the  lower  end  of  the  Glacier  des 
Bois,  the  path  turns  to  the  1.  from  the 
cliar-road  at  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  de 
Cliarhuwz,  one  of  the  Aiguilles  liouges. 
Tiie  ascent  lies  at  first  through  a  ravine, 
and  then  amidst  pine  forest  to  an  open 
pasture  called  I'raz  Viola.  From  thence 
1  hr.,  for  the  most  part  through  a  forest 
composed  of  pine  and  larch,  suffices  to 
rcaeli  the  Croix  de Fiegere  (5,y2.i'),  com- 
manding a  general  view  of  tlie  JMont 
Blanc  range,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  from  the  Col  de  Balme  to  the  Col 
de  V'dza.  Being  exactly  opposite  to  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  the  cluster  of  pinnacles 
whose  higliest  summit  is  the  Aiguille 
Verte  is  seen  to  greater  i)crfection  tiian 
from  any  other  easily  accessible  spot  near 
Chamouni.  Close  to  tiie  Fiegere  is  a 
chalet  where  refreshments  are  kept  ready 
for  visitors,  and  where  one  or  two  beds 
may  be  obtained  by  travellers  desiring 
to  explore  tlie  range  of  the  Aiguilles 
l^iiiges.  From  lience  the  Aiguille  (tela 
Gliire,  one  of  the  summits  of  that  ransre, 
may  be  reached  in  4  (?)  hrs.  The 
height  is  abfjut  9,700  ft.,  and  the  view 
is  said  to  be  more  extensive  than  that 
from  the  Brcvcnt.  but  it  is  not  so  well 
]ilaeed  for  a  view  of  the  central  mass  of 
Mout  Blauc.   It  is  quite  possible  to  com-  j 


bine  a  visit  to  the  Fiegere  with  tho 
ascent  of  the  BrOveiit,  but  utiless  a  pro- 
posed new  mule-path  should  be  com- 
pleted, this  is  not  much  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  path  was  extremely  rough 
and  laborious,  and  scarcely  to  be  found 
without  a  guide  —  the  distance  about  3 
hrs. 

8.  TheBrevent.  The  SW.  end  of  the 
range  of  the  Aiguilles  Bouges  is  formed 
by  the  ridge  of  the  Brevent.  The 
summit,  standing  just  o]iposite  to  tlie 
Glacier  des  Bossons  offers  the  very 
tinest  view  of  the  N.  side  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  in  favourable  weather  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  some  think  the 
most  interesting,  excursion  to  be  made 
from  Chamouni.  To  those  not  well 
used  to  mountain  walking,  it  is  a  some- 
what laborious  day's  work  of  8  hrs., 
exclusive  of  halts,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
often  achieved  by  ladies,  who  may  ride 
for  two-thirds  of  tlie  way.  None  but 
practised  mountaineers  should  go  with- 
out a  guide.  Althougli  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  sloping  gently  to  the  N.  and 
N\V.,  the  side  of  the  Brevent  facing 
Chamouni  is  a  precipice  almost  com- 
pletely vertical,  and  the  most  direct  way 
to  reach  the  summit  is  by  the  ridge  to 
the  E.  of  the  summit.  The  ascent  com- 
mences immediately  from  the  Prieure. 
The  mule-path,  after  traversing  some 
open  fields  and  pastures,  mounts  the 
steep  slope  of  the  mountain  by  zig- 
zags, in  {lart  through  forest,  at  inter- 
vals over  open  spaces  that  have  been 
cleared  by  avalanches  and  landslips. 
After  reaching  the  upper  limit  of  trees, 
the  path  leads  to  a  gently  sloping  green 
pasture,  called  Plaiipraz,  where  stands 
a  little  mountain  inn  at  which  many 
halt  for  refreshment,  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  the  mules.  This 
spot,  6,959  ft.  in  hciglit,  commands  a 
magnificent  view,  superior  to  that  from 
the  Fiegere,  and  not  much  interior  to 
that  gained  from  the  siinunit,  and  is 
well  worth  a  visit  by  those  wlio  are 
unable  to  go  farther.  Mules  take  about 
3  hrs.  to  reach  I'lanpraz,  but  a  i)edes- 
tiian,  following  a  more  direct  path  which 
lies  in  great  part  over  slopes  of  debris, 
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or  cutting  off  some  of  the  zigzags  of  the 
mule-track,  may  make  the  ascent  in  2^ 
hrs.,  or  even  less.  From  Planpraz  a 
rocky  path  passes  round  a  projecting 
ridge  of  the  mountain  and  enters  a 
stony  hollow,  leading  in  about  1  hr.  to 
the  base  of  a  very  steep  wall  of  rock, 
traversed  bj'  a  fissure  or  chimney  al)out 
50  ft.  in  height,  which  must  be  climbed 
to  reach  the  upper  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain. Though  the  rock  gives  good  hold 
for  feet  and  hands,  this  is  too  steep  to  bo 
convenient  to  ladies,  and  they  usually 
avoid  the  difficulty  liy  a  circuitous  path, 
longer  by  15  or  20  rain.,  which  joins  the 
other  near  the  top  of  the  Cheminee. 
From  thence  a  gentle  ascent  of  less  than 
^  hr.  leads  to  the  summit,  8,284  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

Amongst  the  numerous  objects  that 
attract  attention,  the  peak  of  Mont  Blanc 
is  preeminent.  Those  who  have  read  with 
eager  interest  the  narratives  of  the  as- 
cent are  anxious  to  follow,  as  they  here 
can  do,  the  whole  course  of,the  ordinary 
route  from  the  Pierre  de  rEclielle  to  the 
summit,  and  they  can  at  tlie  same  time 
study  the  upper  part  of  the  so-called  St. 
Gervais  route  from  the  Aiguille  du  Goiite 
to  the  top.  After  satiating  the  eye  with 
the  contemplation  of  the  snowy  range 
opposite,  the  traveller  should  not  omit 
to  examine  the  I'eaiainder  of  the  pano- 
rama. The  most  prominent  object  to 
the  N.  is  the  13uet,  a  flattened  glacier- 
clad  pyramid  ;  more  to  the  1.,  looking 
across  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Dioza,  is 
the  Col  d'Anterne,  leading  to  Sixt,  fol- 
lowed by  the  range  of  the  Rochers  des 
Fys,  crowned  by  the  Pointe  de  SuUes 
(10,333'),  the  whole  mass  a])pearing — as 
it  is  in  truth — a  gigantic  ruin,  on  which 
the  short  period  of  human  history  has 
worked  notable  change  in  undermining 
many  of  its  highest  towers  and  battle- 
ments. To  the  SW.,  above  the  moun- 
tains of  Beaufort,  one  of  the  peaks  of 
the  Pelvoux  group  is  seen  in  the  far 
distance,  and  comparatively  near  at  hand 
the  Mont  Joli,  a  rival  of  the  Brevent 
(§  12,  lite.  A),  rises  beyond  the  Col  de 
Voza. 
A  variety  of  routes  may  be  taken  to 
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or  from  the  Brevent.  Those  who  in- 
tend ascending  the  Buet  may  go  to  the 
Chalet  de  Villy,  about  3^  hrs.,  where 
they  may  pass  the  night.  If  the  day  bo 
not  too  far  advanced,  an  active  walker 
may  reach  Sixt  by  the  Col  d'Anterne 
(§  17,  Rte.  C)  m'&h  hrs.  An  easier 
course  is  to  descend  to  Servoz  by  the 
gorge  of  the  Dioza,  3  hrs.'  walk,  and 
thence  either  return  to  Chamouni,  or 
follow  the  road  to  Sallanches.  A  cir- 
cuitous but  interesting  wa}',  often  taken 
in  returning  from  the  summit,  passes 
by  the  Lac  du  Brevent,  and  winds  round 
the  western  slopes  of  the  mountain  till 
it  reaches  the  high-road  at  Les  Ouches, 
in  4  hrs.  from  the  summit.  For  all  the 
above-mentioned  routes,  but  especinlly 
to  find  the  way  from  the  Brevent  to  the 
Col  d'Anterne,  it  is  expedient  to  take 
a  guide.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  it  is  a 
better  arrangement  to  gain  the  summit 
of  tlie  Brevent  (if  possible,  early  in  the 
day)  by  any  of  the  above  routes,  and  to 
descend  to  Chamouni,  following  the 
ordinary  path  by  Planpraz.  The  tra- 
veller thus  has  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc 
befoi'e  him  throughout  the  descent,  and 
avoids  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is 
often  inconvenient  in  the  direct  ascent 
from  Chamouni.  Thus  a  pedestrian 
approaching  from  Geneva  may  sleep  at 
Servoz,  ami  take  the  Brevent  on  his  way 
to  Chamouni,  or,  better  still,  if  starting 
from  Sixt,  and  favoured  by  fine  weather, 
he  may  reach  the  Brevent  by  the  Col 
d'Anterne,  9^  hrs. — exclusive  of  halts — 
enjoy  the  marvellous  evening  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  lit  up  by  the  sun  in  the 
western  sky;  and  if  he  should  have  the 
farther  good  fortune  to  conclude  the 
descent  by  moonlight,  when  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  is  seen  to  its  utmost  per- 
fection, he  will  have  enjoyed  a  day 
which  cannot  easily  be  surpassed  for 
grandeur  and  variety. 

The  ascent  of  the  Buet,  though  it 
may  count  as  one  of  the  excursions  to 
be  made  from  Chamouni,  is  included  in 
§  17,  lite.  D. 

Enterprising  mountaineers  may  add 
largely  to  the  above  list  of  excursions 
from  Chamouni.  Mr.  A.  A.  lleilly,  whoso 
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opinion  deserves  the  utmost  weight,  es- 
pecially recommends  the  ascent  of  the 
Aitjuille  des  (riaiuls  Monlels,  above  the 
Glacier  du  Nant  Ulanc.  Among  the 
more  remarkable  exploits  of  adventur- 
ous mountaineers,  the  ascents  of  the 
Aiguille  Verto  and  theGrandes  Jorasscs, 
first  effected  by  3Ir.  E.  Whymper,  -with 
Christian  Aimer  as  leading  guide,  de- 
serve to  be  noted.     See  Kte.  F. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chamouni 
the  botanist  may  gather  most  of  the 
characteristic  species  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gion tliat  grow  on  the  detritus  of  gra- 
nitic rocks,  but  the  flora  is  much  less 
rich  than  in  the  valleys  of  Monte  Rosa, 
where  the  rocks  vary  more  in  mineral 
composition.  To  the  geologist  the  val- 
ley of  the  Dioza  is  interesting  from  the 
fossil  remains  which  abound  on  its  N. 
slopes.  The  anthracite  deposits  of  Cou- 
peaii,  about  40  min.  above  Les  Ouches, 
also  deserve  a  visit. 


EODTE  B. 

CHAMOCNI  TO  COURMAYEUR,  BY  THE 
COL  DU  BOSHOMME. 

Ilrs.'  '.valking     Eng.  miles 

Les  Ouclvs   .        .  15  .■) 

C..I  de  Vniri  .        ,  2  5 

Ci)ntamim'S    .        .  :i  8 

Nant  B'urr.int       .  I5  4§ 

Col  du  Bonhomme  3^  84 

Ch.ipiu  .        .        .  IJ  4i 

Motet      ...  2  5 

Col  de  la  Seigne    .  I J  3f 

Coarmayeur  .        .  4j  12 

1\\  56 

Practicable  for  mules,  and  frequently 
made  by  ladies,  who  usually  sleep  at 
Contamines  and  Chapiu,  making  the 
journey  in  3  days.  Active  jiedestrians 
who  sleep  at  Nant  Bounaut  usually 
take  the  rte.  by  the  Col  di.s  Fours  to 
Jlotet,  1  hr.  shorter  than  the  way  by 
Cha[)iii,  and  reach  Coiirmayeur  in  11 
hrs.'  steady  walking,  exclusive  of  halts. 
This  route  forms  the  most  frequented 
portion  of  the  tour  of  Mont  Blanc,  an 
expedition  often  made  by  visitoi-s  to 
(yhamouni.  Adventurous  mountaineers 
now-a-daysoficn  prefer  one  orothcrof  the 


glacier  passes  described  in  this  section  ; 
but  the  view  from  the  Col  de  la  Srii^ne, 
and  tiie  descent  from  thence  thr:>'i-ii  the 
Alice  Blanche,  will  always  make  that 
part  of  the  })resent  route  attractive  to  the 
true  lover  of  nature.  Except  in  the 
most  settled  weather  it  is  inipnulent, 
even  in  an  experienced  mountaineer,  to 
go  without  a  guide.  In  the  event  of 
clouds  (Ic-eending  upon  the  Bonhomme, 
it  is  almost  impossible  lor  anyone  not 
possessing  minute  local  knowledge  to 
find  the  true  way ;  and  even  in  clear 
weather  it  is  easy  to  go  astray.  It  is 
far  better  to  make  the  rte.  in  the  direc- 
tion here  indicated  rather  than  in  the 
ojjposite  sense,  from.  Counnaycur  to 
Chamouni. 

From  Les  Ouches,  on  the  road  to 
Sallanches,  5  m.  below  the  Prieure,  a 
rough  mule-path  mounts  rather  steeply 
to  the  SW.,  anil,  after  passing  several 
chalets,  attains  the  summit  of  the  Col  de 
Voza  (5,496'),  a  depression  in  the  ridge 
which  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Aiguille  du  Goute,  between  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  and  that  of  Montjoie. 
Nearly  2^  hrs.  are  required  for  the 
ascent,  while  H  hr.  suffices  to  descend 
to  Les  Ouches.  The  Col  lies  between 
the  Mont  Luchat  to  the  SK..  and  the 
Prarion  (6,460')  to  the  N.  If  time  can 
be  spared,  it  is  worth  ■while  to  make  a 
detour  to  the  latter  point,  whirh  com- 
mands a  still  ilner  view.  A  small  inn — 
Pavilion  dc  Bellevue — has  been  built  on 
the  slope  of  the  Mont  Laehat.  in  a  fold 
of  the  ridge  parallel  to,  but  consider- 
ably higher  than,  the  Col  de  Voza, 
rising  5,945  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
position  is  extremely  convenient  for 
mountaineers.  When  first  opened  the 
aharges  were  extortionate,  but  later  re- 
ports have  been  more  favourable.  The 
view  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni  and  the 
Jlont  Blanc  range  is  a  counterpart  to 
that  from  the  Col  de  Balme  (Rte.  H), 
but  not  quite  so  advantageous,  as  the 
Domedu  Goute  conceals  the  highest  part 
of  the  mountain.  The  descent  towards 
tiie  Val  de  Montjoie  lies  along  the 
steep  ridge  of  the  Mont  Laehat, 
which  forms  the   N.  boundary  of  the 
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&ne  Glacier  of  Bionnassaj/.  In  front  the 
view  is  bounded  by  tlie  Mont  Joli,  with 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  de  Veroce  at 
its  base,  and  to  tlie  1.  the  ridge  extend- 
ing from  the  Aiguille  de  Bionnassay  to 
the  Aiguille  de  Tricot  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  glacier  is  the  most  conspi- 
cuous object  in  view.  The  mule-path 
descends  by  Bionnassay,  and  thence  by 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent  to  Bionnay 
(3,192'),  in  the  Val  de  Montjoie,  U  hr. 
from  the  Col  de  Voza,  where  it  joins; 
the  main  track  from  St.  Gervais  to  the' 
(3ol  du  Bonhomme.  The  way  from  Sal- 
lanches  to  Bionnay  is  described  in  Rte. 
C.  It  is  an  easy  walk  of  1|  hr.  from 
Bionnay  to 

Contamines  (Inns  :  H.  du  Bonhomme, 
very  fair).  The  former  Hotel  de  l' Union 
is  closed,  and  a  very  poor  cabaret  has 
now  assumed  the  name.  A  pedestrian 
may  save  :j-  hr.  by  taking  a  path  to  the 
1.  in  descending  from  the  Col  de  Voza 
a  little  before  reaching  Bionnassisy,  and 
crossing  the  torrent  by  a  wooden  bridge 
a  little  below  the  spot  where  it  issues 
from  the  glacier.  From  thence  a  path 
lies  chiefly  across  meadows  to  Cliampel, 
and  joins  the  main  track  to  Contamines 
at  the  hamlet  of  Tresse.  By  this  way 
Contamines  is  reached  in  2^  hrs.  from 
the  Pavilion  de  Bellevue.  Contamines 
(3,944')  lies  at  the  \V.  base  of  the  Mont 
Joli  (§  12,  Rte.  A),  which  may  be 
reached  from  hence,  and  will  be  more 
often  visited  when  it  is  known  to  be  a 
■worthy  rival  of  the  Bravent  and  the 
Cramont.  In  the  opposite  direction  the 
Olucier  d'Armenccttcs,  lying  in  a  grand 
amphitheatre  crowned  by  the  Aiguille 
de  Miage  and  the  Aiguille  de  Berenger, 
has  apparently  shrunk  within  dimen- 
sions much  smaller  than  its  former 
limits.  For  the  way  to  Courmayeur 
by  the  Col  de  Tondu,  a  course  strongly 
recommended  to  mountaineers,  see 
Ttte  D. 

Half  a  m.  beyond  Contamines  a  path 
descends  to  the  rt.,  to  the  Sanctuary  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorge,  frecjuented  in 
August  by  many  pilgrims  ;  while  the 
main  track  keeps  to  the  rt.  b.mk  of  the 
Bonnant,  or  Bou  Nant,  and  after  mount- 
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ing  a  steep  and  rough  slope  of  tlie 
valley,  crosses  the  torrent  by  a  stone 
bridge,  and,  traversing  an  Alpine  pas- 
ture, reaches  the  chalets  of  Nant  Bouf' 
rant  (4,560').  There  is  here  a  little 
mountain  inn,  not  uncomfortable,  but 
extortionate  charges — make  your  bar- 
gain. It  is  the  common  halting-place  for 
those  who  make  the  journey  in  two  days. 
There  is  a  tine  fall  of  tlie  Bonnant  be- 
low the  bridge  which  is  crossed  to  reach 
the  chalets,  and  a  still  finer  one  rather 
higher  on  the  branch  of  that  stream 
coming  from  the  glacier  of  Trelatete, 
which  is  in  sight  of  the  chalets.  (See 
Kte.  D.) 

Above  Nant  Bourrant  the  path  to  the 
Col  du  Bonhomme  traverses  a  wood 
before  reaching  the  hamlet  of  La 
Barmaz,  where  a  tired  traveller  may 
find  a  bed  for  the  night.  From  hence 
a  path  mounts  W.  to  the  Enclave 
de  la  Fenetre,  a  pass  leading  to  St. 
Maxinie  de  Beaufort  by  the  valley  ot 
Haute  Luce  (§  12,  Rte.  E).  Here  the 
massive  tower  of  rock  called  the  Tcte  du 
Bonhomme  (10,138')  comes  into  view, 
and  to  the  1.  the  similar  but  rather 
lower  summit  called  La  Femme  du  Bon- 
homme (9,908').  The  track  now  mounts 
through  a  narrow  strait  in  the  valley, 
and  then,  passing  some  vast  moraines  of 
ancient  glaciers,  ascends  amidst  debris 
to  an  open  space  where,  near  a  little 
lake  (5,892'),  stand  the  chalets  of  Mont 
Jovet,  1^  hr.  from  Nant  Bourrant. 
Bread,  wine,  and  ordinary  chalet  fare 
are  to  be  had  here,  and  tired  travellers 
sometimes  pass  the  night ;  but  the  pro- 
vision for  their  accommodation  is  in 
every  way  scanty.  Having  now  passed 
beyond  the  region  of  tree  vegetation, 
the  valley  assumes  a  wilder  and 
sterner  aspect.  A  short  but  steep 
ascent  leads  to  another  step  in  the 
valley,  a  plateau  called  Plan  des  Dames 
(6,523'),  where  a  large  pile  of  stones 
marks  a  spot  consecrated  by  a  vague 
popular  tradition  that  tells  of  a  great 
lady  and  her  suite  who  all  perished 
here  in  a  snow-storm.  Another  ascent, 
longer  than  the  last,  leads  in  about  40 
min.  to  what  appears  to  be  the  desired 
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col;  but  on  rcachino;  the  summit,  which 
lies  between  the  Tete  du  Bonhomme 
and  the  Aiguille  de  Rousselette  (9,843'), 
it  is  seen  that  the  pass  which  does  in 
truth  lie  between  those  summits  turns 
sharply  to  the  W.,  and  descends  through 
the  Vallon  de  lu  Gitta  to  St.  Maxime  de 
Beaufort  (§  12,  lite.  F).  It  is  still  a 
distance  of  1  hr.  across  barren  stony 
slopes,  usually  flecked  with  patches  of 
snow,  to  the  true  pass.  Tliis  portion  of 
the  rte.  is  much  exposed  to  storms,  and 
except  in  the  most  settled  weather  it  is 
highly  imprudent  to  pass  without  a 
guide.  The  fate  of  two  Englishmen 
who  perished  here  in  a  snow-storm  in 
September  18-30,  is  still  quoted  as  a 
warning  to  travellers 

The  Col  du  Bonhomme  (8,195', 
Forbes),  marked  by  a  large  cross. 
is  the  watershed  between  the  basin  ol 
the  Arve  and  that  of  the  Isere.  Tlie 
view  is  not  so  extensive  as  might  l)e 
expected;  the  fine  peak  of  the  Mont 
Pourri  is  full  in  view,  but  Mont  Blanc 
is  shut  out  by  the  heights  of  the  1.  of 
the  Col.  To  pass  from  the  Col  da 
Bonhomme  to  the  Alice  Blanche  is 
not  so  easy  an  operation  as  it  appears 
to  be  upon  the  map.  The  gorge 
which  lies  at  the  S.  side  descends 
by  Bonneval  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice 
(§  12,  Rte.  F).  but  rather  more  than 
3,000  ft  below  the  Co!,  at  the  poor 
hamlet  of  Chapiu,  it  is  joined  at  an 
acute  angle  by  the  stream  which  flows 
to  the  Isere  from  the  W.  side  of  the 
Col  de  la  Seigne.  The  mule-track 
descends  to  Chapiu  (4,974')  with  two 
inns — H.  du  Soleil,  clean  and  reason- 
able, good  wine  ;  and  Repos  des  Voya- 
geiirs — and  then  reascends  to  Motet 
(6.004')  through  a  barren  and  dreary 
glen,  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
entire  route.  The  pedestrian  may 
choose  between  this  and  three  other 
shorter  routes.  Of  these  the  most  often 
used,  lying  N.  of  the  Cime  des  Fours 
(l-2.615';isby  the  Co/ f/w Four.* (8,892'), 
reached  by  a  path  mounting  to  the  1. 
from  the  Col  du  Bonhomme.  The  de- 
scent thence  to  Motet  is  rather  steep 
and  fatiguing  but  in  fine  weather  it  is 
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much  to  be  preferred.being  shorter  by  1  hr. 
than  the  mule-path  by  Chapiu.  There  is 
.1  little-used  path  intermediate  between 
the  two  already  mentioned,  which  crosses 
the  ridge  at  a  point  lower  than  the 
Col  des  Fours,  and  joins  the  track  from 
Chapiu  at  a  group  of  chalets  called  Ha- 
raeau  du  Glacier,  ^  hr.  below  Motet, 
where  all  these  paths  converge.  There 
are  two  chalets,  or  rather  mountain 
inns,  at  Motet,  poor  and  uncomfortable, 
murh  inferior  to  those  at  Chapiu.  A 
more  direct  way  than  either  of  those 
above  mentioned  is  by  the  Col  (T En- 
claves. This  lies  between  the  Tete 
d'Enclaves  and  the  Mont  Tondu.  It 
may  be  reached  from  the  Plan  des 
Dames  by  mounting  somewhat  N.  of  E. 
to  the  Lacs  Jovet,  small  lakes  formed 
by  ancient  moraines.  The  col  is  reached 
by  a  steep  ascent  over  piles  of  debris. 
Below  it  on  the  S.  side  is  a  snow-bed 
above  a  little  lake,  and  to  the  1.  a 
ridge  from  the  Mont  Tondu,  locally 
called  Les  Lancettes.  A  rapid  descent 
leads  to  Motet  in  4  lirs.,  from  Nant 
BouiTant. 

Ascending  steadily  for  Ij  hr,  from 
Motet,  the  traveller  reaches  the  sum- 
mit of  the  C'd  de  la  Seigne  (8,327'),  and 
here  the  fatiguing  and  not  ver\-  inte- 
resting way  that  has  been  toiled  over 
for  the  preceding  5  or  6  hrs.  is  rewarded 
by  a  view  of  extraordinary  grandeur 
along  the  S.  side  of  the  range  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  IMedraontese  counterpart 
of  the  valley  of  Chamouni  is  undoubt- 
edly more  imposing  and  more  impressive 
than  its  Savoyard  rival.  The  S.  face  of 
the  Mont  Blanc  range  includes,  besides 
the  actual  summit,  most  of  the  highest 
secondary  peaks,  and  between  them 
there  is  but  one  opening,  the  Col  de 
•Miage  (Rte.  E)— whicii  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  ridge.  To  the  left  of  the  spectator 
are  the  Aiguille  du  Glacier  {\2,579'),  and 
beyond  it  the  Aiguille  de  Trelitcte 
(12,907').  The  last-named  peak  has 
borne  various  names — e.g..  Aiguille  de 
I'Allee  Blanche,  Petit  Mont  Blanc  &c. 
It  has  three  points,  of  which  the  central 
and  highest  was   attained  in  184G    by 
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]\rr.  A.  A.  Reilly  in  7j  hrs.  from  the 
liac  de  Combal.  Tliis  is  followed  by 
the  wide  opening  through  which  the 
<jlacier  de  Miage  descends  into  the 
valley,  and  then  the  eye  rests  on 
the  central  mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  here 
seen  as  a  dome  of  snow  sustained  by 
three  enormous  buttresses  of  rock.  The 
nearest  of  these  is  the  Mont  Broyliu 
(13,091').  beyond  this  is  the  Mont 
Ilouge,  and  the  third  is  the  Mont  Peteret, 
a  granite  pinnacle  of  the  boldest  form, 
somewhat  more  detached  than  the 
others  from  the  main  mass,  and  which 
remains  prominent  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  objects  in  view  throughout  the 
descent  to  Courmaycur.  Among  the 
more  distant  sunmiits  of  the  range  the 
Aiguille  du  Geant  and  the  Grandes 
Jorasses  arc  prominent.  At  the  end  of 
the  long  vista  is  the  Col  de  Ferrex,  and 
beyond  it  rise  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
VClan  and  the  Grand  Combin.  To  the 
rt.  the  ranges  of  the  Cramont  and  the 
Mont  de  la  Saxe,  broken  hy  the  gap 
through  which  the  Dora  escapes  towards 
the  SE.,  run  parallel  to  the  great  range  of 
Mont  Blanc.  The  valley  between  these 
ranges,  whose  whole  length  now  extends 
beneath  the  traveller's  feet,  is  properly 
called  La  Lex  Blanche  ;  but  it  seems 
now  impossible  to  change  the  received 
spelling  adopted  by  modern  writers  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  etymology,  and 
tlie  name  Allie  Blanche  is  applied  to 
the  whole,  although  the  portion  which 
descends  from  the  Col  de  Ferrex  to 
Entreves  is  also  known  by  the  name 
Val  Ferrex,  as  well  as  that  which  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Col  descends 
to  Orsieres. 

In  descending  from  the  Col  de  la 
Seigne  several  rare  plants  may  be 
gathered,  and  amongst  others  llanun- 
ciiliis  parnassifolius.  Lower  down 
Hagueninia  tanacetifoUa  and  Achillea 
iiiacrophylla  are  rather  common.  About 
1  hr.  below  the  Col  are  the  higiiest 
chalets  (6,.595'),  where  milk  may  be 
obtained.  Having  left  behind  on  the 
1.  the  Glacier  de  I'Extelette,  the  more 
considerable  Glacier  de  I' Alice  Blanche 
now    comes    into  view.      Another  hr. 


or  less  leads  down  to  the  level  of  the 
Lac  de  Combal  (5,774'),  which  receives 
the     torrents    from    both    the    above- 
named  glaciers.     This  lake  is  retained 
by   a  massive    embankment   of    great 
antiquity,  with    sluices  which  regulate 
the  outflow  of  the  stream,  the  principal 
source   of    the  Dora  Baltea.      A  path 
turning    to    the    rt.    above    the    lake 
leads   to   Courmayeur,    by  the   Col   de 
Ciiecruit,    but    nothing    is   gained    by 
taking  that  way,  which  is  on  the  whole 
less  interesting  than  the  regular  track, 
though  it  is  recommended  to  those  who 
make  an  excursion  from  Courmayeur 
to    the  lake.     Below  the  embankment 
above-mentioned  the  mule-track  crosses 
to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dora,  and  con- 
tinues  for   nearly    1    hr.    between   the 
stream    and     the    enormous     moraine 
which  conceals  from  view  the  Glacier  de 
Miage.      This   great   glacier   occupies 
for  a  considerable  distance  nearly  the 
entire  breadth  of  the   valley,  and  it  is 
only  when    the  path  enters    upon    the 
pastures  near  the  Chalet  de  la  Visaille, 
below  its  lower  extremity,  that  it  comes 
fully  into   view.     The   portion   of   the 
Allee  Blanche  extending  from  hence  to 
Entreves  is    sometimes    called    Val  de 
Vent.      The    pine    forests    which    now 
clothe  the  slopes  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
valley,  and  the  more  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, present  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  wild  and  somewhat  dreary  character 
of  the   scener}^  throughout    the    long 
space  from  Nant  Bourrant.     Advanc- 
ing down  the  valley,  and  passing  oppo- 
site  the   Mont   Peteret,    the    beautiful 
Glacier  de  la  Brenva  comes  into  view, 
and  is  too  well  deserving  of  examination 
to   be    fully  appreciated    by  a  passing 
traveller  ;  it  is  more  fully  noticed  below. 
At  the  point  where  the  glacier  com- 
pletely   traverses  the  valley,   bridging 
over  the  stream   and  abutting  againht 
the  rocks  on  the  S.  side,  the  path  passes 
by  the  chapel  of   Notre   Dame    de   la 
Guerison,  and  winding. round  the  base 
of  the  Mont  Chetif,   reaches  the   point 
where  the  Dora,  now  grown  to  a  river  • 
after  uniting  in  the  two   torrents    that 
descend  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  and 
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the  Col  dc  Ferrex  the  dr.iinage  of  at 
least  twenty  glaciers,  escapes  through 
the  portal  opened  to  tlic  S.  between 
the  ilont  Che  tit'  and  the  Mont  dc  la 
Saxe.  After  crossing  the  Dora  by 
u  wooden  bridge,  the  path  reaches  tiie 
baths  of  La  Saxe,  near  to  which  is  the 
Hotel  dii  Mont  Blanc,  commanding  a 
finer  view  than  Courmayeur,  and  nearer 
to  most  of  tiie  objects  of  interest.  It 
was  formerly  pretty  well  kept  and 
cheaper  than  the  hotels  at  Courmayeur, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  management  has 
fallen  off,  while  the  prices  have  in- 
creased. About  I  m.  from  La  Saxe, 
and  4  hrs-'  steady  walking  from  the 
Col  dc  la  Seigne,  is 

CouRJiAYKUR  (Inns  :  Hotel  Royal; 
Angelo;  both  well  managed  and  com- 
fortable, prices  rather  high  for  Pied- 
mont, but  less  than  at  Chamouni  ; 
visitors  remaining  some  time  pay  a 
fixed  moderate  charge  for  rooms  and 
living  ;  H.  dc  I'Union,  second-rate),  a 
large  village,  much  frequented  in  sum- 
mer by  \i.-.itors  from  Turin,  who  seek 
here  mountain  air,  fine  scener}',  or  the 
mineral  waters,  of  which  several  springs 
exist  near  the  village.  In  addition  to 
these,  it  has  become  of  late  years  a 
frequent  resort  of  English  and  other 
foreign  tourists,  who  have  discovered 
here  a  rival  to  Chamouni.  ThouLrli 
higher  than  that  village,  being  about 
4,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  climate  is 
considerably  warmer,  but  if  in  fine 
weather  the  days  are  hot,  the  nights  are 
always  cool.  Several  of  the  excursions 
within  easy  reach  may  rival,  if  they  do 
not  excel,  those  equally  accessible  from 
Cliamouni,  and  for  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  Mont  Blanc  range  theCramont  may 
well  dispute  precedence  with  the  Bre- 
vent ;  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  that  range  already  alluded 
to,  it  is  far  more  difiicult  from  this  side 
to  gain  access  to  the  upper  snow  region, 
and  aspiring  mountaineers  will  probably 
continue  to  look  on  Chamouni  as  the 
best  head -quarters  for  the  explorer  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

In  respect  to  guides,  Courmayeur  is 
far  behind  Chamouni,  there  being  few 


men  at  all  worthy  to  rank  for  general 
I  iutelligeuce  and  information,  or  the 
special  qualifications  of  skill  and  intre- 
I  pidity,  with  the  better  Chamouni  guides. 
]  It  has.  nevertheless,  been  ihought  good 
policy  to  assimilate  the  system  to  that 
at  Chamouni,  both  as  to  the  tariff  of 
charges  and  other  details.  It  is,  of 
course,  easy  for  the  holder  of  an  in- 
ferior article  to  ask  the  same  price  that 
is  paid  for  the  better  one,  but  the  con- 
trivance is  not  likely  to  be  long  suc- 
cessful, or  it  would  be  more  generally 
practised.  There  are  many  men  at 
Courmayeur  quite  suitable  for  ordin.iry 
excursions,  but  very  few  worth  t;iking 
on  expeditions  of  real  diflBculty.  Julien 
Grange  (called  Laberge)— very  good — 
Valentin  Rey  (now  rather  too  old). 
Otto  Bion,  and  M.  Perrand  are  the 
best  ;  H.  Gratien,  and  Joseph  Perrod 
are  also  recommended. 

Courmayeur  stands  at  the  natural 
termination  of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  called, 
between  St.  Didier  and  Eutreves,  Vat 
d'Enlreves,  and  the  only  easy  access  is 
by  the  carriage-road  which  descends  to 
Aosta.  Travellers  who  take  the  dili- 
gence from  Aosta  to  St.  Didier  (§  15, 
lite.  A)  are  forwarded  in  lighter  car- 
riages to  Courmayeur,  a  distance  of 
about  3  m.,  but  all  the  way  up  hill,  so 
that  a  pedestrian  loses  no  time.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Courma- 
yeur, not  to  speak  of  the  surroundii:g 
mountains,  produces  some  interesting 
plants,  such  as  Sisymbrium  altissimuin, 
Silene  vuilenia,  Scutetlurid  alpina,  &c. 

In  appreciating  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  Courmayeur  as  head- 
(juarters  for  tourists,  it  is  right  to  say 
that  the  view  from  the  village  is  far 
more  limited  than  from  Chamouni.  The 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  concealed  by 
the  comparatively  insignificant  Alont 
Chetif,  and  none  of  the  higher  summits 
of  the  range  are  in  sight. 

In  eimnierating  the  chief  excursions 
to  be  made  from  Courmayeur,  it  nuiy  be 
observed,  that  the  district  has  been  far 
less  thoroughly  explored  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chamouni,  and  an  active 
mountaineer  may  doubtless  cut  out  for 
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himself  many  new  expeditions.  One 
of  these,  especially  deserving  attention, 
is  the  ascent  of  the  Grande  Rossere 
(10,905'),  the  highest  point  in  the 
range,  extending  ENE.  from  Cour- 
mayeur.  From  its  position  this  must 
be  the  best  point  for  a  survey  of  the 
least  known  part  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
range — that  between  the  Mont  Dolent 
and  the  Aiguille  du  Geant. 

1.  Glacier  de  la  Breriva.  This  beau- 
tiful glacier  descends  from  the  upper- 
most shelves  and  plateaux  of  Mont 
Blanc  directly  to  the  Allee  Blanche. 
Until  within  the  last  three  years  it  com- 
pletely barred  the  valley,  giving  passage 
to  the  torrent  through  a  vault  beneath 
the  ice,  and  abutting  against  the  op- 
posite wall  of  rock.  It  appeared, 
indeed,  that  at  no  distant  period  it  had 
reached  nearly  to  the  junction  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Dora  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mont  Chetif ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  within  the  last  50  j'ears  it  rose  so 
high  against  the  opposite  slope  as  to 
ruin  the  foundations  of  the  little  Chapel 
of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Guerison,  stand- 
ing beside  the  path  to  the  Col  de  la 
Seigne.  Although  a  general  falling  ofiF 
in  the  glaciers  of  the  Pennine  chain 
hns  been  observed  of  late  years,  none 
other  has  shrunk  to  nearly  so  great  an 
extent.  Between  1857  and  1866  the 
writer  estimated  the  space  over  which 
the  glacier  had  retired  at  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  but  he  is  informed 
that  it  has  retired  at  least  an  equal 
distance  during  the  last  three  years,  j 
Though  the  traveller  can  no  longer 
reeognise  the  description  given  by 
Forbes,  nor  the  notice  contained  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  he  will  find 
it  interesting  to  visit  the  glacier  in  its 
present  shrunk  condition.  The  best 
way  is  to  follow  a  track  from  the  village 
of  Entreves  which  leads  to  the  lateral 
moraine  on  the  1.  bank,  and  then  cross 
the  glacier  diagonally  towards  the  Mont 
J'i'teief,  which  towers  in  the  most  de- 
fiant fashion  above  the  middle  region 
ct  the  glacier.  It  is  possible,  and  worth 
t':'P  tnuible.  to  approach  very  near  to 
it3  base,  and  beautiful  as  are  many  of 


the  Aiguilles  on  the  side  of  Chamouni, 
none  for  grandeur  can  surpass  this. 
On  its  ledges,  safe  from  the  approach 
of  human  foot,  the  writer  has  counted 
thirty-seven  chamois  in  a  single  herd. 
The  best  way  to  complete  the  excur- 
sion is  to  cross  the  huge  rt.  moraine, 
that  formerly  crossed  the  valley  like 
an  enormous  railway  embankment,  at 
a  point  rather  high  up  where  it  will 
give  less  trouble,  and  then  descend  an 
easy  slope  amid  clumps  of  pines  to  a 
place  where  a  bridge  over  the  Dora 
enables  the  traveller  to  join  the  mule- 
path  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne. 

Moderate  walkers  may  very  well 
ascend  to  the  point  on  the  1.  bank,  be- 
low the  upper  ice-fall  of  the  Brenva, 
chosen  for  a  bivouac  in  the  arduous 
ascent  to  the  Corridor  (Rte.  G). 

2.  Col  de  Cherruit  (6.542').  Those 
who  do  not  intend  to  cross  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne,  should  nevertheless  make  the 
summit  of  that  pass  the  object  of  a 
day's  excursion  from  Courmayeur,  or,  if 
that  be  too  fatiguing,  should  at  least 
visit  the  Lac  de  Combal.  For  that 
purpose  they  will  do  well  to  vary  their 
route,  following  a  mule-path  over  the 
Col  de  Checruit,  between  the  Mont 
Chetif  and  the  Cramont.  Crossing  the 
Dora  opposite  the  village,  the  mule-path 
follows  the  1.  bank  of  a  torrent  for  ^  m., 
and  then  mounts  the  side  of  the  ravine 
by  steep  zigzags  to  a  little  oratory 
perched  on  a  rock.  The  way  then  lies 
over  gently  sloping  pastures  to  the  Col, 
about  2  hrs.  from  Courmayeur.  From 
the  Col,  or,  better  still,  from  a  rock  to  the 
rt.,  there  is  a  noble  view  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  Allee  Blanche.  One  path 
descends  directly  through  the  pine 
forest,  but  it  is  a  better  plan  to  keep  to 
tiie  1.  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  by 
a  rougher  path  that  falls  into  the  valley 
a  little  above  the  Lac  de  Combal.  The 
latter  path  is  not  well  traced,  and  may 
require  a  guide.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  agood  view  of  the  Glacier  de 
Miage,  which  is  not  otherwise  well  seen. 

3.  The  Mont  Chetif  (7,671').  also 
called  Mont  Dolina,  and  Pain  de  Sucre, 
is  the  dome-shaped,  isolated  eminence, 
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conspicuous  from  Courmayeur  because 
it  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  main  mass 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Following  the  above- 
mentioned  mule-path  to  the  Col  de 
Checruit,  a  path  turns  ofiF  to  the  rt.  ^  hr. 
before  the  Col.,  and  leads  in  H  hr.,  or 
3  hrs.  from  Courmayeur,  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  commanding  a  noble 
view,  nearly  equal  to  that  from  the 
Cramont,  and  far  easier  of  access. 

4.  The  Cramont.  The  principal  sum- 
mit of  the  range  separating  the  Allee 
Blanche  from  the  valley  of  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  is  the  Cramont  (corrupted  from 
Grand  Mont).  Its  position,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
is  a  counterpart  of  that  of  the  Brovent 
in  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  The  view 
of  Mont  Blanc  is  at  least  as  fine,  and  in 
addition  the  panorama  includes  the 
chief  peaks  of  the  Pennine  and  Graian 
Alps.  The  side  of  the  Cramont,  facing 
Courmayeur,  is  extremely  steep,  if  not 
absolutely  inaccessible.  The  usual 
way  requires  a  considerable  detour,  and 
is  long,  but  not  very  fatiguing.  Mules 
may  be  taken  to  within  li  hr.  of  the 
summit.  It  is  well  to  start  very  early 
to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the 
ascent,  and  to  gain  time  for  thorough 
enjoyment  of  the  scenerj'.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  commence  in  a  manner  always 
distasteful  to  the  mountaineer,  by  de- 
scending for  3  m.  to  St.  Didier.  It  is 
possible  to  avoid  the  road  and  follow  a 
path  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Doire, 
but  this  is  so  rough  that  it  involves  some 
loss  of  time.  From  St.  ];)idier  the  road 
to  the  Little  St.  Bernard  (§  15,  Kte.  A) 
is  followed  for  ^  hr.,  and  then  a  path 
strikes  off  to  the  rt.  among  larches,  and 
mounts  gradually  for  2  hrs.,  passing 
several  chalets.  On  reaching  the  limit 
of  the  larch,  which  is  here  at  6,800  ft., 
the  ascent  becomes  too  steep  for  mules, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  way  must 
be  made  on  foot,  chiefly  up  rather 
steep  parched  slopes  of  grass  not  very 
troublesome  to  mount,  but  requiring 
caution  in  the  descent.  1^  hr.  more, 
or  4  hrs.  from  St.  Didier,  suffice  to 
reach  the  summit  (9,059'),  consisting 
ot  sligluly  inclined  slabs  of  rock,  which 


on  the  side  facing  Mont  Blanc  project 
a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  the  precipi- 
tous face  of  the  mountain.  The  view 
has  been  deservedly  celebrated  by  Saus- 
sure,  Forbes,  and  all  other  travellers 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
the  summit  in  favourable  weather.  If  ic 
be  allowable  to  note  a  delect  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  scene  so  ma^niiticent,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Mont  CliOtif  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  Cramont 
itself  prevent  the  eye  tiom  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  Allee  Blanche,  and  thus, 
ahiiough  tiie  height  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  Bre\ent  or  the 
Mont  Joli,  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
not  here  seen  to  spring  out  of  a  valley 
relatively  so  deep  or  so  well  defined.  3 
hrs.  sufliee  for  the  descent  to  St.  Didier. 
On  reaching  the  point  where  the  mule- 
path  comes  to  an  end,  a  practised  crags- 
man may  descend  direct  to  Courma- 
yeur; not  much  time  is  saved,  but  he 
gains  the  pleasing  excitement  of  a  stiff 
scramble. 

The  ascent  of  the  Cramont  is  some- 
times taken  in  the  way  from  Cour- 
mayeur to  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  by 
travellers  intending  to  sleep  there  or  at 
Bourg  St.  Maurice  (§  15,  Kte.  A). 

'  The  traveller  who  proposes  to  make 
a  visit  to  the  Cramont  a  part  of  his 
day's  journey  to  St.  Maurice,  should 
start  very  early,  and  direct  that  the 
mules,  if  he  take  any,  should,  from 
where  he  left  them,  be  sent  across  the 
pasturages,  to  chalets  which  he  in  his 
way  to  the  village  of  La  Balme.  He 
will  thus  gain  time  in  ascending  the 
valley,  though  the  descent  to  the  ham- 
let of  Elevii,  down  a  steep  and  rugged 
path  over  loose  stones,  is  fatiguing. 
La  Balme  is  in  the  valley,  about  an 
hour's  walk  above  where  the  path  up 
throujrh  the  forest  leads  to  the  Cramont ; 
and  there  is  no  object  of  interest  missed 
between  the  two  j)laces.' — [iL] 

5.  The  Mont  de  la  Saxe,  rising  NE. 
of  Courmayeur,  commands  a  view  of 
the  Grandes  Jorasses  and  the  adjoining 
peaks,  which  is  even  superior  to  that 
from  the  Cramont.  It  is  easily  reached 
in  2i  or  3  hrs.,  and  well  deser\es  a  vibit. 
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'After  passing  the  baths  of  La  Saxe,  the 
track  to  the  rt.,  leading  into  tlie  Val 
Ferrex,  is  followed  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  tiie  ascent  begins  by  an  easy 
path,  which  gradually  reaches  the  sum- 
mit ;  this  is  a  sort  of  undulating  plateau, 
in  which  no  single  point  much  over- 
looks the  rest.' — [M.]  The  summit, 
called  Troftse.  Blanc  (8,43;-/),  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  ridge,  commands  a  wider  view. 

6.  The  Mont  Carniel,  also  called 
Mont  Corniet,  and  Mont  Merou,  lies 
about  due  W.  of  Courmayeur  in  the 
range  whose  highest  sumnut  is  the 
Grande  Rossero.  It  is  fully  1,000  ft. 
higher  than  tiie  Mont  de  la  Saxe,  and 
about  on  a  level  with  the  Cramoiit.  The 
ascent  is  here  pointed  out  as  deserving- 
attention,  and  information  respt;ctiug  it 
is  desired. 

7.  The  Col  du  G^ant,  leading  from 
Courmayeur  to  Chamouni,  is  described 
in  Rte.  F.  Those  who  do  not  intend 
crossing  the  pass  may  make  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  excursion  to  the 
summit,  returning  in  the  afternoon  to 
Courmayeur.  Practised  mountaineers 
may,  in  settled  weather,  find  the  way 
without  a  guide,  but  a  solitary  traveller 
should  on  no  account  attempt  to  descend 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  pass,  as  there  is 
usually  a  concealed  crevasse  a  short 
distance  below  the  Col. 


Route  C. 

8a1.lanches  to  contamines  ^nd 
coukmayeur,  by  st.  gervais. 

i\  lirs.'  walking  to  Contamines. 

The  large  majority  of  foreigners  who 
reach  Sallanches  from  Geneva,  are 
bound  for  Chamouni,  and  follow  the 
road  described  in  Rte.  A,  but  many 
visitors  from  Sallanches,  approach  the 
baths  of  St.  Gervais,  and  some  moun- 
taineers have  found  the  village  of  St. 
Gervais,  about  a  mile  above  the  baths, 
to  be  convenient  head-quarters  for  ex- 


ploring the  W.  side  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Travellers  bound  for  the  S.  side  of 
M<mt  Blanc,  who  have  already  visited 
Chamouni,  may  go  by  St.  Gervais  to 
Contamines,  or  even  Nant  Bourrant,  in 
one  day  from  Geneva,  and  so  gain 
Courmayeur  on  the  second  long  day. 

The  new  road  to  Chamouni  will  ap- 
proach near  to  St.  Gervais,  but  mean- 
while there  is  a  good  char-road  from 
Sallanches  to  the  baths,  a  distance  of 
6  miles — cost  of  a  char,  5  or  6  fr.  The 
road  keeps  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain at  some  distance  from  the  Avre, 
leaving  on  the  rt.  the  road  which 
mounts  by  Combloux  to  Megeve  (§  12, 
Rte.  A).  On  the  slope  below  the  first 
of  those  villages,  and  near  Domency, 
are  a  profusion  of  erratic  blocks  depo- 
sited there  by  the  ancient  glacier;  and 
near  to  the  baths  of  St.  Gervais  the  re- 
mains of  a  gigantic  moraine,  partly  cut 
away  by  torrents,  well  deserve  exami- 
nation. After  passing  the  Bonnant, 
just  where  it  i^sues  from  the  valley  of 
Montjoie,  one  road,  turning  sharp  to  the 
1.,  leads  to  Chede,on  the  direct  way  from 
Sallanches  to  Chamouni  (Rte.  A),  and 
another  mounts  the  hill  to  the  village  of 
St.  Gervais.  A  traveller  who  has  engaged 
a  char  to  the  village  need  not  pass  by 
the  baths,  but  it  is  shorter  for  a  pedes- 
trian to  keep  the  lower  road,  which  leads 
in  ^  lir.  from  the  bridge  to  the  Baths 
of  St.  Gervais  (2,067'),  standing  in  a 
picturesque  situation  in  the  rocky  gorge 
of  the  Bonnant.  For  the  extent  and 
completeness  of  the  buildings  and  their 
appurtenances,  they  surpass  all  similar 
establishments  in  Savoy.  The  edifice 
comprises  a  large  central  pile  connected 
on  either  side  with  two  wiugs,  to  which 
large  additions  have  been  lately  made, 
and  the  establishment  is  designed  to 
accommodate  no  less  than  450  guests, 
with  several  large  public  rooms  for 
dinner,  conversation,  dancing,  and 
music.  There  is  besides  a  considerable 
library  and  a  collection  of  natural 
history,  antiquities,  &c.  The  charge 
for  persons  reniaining  en  pension  is  8 
fr.  a  day.  A  few  years  ago  there  were 
many  complainis  of  the  management, 
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but  recent  reports  are  satisfactory. 
Families  intending  to  stay  here  should 
secure  rooms  beforehand,  or  thoy  may 
be  disappointed.  Of  the  two  ])rincipai 
springs,  one  is  warm  and  sulphureous, 
tlie  other  chalybeate.  The  ascent  of  the 
IMontJoli  maybe  made  in  4i  hrs.  from 
the  Baths. 

A  rather  steep  path,  much  shorter 
than  the  char-road,  and  commanding 
fine  views,  leads,  in  20  min.,  direct  from 
the  Baths  to  the  village  of 

S{.  Gprrais  (Inns  :  H.du  Mont  Joli, 
very  well  kept,  pension  6  fr.  day ; 
H.  de  Geneve,  new ;  H.  du  Mont 
Blanc  ;  li.  de  1' Union  ;  II.  du  Prarion). 
standing  2,GSU  t't.  above  the  sea,  and 
613  ft.  above  the  B;uhs.  This  place 
has  been  resorted  to  by  mountaineers 
of  late  years,  in  p;irt  because  it  is  •well 
situated  for  some  excursions  on  the  W. 
side  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  mainly  to 
escape  from  the  restrictions  and  high 
charges  of  the  former  Regulations,  now 
amended,  for  the  Guides  at  Clianiouni. 
There  are  several  good  guides  here,  not 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  Ohamouni  men. 
but  thoroughly  trustvporthy.  Of  these, 
Hoste,  and  Joseph  and  Lucien  Jacquet 
may  be  recommended.  JMollard,  who 
was  highly  thought  of  by  his  employers, 
no  longer  undertakes  difficult  expedi- 
tions, but  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage. He  lives  at  La  Villette,  near 
Bionnay. 

[Three  ways  lead  from  hence  to  Clia- 
niouni :  the  char-road  above  mentioned, 
passing  by  Chede,  makes  a  long  detour  ; 
the  way  by  the  Col  de  Voza  (Rte.  B), 
■which  is  the  most  interesting,  also  in- 
volves a  circuit ;  a  more  direct  way, 
shorter  by  2  m.  and  considerably  lower, 
is  by  the  Col  de  la  ForcUtz,  practicable 
for  part  of  the  way  in  a  char.  Mules 
take  nearly  5  hrs.  to  reach  Chamouni, 
but  4]  hrs.  suffice  for  a  pedestrian.  The 
summit  (o.lu.j')  commands  a  view 
similar  to  that  from  the  Col  de  Voza, 
but  less  commanding  and  more  limited. 
Superior  to  either  is  that  from  the 
summit  of  the  Prarion  between  the 
two  passes;  but  this  isinost  convenientlv 
reached  from  the  Col  de  Voza,] 


The  ascent  from  the  village  of  St. 
Gervais  to  Bionnay,  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Bonnant.  retpiires  but  45  min. ; 
and  there  the  mule-trat'k  toContamiiiCS 
joins  the  way  frum  Chamouni  described 
in  the  last  Hte. 


EocTE  D. 

COURM.WECR  TO  COSTAMINES,  BY  THE 
COL  1)D  MONT  TONDU,  OR  THE  COL 
DK    TKELATETE. 

The  way  from  Chamouni  to  Cour- 
mayeur  described  in  Rte.  B,  passing 
round  the  W.  side  of  the  range  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  the  circuit  by  the 
eastern  end  of  the  same  range  de- 
scribed in  Rtcs.  H  and  K,  both  involve 
a  detour  which  is  not  less  than  four 
times  the  direct  distance  between  those 
places;  but  it  is  possible  to  reduce  con- 
siderably the  distance,  and  in  a  less  de- 
gree the  time  necessary  for  the  journey, 
by  glacier  passes  which,  however,  are 
scarcely  fit  for  any  but  trained  moun- 
taineers. The  least  arduous  of  those 
leading  directly  from  Chamouni  to  the 
Allee  Blanche  is  the  Col  du  Geant ; 
but  even  this  is  sometimes  difficult, 
and  at  all  times  a  laborious  expedi- 
tion. The  pass  described  in  the  first 
edition  of  tliis  work  as  Col  de  Tre- 
latete,  now  known  as  Col  du  Muni 
Tondu,  has  become  .a  favourite  passage 
for  those  who,  without  seeking  diffi- 
culties, are  anxious  to  add  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fine  glacier  scenery  to  all  that 
is  really  interesting  in  the  old  route. 
Between  Contamines  and  the  Col  de  la 
Seigne  it  saves  not  less  than  5  hrs.  on 
the  way  by  Chapiu;  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sihle  for  a  pedestrian  in  tliorough  train- 
ing to  make  the  whole  distance  from 
Chamouni  in  one  long  day,  but  far 
nnrc  advisable  to  sleep  at  the  Pavilion 
de  Trelatete  or  at  Contamines.  From 
Contamines  to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne 
about  G^  hrs.   should  be  allowed,  but 
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1  hr.  less  wlien  travelling  in  the  opposite 
direction  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly 
5  hrs.  are  needed  for  the  ascent  from 
Courmayeur  to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne, 
while  4  hrs.  suffice  for  the  descent.  At 
least  one  good  guide  should  be  taken. 
The  glacier  is  sometimes  rather  difficult, 
and  none  of  the  established  precautions 
should  be  omitted.  By  Mr.  Tuckett's 
observations  the  height  of  the  Col  is 
9,204  ft. 

On  quitting  the  Col  de  la  Seigne, 
the  traveller,  instead  of  proceeding  for- 
wards to  Motet,  must  strike  off  to  the 
rt.  towards  a  depression  in  the  ridge 
between  the  Aiguille  de  Glacier  and 
the  more  westerly  summit  known  as  the 
Mont  Tondu.  To  reach  this  point  the 
Glacier  dcs  Lancettes  must  be  traversed, 
but  as  it  is  cut  off  from  the  Col  de  la 
Seigne  by  some  steep  buttresses  and 
ravines,  it  is  necessary  either  to  mount 
towards  the  Aiguille  du  Glacier,  and 
then  bear  away  to  the  1.  nearly  at  a 
level,  or  else  descend  some  distance  and 
then  remount  to  the  Glacier  des  Lan- 
cettes. The  former  course  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  A.  Reilly  From  the 
W.  side  of  the  glacier,  gently  inclined 
slopes  of  snow  lead  up  to  the  depression 
already  alluded  to,  and  in  about  2  hrs. 
after  quitting  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  that 
of  Trelatote  is  reached.  The  last  ascent 
is  up  a  face  of  rock  which  appears 
alarmingly  steep  to  those  who  approach 
it  from  the  opposite  direction,  but  the 
stiiir-like  ledges  make  it  quite  free  from 
difficulty.  '  The  view  is  a  fine  one,  but 
travellers  are  recommended  to  climb 
the  rocky  point  to  the  N.E.  wliich  com- 
mands a  greater  extent  of  horizon.  To 
the  S.,  the  Graian  Alps  from  the  Grivola 
to  the  Grande  Casse  are  admirably 
seen.  The  mass  of  the  Tondu  confines 
the  range  of  vision  in  a  W.  direction, 
as  that  of  the  Aiguille  du  Glacier  does 
to  the  eastward,  but  between  NW. 
and  NE.  the  summits  of  the  Aiguilles 
de  Miage  and  Bercnger,  with  the 
ranges  bordering  the  valley  of  the 
Arve,  form  very  beautiful  features  in 
the  view.  Beneath  is  the  central  part 
of  the  Glacier   de    Trelagrande,   com- 


monly called  Glacier  de  Trelatete,  and 
over  its  head,  between  the  Aiguille  de 
Miage  and  de  Ti-elatete,  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  is  a  very  grand  and  con- 
spicuous object.  The  perspective  ex- 
tent of  snow-surfaces  is  proverbially 
deceptive,  and  in  the  present  instance 
the  neve  of  the  glaciers  before  us  ap- 
peared to  unite  directly  with  the  W. 
slopes  of  the  Mont  Blanc.  In  reality, 
however,  the  entire  basin  of  the  southern 
Miage  Glacier  intervenes,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  head  of  that  of  Ti-ela- 
tete  by  extremely  precipitous,  if  not 
impassable  slopes  of  rock,  which  are 
well  seen  from  the  Col  de  Miage.' 
[F.  F.  T.] 

To  gain  the  Glacier  de  Trelagrande 
from  the  Col,  it  is  necessary  to  descend 
by  a  steep  lateral  glacier  which  joins 
the  main  ice-stream.  The  seracs  arc 
sometimes  rather  difficult,  and  it  is  then 
expedient  to  keep  to  the  rt.  along  the 
snow  slopes  formed  by  the  remains  of 
avalanches.  On  reaching  the  main 
glacier,  it  is  usually  possible  to  descend 
along  its  centre,  till  a  sort  of  plateau  is 
reached  above  the  great  ice- fall.  By 
keeping  diagonally  towards  the  rt.  la- 
teral moraine,  a  short  scramble  down 
debris  and  rocks  brings  the  traveller  to 
a  path  leading  in  less  than  k  hour  to  the 
Bavillon  de  Trelatete  (6,483').  When 
the  crevasses  are  wide,  it  is  probably 
better  to  keep  to  the  1.  on  reaching  the 
main  glacier,  and  descend  by  the  mo- 
raine and  tiie  rocks  at  the  base  of  the 
Mont  Tondu,  till  the  plateau  is  reached. 
The  Pavilion  affords  good  sleeping  ac- 
commodation, and  would  be  in  many 
respects  the  best  starting-point  for  those 
going  to  Courmayeur.  Other  interest- 
ing excursions  may  be  made  from  it, 
such  as  the  ascent  of  the  Aic/uille  de 
Miage  (12,074'),  and  Aiguille  de  Bcren- 
_(7er  (11,69.')').  or  the  circuit  of  the  upper 
Glacier  of  Trelatete,  &c.  The  landlord 
and  his  wife  are  well  spoken  of.  The 
descent  from  the  Pavilion  to  Conta- 
mines  occupies  about  I  hr.  From  10 
to  II  hrs.'  actual  walking  suffice  for  this 
route  between  Contamines  and  Cour- 
mayeur.     On    one    occasion   Mr.    A. 
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Reilly  lost  his  wav  in  a  mist,  and 
reached  the  Col  in  6  hrs.  from  the 
Pavilion,  passing  over  the  summit  of 
the  Mont  Tondu.  The  same  explorer 
has  reached  the  summit  of  the  Aiguille 
de  Trelatete  {\-2,90T),  passing  over  the 
summit  of  the  Mont  Sue,  in  7^  hrs. 
from  the  Lac  de  Comhal.  In  attempt- 
ing the  ascent  of  the  same  peak  hy 
wav  of  the  Glacier  de  I'AUee  Blanche, 
Messrs.  C.  E.  and  G.  S.  Mathews 
effected  a  new  pass,  projjcrly  called 
Cul  de  Tr6hHete.  It  is  a  snow  Col  im- 
mediately W.  of  the  summit.  The 
descent  of  the  secondary  ghicier,leading 
to  the  upper  level  of  the  Trclatctc,  was 
found  to  be  excessively  steep  and  dan- 
gerous. In  1869  an  English  party,  in- 
cluding a  lady,  ascended  from  Conta- 
mines  over  the  Glacier  de  la  Frasse  to 
the  depression  between  the  Aiguille  de 
Miage  and  Aiguille  de  Berenger — now 
called  Col  de  Berenger — and  then  de- 
scending along  the  Glacier  de  Trela- 
grande  reached  the  Col  du  Mont  Tondu. 

Route  E. 

chamouni  to  courmayeur,  by  the 
glacier  1>e  miage. 
16  hrs  '  walking. 
The  only  considerable  breach  in  the 
range  of  Mont  Blanc  is  that  marked 
by  the  Col  de  Miage.  It  is  true  that 
recent  measurements  make  the  Col  du 
Geant  lower  by  a  few  ft.,  but  the  two 
glaciers,  both  named  Glacier  de  Miage, 
which  descend  N.  and  S.  from  the  Col, 
lie  in  hollows  that  are  cut  deeper  and 
farther  into  the  mass  than  any  other. 
The  ridge  over  which  the  pass  lies  has 
been  truly  likened  to  a  dyke  or  cause- 
way, connecting  together  the  Aiguille 
de  Bionnassay  with  the  Aiguille  de 
Miage,  and  it  is  so  steep  on  both  sides 
that  two  points,  not  quite  2  m.  apart  in 
a  straight  line,  are  separated  by  8  or  9 
hrs.  of  laborious  climbing. 

The  Col  de  Miage  was  at  first  visited 
with  a  view  to  discover  a  new  route  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  rather 
than  as  a  way  from  Chamouni  to  Cour- 
mayeur,  but  of  late  adventurous  moun- 


taineers, not  satisfied  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  pass,  have  sought  to  reach 
the  S.  Glacier  of  Miage  from  Cha- 
mouni by  traversing  the  ridge  of  the 
Dome  du  Goute.  That  course,  however, 
involves  serious  difficulties,  and  cannot 
be  recommended  to  ordinary  travellers. 

The  earliest  passage,  as  the  writer 
believes,  w-as  by  some  chamois  hunters, 
of  whom  one  pcrishedin  a  crevasse  at  the 
N.  base  of  the  Col.  The  first  foreign 
traveller  was  Mr.  Coleman, who  has  given 
an  account  of  his  passage  in  1858,  in  his 
beautiful  work,  '  Scenes  from  the  Snow 
Fields.'  Another  interesting  account 
of  the  pass,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Dodson,  is 
contained  in  the  second  series  of  '  Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  Mr.  Dodson  and 
his  companions  achieved  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Courmayeur  to  Chamouni 
in  a  single  day  of  rather  less  than  19 
hrs,  of  which  but  1^  hr.  was  given  to 
halts.  The  same  distance  has  since 
been  accomplished  in  little  more  than 
16  hrs.  by  very  active  mountaineers,  in 
thorough  condition,  and  with  first-rate 
guides.  On  no  other  conditions  should 
the  achievement  be  attempted.  The 
difficulties  on  the  S.  side  seem  to  be 
rather  greater  than  on  the  N.,  but  in 
whichever  direction  it  be  taken,  none 
of  the  approved  precautions  and  ap- 
pliances of  glacier-travelling  should  be 
omitted.  In  taking  the  pass  from  Cha- 
mouni it  is  advisable  to  sleep  at  the 
Chalets  de  Miage,  or  else  at  that  of  La 
Turche,  higher  u])  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
glacier.  When  taken  from  Courmayeur 
a  traveller  may  rest  for  the  night  at  the 
Cliiilet  de  la  Visaille,  near  the  foot  of 
the  southern  Glacier  de  Miage. 

Starting  from  Chamouni  the  way  lies 
for  4^  hrs.  over  the  Co!  de  Voza  (Kte. 
B),  to  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  de  Bion- 
nassay. On  the  S.  side  that  glacier  is 
bounded  by  a  ridge,  whose  prominent 
summits  are  the  Aiguille  de  Bionnassay 
(13,324'),  the  Mont  T/vV-o^  (9,278'),  and 
the  Mont  Vorassay  (7,530').  Between 
the  two  last  named  is  a  comparatively 
low  pass,  called  Col  de  Tncot,  leading 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  Bionnassay 
Glacier  to  the  Chalets  de  Miage,  on  the 
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N.  side  of  the  Miagc  GUicicr.     Should 
the  tniveller  have  slept  at  the  Pavilion 
above  the  Col  de  Voza,  or  at  Bionaas- 
say,  he  need  not,  on  the  way  from  the  Col 
de  Tricot,  descend  so  low  as  the  Chalets 
de  Miao-e.     The  ascent  along  the  slopes, 
and  afterwards  by  the  moraine  of  the 
Glacier  de  Miage,  is  ratlier  long  and 
fatiguing.     On  reaching  the  upper  level 
of  the  glacier  the  aspect  of  the  ridge 
which  has  to  be  traversed  is  formidable 
even  to  experienced  mountaineers.     Its 
appearance  is  that  of  a  gigantic  dyke, 
2,000  ft.   in  height,  rising  almost  ab- 
ruptly from  the  gently  sloping  neve  of 
the  upper  glacier,  and  defended   by  a 
series  of  great  crevasses,  of  which  one  es- 
pecially, a  true  bcrgschrund,  runs  along 
the  base  of  the  rock  by  which  tlie  ascent 
is  effected      Usually,  but  not  always,  a 
snow  bridge  is  to  be   found  at  the  re- 
quired  point.      In   the   centre    of  the 
ridge,  just  below  the  lowest  point   of 
the  Col,  a  steep  couloir  of  snow  extends 
from    top    to    bottom    of    the    slope, 
flanked    on    either    side    by    extremely 
steep     rocks.       Beyond     these     rocky 
aretes,  on  either  side,  the  ridge  appears 
still  more  impracticable,  the  ice -slopes 
being  of  formidable  steepness,  and  in- 
terrupted now  and  then  by  ledges  of 
rock  or  vertical  faces  of  ice.     The  most 
obvious  way  of  attempting  the   ascent 
would  be  by  the  snow   couloir,  which, 
though    in    truth    very    steep,    is    not 
beyond    the    limit    of    what    may    be 
accomplished  by  step-cutting;  but  tlie 
experienced  mountaineer  will  anticipate 
the  real  difficulty,  which  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  couloir  is  the  channel  through 
which   masses    of  snow   and    detached 
fragments  of  rock  shoot,   rather  tlum 
slide,  down  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  ridge. 
The  ascent  is  effected  by  tlie  rocks  to  the 
Lor  NE.  of  the  couloir,  and  they  are  so 
Steep  that  fully  2h  hrs.  must  be  allowed. 
The  svmimit  (11,076')  is  but  a  very  few 
yards  in  width,  and  the  view  is  chiefly 
interesting    as  the  nearest  point   from 
whence  to  survey  tiie  W.  side  of  the 
peak  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Tiie   southern    Glacier   de   Miage   is 
altogetlier  on  a  giMuder  scale  than  that 


on  the  N.  side.     It  receives  two  consi- 
derable tributaries — one   called  Glacier 
du  Mont  Blanc,  originating  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  main  peak;  the  other  Glacier 
du  Dome,  descending  southward   from 
the  Dome   du  Goiite.     A  further  less 
considerable   contribution    is    received 
from  the  ridge  connecting  the  Col  with 
the  Aiguille  de  Bionnassay,  and  leading 
thence  towards   the   Dome   du   Goute. 
These  three  glaciers  fall  in  very  long 
and    steep    ieefalls    to    the    main    ice 
stream  ;  but  a  still  greater  ice-fall  im- 
mediately below  the  Col  forms  the  pro- 
per head  of  the  S.  Glacier  of  Miage. 
To  descend,  the  traveller  must  pass  some 
way  along  the  ridge  that  runs  SW.  from 
the  Col,  which   is  narrowed  to  a  mere 
path,  and    he  then  traverses  a  mode- 
rately steep  slope  of  neve,  beset  with 
concealed  crevasses.     After  a  ^-hr.  this 
leads,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  great  ice- 
fall,  to  the  summit  of   the  excessively 
steep  crags,  by  whicli   alone  access  to. 
the  Col  from  the  S.  side  appears  prac- 
ticable.     These  are    of   great   height, 
and    ti'aversed    by   couloirs    of    snow 
or  ice,  and  the   descent  requires  great 
care,  steadiness,  and  patience,  as  3  hrs. 
are    required   for    the    purpose.       At 
the  base  of  these  rocks  the  difficulties 
are  not  yet  over,  as  a  portion  of  the 
glacier,  very  steep  and  much  crevassed, 
still  remains  before  the    traveller  can 
reach    the   more   gently    inclined   tract 
where,   for   the  first  time,  it  becomes 
prudent  to  cast  off' the  rope,  and  where 
the  ice-axe  may  at  length  be  let  to  rest. 
The  view   of  the   grand   masses   that 
enclose  the  glacier,  and   of  the  great 
horse-shoe   fall  of  ice  by  the  side   of 
which  the  descent  has  been   effected,  is 
of    the    most    sublime    character,    and 
should   oftener    lead  visitors   to   Cour- 
mayeur  to  explore  the  lower  part,  at 
least,  of   this  glacier.      In   about   six 
hours  from  the  Col,  or  less  if  the  ice 
be  in  favourable  condition,  the  traveller 
may   hope  to  have   got    clear   of    the 
moraine,  and    reached    the   mule- path 
leading  to  Courmaycur  (Etc.  B).    When 
taken    rather  early   in   tlie  season,  this 
pass  may  be  effected  in  less  time,  and 
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with  less  labour  than  fell  to  the  share  of 
its  earliest  explorers. 

In  18G4  Mtssrs.  Reilly  and  J.  Birk- 
beck,  jun.,  fi)r  the  first  time  effected  a 
passage  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Col  de 
Miage  to  the  arete  connecting  the  Ai- 
guille de  Bionnassay  vith  the  Dome  du 
Goute.  Following  the  arrte  to  the 
summit  of  the  Dome,  and  descending 
directly  to  the  Grands  iSIulets,  they 
reached  the  cabane  in  7}  hrs.  from  the 
Col.  and  arrived  at  Chamouni  the  same 
night.  In  the  following  season  Messrs. 
E.  N.  Ruxtou,  Grove,  and  Macdonald, 
with  Jacob  Andcregg,  J.  P.  Cachat, 
and  Peter  Taugwald,  Jan.,  starting 
from  Chamouni  at  midnight,  and  pass- 
ing near  to  the  summit  of  the  l)6me, 
descended  from  the  same  art-te  to  the 
Glacier  du  Dome;  and  after  over- 
coming formidable  obstacles  reached 
the  S.  Glacier  de  Miage  in  24  hrs. 
Courmayeur  was  finally  attained  at  5.30 
on  the  following  morning,  in  29^  hrs. 
of  which  were  25  hrs.  of  actual  walk- 
ing. The  last  named  travellers  also 
ascended  th(!  Aiguille  de  Bioiuidssni/ '^In 
14  hrs.  from  the  Pavilion  de  Bellevue, 
and  in  descending  the  rocks  above  the 
N.  Glacier  de  Miage  were  benighted 
at  a  height  of  about  12,000  ft.  Finally, 
in  1808,  Mr.  Frederick  Brown,  with 
Julien  Grange  and  Daniel  Chabot  of 
Courmayeur,  following  Mr.  Reilly's 
route,  reached  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  the  Bosse  du  Dromadaire. 
These  expeditions  must,  however,  be 
considered  as  mere. /ours  deforce. 

RorxE     F. 

CH.\MOUNITOCOCRMAYEUR,BY  THE  COL 
DU  GEANT,  OR  THE  COL  ]>E  TALEFRE. 

The  Col  du  (u'ant  long  ranked  as 
the  only  pass  across  the  range  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  until  lately  was  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  in  the  Alps.  Recent 
explorers  have,  however,  so  much  en- 
larged the  list  of  practicable  cols  that 
this  has  had  to  yield  precedence  to 
more  than  thirty  competitors.  Even 
though  this  list  should  be  largely  in- 
creased, this  pass,  traversing  the  very 


centre  of  the  most  extensive  glacier 
region  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  descending 
into  Piedmont,  from  a  point  which 
overlooks  all  the  southern  ranges  of  the 
Alps,  will  he  always  full  of  attraction 
for  the  lover  of  grand  scenery  ;  and 
there  are  few  excursions  that,  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  day's  walk, 
initiate  a  stranger  so  thoroughly  in  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  the  ice-world. 
In  taking  the  [)ass  from  Chamouni  it 
is  a  saving  of  2  hrs.'  walk  to  sleep  at 
the  Moiitauvors,  and  a  still  greater 
economy  of  labour  is  effected  bystart- 
ing  from  the  Mont  Frety  when  the 
journey  is  made  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; but  as  there  is  agood  path  leading 
to  either  haltins  place,  the  distance 
may  be  accomplished  on  foot  or  with  a 
mule  before  daylight  in  the  morning. 
An  early  start  is  requisite  to  secure 
time  for  enjoying  the  pas.?,  and  for  con- 
tending with  any  difficulties  that  may 
arise  from  the  state  of  the  glacier. 
Constant  liability  to  change  is  the 
familiar  characteristic  of  the  glacier 
region,  but  there  is  no  mcderate;y  fre- 
quented pass  so  liable  to  vary  in  the 
degree  and  nature  of  its  difficulties  as 
the  Col  du  Geant.  These  arise  almost 
exclusively  in  the  passage  of  the  ice- 
cascade,  for  the  remainder  of  the  pass, 
though  fatiguing  when  the  snow  is  in 
bad  order,  involves  no  risk  whatcA'er, 
other  than  those  which  everywhere  in 
the  Alps  attend  the  neglect  of  well- 
known  precautions.  The  unfortunate 
accident  which,  in  I860,  cost  the  Uves 
of  three  Eii;.'lish  travellers  and  that 
of  one  of  their  guides,  and  which  might 
just  as  easily  have  occurred  in  many 
places  often  visited  by  travellers,  need 
not  deter  any  well-trained  pedestrian, 
accompanied  by  an  experienced  guide, 
from  making  the  pass  in  fine  weather. 
If  not  somewhat  used  to  glacier-travel- 
ling, he  will  do  well  to  take  two  guides, 
and  however  competent  in  other  re- 
spects, he  should  neglect  none  of  the 
established  appliance  and  precautions. 
Early  in  the  season,  when  the  crevasses 
are  comparatively  narrow,  if  the  snow 
happens  to  he  in  good  order,  the  pass 
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may  be  effected  in  consklerably  less 
time  than  is  requisite  in  August,  when 
most  frequently  passed  by  strangers. 

From  the  Montanvers  the  way  to 
the  Col  du  Gc'ant  is  by  the  same  route 
as  that  taken  to  the  Jardin  (Rte.  A, 
Excursion  4),  save  that  on  approaching 
the  junction  of  the  Gl.  de  Lecliaud 
with  the  Gl.  du  Geunt  (sometimes  called 
GL  du  Tacul)  the  course  lies  more  to 
the  rt.  until  in  about  2|  hrs.  the  travel- 
ler finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
latter  grand  glacier.  The  lower  part 
is  moderately  even  and  easily  traversed, 
especially  on  its  E.  side,  but  beyond 
this  is  seen  the  great  ice-cascade,  '  like 
the  foam  of  ten  Niagaras  placed  end  to 
end  and  stiffened  into  rest.'  This  ex- 
hibits on  the  grandest  sc£.;e  that  peculiar 
condition  of  the  ice  for  which  Saussure's 
name,  seracs,  has  been  retained  (see 
Introduction  :  Article,  Glaciers).  The 
vast  mass  of  neve  that  is  accumulated 
in  the  basin  whose  highest  summits 
are  the  Mont  Blanc  de  Tacul  and  the 
Aiguille  du  Midi  to  the  W.,  and  the 
Aiguille  du  Geant  (13,186')  to  the  E. 
descends  through  the  comparatively 
narrow  opening  between  the  rocks  of 
the  Noire — one  of  the  main  buttresses 
of  the  last-named  peak — and  an  island 
of  rock  called  Le  Rognon,  rising  to  the 
W.  The  earlier  passages  were  made 
by  the  W.  side  of  the  ice-fall,  but  it  is 
now  figreed  that  the  difficulties  are  less 
serious  on  the  E.  side,  where  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  take  to  the  rockg. 
Save  under  unusually  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, from  4  to  5  hrs.  from  the 
Tacul  are  required  to  reach  the  Col. 
The  rope  should  not  be  cast  off,  as 
there  is  at  least  one  concealed  crevasse 
near  the  top. 

The  head  of  the  Gl.  du  Geant  lies 
between  the  Monts  Maudits  and  a  peak 
cjilled  LaTour  Bonde  (12.600').  Messrs. 
Freshfield,  Tucker,  Backhouse,  and 
Carson  effected  a  long  and  dilficult  pass 
from  the  E.  branch  of  the  Brenva 
glacier,  passing  near  the  summit  of 
that  peak.  They  propose  to  call  it  Col 
de  la  Tour  lionde. 

The   view  from  the  Col  du    Geant 


(11,030',  Fr.  Engineers )does  not  remind 
the  ordinary  traveller  that  he  is  standing 
on  the  main  ridge  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
great  group  of  peaks  surrounding  the 
Aiguille  Verte  docs  indeed  preserve  its 
familiar  outline  when  seen  from  a  few 
yards  N.  of  the  Col,  but  so  dwarfed  as 
not  to  be  immediately  recognised.  The 
main  mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
Aiguilles  that  separate  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Glacier  du  Geant  from  the  valley 
of  Chamouni,  prcseiu  a  still  more  un- 
usual aspect ;  but  the  portion  of  the 
horizon  which  attracts  most  attention  is 
that  lying  to  the  S.,  where  the  great 
mass  of  the  Graians  and  most  of  the 
higher  peaks  of  the  Cottian  and  Dau- 
phine  Alps,  sometimes  even  far  distant 
glimpses  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Lifiurian  Apennine,  fill  up  the  pano- 
rama. 

The  reader  of  Saussure's  travels  will 
recall  with  interest  the  account  of  his 
ten  days'  residence  on  this  spot.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  in 
modern  times,  no  more  striking  proof 
has  been  given  of  persevering  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  science.  The  highest 
rocks,  which  are  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  actual  Col,  are  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  pure  quartz,  which  is  here 
all  hut  the  sole  constituent  of  the  pro- 
togine  form  of  granite  that  constitutes 
the  axis  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range. 
Tolerable  crystals  are  easily  obtained. 

The  descent  towards  the  Val  d'En- 
treves  may  at  first  appear  alarmingly 
long  and  steep,  but,  except  in  bad 
weather,  does  not  present  any  real 
difficulty.  A  ridge  ]irojecting  very 
slightly  from  the  face  of  the  mountain 
at  once  presents  itself  as  the  natural 
and  secure  track.  The  ground  is  very 
rough,  and  when  fresh  snow  fills  the 
crevices  between  the  points  and  edges 
of  rock,  some  caution  is  necessary  to 
avoid  disagreeable  slips.  After  a  short 
descent  the  character  of  the  ridge  is 
more  fully  seen  ;  on  the  1.  it  overhangs 
a  snow  couloir,  whicli  lower  down 
terminates  in  an  a])parently  imprac- 
ticable gully;  on  the  other  side  is  a 
snow-slo])e,    which    may    be    reacted 
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■witliout  difficulty,  anJ  which,  although 
steep,  may  be  used  by  practised  moun- 
taineers, as  rather  less  troublesome  than 
the  rocks.  This  snow-slopes  terminates, 
however,  in  that  fatal  ravine  where  the 
three  travellers  and  the  guide,  Frederic 
Tairraz,  were  lost  in  1860.  Having 
three  tire d  and  unpractised  travellers  in 
charge,  the  guides  first  committed  the 
serious  inii)rudence  of  exchanging  the 
security  of  the  rocky  ridge  for  the 
slippery  snow-slope,  but  were  guilty  of 
the  more  inexcusable  error  of  merely 
holding  ill  one  hand  the  rope  to  which 
the  travellers  were  attached,  instead  of 
fastening  the  same  round  their  bodies. 
It  is  impossible  to  use  the  alpenstock 
with  effect  in  checking  tlie  descent  on 
an  ice  or  snow-slojie  when  it  is  held  in 
one  hand  only;  but  all  experienced 
mountaineers  are  agreed  that  three  men 
with  hands  free,  and  knowing  how  to 
use  the  alpenstock,  could  pull  up  three 
travellers,  however  helpless,  on  a  far 
steeper  slope  than  that  where  the  fatal 
accident  arose. 

The  steepest  part  of  the  rocky  but- 
tress down  which  the  traveller  has 
descended  is  its  base,  where  it  springs 
from  a  more  gently  inclined  ridge  con- 
necting it  with  the  Mont  Frety.  This 
is  the  only  point  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
pass  where  a  man  used  to  mountain 
climbing  need  wish  the  aid  of  a  guide, 
but  by  a  little  searching  he  will  find  an 
exit,  and  on  reaching  the  base  his 
difficulties  are  over,  though  a  long 
interval  still  separates  him  from  the 
valley  below.  The  ridge  which  gra- 
dually expands  from  hence  towards  the 
Val  d'Entreves,  and  is  covered  towards 
its  base  with  a  forest  of  pine  and  larch, 
is  called  the  Mont  Frety.  Not  far 
below  the  base  of  the  rocks,  near  the 
limit  of  the  highest  pastures,  a  small  inn 
was  erected  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Cour- 
mayeur  guides,  and  leased  to  a  tenant 
who  acts  as  innkeeper.  Serious  com- 
plaints have  been  made  of  rudeness  and 
extortion,  but  recent  accounts  are  less 
unfavourable.  A  traveller  who  does 
not  object  to  hurry  down  a  long  and 
Steep  slope,  may  save  a  little  time  by 


descending  direct  through  the  forest 
which  clothes  the  base  of  the  Mont 
Frety,  and  terminates  close  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Entreves,  wlience  a  char-road 
leads  in  about  2  m.  to  Courraayeur 
(Rte.  B). 

INIany  attempts  have  been  made  to 
efi'cct  other  passes,  from  tlie  tributaries 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace  to  the  AUee  Blanche. 
In  one  very  arduous  expedition  in  1864, 
a  point  in  the  ridge  W.  of  the  Grandes 
Jorasses  was  attained,  but  the  descent 
was  found  to  be  inijiracticable,  and  the 
party  returned  to  the  Montanvers  after 
an  ab-ence  of  21  lirs.  Tlie  first  stic- 
ccssful  attempt  was  made  in  1864  by 
Messrs.  Adams  Kcilly  and  Whympcr. 
They  ascended  from  the  Couvercle  to  the 
Jardin,  and  traversed  the  Glacier  de 
Talefre  towards  the  affluent  which  de- 
scends from  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de 
Triolet  (12,726').  The  pass,  named 
Col  de  Triolet  (12,162'),  lies  imme- 
diately SSW.  of  the  Aiguille  de  Triolet, 
and  may  be  reached  in  .3^  hrs.  from  the 
Pierre  a  Beranger.  '  The  descent  com- 
mences with  a  steep  curtain  of  ice  lead- 
ing down  to  a  branch  of  the  Glacier  de 
Triolet.  After  more  than  1  hr.  the 
traveller  reaches  some  steep  slopes  of 
neve  cut  across  by  crevasses.  After 
this  the  glacier  is  easy  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ice-fall,  when  it  must 
be  left  for  the  1.  moraine,  or  the  rocks 
that  overhang  it.  These,  hovrever, 
must  be  cautiously  held,  as  they  are 
cleft  by  deep  gullies,  and  often  cut  off  by 
precipices  from  the  glacier.'  [A.  A.  R.J 
It  appears  best  to  bear  to  the  left  on 
approaching  the  Val  Ferrex.  Mr. 
Reilly  counts  5  hrs.  from  the  Col  to  the 
valley,  and  .3  hrs.  thence  to  Cour- 
mayeur — in  all,  1 1  ^  hrs.  from  the  Pierre 
a  Beranger. 

In  1865  a  far  more  practicable  and 
easier  pass  (called  Col  de  Talefre),  the 
only  one  crossing  the  range  of  Mont 
Blanc  likely  to  compete  with  the  Col 
du  G6ant,  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Whymper,  accompanied  by  Christian 
Aimer  and  Franz  Biener.  Starting 
from  the  Jardin  they  aimed  at  a  re- 
markable couloir  bent  at    a    consider- 
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able  angle,  and  running  up  to  the  ridge 
connecting  the  Aiguille  de  Triolet  and 
Aiguille  de  Talefre.  In  spite  of  much 
frt-sh  snow,  the  summit  of  the  Col 
(about  11,430)  was  reached  without 
difficulty.  The  descent  by  steep  but 
not  difficult  rocks  leads  to  the  VV. 
branch  of  the  Glacier  de  Triolet. 
Keeping  to  snow-slopes  between  the 
glacier  and  the  rocks  above  the  1.  bank, 
and  crossing  to  the  rt.  bank  between 
the  upper  and  lower  ice-falls,  they 
reached  Pre  du  Bar  (Rte.  K)  in  9| 
hrs.  (including  halts)  from  the  Mont- 
anvers,  and  Courmayeur  in  3^  hrs. 
more.  Another,  very  difficult,  passage 
from  the  Gl.  de  Lechaud  to  Courmayeur, 
over  the  summit  of  the  Aiguille  de 
I'Eboulement,  has  been  effected  by  Mr. 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  and  again  by  Mr. 
Marshall  Hall. 

We  must  notice  in  this  place  the  as- 
cent of  the  Aiyuilk  Verte  (13,  ,52 7'),  first 
accomplished  in  1865  by  Mr.  Whym- 
per  with  the  above-named  guides. 
ILiving  t^l^pt  in  a  tent  at  the  Couvercle, 
they  mounted  in  less  than  2  hrs.  to  the 
base  of  the  peak.  A  large  couloir  is 
seen  to  run  up  the  arete  connecting  the 
Aig.  Verte  with  Les  Droites,  but  it  was 
found  better  to  ascend  by  a  smaller 
couloir  still  more  to  the  rt.,  and  then  to 
return  across  the  rocks  to  the  larger 
couloir.  The  remainder  of  the  way 
was  by  very  steep  but  broken  rocks. 
The  travellers  were  driven  more  and 
more  to  the  left  until  they  reached  the 
arete  leading  down  to  the  Aiguille  du 
Moine.  Rocks  covered  with  snow  then 
lead  towards  the  summit  of  the  peak. 
This  was  reached  in  65-  hrs.,  exclusive 
of  halts,  and  the  return  to  the  Couvercle 
occupied  5^  hrs.  In  the  same  season 
two  other  ascents  were  made  by  English 
travellers,  who  seem  to  have  followed  a 
more  difficult  and  longer  way  than  that 
taken  by  Mr.  Whymper. 

The  same  mountaineer,  with  the 
same  guides,  and  the  late  M.  Croz, 
effected  in  1865  the  first  ascent  of  the 
Oraniles  Jorasses  (13,799')  the  highest 
of  the  outlying  peaks  o^  the  Mont 
Blanc    range.      Starting    from    C'our- 


mayenr,  and  ascending  by  the  Glacier 
des  Grandes  Jorasses  to  a  small  plateau 
S.  of  the  summit,  they  reached  the 
western  summit  in  11|  hrs.,  and  re- 
turned to  Courmayeur  in  Gj  hrs.,  in- 
cluding some  short  halts.  The  eastern 
summit,  higher  by  a  few  ft.,  and  se- 
parated by  a  deep  cleft  in  the  ridge, 
■was  first  attained  in  18fp8  by  Mr.  H. 
Walker,  with  M.  Anderegg,  J.  Jaun, 
and  Julien  Grange. 

EOUTE  G. 
ASCENT    OF    MONT    BLANC. 

The  ascent  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe  long  passed  for  a  mountaineer- 
ing exploit  of  the  first  order,  deserving 
of  special  record,  and  admitting,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  achieved  it,  of  a  style 
of  high-flown  descrijition  which  gave  a 
formidable  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
performance.  Such  descriptions  repre- 
sented, for  the  most  part  in  perfect  good 
faith,  the  impression  made  upon  the 
minds  of  travellers  by  phenomena  new 
and  imposing  from  the  grand  scale 
on  which  they  operate,  very  much 
heightened  by  ignorance  of  their  laws, 
which  left  the  imagination  subject  to  an 
ill-defined  sense  of  wonder  and  terror. 
The  same  descriptions  might,  however, 
with  little  alteration,  have  served  for  the 
ascent  of  many  other  of  the  glacier-clad 
peaks  of  the  Alps,  and  according  as 
experience  has  made  men  familiar  with 
the  means  and  precautions  required,  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  has  enabled 
them  to  understand  the  obstacles  to  bo 
overcome,  and  the  dangers  to  he  avoided, 
it  is  found  that  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
by  the  ordinary  route  is  an  expedition 
involving  no  peculiar  difficulties,  nor, 
when  made  in  favourable  weather,  any 
appreciable  risk.  The  shrewdness  of  the 
natives  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni  has 
led  them  to  invest  the  ascent  with  as 
much  importance  as  they  can  contrive  to 
give  to  it,  and  while  they  were  able  to 
obtain  for  a  number  of  men  ten  times 
the  remuneration  which  would  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  same  amount 
of  labour  and  exposure  at  other  seasons 
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of  the  year,  tliey  were  not  likely  to 
diminish  the  allowance  of  powder  that 
is  liurncd  to  celebrate  each  successful 
ascent.  Of  late  years  the  number  of 
ascents  has  very  largely  increased,  and 
the  evil  now  to  be  guartleil  against  is 
not  so  much  undue  appreciation  of  the 
dilliculties  as  an  under-cstimate,  lead- 
ing men  to  neglect  needful  precautions, 
and  to  dispense  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  previous  training.  To  guard  against 
immediate  danger,  the  guides  are  usually 
quite  worthy  of  reliance,  and  if  the  ob- 
ject be  simply  to  reach  the  summit,  and 
come  down  again  widiout  bi'dily  hurt, 
most  Englishmen  of  active  habits,  who 
agree  to  pay  the  proper  number  of 
francs  to  the  guides  and  innkeepers  at 
Chamouni,  may  count  on  achieving  their 
object,  provided  the  weather  be  favour- 
able, or  they  have  the  patience  to  wait 
until  it  becomes  so.  But  men  who 
desire  not  merely  to  accomplish  a  feat, 
but  to  enjoy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  an  expedition  which  brings  them 
face  to  face  with  so  many  ]ihases  of  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  in  Nature,  must 
recollect  that  for  tliat  object  some  gene- 
ral and  some  special  preparation  is 
necessary.  Thnt  amount  of  training  of 
the  muscles  which  will  support  without 
undue  fatigue  almost  continued  exer- 
tion, with  but  short  intervals  of  rest, 
and  little  or  no  sleep,  during  24  hourt 
or  more,  is  not  generally  obtained  with- 
out several  days  or  weeks  of  previous 
practice.  This  might  be  acquired  on 
a  Scotch  moor  as  well  as  on  the  Alps, 
but  it  is  only  here  that  a  man  can  gain 
that  familiarity  with  the  ice-world  which 
is  essential  to  an  intelligent  enjoyment 
of  its  wonders  and  its  beauties.  The 
keenest  observer,  plunging  suddenly  into 
scenes  where  everything  is  new  and 
unlike  previous  experience,  carries  away 
but  a  confused  and  over-crowded  series 
of  impressions,  instead  of  those  indelil)le 
pictures  that  he  might  otherwise  retain. 
At  the  least,  a  traveller  should  begin  by 
devoting  several  days  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  higlier  glaciers,  however 
thoroughly  trained  he  may  otherwise 
be.     It   should   not   be   forgotten   that 


some  persons  are  liable  to  sufTer  severely 
from  the  combined  effects  of  rarefied  air 
and  unusual  exertion  at  a  great  height. 
Ajiart  from  the  dittere'ice  of  constitution 
in  individuals,  which  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  trial,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
habit  has  a  groat  influence  in  making 
men  insensible  to  this  distressing  affec- 
tion. Those  wlio  have  accu>tomed  them- 
selves to  breathe  the  air  at  heights  of 
11,000  or  12,000  ft.  rarely,  if  ever,  feel 
inconvenience  when  they  mount  some 
8,000  or  4,000  ft   above  that  limit. 

The  form  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  range,  to  which  alone  the  name 
3Iont  Bldiic  is  properly  given,  has  been 
partly  indicated  in  the  introduction  to 
this  chapter,  and  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  referring  to  a  tolerable  model 
than  by  verbal  description.  The  highest 
summit,  or  calotte,  15,781  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  lies  in  the  range  of  peaks 
which  overhangs  the  Allee  Blanche. 
It  has  been  compared  to  a  dome  of 
snow  irregularly  cut  away  on  the  N. 
and  S.  sides,  standing  on  a  vast  base- 
ment propped  up  by  buttresses  of  rock, 
of  which  the  most  prominent  are  the 
Mont  Broglia  and  the  Mont  Feteret. 
If  the  range  of  aiguilles  that  enclose 
the  valley  of  Chamouni  were  continuous 
from  the  Aig.  du  Midi  to  the  Aig.  du 
Goute,  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  would 
be  completely  shut  out  from  that  side, 
but  between  those  two  summits  there  is 
a  wide  o])ening  through  which  two  great 
glaciers  descend  into  the  valley.  This 
(;i>ening  corresponds  to  the  main  pecu- 
liarity in  the  architecture  of  the  moun- 
tain. From  the  central  mass  a  massive 
ridge  stretches  to  NW.,  and  by  the  com- 
[larative  evenness  of  its  outline  presents 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  jagged 
and  bristling:  forms  of  the  surrounding 
ranges.  In  this  ridge  the  first  promi- 
nence has  the  descriptive  name  Basse 
du  Dromadaire.  The  next  noticeable 
feature  is  the  huge  rounded  mass  of  the 
Vvme  du  Goute  (14.209'),  and  at  the 
N.  end,  formed  by  the  Aiyuille  du  Gout6 
(12,7(,i7'),  the  ridge  is  cut  away  ab- 
ruptly on  three  sides  by  steej)  slopes, 
after    the    fashion    of    the    gable    ends 
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of  old  French  roofs.  Correspor.ding 
in  some  measure  to  this  ridge,  another, 
bolder  in  form,  diverges  from  the  sum- 
mit towards  the  NNJE.  Its  two  chief 
summits  sometimes  pass  under  the  col- 
lective name  ]\Ionts  Maudits,  but  the 
farther  and  more  massive  of  the  two  is 
generally  known  as  the  Mont  Blanc  du 
Tacul,  while  the  nearer  peak  is  called 
Mo7it  Maudit,  or  Aiyuille  de  Saussure. 
Although  it  is  separated  from  the  Mont 
Blanc  du  Tacul  by  a  gap,  the  Aiguille 
du  Midi  seems  to  be  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  this  ridge,  corresponding 
in  position,  though  not  in  form,  to  the 
Aiguille  du  Goite. 

In  the  angle  between  these  converging 
ridges  is  the  Grand  Plateau  {12,900'),  a 
level  space,  probably  filled  to  an  enor- 
mous depth  with  accumulated  neve. 
Below  this  the  great  snow-valley  lying 
within  the  angle  is  divided  longitudin- 
ally by  a  much  smaller  subordinate 
ridge,  in  great  part  covered  with  neve 
and  glacier,  but  projecting  through 
this  envelope  in  the  sharp  peaks  of  the 
Grands  Millets,  and  terminating  in  the 
Montagne  de  la  Cote,  which  divides  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons  from  the  Glacier 
de  Taconnay.  The  latter  originates  in 
the  neve  that  accumulates  on  the  NE. 
slopes  of  the  Dome  du  Goiite,  and  in 
the  fold  or  ledge  between  it  and  the 
ridge  of  the  Grands  Mulcts,  while  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons  drains  the  much 
•wider  snow-valley  between  the  latter 
ridge  and  that  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi. 

Untll^  the  recent  discovery  of  three 
new  routes  from  Courmayeur,  but  two 
ways  were  known  to  lead  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc.  The  one,  described 
below  as  the  St.  Gervais  Route,  lies 
along  the  summit  of  the  ridge  extending 
from  the  top  to  the  Aiguille  du  Goute  ; 
the  other,  now  called  the  Chamouni 
route,  lies  mainly  along  the  E.  base  of 
the  same  ridge,  by  the  ledge  formed 
between  it  and  the  minor  ridge  of  the 
Grands  Mulcts. 

The  earliest  step  towards  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  was  made  by  Saussure,  who, 
after  his  first  visits  to  Chamouni  in  1760 
and  1761,  offered   a  liberal  reward  to 


the  person  who  should  first  find  a  way 
to  the  summit. 

The  first  attempt  was  not  made  till 
1775,  when  four  guides  mounted  by  the 
Montagne  de  la  Cote,  and  probably 
arrived  some  way  above  the  Grands 
Mulcts  when  they  were  overpowered 
•  by  the  rcverbt^ration  of  the  sun  from 
the  snow,  and  the  stagnation  of  the  air 
in  the  valley.'  The  next  attempt,  in 
1 783,  was  abandoned  because  one  of  the 
party  of  three  guides  was  seized  with  an 
iriesistible  desire  to  sleep.  Later  in  the 
same  year  M.  Bounit  made  his  first  at- 
tempt, but  was  driven  back  by  a  storm. 

In  1784  M.  Bourrit  learned  that  two 
chasseurs  had  reached  a  great  height  on 
the  Aiguille  du  Goiite,  and  had  found 
the  snow-slopes  'so  well  aerated'  that 
there  was  no  risk  of  the  suffocation  caused 
by  '  the  stagnation  of  the  air  in  the  great 
snow-valley.'  He  accordingly  started 
with  the  same  chasseurs,  but  haring 
gained  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goute, 
he  was  overcome  by  cold  and  fatigue. 
The  two  chasseurs  went  forward,  and 
attained  a  much  greater  height. 

In  September  1785,  Saussure,  with  his 
son  and  M.  Bourrit,  made  his  first  at- 
tempt by  way  of  the  Aiguille  du  Godte, 
The  party  passed  the  night  at  a  cabane, 
which  had  been  prepared  near  the  foot 
of  the  Aiguille.  On  the  next  day  they 
took  the  same  course  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  recent  travellers,  crossed  the 
'  Grand  Couloir,'  and  climbed  some  way 
farther  up.  Here  they  were  arrested  by 
the  quantity  of  fresh  snow  on  the  ledges 
of  the  rocks,  and  they  retreated  after 
gaining  a  height  of  12,195  ft. 

In  June  1786,  Pierre  Balmat,  with 
two  other  guides,  commissioned  by 
Saussure  for  the  purpose,  erected  another 
cabane  higher  up  and  nearer  to  the  base 
of  the  Aiguille  du  Goiite.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  they  climbed  the  Aiguille,  and 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Dome  du 
Goute,  wiiere,  by  previous  arrangement, 
they  met  Dr.  Paccard  with  Jacques  Bal- 
mat and  two  others,  who  had  ascended 
by  way  of  the  Montagne  de  la  Cote. 
The  united  party  reached  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ridge  connecting  the  Dome 
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with  the  sumniit.  but  judging  this  to  be 
iiupracticabif,  they  rcdcsCLiided  towards 
Chamouiii.  On  the  way,  Jacques  Bal- 
mat  separated  from  his  companions, 
and  passed  the  ni_ht  alone  on  the  snow. 
The  foUowin.:  d:iy  was  employed  by 
him  in  ex[)hiriTig  the  mountain,  ami 
he  then  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
way  from  the  Grand  Plateau  to  the 
summit. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  Balniat  actually  nachcd  tlie  top 
for  the  first  time,  and  led  with  him  l)v. 
Paccard,  and  in  July  1787  made  his 
second  ascent  with  two  other  Chamouui 
guides. 

Srtussure  made  soon  after  his  cele- 
brated ascent  with  Jacques  Balmat  and 
seventeen  other  guides.  Starting  on  the 
1st  August,  he  passed  the  first  night  at 
the  top  of  the  Montagne  de  la  Cote,  and 
the  second  at  the  Grand  Plateau.  On 
the  3rd  August  he  reached  the  summit, 
where  he  remained  3^  hrs.,  and  re- 
descended  to  a  point  about  1,300  ft. 
below  the  bivouac  of  the  previous  night, 
returning  to  Chainouni  on  the  fourth 
day.  Five  days  later  Colonel  Beaufoy, 
an  English  traveller,  made  a  successful 
ascent,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  be 
followed  by  so  many  of  his  country- 
men. 

For  a  long  time  no  change  was  made 
in  the  route  followed  by  Balmat  and 
Saussure,  except  that  it  was  found  more 
convenient  to  pass  the  first  night  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Grands  Mulcts,  rather  than 
on  the  Montagne  de  la  Cote,  and  to 
reach  the  haking-place  by  ascending  the 
ft.  bank  of  thc^Glacier  des  B<issons  to 
the  Pierre  a  rEchelle,  and  then  cross- 
ing the  glacier. 

In  1820  a  large  party,  including 
Dr.  Ilamel,  a  Russian,  and  two  English 
travellers,  who  persisted  in  the  ascent 
against  the  advice  of  the  guides,  after  a 
fall  of  fresh  snow,  was  cut  in  two  by  an 
avalanche  \vhil>.  ascending  the  steep 
slopes  bctwten  the  Grand  Plateau  and 
the  highest  peak,  and  three  guides  thus 
lost  their  lives.  This,  the  solitary  fatal 
accident  that — until  lately — has  hap- 
pened in  the  ascent,  suggested  the  ex- 

PART  I. 


pediency  of  a  change  of  route.  Accord- 
ingly, in  18->7,  Messrs.  C.  Fellowes  and 
W.  Ilawe?,  with  Jos.  Marie  Couttet  and 
several  other  guides,  struck  out  a  new 
way  by  the  Corridur  and  the  Mur  de  la 
Cote,  which  has  been  generally  followed 
since  that  ascent. 

No  serious  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  discover  a  new  route  to 
the  summit  until  18.54,  when  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ramsay  endeavoured  to  strike  out  a  way 
from  the  Col  du  Geant.  In  this  he  was 
not  successful,  nor  did  l^etter  fortune 
attend  a  party  of  English  travellers  who 
renewed  the  attempt  in  the  following 
year.  Having  gained  the  gap  between 
tiie  Aiguille  du  Midi  and  the  Mont  Blanc 
du  Taeul,  and  reached  a  great  height  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  latter  peak,  they  were 
stopped  by  bad  weather  and  forced  to 
retreat. 

A  few  days  later  the  same  party  made 
a  new  attempt  from  St.  Gervais.  Hav- 
ing ]iassed  the  remains  of  Saussure's 
cabanc  of  1785,  they  spent  the  night  in 
another  higher  up,  erected  in  1854  by 
a  M.  Guichard.  Early  on  the  next 
morning  they  climbed  the  Aiguille,  and 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Dome  du 
Goilt^.  Leaving  behind  them  the  porters 
and  two  of  their  companions,  the  party, 
consisting  of  the  Revds.  C  Hudson, 
Grenville,  and  Christopher  Smith,  and 
Messrs.  E.  8.  Kennedy  and  C.  Ainslie, 
descended  to  the  Grand  Plateau,  and 
reached  the  summit,  without  guides,  oa 
the  Uth  August,  1855. 

This  ascent  helped  somewhat  to  eman- 
cipate travellers  from  the  vexatious  re- 
strictions of  the  old  Chamouni  regula- 
tions, and  the  unreasonable  expenses  to 
which  they  were  there  subjected,  but  it 
left  the  route  to  the  summit  by  the  N. 
ridge  still  incomplete.  Severarattenipts 
to  supply  the  portion  still  wanting,  and 
one  intended  to  discover  a  new  route  by 
the  Col  de  Miage,  were  made  in  IS.'id, 
and  were  all  defeated  by  bad  weather. 
These  are  recounted  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Haw- 
kins in  the  first  series  of  'Peaks,  Passes, 
and  Glaciers.' 

It  was  not  until  1859  that  the  practi- 
cability of  the  ridge  connectinp;  the  saiu< 
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niit  with  the  Dome  flu  Goiite  was  tiiiiiUj 
(.'.stablished  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hudson,  who 
four  years  earlier  had  taken  a  leading 
allure  in  the  first  ascent  from  St.  Gervais. 
Having  mounted  t'rom  Chaniouni  to  the 
Grand  Plateau  by  the  ordinary  route,  he 
then  ascended  the  Dome  du  Goiite,  and 
followed  the  ridge  leading  to  the  summit 
by  the  Bosse  du  Dromadaire. 

The  first  complete  passage  by  the  new 
route  was  eifected  in  1861  by  Messrs. 
Leslie  Stephen  and  F.  F.  Tuckett,  who 
reached  the  summit  direct  from  St. 
Gervais  on  the  1 8th  July,  thus  achieving 
the  uaderiaking  commenced  76  years 
previously  by  Saussure  and  his  com- 
panions. 

1.  The  Chamouni  Route.  From  the 
hamlet  of  Pelerins,  2  m.  from  the 
Pricure,  a  path  mounts  rather  steeply 
through  a  pine  forest,  and  then  over  al- 
pine pastures,  keeping  at  some  di.stance 
from  the  Glacier  dcs  Bossons,  from 
which  this  part  of  the  way  is  separated 
by  a  deep  ravine  often  partly  choked 
by  the  remains  of  the  spriiig  avalanches. 
Those  who  would  spare  their  legs  may 
rule  lor  a|  hrs.  jiom  Les  Pelerins.  A 
very  fair  mountain  inn  has  been  opened 
at  the  Pierre  Pointue,  and  some  active 
mountaineers  have  made  the  ascent 
hence,  returning  before  nightfall.  The 
landlord  supplies  provisions  and  other 
requisites  on  reasonable  terms.  On 
approaching  the  base  of  the  Aiguille 
du  Midi  the  way  becomes  rougher 
and  steeper,  and  after  passing  beneath 
overhanging  rocks  which  sometimes 
discharge  volleys  of  stones  across 
the  track,  the  first  halt  is  made  at 
the  Pierre  a  I'Echelle,  4|-  hrs.  from 
Chamouni,  so  called  from  this  being 
the  place  where  a  ladder  tised  in  the  as- 
cent is  commonly  deposited.  The  upper 
part  of  the  glacier  is  enclosed  between 
inaccessible  precipices,  down  which 
masses  of  ice  are  constantly  hurled 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi 
and  the  Mont  Blanc  du  Tacul.  On  the 
Ojiposite  side  rise  the  steep  dark  rocks 
of  the  Grands  Mulcts,  well  seen  in 
all  tlie  views  of  this  side  of  Mont 
Blauc,  and  even   from  the  village  of 


Chaniouni.  As  it  is  not  advisable  to 
descend  at  once  from  the  Pierre  a 
I'Echelle  to  the  glacier,  the  way  lies 
for  a  short  distance  along  the  moraine, 
passing  rapidly  a  spot  where  fragments 
of  rock  fall  at  intervals  from  the  Aiguille 
du  Midi.  The  Glacier  des  Bossons  is 
always  much  crevassed,  and  it  not 
seldom  happens  that  the  chief  diflBculty 
of  the  ascent  is  encountered  here ;  but 
with  the  help  of  a  ladder  and  the 
practical  skill  of  the  guides  the  traveller 
is  not  called  upon  for  more  than  a 
reasonable  degree  of  steadiness  in 
awkward  places,  which  he  should  have 
acquired  by  some  previous  practice. 
The  most  difiicult  part  is  usually  found 
on  the  farther  side,  where  the  ridge  of 
the  Grands  Mulcts  being  continued 
under  the  bed  of  the  glacier,  the  ice  is 
broken  up  into  seracs,  and  intersected 
by  crevasses  of  unusual  width.  After 
accomplishing  the  ascent  to  the  upper 
level  of  the  neve  which  feeds  the 
Glacier  de  Taconnay,  the  traveller  in 
2  ,or  3  hrs.  from  the  Pierre  a 
I'Echelle  reaches  the  Grands  Mulets, 
where,  near  the  top  of  the  first  pro- 
jecting mass  of  rock,  a  small  hut 
(10,007')  has  been  constructed  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  pass  here 
some  part  of  the  night.  The  beautiful 
chromo-lithographic  plates  of  Mr. 
Coleman's  'Scenes  from  the  Snow 
Fields '  give  a  lively  impression  of  the 
scenery  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons,  and  of  the  views 
from  the  Grands  Mulets,  and  may 
suggest  to  many  who  may  object  to  the 
labour  and  expense  of  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  the  advantage  of  coming 
so  far  on  the  way,  and  spending  a 
night  on  the  Grands  Mulets.  The 
cabane  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
sleeping-place,  as  it  is  extreiuely  limited 
in  point  of  space,  and  the  uumerous 
fleas  make  up  for  long  fasting  by  un- 
usual activity.  It  was  formerly  usual 
to  start  from  hence  about  2  hrs.  be- 
fore daylight,  but  of  late  years,  since 
the  guides  have  become  familiar  with 
the  route,  the  practice  has  been  to 
commence  the  ascent  to  the  summit  at 
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R  Still  earlier  Iiour,  ami  several  recent 
travellers  Imve  left  the  GraiiiU  Mulets 
al)()Ut  iiiidni<ilit.  The  iidvuiitiif^e  of 
this  arrangement  is  that  the  snow  is 
usually  in  better  oriler,  and  the  farij^ue 
of  tha  ascent  proiionionateiydiniini.'-lied, 
and  that  hy  reaching  the  top  earlier 
there  is  a  better  cliaiice  of  a  clear  view  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iravtlKr  loses 
some  of  the  finest  effects  wIki;  he  makes 
nearly  the  entire  ascent  by  the  faint 
light  which  the  snow  emits  even  on 
dark  night-,  and  the  cold  is  usually 
severely  felt  by  those  wiio  reach  the 
U|>per  peak  of  the  mountain  soon  after 
sunrise.  More  than  half-way  in  the 
ascent  from  the  Grands  Mulets  to 
the  Grand  Plateau  is  a  nearly  level 
and  uniform  field  of  neve  called  the 
Petit  I'lateau,  followed  by  a  steeper 
slope  traversed  by  a  great  crevasse, 
usually  half  choked  with  snow  and  ice, 
which  leads  to  the  Grand  Plateau 
This  is  of  considerable  breadth,  fully 
an  hour's  walk  when  the  snow  is  soft. 
It  lies  imnu'diatcly  beh^w  the  hi<;hest 
peak  of  Mont  Blanc,  between  the  l)oine 
du  Goiite  and  the  range  of  the  Mont 
M.iudir.  Fr.)m  3  to  4  hours  are 
generally  consumed  in  reaching  this 
stage  ill  tlie  ascent  from  the  Grands 
Mulets.  Here,  at  a  height  of  12,900  ft., 
Messrs.  Martins,  Bravais,  and  Le  Pileur 
pitched  their  tent  in  July  1844,  and 
remained  three  days  and  nights  engaged 
in  scientific  observations. 

Between  the  Grand  Plateau  and  the 
summit  is  a  range  of  steep  rocks,  the 
highest  of  any  extent  that  are  visible 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountain,  called 
the  liiichers  Rouges,  and  the  main  diffi- 
culty of  the  ascent  lies  between  the 
Plateau  and  the  fields  of  neve  above 
these  rocks,  which  stretch  without  in- 
terruption to  the  summit.  The  direct 
course  to  the  rt.  of  the  Rochers 
Rouges  is  the  obvious  way,  but  it  is 
exposed  to  avalanches,  especially 
after  fiesh  snow.  The  fatal  accident 
to  Dr.  Hamel's  three  guides  and 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  Captain  Ark- 
wright  ought  to  secure  a  preference 
for  the   safer    but   circuitous    course. 
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devised  by  Messrs.  Fellowcs  and  Hawes, 
which  lies  considerably  to  the  1.  of  the 
Rochers  Rouges,  towards  the  depres- 
sion between  the  peak  of  Mont  IJlanc 
and  the  Mont  ftlandit,  and  reaches 
the  summit  of  that  dejiression  through 
a  steep  ravine  filled  wiih  snow,  and 
called  the  Corridor.  Here,  at  14,112  ft. 
above  the  sea,  the  traveller  obtains  the 
first  view  of  Italy,  with  Monte  Rosa  and 
the  Matterhorn  in  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  way  now  lies  up  a  steep  convex 
slope  of  hard  neve,  called  the  IVIur  de  la 
Cote.  Here  it  is  'isn^jlly  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  tedious  process  of  cutting 
steps  with  the  axe,  until  above  the 
Rochers  Rouges,  where  the  niodern 
route  joins  that  by  the  so-called  'ancien 
passage,'  the  slope  becomes  more 
gentle,  and  this  is  no  longer  requisite. 
It  is  on  this  highest  ritlge  of  the 
mountain  that  most  strangers,  and  not 
rarely  some  of  the  guides,  show  symp- 
toms of  exhaustion.  Even  those  who 
feel  no  more  serious  inconvenience 
move  more  slowly,  and  are  conscious  of 
a  languor  which  is  not  felt  under 
similar  circumstances  at  a  lower  level. 
In  many  cases  the  sense  of  exhaustion 
is  such  that  men  find  it  nece.■^sary  to 
halt  after  every  twenty  or  thirty  paces, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  stupor  comes 
on,  which  does  not  disa])pear  till  after 
they  have  rested  for  some  time  at  the 
summit.  In  the  last  part  of  the  ascent 
tiie  calotte  presents  itself  as  a  flattened 
dome  of  snow,  gradually  becoming 
steeper  on  either  side,  and  at  last  con- 
tracted to  a  ridge.  A  group  of  rocks, 
which  jut  out  through  the  snow, 
are  called  the  Petits  Mulets  ;  from 
thence  to  the  top  the  ascent  takes  a 
time  disproportioned  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  distance  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  slope,  and  tiie  first  feeling 
of  those  who  are  told  that  they  have 
reached  the  summit  is  generally  that  of 
relief  from  a  load  of  ungrateful  labour, 
rather  than  any  more  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment. 

To  describe  the  view,  if  that  were 
possible,  would  little  serve  the  traveller's 
purpose.     His  power  of  identifying  the 
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individaal  features  of  the  immense  pano- 
rama will  depend  upon  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  each  district  that 
comes  within  his  range  of  vision  ;  and 
here  he  who  has  previously  explored 
many  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  made  many 
minor  ascents,  has  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  the  new  comer,  who  is  simply 
bewildered  by  the  enormous  extent  and 
complexity  of  the  mountain  ranges  that 
are  laid  out  before  him. 

The  time  necessary  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit from  the  Grand  Plateau  depends 
mainly  on  the  extent  to  which  travellers 
are  affected  by  the  attenuated  air  of  the 
upper  region,  but  cateris  paribus  it  may 
be  reckoned  that  the  way  by  the  Corri- 
dor involves  a  detour  of  from  1  to  2 
hrs. ;  and  when  the  snow  is  in  good 
order,  so  as  not  to  involve  the  risk  of 
avalanches,  experienced  mountaineers 
may  bejustified  in  preferring  the  ancient 
and  more  direct  route.  Those  who  do  not 
tarry  long  on  the  summit  may  easily 
return  to  Chaniouni  on  the  same  day, 
the  time  necessary  varying,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  crevasses,  from  6  to 
8  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts. 

2.  The  St.  Gervais  Route.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  this  lies  along 
the  ridge  connecting  the  Aiguille  du 
Goute  with  the  main  mass  of  Mont 
Elanc. 

The  NW.  face  of  the  Aiguille  du 
Goiite,  which  is  the  only  accessible  way 
to  its  summit,  is  formed  by  a  number  of 
very  steep  parallel  ridges  of  rock,  rising 
vertically,  with  couloirs  of  ice  or  frozen 
snow  between  them.  One  of  these 
couloirs,  broader  and  more  continuous 
than  the  rest,  stretches  from  near  the 
Bunimit  to  the  Glacier  de  Bionnassay, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  ridge. 
None  of  the  ridges  of  rock  is  practicable 
throughout  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  the  main  objection  to  this  route 
arises  from  the  necessity  for  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  across  these  cou- 
loirs, and  more  especially  across  the 
great  central  couloir.  At  certain  times, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  or  after  a 
storm,  this  involves  unavoidable  ri.sk, 
especially  to  the  man  engaged  in  cutting 


steps  in  the  ice,  owing  to  the  crnmbling 
condition  of  the  top  of  the  ridge,  from 
which  stones  are  constantly  detached 
which  find  their  way  into  the  couloirs, 
down  which  they  are  discharged  with 
formidable  velocity.  The  ascent  may  be 
made  from  St.  Gervais,  by  way  of  Bion- 
nassay and  the  N.  bank  of  the  glacier,  or 
more  easily  from  the  inn  above  the  Col 
de  Voza.  Turning  to  the  S-,a  faintly 
marked  path  leads  from  the  Pavilion  de 
Bellevue  along  steep  grass  slopes,  '  with 
a  gradual  accent,  as  far  as  a  ravine  where 
Mont  Lu-ichat  begins.'  '  Ascending,  and 
turning  a  little  to  the  rt.  on  the  opposite 
sideof  the  ravine,  a  path,  whose  existence 
would  never  be  suspected  from  above  or 
below,  traverses  the  precipitous  side  of 
Mont  Laehat,  on  the  Bionnassay  side,  at 
a  great  height  above  the  glacier.  This 
leads  out  into  a  barren  rocky  region,  ■ 
which  is  crossed  in  nearly  the  same  I 
direction,  till  the  rt.  bank  of  the  glacier  3 
descending  from  the  base  of  the  Aiguille 
is  finally  reached  just  above  the  part 
where  it  begins  to  be  much  crevassed. 
This  glacier  is  then  traversed,  turning 
sharply  to  the  1.  after  ttie  first  ridge  of 
rocks  is  passed,  and  keeping  np  the 
slopes  or  along  the  rocks,  so  as  ulti- 
mately to  reach  a  spot  at  some  height 
above  the  rt.  or  NE.  bank  of  the  glacier, 
near  to  its  origin,  and  immediately  under  1 
the  Aiguille  du  Goute.'  'Here  is  the  I 
ruined  cabane  of  M.  Guichard,  with 
a  striking  view  of  the  Aiguille  de 
Bionnassay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glacier,  and  from  this  point  begins  the 
ascent  of  the  actual  Aiguille  du  Goute.* 
—  [F.  V.  H.] 

The  ruined  cabane  may  be  reached  in 
4  hrs.  from  the  Col  de  Voza,  or  in  6  hrs. 
from  St.  Gervais.  The  ascent  of  the 
Aiguille,  under  favourable  conditions, 
may  be  accomplished  in  2^  hrs.,  and  it 
depends  altogether  upon  circumstances 
whether  this  is  merely  an  agreeable 
scramble,  or  an  operation  of  some  diffi- 
culty, involving  a  certain  unavoidable 
amount  of  danger,  when  the  couloir  is 
crossed  during  the  fall  of  stones  from 
above.  A  small  wooden  cabane  has 
been  erected  by  the  St.  Gervais  guides, 
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which  is  by  many  degrees  the  highest 
dwelling  in  Europe,  being  only  144  ft. 
below  tlie  summit  of  the  Aiguille  de 
Goute  (12.707').  It  is  by  no  means  snow- 
proof,  and  the  floor  is  often  coated  with 
ice,  so  that  those  who  mean  to  pass  the 
night  shonld  bring  amjile  covering, 
which  should  be  partly  waterproof. 

In  fine  weather  the  passage  of  the 
ridge  connecting  the  Aiguille  with  the 
Dome  du  Gouto,  and  this  with  the 
Bosse  du  Dromadaire  and  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  jiresents  no  real  diffi- 
culty, and  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  any 
other  route  at  nearly  so  great  a  height 
which  involves  so  little  labour  either  in 
ascending  or  descending.  Fine  weather 
is,  however,  indispensable,  as  at  this 
height  a  moderate  wind  is  unbearable, 
and  clouds  may  make  it  impossible  to 
follow  the  true  direction.  This  alone 
explains  the  fact  that  the  completion  of 
this  route,  though  so  long  a  matter  of 
interest,  was  so  Jong  delayed.  In  1864, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Moore,  with  Christian  Aimer, 
accomplished  the  ascent  in  one  day  from 
the  Pavilion  de  Bellevue;  but  having 
descended  by  way  of  the  Grands  Mulcts, 
they  lost  their  way,  and  were  forced  to 
jidss  the  night  in  the  pine  forest,  and 
within  halt  au  hour  of  the  village  of 
Chamouni. 

The  advantages  of  the  two  routes  are 
pretty  equally  balanced,  and  will  be 
ditferently  appreciated  under  different 
circumstances,  and  according  to  the  taste 
of  each  traveller.  On  the  St.  Gervais 
route  the  most  laborious  and  difficult 
jiart  of  the  expedition  is  encountered  on 
the  first  day,  in  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  Aiguille  du  Goute.  The  ascent 
from  thence  commsinds  distant  views, 
continually  increasing  in  grandeur  and 
extent,  and  the  summit  is  reached  with- 
out fatigue,  in  3^  to  4^  hrs.  By  the 
Chamouni  route  the  ice-scenery  is  far 
more  striking,  and  the  cabane  at  the 
(jrands  Mulcts  affords  better  shelter  at 
night  than  that  on  the  Aiguille  du 
Goiite.  Some  travellers  have  sought  to 
unite  portions  of  both  routes  by  ascend- 
ing from  the  Grand  Plateau  to  the  ridge 
cunaecting  the  Dome  du  Goiite  with  the 


Bosse,  and  returning  from  the  summit 
by  the  Corridor. 

"  The  Chamouni  guides,  out  of  the 
sum  of  ion  fr.,  to  which  each  is  entitled 
by  the  tariff,  agree  to  pay  the  hire  of 
such  porters  as  they  employ  to  carry 
necessaries  to  the  Grands  Mulcts,  but 
on  the  St.  ( 'crvais  way  they  expect  tra- 
vellers to  pay  the  porters  who  are  taken 
to  the  Aiguille  du  Goute. 

3.  Tlie  Courmayetir  Routes.  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  earlier  attempts  to 
reach  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  from 
the  Col  du  Geant  were  unsuccessful.  In 
1863  the  guides  of  Courmayeur  con- 
structed a  cabane,  or  shed,  at  the  base 
of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  MM.  Maquellin  and  Briquet,  start- 
ing with  ten  Courmayeur  guides  from  this 
cabane.  ascended  in  2  hrs.  to  the  Mont 
Blanc  du  Tacul.  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Mont  Maudit  in  2  hrs.  more,  and 
then  descended  to  the  Corridor,  whence 
they  followed  the  ordinary  way  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  same 
course  has  since  been  followed  by  other 
travellers. 

As  mentioned  in  Rte.  E,  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc  has  been  reached  from  the 
S.  side  by  the  Gl.  de  Miage,  but  the 
way  is  very  long  and  difficult. 

In  1865  a  still  more  arduous  exploit 
was  achieved  by  Messrs.  G.  S.  Mathews, 
A.  W..  Moore,'F.  and  H.  Walker,  with 
Melchior  and  Jacob  Anderegg.  Having 
bivouacked  at  a  height  of  about  9.20O 
ft.  above  the  1.  bank  of  the  glacier  of 
Brenva,  they  succeeded  in  crossing 
below  the  ice  fall  to  the  opposite  bank, 
and  ascending  a  very  steep  buttress  of 
rock.  On  reaching  the  top  they  had 
to  traverse  for  1^  hr.  a  perilously  sharp 
arete,  chiefly  of  hard  ice,  which  ulti- 
mately leads  to  the  steep  and  broken 
slopes  of  nere  that  lie  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  peak  of  Mont  Blanc  between  the 
Calotte  and  the  Corridor.  Bearing  to 
the  rt.,  they  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Corridor  in  IOt  hrs.  from  their  sleeping- 
place,  attained  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  descended  to  Chamouni  in  1  day 
of  nearly  20  hrs.,  of  which  17i  were 
spent  in  active  exertion.     By  this  ex- 
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pedition  the  upper  end  of  the  Corridor 
has  become  a  pass,  to  be  called  Col  de 
la  Brenva  (14,111'),  exceeding  in 
height  all  other  Alpine  passes  excepting 
the  Sosia  Joch. 

Route  H. 

CHAMOtTNl   TO   MARTIGNY. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  strangers 
■who  visit  Charaouni  either  go  or  return 
by  way  of  Martigny,  and  have  to  choose 
between  three  routes,  two  of  which  are 
amongst  those  most  frequented  by  or- 
dinary tourists,  while  the  third  deserves 
to  be  more  generally  known.  In  the 
Alps  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  what  is  common  is  necessarily 
commonplace;  and  mmy  a  beaten  track 
abounds  with  interesting  and  pleasing 
scenery.  A  good  walker,  not  bound 
for  Martigny,  may  spend  a  day  very 
agreeably,  and  combine  the  Itest  por- 
tions of  both  routes,  by  going  from 
Chamouni  to  the  Tete  Noire,  and  re- 
turning by  the  Col  de  Balme.  He 
would  require  a  guide  to  find  the  direct 
way  from  the  Tete  Noire  to  the  Col. 

1 .   Bi/  the  Col  de  Balme. 

Hrs.'  walking  Eng.  miles 
Argentiere         .        .     If  •'"5 

Col  de  Balme    .        .    2^  6 

Forciaz       .        .        •     '-^5  65 

Martigny    .        .        .     '2a  6 
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The  village  (>f  Chamouni  being 
nenrly  2,000  ft.  higher  than  Martigny, 
an  average  walker  will  employ  fidly 
9  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts,  in  making 
the  pass  from  Martigny,  while  in  the 
opposite  direction  8  hrs.  sufhee.  There 
is  a  char-road  from  Chamouni  to  Ar- 
gentiere. Charge  for  a  guide  from 
Martigny  to  the  Col  de  Balme,  8  fr. ; 
to  Chamouni,  12  fr.  The  same  charge 
is  made  fjr  a  horse  or  mule.  For  tlie 
Chamouni  tariff,  see  ]\te.  A.  By  an 
arrangement  professedly  founded  on 
mutual  jealousy,  but  in  reality  upon  a 
common  desire  to  extract  the  largest 
j)racticable  sum  from  the  pockets  of 
strangers,  the  Chamouni  guides  and 
nudes  do  not  go  beyond  Martigny,  nor 
thoie  of  Martigny  lieyond  Chamouni  ; 


and  as  they  are  respectively  forbidden  to 
take  travellers  on  the  territory  of  the 
rival  commune,  no  stranger  can  avail 
himself  of  return  guides  or  mules.  In 
fine  weather  a  guide  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  anyone  having  a  little  expe- 
rience in  mountam  travelling,  and, 
except  in  clear  weather,  the  route  by  ^ 
the  Tete  Noire  is  in  every  way  to  be 
preferred. 

After  leaving  on  the  1.  hand,  at 
about  2  m.  from  Chamouni,  the  path  to 
the  Flegere  (Kte.  A),  the  road  to 
Argentiere  mounts  through  a  defile, 
travei'siiig  a  fine  forest  wherein  stands 
the  hamlet  of  Tines  ;  a  little  farther  on 
it  crosses  the  Arve,  and  returns  to  the 
1.  bank  before  reaching 

Argentiere  (Inns:  Couronne,  pretty 
good  village  inn  ;  Bellcvue,  tolerable), 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  great  glacier 
bearing  the  same  name,  the  vast  extent 
of  which  cannot,  however,  be  guessed 
when  it  is  merely  seen  from  below.  (See 
Rte.  L.)  Above  Argentiere  the  valky 
is  bare,  the  forests  having  been  gradu- 
ally destroyed  by  storms  and  avalanches, 
and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  inhabitants;  but  cultivation 
extends  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of  Ze  Toitr, 
2  m.  beyond  Argentiere,  near  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Glacier  du  Tour,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  great  glaciers  of 
Mont  Blanc  that  flows  into  the  valley 
of  Chamouni.  From  hence  the  ascent 
to  the  col,  passing  the  chalets  of  Chara- 
millan,  is  continuous,  but  nowhere 
steep,  lying  up  grassy  slopes,  partly 
over  lias,  partly  over  the  debris  of  a 
black  friable  slate,  a  member  of  the 
carboniferous  series,  which  is  more 
ixiensively  developed  in  the  parallel 
valley  of  the  Eau  Noire  and  the  Triem. 
The  ridge  which  closes  the  NE  end  of 
the  valley  of  Chamouni  is  a  prolongation 
of  that  separating  the  Glacier  du  Tour 
from  the  Glacier  de  Triciit.  NW.  of 
the  Col  de  Balme  it  rises  into  a  peak  of 
crumbling  rock  called  tiie  Croix  de  Fer, 
whereon  M.  Escher,  of  Zurich,  was 
dashed  to  pieces  by  a  fiill  over  the  pre- 
cipice when  attempting  the  asceii;  ia 
1791. 
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On  the  summit  of  the  Col  de  Balme 
(7,231')  is  a  sttme  ina'-king  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Valiiis  and  Savoy,  and  close 
to  it  a  mountain  inn,  where  refreshment 
and  toh.'rable  beds  are  snjiplied  at  rather 
high  priecs.  The  view  from  the  col  is 
justly  eiU'l)nited.  tiiid  in  fine  weather 
this  route  should  always  bo  jireferrcd  by 
tliose  who  api>roach  Chamouni  frt>m  the 
Valais,  as  the  etfeet  of  the  grand  range 
of  Mont  Blanc  seen  from  its  nearest 
summit,  the  Aiiruille  du  Tour,  to  the 
Aiguille  du  tioutc,  with  the  opposite 
mass  of  the  Aigudles  lionges,  is  en- 
hanced by  the  charm  of  surprise  when 
it  is  suddenly  unrolled  before  one  who 
ascends  from  the  narrow  gorge  of 
Trient.  To  the  NE.,  over  the  Forciaz, 
the  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  between 
the  IJiablerets  and  the  Jungfrau  forms 
a  distinct  portion  of  the  panorama.  It 
is  wortli  while  to  ascend  from  tlie  col  to 
a  point  al)out  \  hr.  towards  the  NW., 
whence  the  view  is  still  more  extensive. 

Some  travellers  sleep  at  the  Col  de 
Balme  for  the  Sidse  of  seeing  the  sun- 
rise, but  the  effect  of  sunset  is  pre- 
ferable, and  it  is  quite  possible  to  reach 
Chamouni  on  the  same  night. 

A  pedestrian  who  does  not  fear  to 
lengthen  his  day's  walk  by  fully  2  his. 
may  descend  in  1^  hr.  from  the  col  to 
Valorsine  on  the  route  of  the  Tete 
Noire,  and  so  combine  on  the  way  to 
JMartigny  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
botli  routes. 

The  descent  by  the  ordinary  track 
from  the  Col  de  Balme  to  the  village  of 
Trient  is  nuich  steeper  than  the  ascent 
from  Argentiere,  but  it  has  been  so 
much  improved  that  there  is  no  risk  in 
riding  up  or  down.  The  chalets  of 
Ilerbageres,  nearly  ^  hr.  from  the  sum- 
mit, command  a  fine  view  of  the  Glacier 
de  Trient,  which  closes  the  series  of 
glaciers  that  drain  the  NW.  flanks  of 
the  Mont  Blanc  range.  The  forest 
through  which  the  steepest  part  of  the 
descent  is  carried  has  been  thinned  and 
partly  carried  away  by  avalanches;  at 
its  base  are  some  meadows  where  the 
track  joins  that  from  the  Tete  Noire, 
and  crosses  the  stream  descending  from 


the  glacier  and  bearing  the  same  name, 
before  reaching  the  wretched  village  of 
Trient,  which  has  a  very  poor  and  dirty 
inn.  The  natural  course  from  hence  to 
the  Rhone  valley  would  be  to  follow 
the  torrent  of  Trient  to  its  junction 
with  the  great  river;  and  this  is  in 
truth  the  most  interesting,  though 
longer,  route  (see  below);  the  shorter 
way  crosses  the  low  ridge  E.  of  the 
village,  and  follows  a  nearly  direct  line 
down  a  literal  valley  of  the  Dranse. 

The  Fiiiclaz  i)ass,  sometimes  called 
C(d  de  Trient  (4,997'),  is  reached  by  a 
good  path  in  h  hr.  from  Trient.  At  the 
summit  is  a  little  inn,  and  here  the 
authorities  of  the  Canton  Valais  levy,  or 
did  levy,  a  toll  upon  all  strangers  on  the 
discreditable  pretext  of  a  charge  for  the 
visa  of  passports,  wliii^h  are  not  required 
by  the  Federal  government  of  Switzer- 
land. Al)out  \  hr.  below  the  pass  the 
track  turns  to  the  1.  and  opens  a  vista 
of  vast  extent  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhone  from  Martigny  to  beyond  Sierre, 
and  even  to  its  source  in  the  Rhone 
Glacier  below  the  pass  of  the  Furka. 
The  uniform  slope  of  the  mountains  on 
either  side  makes  this  and  other  views 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  less  interest- 
ing than  they  would  otherwise  be.  The 
de^icent  lies  through  a  pleasant  valley, 
tolerably  well  planted,  and  the  change 
of  climate  is  very  marked  on  reaching 
the  region  of  vines  and  chestnuts  through 
which  the  path  winds,  till  in  l|  hr. 
(descending)  it  joins  the  main  road  of 
the  valley  of  tb.e  Dranse  at  Martigny 
le  Boiirg,  and  1  m.  farther,  passing 
under  an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  reaches 
Martigny,  called  for  distinction  Mar- 
tigny la  Ville  (Inns  :  Hotel  Clerc  ; 
Grande  liaison  ;  Le  Cygne  ;  H.  de  la 
Tour),  described  in  §  18,  Rte.  A. 

2.  By  the  Tete  Noire  and  Trient. 

Hrs.'  walking  Eng.  miles 

Argpntidre         .        .     IJ  .5^ 

Tt'ti-  Noire        .        .    '.'i  8 

Koiclaz      ...     1}  3i 

Martigny  .        .        •    'ik  ''' 


Although   not   shorter  than  the  way 
by  the  Col  de  Balme,  this  requires  less 
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time.  About  7 J  hrs.  suffice  when  it 
is  taken  from  Chamouni.  and  8|  hrs.  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Including  halts, 
mules  take  about  10  hrs.  by  either  rte. 
Charge  for  a  guide  from  Martigny — 
6  fr.  to  the  Tete  Noire  ;  12  fr.  to  Cha- 
mouni ;  1  fr.  extra  for  a  visit  to  either 
the  Barberine  or  the  Berard  waterfall. 
The  same  charge  for  a  horse  or  mule. 

A  line  drawn  from  near  Servoz  to 
Vernayaz  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
through  the  valley  ot  the  Dioza  and  the 
Val  Orsine,  marks  a  depression  parallel 
to  that  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  the 
Aiguilles  Rouges  and  the  Ere  vent.  N. 
of  Argentiere  this  barrier  subsides  to  a 
low  ridge,  traversed  by  a  much  fre- 
quented mule-path,  which  turns  off 
close  to  the  village,  crosses  the  Arve, 
and  ascends  over  rough  ground  past 
the  hamlet  of  TreleclianI  to  the  summit 
called  Les  Muntets  (5,037').  After  a 
slight  descent,  the  head  of  the  Val 
Orsine,  sometimes  called  Val  de  Berard, 
opens  on  the  1.  near  the  hamlet  of  Poyaz, 
and  shows  the  snowy  summit  of  the 
Buet.  [A  fine  waterfall,  the  Cascade 
de  Berard,  may  be  reached  in  ^  hr.  by 
mule-path.  It  lies  on  the  way  through 
the  Val  de  Berard  by  which  the  ascent 
of  the  Buet  is  commonly  made,  and 
better  deserves  a  visit  than  many  of 
more  celebrity.  The  Eau  Noire  here 
breaks  through  a  mass  of  huge  granite 
rocks  piled  together  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion, and  springs  over  a  ledge  50  ft. 
in  height  into  a  dark  basin.  A  small 
house  has  been  built  near  the  fall, 
where  refreshments  are  ready  to  tempt 
the  traveller.] 

An  easy  descent  leads  in  li  hr.  from 
Argentiere  to  Valorcinc  (no  decent  inn), 
the  last  village  in  Savoy,  much  exposed 
to  avalanches.  A  massive  stone  bastion 
is  raised  to  protect  the  village  church 
from  their  destructive  force.  A  little 
farther  the  track  crosses  to  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Eau  Noire,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Barberine  torrent  with  that  stream. 
[Another  fine  waterfall,  called  Cascade 
de  la  Barberine,  much  higher,  but  less 
singular  than  that  of  Berard,  lies  about 


^  hr.  above  the  mule-track,  and  a  com- 
fortable little  inn,  A  la  Cascade,  has 
been  opened  at  the  point  where  the  path 
leading  to  the  fall  turns  off.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  levy  a  tax  of  1  fr.  on  each 
visitor  for  admission  to  a  stage  for  view- 
ing the  fall.]  The  defile  of  the  Eau 
Noire  through  which  the  way  now  lies 
has  been  compared  to  the  Via  Mala, 
but  is  perhaps  more  beautiful  in  its  de- 
tails, though  on  a  less  grand  scale.  It 
lies  between  the  Gros  Perron  and  Bel 
Oiseau,  which  rise  above  the  1.  bank, 
and  the  Fosettes,  forming  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  range  of  the  Croix  de  Fer, 
on  the  rt.  bank.  A  bridge  over  the  Eau 
Noire  marks  the  Swiss  frontier,  and 
10  min.  beyond  it  the  path  returns  to  the 
rt.  bank  at  Chatelard  (new  inn,  H. 
Royal),  where  the  new  path  to  Ver- 
nayaz turns  off  to  the  1.  (see  below). 
About  I  hr.  farther  on,  nearly  1  hr.  from 
Valorcme,  is  a  short  tunnel,  called  La 
Roche  Percee,  through  a  projecting 
point  of  rock  which  nearly  closes  the 
defile.  'J'his  is  within  5  min.  of  the 
Tele  Noire  (3,917'),  where  a  tolerable 
inn  (H.  de  la  Tete  Noire;  charges 
sometimes  extortionate)  commands  a 
very  beautiful  view. 

The  junction  of  the  Trient  torrent 
with  the  Eau  Noire  is  not  seen  from 
this  rte.,  as  the  path  turns  out  of  the 
defile  and  enters  the  valley  of  Trient, 
carried  nearly  at  a  level  through  a 
pine  forest,  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  stream.  The  village  of  Trient 
is  reached  in  \  hr.,  the  path  from  the 
Col  de  Balme  being  met  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  torrent,  a  short  way  from  the 
bridge.  The  way  to  Martigny  by  the 
Forclaz  has  been  already  described. 

3.  By  Valorcine  and  Salvan. 

Hrs.'  walking    Eng.  miles. 


Valorcine . 
Finhaut 
Salvan 
Vernayaz  . 
Martigny   . 


If 


The  glen  of  the  Trient,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Tete  Noire  to  Vernayaz 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  near  Mar- 
tigny, offers  a  more   interesting,   and 
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quite  as  short  a  route  to  reach  the  rly. 
as  that  just  discribed.  The  path  -was 
in  1866  much  improved,  and  is  per- 
lectly  fit  for  ladies'  riding.  It  certainly 
deserves  more  notice  than  it  has  yet 
received  from  tourists.  One  who  does 
not  fear  a  long  day's  walk  cannot  ap- 
proach Chamoiiui  better  than  by  taking 
this  NMiy  from  Maitigiiy  to  the  Tete 
Noire,  und  then  folUnving  a  mountain 
path,  for  which  he  should  secure  a  local 
guide,  leading  direct  from  thence  to 
the  Col  de  Balme.  This  -way  would 
require  from  10^  to  11  hrs.'  steady 
■walking,  exclusive  of  halts. 

The  path  turns  to  the  1.  from  the  way 
to  the  Tete  Noire  at  the  Hotel  Royal, 
mentioned  above,  and  ascends  gradually 
from  the  hamlet  of  Chatelard,  above 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Eau  Noire,  till  it 
attains  tiie  poor  village  of  Finhaut 
(4,059')-  Refore  reaching  that  place 
the  traveller  gains  a  fine  view  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

With  some  undulations,  which  offer 
varied  views  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  valley,  the  path  gradually  descends 
for  about  1  hr.  to  Trinquent  {3,2Q\'), 
the  next  village,  and  soon  after  reaches 
a  stone  bridge  over  the  torrent,  de- 
scending from  Enianey  (§  17,  Rte.  E.), 
which  here  forms  a  fine  waterfall — • 
Cascade  de  Dailly.  The  scenery  may 
be  compared  in  many  respects  with  that 
of  the  Pantenbrucke  in  the  Linth-thal. 
A  little  inn  here  supplies  refreshments 
to  the  wayfarer.  Nearly  J  hr.  farther 
is  Siilvan  (3,051'),  a  poor  village,  with 
an  uninviting  inn.  Soon  after  this  the 
path,  which  now  lies  at  some  distance 
from  the  impassable  gorge  of  the  Trient, 
begins  to  wind  in  zigzags  down  the 
steep  slope  that  leads  to  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  commanding  noble  views  of 
the  Dent  de  Morcles,  and  attains  the 
main  valley  at 

Vernuyuz  (§  18,  Rte.  A),  close  to  the 
opening  of  the  remarkable  gorge  of  the 
Trient.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
between  Bex  and  Martigny,  and  pos- 
sesses a  small  inn  kept  by  J.  L.  Coquoz, 
who  has  some  mules  for  hire,  and  acts 
as  guide. 


Route  I. 

CIIAMOtTNI     TO     ORSIERES,   BY    THE     COL 
DE    CHAMPEY. 

Mule-path,  14  hrs.'  walking. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  agree- 
able route,  far  superior  in  scenery  to 
that  by  Martigny,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  it  should  not  be  more  frequented 
by  pedestrians.  The  entire  distance  is, 
however,  rather  much  for  a  single  day's 
walk,  and  it  is  better  to  sleep  at  the 
Tete  Noire  or  the  Col  de  Balme. 

Having  reached  the  summit  of  the 
Forclaz  by  either  of  the  ways  described 
in  the  last  Rte.,  the  traveller  takes  a 
path  to  the  rt.  close  to  the  little  inn, 
and  ascends  gradually,  amid  pastures 
and  pine-trees,  to  a  point  between  the 
chalets  of  La  Giete  and  Bovine,  com- 
manding a  view  similar  in  character 
but  more  exten-ive  than  that  from  the 
Forclaz.  It  reaches  on  one  side  to  the 
E.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
includes  a  great  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Bernese  Alps.  By  mounting  a 
little  above  the  path  the  peak  of  the 
Grand  Combin  is  brought  into  view. 
At  the  chalets  of  Bovine  160  cows  are 
kept  during  the  summer.  On  leaving 
them  the  path  winds  round  a  corner  of 
the  mountain,  turns  to  the  rt.,  and 
descends  by  steep  zigzags  to  cross  a 
torrent  by  a  plank  bridge.  The  way 
then  lies  through  meadows  and  pine 
forest,  amid  beautiful  scenery  to  the 
Col  de  Chnmpey  (5,046'  F.  W.  J.).  The 
view  overlooking  the  secluded  Lac  de 
Champiy,  fringed  with  pine  forest,  and 
backed  by  the  noble  peak  of  the  Grand 
Combin,  is  extremely  picturesque.  The 
mass  of  the  Munt  Catogne  separates  the 
pass  and  the  lake  from  the  vulley  of  the 
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Dransc  and  the  road  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  and  the  summit  must  com- 
mand one  of  the  finest  panoramic  views 
in  this  part  of  the  Alps.  The  Col  is 
accessible  from  Bovernier  between 
Martigny  and  Sembranchier  (§  18, 
Kte.  A),  so  tliat  it  may  be  taken  by  a 
traveller  going  from  Martigny  to  Or- 
sieres,  though  involving  a  detour  of 
nearly  3  hrs. 

The  descent  from  the  lake  is  rapid, 
and  soon  leads  to  the  char-road  be- 
tween Orsieres  and  Issert  (Rte.  K). 
The  descent  may  be  made  in  1  hr.,  but 
nearly  2  hrs.  are  required  to  reach  the 
lake  from  Orsieres. 

The  above  notice  is  chiefly  taken 
from  the  '  Alpine  Journal,'  No.  1. 


EOUTE  K. 

ORSIERES    TO    COURMATEUR,  BY    THE 
COL   DE    FERREX. 

Hrs.'  walking  Enp.  miles 

La  Foliaz          .        .    3  9 

Col  de  Ferrex  .        .     2j  5J 

Praz  Sec   .         .        .    2|  6i 

Courmayeur     .        .    2  6 
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The  line  of  depression  extending 
parallel  to  the  crystalline  range  of  Mont 
Blanc  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to 
Orsieres  is  partially  interrupted  by  a 
ridge  which  connects  the  Mont  Dolcnt 
with  the  minor  range  of  carboniferous 
schists,  whose  principal  summit  is  La 
Grande  Rossere.  Over  this  ridge  lies 
Jhe  pass  of  the  Col  de  Ferrex,  or  Ferret, 
practicable  for  mules,  and  frequented  by 
those  who  make  the  tour  of  Mont 
Blanc,  or  who  vvish  to  take  the  shortest 
way  from  Martigny  to  Courmayeur.  A 
second  pass,  nearer  than  the  principal  Col 
to  Mont  Blanc,  and  steeper  but  shorter, 
is  called  the  Petit  Ferrex  (8,176').  This 
is  not  much  frequented  by  strangers, 
because  the  view  of  the  Allec  Blanche 
is  inferior,  and  it  is  not  passable  for 
mules.  The  valley  on  the  NE.  side  of 
the  Col,  lying  in  Swiss  territory,  and  the 
portion   of  the  Allee  Blanche  between 


the  pass  and  Entreves,  are  both  known 
by  the  name  Val  Ferrex.  The  view 
from  the  Col  is  in  clear  weather  very 
interesting,  but  in  other  respects  the 
scenery  of  this  route  is  not  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  passes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mont  Blanc. 

From  Orsieres  the  way  to  the  Col  lies 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dranse,  soon 
reaching  the  junction  of  the  Dranse  de 
Ferrex  with  the  Dranse  d'Entrcmont, 
which  descends  from  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  A  char-road  extends  to  the 
village  of  Issert,  the  chief  place  in  tha 
valley,  rather  over  2  m.  from  Orsieres, 
passing  on  the  way  the  turn  to  Champey 
and  Trient  (Rte.  I).  The  Swiss  Val 
Ferrex  contains  many  hamlets,  and 
appears  fertile  and  well  planted  with 
fruit  trees;  but  although  it  presents  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  those  who  descend 
into  it  from  the  glaciers  described  in  the 
following  routes,  the  scenery  is  not  of  a 
striking  character.  The  first  hamlet 
is  Praz-le-Fort,  between  which  and 
Branche,&hont^  m.  farther,  the  stream 
from  the  Glacier  de  Salena  (Rte.  M) 
joins  the  Dranse.  Beyond  Branchc  the 
two  small  glaciers  of  Vlanereuse  and 
Trubuzc  are  seen  hanging  over  the  NW. 
side  of  the  valley,  and  the  path,  which 
since  Praz-le-Fort  has  kept  to  the  rt. 
bank,  mounts  more  rapidly  toZa  Foliaz, 
also  called  La  Folie,  a  group  of  chalets, 
in  one  of  which  refreshments  and  beds 
may  be  procured.  Nearly  opposite,  in 
the  midst  of  a  larch  forest,  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  Glacier  dela  Neuva(Rte.  L). 
Nearly  ^  hr.  farther  on  are  the  Chalets 
de  Ferrex,  where  it  is  said  that  rather 
better  quarters  are  to  be  found  than  at 
La  Foliaz.  Here  a  track  bears  to  the 
1.  to  the  Col  de  la  Fenctre,  leading  to 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  (§  18.  Rte.  B). 
[The  track  to  the  Petit  Ferrex  keeps 
to  the  rt.  from  the  mule-path,  mounts 
by  a  steep  declivity,  called  the  Grapillon, 
and  rejoins  the  main  path  at  Pre  du 
Bar.]  The  mule-path  mounts  over  the 
remains  of  a  great  landslip,  which  in 
1776  covered  the  pastures  of  Banderai. 
The  way  here  lies  among  Jurassic  lime- 
stone rocks,  small  patches  of  which,  the 
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remains  of  extensive  deposits  rennoved 
by  denudation,  are  found  overlyinpf  the 
carboniferous  strata  tiiat  surround  the 
crystalline  mass  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  last  pan  of  the  aseent  is  steep, 
anil  l-[  hr.  from  the  Chalets  de  Ferrcx 
is  nriuired  to  reaeh  the  Col  de  Ferrex 
(8,320'),  a  dcpnssiDU  in  the  ridge 
coiuiectinf;  the  Mont  Dolent  (12,566') 
with  a  summit  whieh  on  the  Pied- 
montesc  nuip  is  called  Le  Grand  Goile 
(10,t)30').  The  view  extends  along  the 
Alice  Blanche  to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne, 
and  includes  the  series  of  glaciers 
whieh  stream  down  the  flanks  of  the 
Mont  Blanc  range,  eight  or  nine  of 
which  are  visible  from  this  point.  The 
Grandes  Jorassis  (13,799'),  here  {>re- 
senting  a  very  grand  appearance,  and 
the  Gcaut,  conceal  the  main  peak,  which 
is  not  seen  till  more  than  half  the  de- 
scent has  been  accomiilished.  In  the  E. 
the  Velan,  and  to  the  NE.  some  peaks  of 
the  BcriKse  Alps,  eoinpletu  the  view. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  AUee 
Blanche,  or  Piedmontese  Val  Ferrex, 
is  far  wilder  and  more  rugged  than  the 
Swiss  side  of  the  pass.  Avalanches 
and  bergfalls  have  destroyed  most  of 
the  timber,  and  ruined  pastures  and 
chalets.  One  of  the  most  considerable 
on  record  destroyed,  in  1728,  a  group 
of  chalets  called  Pre  du  Bar,  near  the 
base  of  the  Glacier  du  Triolet.  The 
track  lies  over  soft  slaty  soil,  in  which 
the  rains  cut  deep  trenches,  and  for 
some  distance  is  carried  along  the  S. 
slope  of  the  valley,  at  a  great  height 
above  the  torrent,  passing  a  cross 
which  serves  to  guide  those  who  ap- 
proach the  Col  from  Courmayeur. 
Several  groups  of  very  miserable  look- 
ing chalets  are  passed.  The  chief  of 
these  are  called  Sagion,  Praz  Sec,  and 
Plan  Pansier.  The  latter  lies  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  stream,  but  before 
reaching  Entrcves  the  path  returns  to 
the  S.  side  of  the  valley,  and  passing 
under  the  Mont  de  la  Saxe,  reaches 
Courmayein-  (Kte.  B)  in  4  hrs.  from  the 
C(j1.  Nearly  .5  hrs.  are  required  when 
the  ascent  is  made  on  the  Piedmonti.se 
side. 


EOUTE  L. 

CHAMOUNI    TO    ORSIERES,    BT  THE 
GLACIER    d'arGENTIERE. 

The  Col  d'Argentiere  was  until  very 
lately  reckoned  the  highest  and  the 
most  difficult  pass  across  the  range  of 
Mont  Blanc.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Auguste  Simond,  and  the  summit  was 
reached  in  1860  by  Messrs  Tuckett 
and  Wigram,  but  the  passage  vvas  first 
etFected  in  tlie  following  year  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Wiiikworth,  accompanied  by 
Auguste  Simond  and  his  son  Fran5ois, 
and  by  Tobie  Simond. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  passes  connecting  the  Glacier 
d'Argentiere  with  the  n'ighbouring  val- 
leys so  lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1862.  In  that  year  Mr.  A.Adams  Reilly 
crossed  the  C'ol  d'Argentiere,  and  was 
so  much  struck  by  the  discrepancies 
between  the  existing  maps  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  i^urrounding  ranges, 
that  he  resolved  to  make  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  their  origin.  In  the 
following  year  the  same  enterprising 
mountaineer  returned  to  Chamouni 
with  a  good  tiieodtdite,  and  after  com- 
mencing his  work  on  the  Gl.  d'Argen- 
tiere, was  led  to  undertake  a  general 
map  of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  detcririned  the  posi- 
tion of  about  200  points  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  that  appears  marvellous, 
when  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
is  considered,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  only  reliable   materials 
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previously  existing  were  the  excellent 
map  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  made  by 
Principal  Forlies,  and  the  small  portion 
of  the  range  lying  in  Swiss  territory, 
included  in  sheet  XXII.  of  the  Federal 
Map.  The  map  which  embodies  the 
results  of  his  labours  must  be  called 
excellent  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of 
the  still  newer  map  by  trie  French  Go- 
vernment engineers. 

The  Glacier  d'Arpmtiere,  perhaps  the 
greatest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  glaciers  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
range,  descends  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  between  the 
range  extending  from  the  Aigidlle  de 
Triolet  through  the  Tour  des  Courtes 
(12,1 19')  and  the  Aig.  Verte  to  the  Aig. 
du  Dru,  and  that  which  includes  the 
Aig.  de  Chardonnet,  the  Aig.  d'Argen- 
tiere,  and  the  Tour  Noire  (12,608'). 
All  maps  which  follow  the  Sardinian 
Government  Map,  represent  the  range 
between  the  Chardonnet  and  the  Tour 
Noire  as  separating  the  Glacier  d'Ar- 
gentiere  from  the  head  of  the  Glacier 
du  Tour,  while  a  second  range,  whose 
highest  summit  has  been  called  Poiiite 
des  Plines,  divides  the  latter  from  the 
Glacier  de  Salena  (Rte.  M).  It  had 
been  suspected  by  several  recent  tra- 
vellers, and  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Reilly,  that  the  second  range  has 
no  separate  existence.  The  Pointe  des 
Plines  is  merely  a  name  given  to  the 
Aig.  d'Argentiere  when  seen  from  the 
Glacier  de  Sak'na,  and  this  extends  to 
the  range  between  the  Chardonnet  and 
the  Tour  Noire.  It  follows  that  the 
Glacier  du  Tour  has  but  about  half  the 
length  given  to  it  on  the  maps,  being 
limited  to  the  SE.  by  a  ridge  projecting 
from  the  Aig.  de  Chardonnet.  The 
head  of  the  Glacier  d'Argentiere  is  en- 
closed by  a  very  steep  rocky  range,  ex- 
tending in  a  broken  curve  from  the 
Aiguille  de  Triolet  to  the  Tour  Noire. 
The  Mont  Dolent  (Rte.  K)  is  a  lofty 
promontory,  projecting  from  this  range 
towards  the  Col  de  Ferrex,  but  equalled 
or  surpassed  in  height  by  several  other 
summits. 

In  making  the  Col  d'Argentiere,  or 


the  other  passes  hereinafter  noticed 
from  Chamouni,  it  is  usual  to  pass  the 
night  at  the  Chalets  des  Ognons.  The 
path  mounts  to  a  point  near  the  Chapeau, 
then  bears  to  the  1.,  nearly  all  the  way 
amid  pine  forest,  till  it  reaches  an  open 
space  where  it  crosses  a  stream  from  the 
Glacier  de  la  Pendant,  lying  on  the  N. 
flank  of  the  Aiguille  du  Dru.  The 
chalets  lie  near  the  NE,  end  of  that 
glacier,  at  some  height  above  the  ice-fall 
of  the  Glacier  d'Argentiere,  and  are  not 
inhabited  till  the  month  of  July.  A  path 
is  carried  for  some  distance  from  the 
chalets  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the 
Aiguille  du  Diu,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  crevassed  condition  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  Glacier  dArgentiere,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  take  to  the  ice  until 
more  than  1  hr.  from  the  chalets,  where 
a  lateral  branch  from  the  NE.  side  of 
the  Aiguille  Verte  joins  the  main  stream. 
The  last-mentioned  magnificent  peak 
here  rises  direct  from  the  glacier  basin, 
white  to  the  summit,  yet  so  steep  that  it 
is  wonderful  th.at  snow  or  ice  can  cling 
to  it.  After  crossing  the  branch  from 
the  Aiguille  Verte,  the  traveller  reaches 
the  upper  level  of  the  glacier,  which  is 
of  great  extent,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  barrier  of  precipices.  The 
range  between  the  Aiguille  Verte  and 
the  Aig.  de  Triolet  is,  lor  the  most  part, 
bare  rock,  save  where  it  is  streaked  by 
snow  couloirs.  On  the  opposite  side, 
between  the  Aig.  d'Argentiere  and  the 
Aig.  de  Chardonnet,  is  a  steep  and 
crevassed,  but  not  impassable  lateral 
glacier. 

'  The  ice-stream  from  the  Col  d'Ar- 
gentiere descends  in  a  mass  of  irregular 
seracs,  alternating  with  slopes  of  neve, 
from  a  snow-ridge  guarded  on  the  N. 
side  by  the  Tour  Noire,  and  to  the  S. 
by  a  similar  peak  which  is  joined  to  the 
Mont  Dolent  by  a  steep  and  serrated 
ridge.  The  stream  is  bounded  on  the 
1.  side  (ascending)  by  a  buttress  of  the 
Tour  Noire,  and  on  the  rt.  by  two 
masses  of  rock  which  crop  out  from  the 
glacier  like  the  Grands  and  Petits 
Koguons.' — [A.  A.  R.]     In  ascending 
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the  traveller  may  choose  between  the 
ice,  which  is  a  pood  deal  crevassed,  and 
the  rocks  on  the  1.,  rich  in  crystals  of 
brown  quartz,  which  in  some  places 
keep  up  an  irritating  fire  of  small  stones. 

The  Col  (TArgcntiere,  11,555  ft.  in 
height,  may  be  reached  in  6  or  7  hrs. 
from  the  chalets.  It  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  towards  the  E.,  in  which 
the  Grand  Coiid)in,  the  Dent  Blanche, 
and  the  Wei>shorn  are  conspicuous. 
The  slope  on  the  Argenticre  side  of  the 
Col  is  not  very  steep,  but  the  sheer 
descent  on  ihe  opposite  or  E.  side  is 
positively  startling.  Immediately  below 
the  Col  is  the  couloir  by  which  (as 
described  in  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and 
Glaciers')  Mr.  Winkworth  made  the 
descent.  To  the  1.  of  this  is  a  project- 
ing spur  of  rock,  between  which  and 
the  Tour  Noire,  in  a  deep  hollow  not 
seen  from  the  top,  lies  a  small  and  very 
steep  glacier.  The  descent  by  the 
couloir  is  often  impracticable,  and  at  all 
times  difficult  and  rather  dangerous. 
Mr.  Keilly  and  his  companions  etrected 
a  descent  by  the  N.  side  of  the  spur  of 
rock  above  mentioned,  but  found  the 
glacier  between  it  and  the  Tour  Noire 
so  difficult  that  they  were  forced  to 
make  a  circuit  round  its  head,  immedi- 
ately under  the  jirecipitous  rocks  of  the 
Tour  Noire,  not  witiioiit  considerable 
difficulty  and  some  danger  from  falling 
rocks.  'The  Kcv.  C.  Pilkington,  Mr. 
D.  Jones,  and  other  recent  travellers, 
have  shown  that  the  best  way  is  to 
mount  the  rocks  N.  of  the  col,  and  then 
keep  along  the  ridge  of  the  rocky  spur 
towards  the  E.,  until  the  descent  is 
finally  effected  to  the  small  lateral  gla- 
cier near  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
main  glacier. 

The  Glacier  de  la  Neuva,  which 
unites  the  several  ice-strcH\ms  descend- 
ing from  this  parr  of  the  range,  flows 
about  due  E.  towards  the  Swiss  Val 
Ferrex.  Its  chief  affluent  liis  to  the  N. 
in  a  recess  of  the  range  E.  of  the  Tour 
Noire  At  the  head  of  this  branch  of 
the  glacier  is  a  tempting  Col,  which  has 
been  reached  by  some  mountaineers 
seeking  a  pass  to  the  Glacier  d'Argen- 


tiere.  It  overlooks,  however,  the  head 
of  the  Glacier  de  Salena,  and  the  de- 
scent on  the  N.  side  did  not  appear 
practicable. 

The  descent  to  the  Val  Ferrex  must 
he  effected  ])artly  by  the  rocks,  but 
chiefly  by  the  long  and  wearisome 
moraine  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Glacier 
de  la  Ncuva,  as  the  ice  is  much 
crevassed,  and  the  Alpine  pastures, 
which  promise  a  more  agreeable  way, 
are  cut  off  by  precipices  from  the  lower 
valley.  The  glacier  and  its  moraine 
come  to  an  end  in  a  stony  tract 
not  far  from  the  Val  Ferrex.  The 
jirojier  course  is  to  cross  to  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  torrent  bek)W  the  glacier,  and  so 
reach  a  chalet  which  is  connected  by  a 
path  and  a  plank  bridge  with  those  of 
La  Foliaz  in  Val  Ferrex.  Tolerable 
(juarters  may  be  found  at  either,  but  the 
chalets  at  the  upper  end  of  Val  Ferrex 
are  annually  shut  up  between  the  8th 
and  15th  Sept. 

The  pass  is  more  easily  effected  from 
the  side  of  Val  Ferrex  than  from  Cha- 
niouni.  From  the  chalets  of  La  Folitiz 
a  great  part  of  the  route  may  be  traced 
to  the  col,  which  is  the  depression  be- 
tween the  conspicuous  black  peak  of 
the  Tour  Noiie  and  the  first  of  the 
series  of  jagged  teeth  in  the  range  con- 
necting it  with  the  Mont  Dolent.  The 
Key  C.  Pilkington,  who,  besides  cross- 
ing the  col,  gave  two  days  to  exploring 
the  Gl.  de  la  Neuva,  found  the  follow- 
ing compass-bearings  (magnetic)  from 
the  point  where  it  is  necessary  finally 
to  leave  the  moraine  of  the  1.  bank: — 
Tour  Noire,  295°;  Col  d'Argentierc, 
275°;  foot  of  the  rocky  spur,  255°. 

Two  new  passes  from  the  Gl.  d'Ar- 
geiitiere  to  that  of  Salcua  were  effected 
in  18C.3,  and  a  third,  leading  to  the 
Alice  Blanche,  was  discovered  in  1865. 

'J'hc  most  importune  and  useful  of 
these  is  the  Col  de  Chardonnct,  first 
traversed  by  Messrs.  Keilly  and  Bran- 
dram.  This  lies  between  the  Aiguilles 
de  Chardonnct  and  d'Argentierc.  After 
crossing  the  main  glacier,  from  the 
upper  Chalet  des  Ogiions,  and  mount- 
ing some  way  over  a  huge  moraine  at 
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the  base  of  the  Chardonnet,  the  way 
lies  up  a  lateral  glacier,  much  crevassed, 
but  not  extremely  difficult,  and  the  Col 
is  gained  in  from  3|  to  5^  hrs.  The 
descent  to  the  head  of  the  Glacier  de 
Salena  is  extremely  steep  for  some  500 
or  600  ft.,  but  was  not  found  so  difficult 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  course 
being  along  the  base  of  the  rocks  on 
the  1.  hand. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  descend  the 
ice-fall  of  the  Salena  Glacier,  Mr.  lleilly 
wisely  decided  on  ascending  the  branch 
leading  to  the  Fenetre  de  Salena  (Rtc. 
M  ), crossing  that  Col, and  then  reaching 
Orsieres  by  the  Glacier  <i'Orny.  The 
same  course  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Moore, 
with  Christian  Aimer.  They  reached 
Orsieres  in  7|  hrs.  of  actual  walking 
from  L  s  Ognons,  but  this  must  be  con- 
sidered a  tour  de  force.  The  summit  of 
the  Aiguille  d'Argentiere  (12,796')  was 
attained  by  Mr.  Reilly  in  7  hrs.  from  Les 
Ognons,  by  bearing  to  the  rt.  from  the 
lateral  glacier  that  leads  up  to  the  Col 
de  Chardonnet.  The  Aiguille  de  Char- 
t/o«?!e<  (12,543')  was  first  reached  in 
1865  by  Mr.  R.  Fowler,  with  Michel 
Ducroz  and  Michel  Balmat  as  guides, 
who  also  accompanied  him  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Aiguille  Yerte.  They 
ascended  from  Argenticre  by  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  main  glacier,  and  turned 
aside  on  reaching  a  tributary  descending 
from  the  Aig.  de  Chardonnet. 

Another  new  pass,  if  it  deserve  that 
name,  was  effected  by  Messrs.  H.  B. 
George  and  Macdonald,  with  Christian 
Aimer  and  Melchior  Anderegg.  Mis- 
taking the  true  position  of  Col  d'Argen- 
tiere,  they  had  reached  the  lowest  point  in 
the  ridge  between  the  Aiguille  d'Argen- 
tiere  and  the  Tour  Noire.  The  side  of 
the  same  ridge,  facing  the  glacier  of 
Salena,  is  a  perilously  steep  slope,  about 
2,000  ft.  in  height,  formed  partly  of 
neve,  but  in  part  of  hard  ice,  with 
points  of  rocks  here  and  there  breaking 
through  the  surface.  The  descent  cost 
6^  hrs.  of  severe  and  dangerous  work, 
ending  by  a  clear  fall  of  30  ft.  over  the 
edge  of  a  bcrgschrund.  Three  of  the 
party  were  lowered  in  succession  by  the 


rope,  but  M.  Anderegg,  in  attempting 
to  reach  a  less  dangerous  pl.tce,  slipped 
and  fell,  narrowly  escaping  serious  con- 
sequences. 

The  Col  de  la  Tour  Noire,  as  it  has 
been  called,  will  doubtless  be  avoided 
by  all  future  travellers  who  would  not 
expose  their  guides  to  imminent  danger. 

A  passage  from  the  A lU'e  Blanche  to 
the  Glacier  of  Argenticre  was  accom- 
plished for  the  first  time  in  1865  by 
Mr.  Whymper,  with  Christian  Aimer, 
the  late  M.  Croz.  and  Franz  Biener, 
and  must  be  counted  amongst  the  most 
difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  exploits 
achieved  in  that  season  by  the  same 
traveller.  The  Col  Doknt  (11,624') 
lies  in  the  ridge  connecting  the  Mont 
Dolent  with  the  Aig.  de  Triolet.  It 
was  reached  in  about  9^  hrs.  from  Cour- 
mayeur  by  a  course  nearly  the  same  as 
that  taken  in  ascending  the  former 
peak  in  the  preceding  year.  The  de- 
scent to  the  Gl.  d'Argentiere  was  by 
a  great  couloir,  perilously  steep,  and  in 
great  part  over  hard  ice.  The  above- 
named  accomplished  mountaineers  con- 
sumed 7  hrs.  in  effecting  the  descent  to 
the  glacier,  and  it  is  to  be  desTed  that 
they  should  find  no  imitators. 

The  Mont  IJolent  {\2,5G6')  had  been 
reached  for  the  first  time  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  Messrs.  Reilly  and 
Whymper,  with  M.  Croz,  and  the 
younger  M.  Payot  as  guides,  in  7  hrs. 
from  the  chalets  of  Pre  du  J5ar.  Fol- 
lowing the  track  of  the  Petit  Fcrrex  for 
about  40  min.,  they  climbed  diagonally 
across  the  rocky  buttress  that  sustains 
the  Glacier  du  Mont  Dolent  on  its  E. 
side.  Then  kec]iing  along  the  glacier 
above  the  ice-fall  to  a  humj)  of  rock 
near  its  head,  they  turned  to  the  rt.  up 
snow  slopes  to  the  base  of  the  peak, 
and  attained  first  the  S.  end,  and  tlien 
the  N.  or  highest  point  of  the  final 
arete,  by  skirting  the  rocks.  The  view 
is  of  the  highest  order 
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ROCTK   M. 

CHAHOUNI   TO   OESIERES,     BY    THE 
GLACIER   DU    TOUR. 

The  Glacier  du  Tour,  which  is  the 
easteriiniost  of  the  great  glaciers  that 
flow  into  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  gives 
access  to  two  considerable  glaciers  that 
descend  to  the  Val  Ferrex,  each  af- 
fording a  practicable  pass  across  the 
E.  end  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range. 
The  first  recorded  passage  from  the 
Glacier  du  Tour  to  that  of  Salena  was 
made  by  Professor  Forbes  in  1850,  but 
the  pass  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
many  years  before  by  a  native  of  Cha- 
mouni. The  same  pass  was  again 
made  in  18.57  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wills, 
■with  two  friends,  accompanied  by  the 
late  Auguste  Balmat  and  Fran9ois 
Cachat,  as  guides ;  and  those  who  in- 
tend following  the  route  will  not  fail  to 
read  the  very  interesting  description 
given  by  Mr.  Wills  in  the  first  series  of 
'  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  Though 
extremely  interesting,  the  pass  by  the 
Glacier  of  Saltna  is  both  difficult  and 
circuitous,  and  of  late  the  descent 
to  Orsieres  has  usually  been  effected  by 
the  much  easier  and  more  direct  way  of 
the  Glacier  d"Orny.  A  rough  idea  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  four  chief 
glaciers  which  occupy  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  NE.  end  of "  the  Mont  Blanc 
range  may  be  formed  if  we  first  fix  our 
attention  on  a  great  plateau  of  neve 
lying  E.  of  the  Aiguille  du  Tour.  This 
is  drained  by  two  glaciers  which  flow 
at  rt.  angles  to  each  other — the  Glacier 
du  Trjeni  descending  N.,  and  the  Glacier 
d'Orny  to  the  E.  The  angle  formed  by 
these  glaciers  lies  within  another  right 
angle,  formed  by  the  glaciers  of 
Tour  and  Salcna;  but  while  the 
two  first  start  from  the  same  level, 
the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  du 
Tour  lies  at  a  great  height  above  the 
Glacier  de  Salena,  and,  till  lately,  there 
was  no  known  pass  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  S.  of  the  Aiguille  du  Tour 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  ridge  forming 


the  E.  boundary  of  the  Glacier  du  Tour, 
and  this  gives  easy  access  to  the  plateau 
at  the  head  of  the  Glacier  d'Orny, 
which  at  the  same  time  affords  the 
easiest  passage  for  reaching  from  this 
side  the  Salena  Glacier,  through  the 
opening  called  Fenetre  de  Salena. 

The  Glacier  du  Tour  may  be  reached 
from  the  village  of  Argentiere,  but 
still  more  easily  from  the  little  inn 
on  the  Col  de  Balme.  A  short  but 
steep  ascent  leads  thence  to  the  ridge 
which  overkioks  the  E.  bank,  and  it  is 
then  possible  to  keep  along  the  face  of 
the  rocks  for  ^  hr.  before  taking  to  the 
ice.  The  whole  middle  region  is  much 
crevassed,  the  diflScultics  varying,  as 
usual,  with  the  season  and  with  the 
condition  of  the  snow,  which  usually 
covers  all  but  the  wider  crevasses.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  and  Mr.  Wills,  in  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  ascended 
for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
Aiguille  du  Tour,  nearly  to  the  ex- 
treme head  of  the  glacier ;  but  Mr. 
Wills  subsequently  found  a  nmch  easier 
course  through  a  gap  immediately  S. 
of  the  Aiguille  du  Tour,  leading  to  the 
great  plateau  which  forms  the  common 
source  of  the  Glaciers  of  Trient  and 
Orny.  From  hence  the  Aiguille  du  Tour 
was  ascended  with  ease  in  1864  by 
Mr.  Heathcote,  with  Moritz  Ander- 
matten.  The  direct  course  to  Orsicres 
by  what  is  commonly  called  the  Cvl  du 
Tour,  now  lies  due  E.,  and  on  reaching 
the  slightly  convex  summit  of  the  pla- 
teau (11,213')  a  very  fine  distant  view 
of  the  Bernese  Alps  gives  an  unexpected 
interest  to  the  pass.  The  descent  of 
the  Glacier  of  Orny  offers  no  unusual 
difficulties,  and  from  the  smiill  chapel 
near  its  base  a  short  glen  leads  to  the 
Val  Ferrex,  at  a  point  near  Issert, 
about  2  m.  from  Orsicres.  Time  from 
Argenticre,  or  the  Col  de  Balme,  to 
Orsicres,  10  hrs.'  actual  walking. 

Longer  and  more  difficult,  but  also 
more  interesting,  is  the  route  by  the 
Glacier  of  Salena.  'I'he  S.  end  of  the 
plateau  already  mentioned  is  fenced  in 
by  a  shattered  range  of  aiguilies, 
through    which   an  extremely   narrow 
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opening,  not  more  than  5  ft  wide  and 
about  11,200  ft  in  height,  forms  the 
pass.  The  scene  exhibited  from  this 
singular  gap  in  the  ridge,  well  named 
by  Mr.  .  Wills  Fenetre  de  Salena,  is 
remarkable,  not  for  the  distant  view, 
for  the  Velan  is  the  only  high  summit 
seen,  but  for  the  grand  range  of  crags 
and  aiguilles  that  enclose  the  head  of 
the  Glacier  de  Salena.  The  most  pro- 
minent point  is  that  which  has  been 
called  Pointe  des  Plines,  now  known  to 
be  no  other  than  the  Aiguille  d'Argen- 
tiere.  The  most  remarkable  portion  of 
the  view  from  the  Fenetre  is  the  range 
enclosing  the  N.  side  of  the  glacier, 
happily  named  by  Professor  Forbes 
Aiijuilles  Durees.  They  consist  of  a 
succession  of  ruddy  yellow  pinnacles 
of  great  height,  whose  natural  colour 
is  enriched  by  their  exposure  to  the 
full  blaze  of  day,  when  the  traveller  is 
favoured  by  fine  weather,  and  without 
■which  such  a  pass  should  not  be  at- 
tempted. Between  the  gaps  of  the 
range  small  tributary  glaciers  and  ice 
couloirs  stream  down,  and  by  contrast 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  scene. 

A  steep  descent  leads  from  the 
Fenetre  to  the  upper  level  of  the  Glacier 
de  Salena.  This  is  separated  from  the 
long  lower  reach  of  the  glacier,  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  Val  Ferrex,  by  a  great 
icL^-fall,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  rapid 
descent  of  about  1,500  ft.,  the  glacier  is 
compressed  into  a  narrow  channel,  be- 
tween a  spur  projecting  from  the  base 
of  the  Aiguilles  Dorees,  and  the  great 
range  which  walls  it  in  on  the  S.  Mr. 
Wills  and  his  companions  made  the 
attempt  to  cross  the  ridge  projecting 
from  the  Aiguilles  Dorees,  and  descend 
its  steep  E.  face  along  the  1.  side  of  the 
glacier;  but.  although  he  does  not  con- 
sider this  impossible,  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  at  which  the  attempt  was  made 
deterred  thern  from  persevering,  and 
they  followed  the  same  course  which 
had  been  taken  by  Pr<^essor  Forbes, 
and  has  since  been  adopted  by  others. 
This  lies  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  ice-fall, 
and  involves  the  descent  of  a  steep  and 
high  rocky  slope,  whereon  Mr.  Wills's 


party  bivouacked.  The  objection  to 
the  passage  along  this  side  of  the  valley 
lies  in  the  presence  of  several  small 
tributary  glaciers  overhanging  the  S. 
bank  of  the  main  glacier,  which,  espe- 
cially during  the  afternoon,  discharge 
falling  stones.  On  reaching  the  lower 
level  of  the  glacier  below  the  ice-fall, 
it  is  expedient  to  cross  the  glacier  to 
its  N.  bank,  whence  a  steep  but  not 
very  long  descent  leads  down  to  the 
Val  Ferrex.  A  barrier  of  pine-forest 
lies  between  the  lower  end  of  the 
glacier  and  the  valley,  nearly  shutting 
out  all  view  of  the  former  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Praz  le  Fort,  where 
the  route  joins  the  main  track  of  the 
Val  Ferrex  (Kte.  K). 

In  1867  Messrs.  F.  and  W.  H.  Pol- 
lock, guided  by  F.  Couttet  (Baguette), 
made  the  first  direct  passage  from  the 
Gl.  du  Tour  to  that  of  Salena.  This, 
which  they  propose  to  call  Col  de  Sa- 
Ihia,  does  not  ajipear  to  be  difficult,  and 
certainly  shortens  the  distance  for  those 
making  the  tour  by  the  Col  de  Char- 
donnet. 

In  concluding  the  description  of  the 
range  of  Mont  Blanc,  wherein  the 
recent  achievements  of  several  ardent 
mouTitaineers  have  been  very  briefly 
noticed,  the  editor  may  be  permitted  to 
make  a  single  remark.  Experienced 
travellers  in  the  High  Alps  do  not 
require,  and  would  not  heed,  his  advice; 
but  those  who  have  not  learned  by  con- 
siderable practice  to  cope  with  all  the 
difficulties  of  ice-travelling  and  rock- 
climbing,  and  who  are  not  assured  that 
their  companions  and  guides  are  equally 
well  prepared,  should  be  warned  that 
many  of  these  expeditions  involve  very 
serious  risk — risk  that  in  regard  to 
some  of  them  can  be  but  partially 
averted  by  skill  and  experience.  Of 
the  glacier  passes  here  enumerated 
none  but  the  Col  du  Mont  Tondu,  the 
Col  de  Miage,  the  Col  du  Geant,  the 
Col  de  Talefre,  the  Col  de  Chardonnet, 
the  Col  du  Tour,  and  Col  de  Salena, 
can  be  called  moderately  safe  when 
undertaken  with  favourable  weather 
[  and  trustworthy  guides. 
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SECTION  17. 

SIXT     DISTRICT. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  §  12,  that  the  limestone  ridges 
lying  between  Chanibery  and  the  valley 
of  the  Arve  fonn  an  extension  to  the 
SW.  of  the  geological  formations  which 
characterise  the  range  of  the  Bernese 
Alps.  The  connection  is  orographical 
as  well  as  geological,  and  the  range  of 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  the  Buet,  and  the 
Rochers  des  Fys,  supplies  the  link  be- 
tween them.  It  will  be  observed,  as 
something  more  than  an  accidental  co- 
incidence, that  a  nearly  continuous  line 
of  valley  extends  from  Grenoble  to  the 
Khone  near  Martigny ,  and  nearly  follows 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  secon- 
dary and  the  older  rocks.  This  line  of 
depression  is  marked  by  the  Isere  from 
Grenoble  to  Albertville,  and  by  the  Arly 
from  thence  to  Megeve.  Descending 
to  the  Arve,  and  partly  following  that 
stream  to  Servo2,  it  then  mounts  along 
the  Dioza  to  the  Col  de  Salenton,  and, 
following  the  Eau  Noire  and  the  Trient, 
reaches  the  Rhone  near  Martigny. 
The  traveller  wishing  to  trace  the  rela- 
tion between  the  geological  structure 
and  the  orography  of  this  district, 
should  consult  the  valuable  map  by 
Professor  Alphonse  Favre,  of  Geneva, 
referred  to  in  the  Introduction. 

In  the  present  section  we  include  the 
chain  of  the  Buet,  above  alluded  to,  and 
the  mountain-district  lying  NW.  of  it, 
between  the  Arve  and  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  The  lower  ridges,  although 
occasionally  parallel  to  the  princi- 
pal range,  are  for  the  most  part  very 
irregular  in  their  form  and  direction — 
a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  con- 
tributes to  the  variety  of  scenery  for 
which  the  district  is  remarkable.     The 

PART    I. 


valley  of  Sixt,  lying  W.  of  the  Buet,  is, 
for  the  mountaineer,  the  natural  centre 
of  the  district.  It  abounds  in  grand 
and  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  accom- 
modation at  Sixt  is  improved  of  late. 
Better  quarters  are  found  at  Samoens, 
lower  down  in  the  valley.  A  good 
inn  has  been  opened  at  Champery,  near 
the  base  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  (Rte.  II), 
and  is  deservedly  frequented,  as  it  com- 
bines a  fine  position  with  the  advantage 
of  easy  access  by  railroad  to  Geneva, 
Sion,  &c.  The  rugged  range  of  the 
Dents  d'Oche,  near  the  E.  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  received.  The  higher 
summits  command  noble  views  of 
the  high  Alps  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  on  the  other.  The 
grand  panoramic  views  gained  from 
the  Buet  and  the  Dent  du  Midi  an- 
nually attract  an  increasing  number  of 
visitors  Both  summits  may  be  reached 
without  danger  or  difficulty  by  any 
moderately  active  walker. 

The  best  map  of  this  district  is  that 
(on  a  small  scale)  contained  in  Joanne's 
pocket  guide-book. 


Route  A. 

GENEVA   TO    SIXT,    BY   TANNINGES, 

The  valley  of  Sixt  is  accessible  by  a 
pretty  good  carriage-road  as  far  as  Sa- 
moens, but  the  way  from  thence  to  Sixt 
is  fitted  rather  for  chars  than  heavy  car- 
riages. There  are  two  roads  to  Samoens, 
of  which  that  by  St.  Jeoire  should  be 
preferred  in  going  to  Sixt,  and  that  by 
Chatillon  in  returning  from  thence  to 
Geneva.  A  more  attractive  way  for  the 
pedestrian  is  described  in  the  next  route. 

L  By  St.  Jeoire. 


Kilometres 

Eni;.  milei 

Nangy 

.     15 

9* 

St.  Jeoire  * 

.     13 

8 

T.nnninges 

.    14 

««f 

Samoens     . 

.     14 

8f 

Sixt     . 

.      8 

h 
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The  high-road  from  Genera  to  Bonne- 
ville is  followed  to  Nangy,  where 
ti  road  turning  off  to  the  1.  leads  by 
Bonne  to  Thonon  (Rte.  K).  A  little 
beyond  the  village  tlie  road  to  St.  Jeoire 
also  turns  to  the  1.,  and  gradually  mounts 
over  tlie  rising  ground  separating  the 
Arve  from  theValley  of  the  Foron.  At 
Peillonnex  a  fine  view  is  gained  over 
the  latter  valley,  and  thence  the  way 
lies  over  an  undulating  plateau  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Mole  to  La  Tour,  and 
about  li  m.  farther  to 

St.  Jeoire  (Inn :  La  Couronne),  a  large 
village  (1,886')  on  a  tributary  stream 
which  soon  joins  the  liiche  torrent. 
For  the  mule-track  to  Thonon,  see 
lite.  K.  In  the  opposite  direction  a 
char-road  descends  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Riche,  passing  its  junction  with 
the  Giffre,  to  Mariymj,  and  thence  to 
Bonneville,  a  distance  of  11  or  12  m. 
The  road  to  Sixt  crosses  the  Riche  ^  m. 
from  the  village,  and  keeping  to  the  N. 
of  the  narrow  gorge  through  which  the 
Giffre  escapes  from  its  native  valley, 
mounts  to  Mieusxy,  and  then  makes  a 
considerable  ascent,  followed  by  a  still 
longer  descent,  before  reaching  the  little 
town  of 

Tanninges  (lens:  Balances,  not  good; 
Lion  d'Or),  a  place  of  some  local  im- 
portance (2,211'),  picturesquely  placed 
in  view  cf  the  Buet,  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  throughout  the  valley 
of  the  Giffre.  Other  secondary  peaks 
come  into  view,  and  the  scenery  assumes 
gradually  a  more  Alpine  character  as 
the  traveller  approaches 

Samocns  (Inns :  Croix  d'Or,  good ; 
Couronne;  Ville  de  Lyon).  The  first- 
named,  commanding  from  its  windows 
a  fine  view,  is  one  of  the  best  country 
inns  in  Savoy  ;  and  this,  together  with 
tlie  charming  scenery  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, recommend  this  as  a  stopping- 
place.  Two  Gurlies  (father  and  son)  are 
gviod  guides.  Though  not  so  well  si- 
tuated as  Sixt  for  mountain  excursions, 
several  interesting  walks  may  be  made 
from  Samoens ;  the  waterfall  of  the 
>ant  Dant,  and  the  ascent  of  the  Mont 
Gretjou  (8,497'),  .'J,9y8  ft.  above  the  Til- 


lage are  especially  recommended.  Mr. 
Wills  recommends  the  pedestiian  bound 
for  Sixt  to  mount  the  Croix  des  Fortes, 
a  commanding  point  on  the  way  Irom 
Samoens  to  the  Lac  dc  Gers;  a  path  of 
extreme  beauty  leads  from  thence  to 
Sixt. 

A  short  distance  from  Samoens,  the 
Giffre  forces  its  way  throu;j:h  a  narrow 
defile.  The  picturesque  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  (jlrace  is  seen  on  the  1.  bank, 
while  the  road  keeps  ahvays  to  the  rt. 
bank.  At  Tines  masses  of  fallen  rocks 
almost  block  up  the  passage,  and  then 
the  fine  j)eaks  that  enclose  the  valley  of 
Sixt  come  into  view.  Rather  less  than 
5  m.  from  Samoens  is 

Sixt  (Inns:  H.  des  Cascades,  for- 
merly H.  du  Fer  a  Cheral,  improved, 
but  not  good,  kept  by  Joseph  Bozon, 
who  is  well,  qualified  to  act  as  guide  ; 
Couronne;  Etoile),  beautifully  situated 
at  2,513  ft.  above  the  sea.  Few  places 
in  the  Alps  offer  greater  attractions  to 
the  mountaineer  for  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  has  become  more 
generally  known  through  a  very  agree- 
able volume  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wills,  called 
'  The  Eagle's  Nest,'  This,  and  a  paper 
by  the  same  writer  in  the  'Alpine  Jour- 
nal,' vol.  ii.,  will  be  read  by  all  who  in- 
tend to  halt  here. 

The  guides  here,  who  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  first  class  men  of 
Chamouni,  are  subject  to  local  regula- 
tion, and  have  a  tariff  of  charges  which 
approach  to  those  of  their  neighbours. 
Thus  the  charge  for  the  ascent  of  the  Buet, 
returning;  to  Sixt,  is  14  fr. ;  to  the  Fer-a- 
Cheval,  2  fr.  .50  c.  ;  to  Chamouni,  15  fr., 
or  18  fr.  with  a  mule.  Moccand,  a 
shoemaker,  and  Andre  Rannaud,  as 
also  Clement  Gallet  of  Samoens,  have 
been  recommended  as  guides.  Letters 
intended  for  strangers  at  Sixt  should  be 
addressed  to  the  hotel,  as  if  directed  to 
the  Poste  Eestante  they  are  retained  at 
Samoens. 

A  short  distance  below  the  village  is 
the  junction  of  the  torrents  which  flow 
through  the  two  main  btancht'S  of  the 
valley.     The  stream  called  the  Giffre 
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Bas  flows  due  W.  from  the  grand  am- 
phitheatre of  precipitous  peal<s  tliai 
enclose  the  main  branch  of  the  valic'v, 
called  Vallee  do  la  Combe.  The  Giti're 
Haiit  descends  to  the  N.  from  the  Col 
d'Anternc,  receiving  one  of  its  chief 
aftiueius  through  the  Vallee  des  Fonds, 
which  drains  the  W.  slupe  of  the  Buet. 
The  valley  is  especially  famed  for  its 
waterfalls,  and  there  are  several  that 
well  deserve  a  visit  which  may  be  com- 
bined with  some  other  excursion. 

Those  who  may  not  ititend  to  cross 
any  of  the  rather  difficult  passes  com- 
municating with  the  head  of  the 
valley  (see  Rtes.  E  and  G),  should  not 
fail  to  go  so  far  as  the  Fer-a-Cheval, 
a  spot  that  has  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  cirques,  which  arc 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Pyrenean 
scenery.  A  char-road  leads  thither 
from  the  village,  a  distance  of  4A  or 
5  m.,  passing  the  hamlets  of  Nant-Bride, 
where  a  village  was  destroyed  by  a 
bergfall  in  1610,  and  the  chapel  of 
Entre-deux-Monts,  where,  by  a  similar 
calamity,  157  persons  perished  in  1602. 
Near  Nant-Bride  a  fine  waterfall  called 
Cascade  de  Jordane  is  seen  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  the  valley,  and  that 
of  the  Gouille  (worth  a  nearer  visit) 
is  passed  on  the  rt.  bank.  The  road 
crosses  the  main  stream  and  many 
minor  torrents  before  reaching  the 
Fer-a-Cheval.  Tiiis  is  a  semicircular 
hollow,  surrounded  liy  precijiitous  walls 
of  rock  which  arc  surniountcil  by  a  range 
of  snow-Seamed  peaks.  The  highest  of 
these,  seen  on  the  1.,  is  the  Pointe  de 
Tenntverges;  the  point  seen  to  the  rt.  is 
called  Tete  Noire.  A  series  of  waterfalls, 
issuing  from  the  small  glaciers  that  lie 
in  the  depressions  of  the  ridge,  descend 
the  face  of  the  precipice  and  add  to  the 
singularity  of  the  scene.  Above  the 
first  range  of  precipices,  on  a  shelf  of 
the  mountain  range  scarcely  noticed 
from  below,  are  Alpine  pastures  belong- 
ing to  tlie  valley  of  Sixt,  but  so  difficult 
of  access  on  this  side  that  they  have 
been  leased  to  the  Swiss  shepherds  of 
the  valley  of  Trieiit.  Beyond  the  Fer- 
i-Cheval  the  Vallee  de  la  Combe  ex- 


b2 


tends  for  about  4  m.  to  the  NE.,  enclosed 
between  rugged  and  precipitous  moun- 
tains, and  leads  to  the  passes  described 
in  Kte.  G.  The  hay  which  is  cut  ou 
the  ledges  of  these  mountains,  often 
reached  by  a  j)orilous  climb,  is  com- 
monly made  up  in  a  bundle  and  rolled 
over  the  prtciiiice  to  be  gathered  anew 
on  the  lower  slope,  where  it  may  have 
lodged. 

Those  who  may  not  wish  to  under- 
take the  rather  laborious  ascent  of  the 
Buet  are  advised  to  make  that  of  the 
Vuudni,  NE.  of  Sixt,  8,714  ft.  in 
height,  easily  reached  in  4  hrs.  from  the 
village.  After  reaching  the  chalets  of 
S;ilvador  at  tlie  head  of  a  tributary  glen 
of  the  Giffie,  the  path  zigzags  up  the 
mountain  towards  the  N.,  keeping  well 
to  the  rt.  where  the  track  becomes 
(ibscure.  A  guide  is  scarcely  needed. 
Rut  little  is  seen  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
Pointe  de  Sambet  (reached  in  3i  hrs. 
from  Sixt)  also  affords  a  fine  view. 

The  ascent  of  the  Buet  is  described 
in  Kte.  I),  and  most  of  the  other  ex- 
cursions usually  made  fiom  Sixt  are 
iMticed  in  the  otiier  following  Rtes. 
The  Vallee  des  Fonds  (Kte.  D),  the 
Cascade  de  Koget  (Kte.  (/),  and  the 
Lac  de  Gers  (Kte.  B),  all  deserve  a 
visit.  The  latter  may  be  reached  in  2 
hrs.  from  Sixt,  by  a  steep  and  rather 
difficult  way,  considerably  shorter  than 
the  mule-track. 

2.  Bi/  BonneviUe  and  Chatillon.  This 
road,  though  a  little  longer  than  that 
by  St.  Jeoii'e,  ie  that  followed  by  the 
post-carriage  which  jdies  from  Geneva 
to  Samoens  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  returning  on  the  alter- 
nate days. 

Kilometres       Eng.  miles 
Bonneville       .        .    W  17J 

'raniiinges        .        .    16  10 

Sixt  ....    22  13| 

66  41 

The  road  to  Bonneville  is  described 
in  §  16,  Kte.  A.  A  gentle  ascent  along 
the  S.  base  of  the  IMole  leads  from  thence 
by  Ayse  to  Mariijiii/  on  the  Giffre,  about 
2  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Arve. 
There  is  a  road  hence  along  the  rt. 
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bank  which  joins  that  leading  from 
St.  Jeoire  to  Tanninges,  close  to  the 
former  village,  but  this  involves  a  great 
detour.  The  direct  way  crosses  the 
Giffre,  and  ascends  diagonally  the  low 
ridge  between  Tanninges  and  the  Arve, 
crowned  by  the  village  of  Chatillon, 
nearly  8  m.  from  Bonneville.  Near  the 
to])  another  road,  leading  from  Cluscs  to 
Tanninges,  joius  that  from  Bonneville. 
The  summit  of  the  riilge  commands  a 
line  view  of  the  range  S.  of  the  Arve, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  vallev 
of  the  Reposoir,  §  12,'Rte.  D.  The 
descent  to  Tanninges,  little  more  than 
2  m.,  is  rather  rapid  till  the  road  reaches 
a  bridge  over  the  Gifl'rc,  ^  m.  from  the 
town.  For  the  sake  of  tlie  fine  view 
iron)  the  ridge,  this  route  should  be  pre- 
ferred in  going  from  Sixt  to  Geneva. 
For  pedestrians  a  more  agreeable  way 
from  Chatillon  to  Sixt  lies  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Giftre,  passing  the  pretty  village 
of  Mordlon.  A  curious  semicircular 
wooden  bridge  crosses  the  river  about 
:^m.  from  Samoens,  which  is  thus  reached 
in  85  hrs.  from  Chatillon, 


EOCTE  B. 

GENEVA   TO   SIXT,   ET   CLUSES   OR 
ST.  MARTIN. 

The  lofty  range  of  limestone  sepa- 
rating the  valley  of  the  Giffre  from 
that  of  the  Arve,  forms  at  the  sum- 
mit an  undulating  plateau  dotted 
with  small  lakes,  and  surmounted  by 
-higher  peaks,  for  the  most  part  bold 
and  rugged  in  furm,  while  on  both 
sides  the  ascent  to  tlie  plateau  is  rapid 
and  somewhat  difficult.  The  scenery 
of  the  tract  traversed  by  the  three  paths 
mentioned  below  is  rather  singular  than 
beautiful,  but  to  a  mountaineer  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  desirable  route  for 
sijiproaching  Sixt. 

1.  By  Cluses,  and  the  Col  d'Aibi'ron. 
Having  followed  the  high-road  from 
Geneva  to  Sallanches  as  far  as  Magland 
(§  16.  Rte.  A),  a  path  is  taken  to  the  1. 
which  mounts  by  the  foot  of  the  rocks  to 


a  hollow  way  called  Creux  de  TArchc. 
Here  the  track  divides.  One  path,  to 
the  ].,  leads  to  the  villages  of  Pernan 
and  Arrachc.  The  other,  leading  to  the 
Col  d'Arberon,  mounts  to  the  rt.  in  zig- 
zags, through  pine  trees,  to  the  villajre 
of  Colonnaz.  Extensive  pine  woods, 
now  partly  felled,  extend  thence  to  the 
col  (4,987'),  w'hich  lies  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Lac  de  Flaine,  a  pic- 
turesque lake  backed  by  some  of  the 
higher  peaks  of  the  range,  which  is 
drained  by  a  subterranean  outlet.  Not 
far  from  the  lake  are  the  chalets  of  the 
same  name.  The  direct  way  to  Sixt 
lies  EISJE.  to  the  Lac  de  Gers,  abunt 
2j  hrs.,  and  the  same  direction  is  (■  1- 
lowcd  throughout  the  very  beautiful 
descent  to  Sixt,  in  all  about  7^^  hrs. 
from  Cluses.  By  a  slight  dotour  the 
Gieta,  a  rounded  summit  of  no  great 
height,  but  commanding  a  beautiful 
view,  may  be  easily  reached.  It  lies 
1.  of  the  bridle-path  leading  from  the 
lake  to  Sixt. 

2.  By  St.  Martin.  The  easiest  way 
from  St.  Martin  to  Sixt  is  to  follow 
the  high-road  towards  Cluses  till  it 
has  passed  the  Nant  d'Arpenaz  (§  16, 
Rte.  A).  Here  a  path  mounts  to 
the  E.  to  the  hamlet  of  Velu,  and 
reaches  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
whence  is  seen,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  tlie  gorge,  the  village  of  Colonnaz. 
Avoiding  tiie  jiath  which  de.-cends 
thither,  a  ]«tth  to  the  rt.  leads  nearly 
direct  to  the  Lac  de  Elaine,  and  the 
chalets  of  the  same  name  where  this 
track  joins  that  from  Cluscs. 

A  more  interesting  and  steeper  way 
mounts  by  Ilclingcs  and  Preilloz  to  the 
chalets  of  Vange,  about  1  hr.  10  min. 
from  St.  Martin.  Here  a  path  turns  to 
the  rt.,  ascending  through  the  Vallon  de 
Kaon,  above  the  torrent  wdiich  enters 
the  valley  of  the  Arve  by  the  Cascade 
d'Arpenaz.  An  ascent  of  40  min. 
through  a  pine  forest  leads  to  the  chii- 
Ictsof  Vcran  (vers  Haon  ?),  surrounded 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  steep  rocks,  from 
which  the  only  exit  is  by  a  difficult 
climb  through  a  sort  of  chimney,  leading 
to  the  Alpine  pastures  of  Mouthieu. 
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The?e  terminate  in  the  Col  de  Monthieu, 
between  the  Croix  dc  Fcr  on  the  1.,  and 
the  Colons  on  the  rt.  These  eminences 
form  the  outer  marpin  of  the  Desert  de 
r/atei,  a  very  extensive  plateau  of  nearly 
bare  rock,  traversed  by  parallel  fissures 
recalling  the  appearance  of  glacier 
crevasses.  From  the  Col  it  is  easy  to 
ascend  the  Croix  de  Fer  (7,513'),  which 
may  also  be  reached  from  the  Chalets  dc 
Flaine.  The  eocene  limestone  abounds 
in  fossil  shells.  The  Desert  de  Platei 
extends  E.  from  the  Col  de  Monthieu  to 
the  Pointe  du  Griffon,  and  the  Pointe  de 
Salles,  and  towards  the  S.  to  the  Degres 
de  Platei  and  the  Aiguille  dc  Veran 
(8.857'),  sometimes  ascended  for  the 
sake  of  the  remarkable  panorama,  ifr. 
Wills  has  given  an  account  ('Alpine 
Journal,'  vol.  ii.)  of  the  ascent  of  the 
Pointe  de  Scilles.  He  shows  it  to  be 
certainly  lower  than  the  Buet,  though 
M.  Alphonsc  Favrc  attributes  to  the 
latter  a  height  less  by  269  ft.  Mr. 
Wills  apparently  admits  other  points 
in  the  chain  des  Fys  as  higher  than 
the  Pointe  de  Sallcs.  A  lower  peak, 
which  may  be  taken  in  a  day's  walk 
from  St.  i\Iartm  to  Sixt,  is  the  Poiii'e  de 
Pelouce  (SAoS').  To  reach  Sixt  from 
the  Desert  a  guide  is  necessary.  One 
way  is  to  descend  to  the  Lac  de  Flaine, 
and  from  tlience  to  follow  the  route 
already  noticed.  Another  way,  more 
direct  but  steeper,  descends  by  the 
Chalets  de  Salles — at  the  head  of  a 
short  lateral  valley,  Vallon  dc  Salles,  a 
tributary  of  the  Gitfre  Haut — then  passes 
sevcr:d  fine  waterfalls,  and  reaches  Sixt 
in  2^  hrs.  more.     (See  Kte.  C.) 

3.  By  Pasay  and  La  Portette.  From 
the  village  of  Passy,  about  equidistant 
between  Sallanches,  St,  Gervais,  and 
Servoz,  there  lies  a  route  to  Sixt  which 
is  very  rarely  used  by  strangers,  but  is 
described  as  more  striking  than  that  of 
the  GemmL  A  path  mounts  from  the 
village  through  the  wooded  glen  of 
Plane  Joux  to  the  base  of  a  range  of 
seemingly  inaccessible  precijiices,  up 
which  it  has  been  carried  l)y  the  industry 
of  the  natives.  It  is  in  reality  (juite  safe, 
but,  especially  in  descending,  the  ap- 


pearance of  tlie  precipices  is  somewhat 
formidable.  Nearly  3  hrs.  from  Passy 
are  required  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
steep  ascent,  near  to  which  stand  the 
Chalets  of  Platei.  Those  who  may  be 
induced  to  make  the  ascent  without 
intending  to  reach  Sixt  may,  with  a 
guide,  return  to  Sallanches  by  way  of 
the  Lac  dc  Flaine,  taking  in  the  way  the 
summit  of  the  Croix  de  Fer.  From  the 
chalets  the  way  to  Sixt  mounts  to  the 
NE.  in  about  ^  hr.  by  slopes  of  debris 
to  La  Portette,  a  notch  in  the  ridge 
connectini;  the  Rockers  des  Fys  with  the 
Aiguille  dc  Veran.  The  view  from  the 
Col,  commanding  the  Desert  de  Platei 
on  the  one  sitle,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Arve  on  the  other,  is  very  remarkable. 
After  crossing  the  limestone  jflateau,  a 
rather  steep  defcent  leads  to  the  Chalets 
de  Salles,  from  whence  Sixt  is  easily 
reached  in  2j  hrs.  by  a  patli  passing 
near  three  waterfalls,  and  in  the  midst 
of  much  beautiful  scenery. 


EOUTE    C. 
SIXT   TO   CHAilOUNI,    BY   SERVOZ. 

Until  recently  the  only  way  from 
Sixt  to  Chaniouni,  easy  enough  for  or- 
dinary tourists,  involved  a  long  detour 
by  Servoz.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  French  authorities  have  constructed 
a  new  mule-path  (further  ni.ticed  in 
the  next  Rte.)  so  superior  in  its  attrac- 
tions that  the  w.ay  by  Servoz  will  here- 
after be  little  used  Even  now  there  are 
many  practicable  and  highly  interesting 
routes  between  Sixt  and  Chaniouni  that 
arc  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  to  strangers. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that,  although  no 
other  spot  in  the  High  Alps  has  been  so 
long  known  and  visited  as  Chamouni, 
it  is  but  quite  recently  that  etfectual 
efforts  have  been  made  to  explore  tho 
surrounding  districts. 
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1.  Bii  the  Col  cTAnterne.  About  7 
hrs.'  walking  to  Servoz.  To  gain  the 
valley  leading  to  the  Col  the  old  mule- 
path  crossL'S  the  Giffre  Bas,  opposite  the 
village  of  Sixt,  mounts  to  the  village 
of  Salvagny,  and  thence  reaches  the 
Giftre  Haut  at  the  Pont  de  Salles,  by 
which  it  attains  the  1.  bank.  A  walk  of 
1  hr.  leads  to  the  Cascade  de  lioget,  the 
finest  of  those  in  this  district  famed  for 
its  waterfalls.  About  1  hr.  farther, 
another  pretty  cascade,  called  La  Pleu- 
reuse,  falls  close  to  the  opening  of  the 
Vallon  de  Salles,  leading  to  La  Portette 
(Rte.  B).  The  mule-path  turns  sharply  to 
the  1.,  and  the  ascent  continues  through 
the  wooded  glen  of  the  Giffre  Haut 
along  the  E.  base  of  the  Pointe  de 
Salles.  As  the  track  rises  above  the 
forests  the  scenery  becomes  constantly 
wilder,  though  still  beautiful.  The  bare 
summits  of  the  llochers  des  Fys  come 
gradually  into  view.  From  an  emi- 
nence to  the  1.  of  the  track  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  Buet  and  of  the  Vallee 
des  Fonds.  More  than  3  hrs.  are  re- 
quired to  reach  the  chalets  d'Anterne, 
inhabited  during  the  summer  by  women, 
children,  and  pigs.  Extortionate  de- 
mands are  here  made  on  travellers  for 
the  slight  refreshment  that  is  occasion- 
ally supplied  to  them.  In  crossing  the 
pass  hence  to  Servoz  the  track  traverses 
in  succession  the  cretaceous,  Jurassic, 
liassic  and  paliseozoic  formations,  and  the 
geologist  will  be  pleased  to  find  fossils 
in  greater  abundance  than  is  usual  in 
the  High  Alps.  About  ^  hr.  above  the 
chalets  the  track  passes  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  Lac  d'Anterne  (6,808').  and 
an  equal  distance,  but  rather  less  ascent, 
leads  to  the  Col  d'Anterne  (7,612'  ?), 
coinmanding  a  noble  view  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

[The  Col  is  now  usually  reached 
from  Sixt  by  the  new  track,  more  fully 
described  in  the  following  lite.,  passing 
the  Chalets  des  Fonds  and  those  of  the 
Montague  des  Grasses  Chevres,  and  the 
old  way,  which  offers  less  attractions, 
is  rarely  used  by  travellers.] 

The  descent  to  Servoz  lies  in  part 
over  a  vast  pile  of  debris,  the  remaining 


evidence  of  the  fall  of  one  of  the  crags 
of  the  Kochers  des  Fys,  and  then  passes 
the  chalets  of  Ayers  and  the  hamlet  of 
Le  Mont,  reaching  Servoz  in  3  hrs. 
from  the  col.  In  fine  weather  the 
mountaineer  will  not  require  a  guide. 

2.  By  the  Col  du  Derochoir.  9  hrs.' 
walking. 

This  rte.  is  rather  more  direct,  but 
much  steeper  and  more  difficult,  than 
that  of  the  Col  d'Anterne.  The  way 
lies  for  about  a^  hrs.  by  the  miile-track 
leading  to  that  pass.  The  path  lead- 
ing to  the  Vallon  de  Salles  keeps 
to  the  rt.,  near  La  Pleureuse,  and  in 
about  ^  hr.  mounts  to  the  Chalets  de 
Salles.  Here  the  track  to  La  Portette 
(Rte.  B)  mounts  SW.,  while  that  lead- 
ing to  Servoz  turns  due  S.,  passing 
immediately  below  the  peak  of  the 
Pointe  de  Salles.  A  long  and  steep 
ascent  is  necessary  to  reach  the  Col  du 
Derochoir,  a  point  in  the  ridge  of  tho 
Rochers  des  Fys,  whence  it  is  possible 
to  descend  to  Servoz,  which  is  reached 
in  3^  hrs.  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path. 
This  pass  should  not  be  attempted  with- 
out a  guide.  Further  information  is 
desired. 


ROUTB    D. 

SIXT    TO    CHAMOUNI  —  ASCENT   OF   THE 
BUET. 

Most  mountaineers  who  visit  Sixt 
and  Chamouni  make  the  ascent  of  the 
Buet  a  portion  of  their  plan,  and  it  is 
now  often  taken  in  the  way  between 
those  places.  The  ascent,  considering 
its  height,  is  very  easy,  and  a  single 
guide  suffices  for  a  party  of  several 
travellers  moderately  used  to  mountain 
expeditions  ;  but  in  passing  the  glacier 
near  the  top  it  is  not  advisable  to  neglect 
the  rope. 

To  reach  Chamouni  from  Sixt  by  the 
summit  of  th«  Buet  involves  a  long  .and 
hard  day's  work  of  14  hrs.,  which  may, 
however,  be  abridged  by  passing  the 
night  at  the  Chalets  des  Fonds,  about  2 
hrs.  above  Sixt.  In  taking  the  way  by  tho 
Col  de  I'Echaud  there  is  this  advantage, 
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that  if  the  weather  should  appear  un- 
favourable for  the  aseent.  the  traveller 
may  without  loss  of  time  continue  his 
route  to  Chamouni,  either  by  the 
Brevent,  the  Col  cie  Salenton,  or  by 
Servoz, 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges 
the  Fa  Wet'  des  Fonda,  drained  by 
the  Petit  Giffre,  an  eastern  branch  of 
the  Gifire  Haut,  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  Alpine  glens  surrounding 
Sixt.  It  is  reached  by  way  of  Sak-agni/, 
a  little  beyond  which  village  a  path 
bears  to  the  1.,  mounting  in  great  part 
under  the  shade  of  pine  forest  to  the 
Chdlel.t  lies  Funds  (4,541').  A  little 
inn  (Restaurant  du  Buet)  has  been 
opened  here ;  pretty  good,  but  charges 
unreasonable.  In  the  exquisite  views 
hereabouts,  the  Pointe  de  Salles  is  a 
conspicuous  feature.  From  hence  the 
summit  of  the  liuet  may  be  attained  by 
mounting  a  slope  called  Belleface,  and 
then  by  steep  ledges  of  limestone  rock, 
until  the  highest  point  is  reached  by  a 
rather  steep  glacier  (de  Lebaud?).  4i 
hrs.'  steady  climbing  from  the  chiilets 
suffice  to  gain  the  top  by  this  route. 
Another  way,  also  difficult,  is  by  a 
gorge  called  La  Guivra.  For  both  a 
good  guide  is  indispensable.  The  more 
frequented  way  mounts  by  a  well-con- 
structed mule-path  in  3^  hrs.  to  the  Col 
de  rEchaitd  (8,058'),  connecting  the 
Vallee  des  Fouds  with  that  of  the  Dioza, 
and  from  thence  pains  the  summit  by 
rapid  slopes  of  slaty  rock,  intermixed 
with  patches  of  snow,  in  about  2^  hrs. 

The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
panorama  from  the  Buet  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  Now  that  the  chain 
of  the  Alps  has  been  more  fully  explored 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  back, 
several  other  points  may  be  named 
which  must  be  admitted  as  rivals,  but 
there  arc  very  few  that  can  claim 
superior  attractions.  The  height  of 
the  summit,  10,207  ft.,  raises  it  above 
the  nearer  ranges,  yet  leaves  in  full 
grandeur  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Blanc, 
rising  more  than  5,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  spectator.  To  a  moun- 
taineer  who   approaches    Mont   Blanc 


from  the  N.,  the  ascent  of  the  Buet 
iioni  Sixt  has  the  great  advantage  of 
giving  him  at  once  the  most  complete 
general  view  of  the  entire  range, 
and  if  time,  weather,  and  good  legs 
enable  him  to  wind  up  the  day  by 
descending  to  Chamouni  over  the 
Brevent,  which  cuts  otf  from  the  Buet 
the  lower  zone  of  the  great  mountain, 
he  will  be  able  to  fill  up  the  details  of 
a  picture  that  will  remain  ineffaceably 
impressed  on  his  memory. 

The  easiest  way  for  descending  from 
the  Buet,  and  that  by  which  the  ascent 
is  most  commonly  made  from  Chamouni, 
is  by  the  SE.  side,  partly  over  snow 
and  in  part  along  ridges  of  calcareous 
rock.  After  descending  about  1,800  ft. 
the  traveller  reaches  a  curious  rock, 
naturally  broken  into  ledges  which 
form  convenient  seats,  called  Table  aii 
Chantre.  Half  an  hr.  below  this,  and 
less  than  2  hrs.  from  the  summit  (3  hrs. 
ascending),  is  the  Pierre  a  Bfrard 
(7,498'),  a  huge  detached  rock,  under 
which  travellers  formerly  bivouacked. 
A  little  chalet  inn  has  been  opened 
here  for  the  convenience  of  those 
ascending  from  Chamouni.  Complaints 
have  been  made  of  extortionate  charges. 
From  hence  a  mule-path  is  carried 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  till, 
after  passing  a  grove  of  larches,  it 
reaches  a  little  grassy  plain.  Lower 
down  the  track  lies  amidst  huge  blo(;ks 
of  protoginc,  and  finally  gains  the  val- 
ley of  the  Eau  Noire,  sometimes  called 
Val  do  Berard,  passing  the  hamlet 
of  Coutcraie,  near  to  the  Cascade 
de  Poyaz,  and  joining  the  frequented 
track  from  Chamouni  to  the  Tete 
Noire  a  short  way  above  Valorsine 
(§  16,  lite.  H).  The  point  here  reached 
is  nearly  4A  hrs.  from  the  summit  (6j 
hrs.  are  rccjuired  for  the  aseent),  and 
the  traveller  may  find  very  fair  quarters 
for  the  night  at  the  little  inn  where  the 
path  to  the  Cascade  de  la  Barberine 
turns  off  a  short  distance  below  Val- 
orsine. In  the  opposite  direction  Argen- 
tiero  may  be  reached  in  1^^  hr.,  and 
Chamouni  in  3  hrs.'  easy  walking. 

In  ascending  the  Buet  by  the  Eau 
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Noire  the  practised  mountaineer  may 
take  a  nearly  direct,  but  very  steep 
course,  from  the  Pien"e  a  Berard.  The 
rope  and  ice-axe  are  needed  in  the 
ascent. 

Besides  the  two  ridges  already 
spoken  of,  leading  to  the  summit  of 
the  Buet,  a  third  descends  about  due 
S.,  and  connects  together  the  nearly 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges 
with  that  extending  from  the  Rochers 
des  Fys  to  the  Dent  du  Midi.  In  so 
doing  the  siime  ridge  divides  the  waters 
which  flow  through  the  Dioza  SW.  to 
Servoz  from  those  that  run  NE.  through 
the  Val  de  Berard  to  tlie  Trient. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  descending 
along  this  ridge  to  the  Col  de  Salenton 
(8,160')  leading  from  Servoz  toValorsine. 
This  is  reached  in  \h  hr.  from  the 
summit  (2j  hrs.  are  required  for  the 
ascent),  and  1  hr.  more  suffices  to 
reach  the  ChaleU  de  ViUy,  the  highest 
in  the  valley  of  the  Dioza  (6,07 G'), 
where  persons  ascending  from  this  side 
find  tolerable  accommodation  for  the 
night.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
take  provisions. 

There  are  two  paths  from  Villy 
to  Servoz,  both  keeping  to  the  rt. 
of  the  Dioza  torrent.  The  more 
direct  way,  passable  for  mules  between 
Servoz  and  the  Col  de  Salenton,  is  by 
the  Chalets  de  Moede.  3|  hrs.  suffice 
for  the  descent  to  Servoz,  and  4^  hrs. 
for  the  ascent.  The  other  path,  about 
h  hr.  longer,  passes  by  tlie  Lac  de 
Pormenaz. 

In  fine  weather,  the  most  interesting 
route  from  the  Buet  to  Chamouni  is  to 
fcjlh)w  a  faintly  marked  path  about  due 
S.  from  the  Chalets  de  Villy  to  tlie 
ridge  of  the  Bri^vent,  and  so  conil)ine 
in  a  single  day's  walk  the  two  finest 
views  of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  gain  the  highest 
point  of  the  Brevent,  as  the  view  is 
nearly  as  complete  from  a  point  in  the 
ridge  nearer  to  Planpraz  (see  §  16, 
Etc.  A),  which  is  easily  reached  in 
.3  hrs.  from  Villy,  or  5i  hrs.  from  the 
Buet.  In  little  more  than  ^  hr.  the 
traveller  may  descend  to  the  little  inn 


at  Planpraz,  where,  if  he  be  tired  or  be- 
lated, he  will  find  pretty  good  hut  not 
cheap  quarters  for  the  night,  or  else 
may  reach  Chamouni  in  2  hrs. 

The  preferable  route  between  Sixt 
and  Chamouni,  for  ordinary  travellers, 
who  do  not  attempt  arduous  ascents,  is 
doubtless  the  new  track  lately  com- 
pleted. This  passes  by  Les  Fonds,  and 
then,  bearing  somewhat  W.  of  S., 
mouu.ts  to  the  Col  d'Anterne  (Rte.  C) 
(about  4  hrs.  from  Sixt)  by  the  pastures 
of  the  Montague  des  Grasses  Chevres; 
it  then  descends  SE.  to  the  Chalets  de 
Moede,  traverses  the  Dioza,  and  mounts 
by  the  Chalets  of  Arlevaz  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Brevent  (2|  hrs.  from  the 
Col  d'Anterne),  whence  Chamouni  is 
reached  by  the  ordinary  route  (§  16, 
Rte.  A). 

The  torrent  of  the  Dioza  flows  in 
great  part  amidst  carboniferous  rocks, 
lying  between  the  crystalline  mass  of 
the  Brevent  and  the  Jurassic  strata  that 
extend  SW.  from  the  Buet  to  the  Col 
d'Anterne.  The  trias  and  lias  are  re- 
presented by  two  comparatively  thin 
bands,  whose  outcrop  is  on  the  steep 
NW.  declivity  of  the  valley.  Near  the 
junction  of  the  carboniferous  strata 
with  the  trias,  fossil  remains  of  plants 
are  abundant.  Mr.  Wills,  guided  by 
Auguste  Balmat,  found  unusually  fine 
specimens  on  the  slopes  above  the 
Chalets  de  Moede. 


Route  E. 
sixt  to  martignt,  by  saltan. 

Few  portions  of  the  Alps  have  been 
so  imperfectly  explored  as  the  chain 
between  the  Buet  and  the  Dent  du 
Midi :  the  best  information  respecting  it 
is  found  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Wills  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  '  Aljjine  Jour- 
nal.' The  principal  summits,  all  formed 
of  Jurassic  limestone,  form  a  range 
parallel  to  the  two  principal  valleys 
that  enclose  it  on  either  side— the  Val 
(I'llliez  and  the  Val  du  Trient.  Several 
tributary  glens  descend  nearly  due  E. 
from  this  range.     One  of  these  is  tra- 
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versed  by  the  Salanfe,  or  Salense  torrent, 
and  joins  the  Rhone  near  Vernayaz  ; 
the  next  descends  from  the  Chalets 
d'Emaney  to  join  the  Trient  at  Trin- 
quent  ;  while  a  third,  bending  S.  of  E. 
is  traversed  by  the  Barberine  torrent, 
■which  joins  the  Eau  Noire — the  true 
source  of  the  Trient — below  Valorcine 
(§  16,  Kte.  H). 

The  least  difBcult  way  from  Sixt  to 
Martigny  lies  by  the  slopes  of  the  Tete 
Noire,  which  is  the  prominent  summit 
at  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Fer-a-Cheval.  Though  appearing  very 
steep,  it  is  said  that  the  ascent  is  not 
difficult.  Behind  the  Tete  Noire  the 
track  traverses  the  ridge  of  the  Gre- 
nairon,  and  then  descends  to  the  Chalets 
des  Vieux  Emoussons — about  7-k  hrs. 
from  Sixt.  Following  the  course  of  the 
torrent  until  this  enters  ii  narrow  cleft, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  mount  on  the 
1.  to  the  Col  de  la  Gueula  (6,380')  an 
obvious  opening  in  the  range.  A  pretty 
well-marked  track  leads  thence  to 
Finhaut  (§  16,  Rte.  H.),  and  in  that 
way  Martigny  is  reached  in  about 
11^  hrs.  In  default  of  a  recognised 
name,  we  shall  call  this  pass  Col  de 
Grenairon  (height  about  8,000  ft.).  By 
bearing  to  the  rt.  from  the  top  of  the 
pass  it  is  possible  to  descend  into  the 
■valley  of  the  Eau  Noire  (last  Rte.),  and 
thus  reach  Chamouni  by  Argentiere  in 
from  12  to  13  hrs. 

A  more  difficult  and  rarely  used  way 
from  Sixt  to  Martigny  is  by  the  Col  de 
Tenveverges  (8,134'),  traversed  in  1864 
by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  King,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Riddell.  The  former  traveller  has 
favoured  the  Editor  with  notes  of  the 
expedition.  *  Guided  by  Jos.  Bozon, 
the  landlord  at  Sixt,  who  asked  10  fr. 
for  taking  us  to  the  summit,  we  left 
the  road  to  the  Fond  de  la  Combe, 
about  \h  hr.  from  Sixt.  Following  the 
course  of  the  Pane  (Pas  Noir?)  torrent 
to  a  waterfall  (La  Meridienne)  which  it 
forms  as  it  bursts  out  from  the  face  of 
the  precipice,  the  ascent  commences  by 
ledges  of  slate  rock,  forming  high  and 
narrow  steps.  These  are  followed  by 
steep  slopes  of  grass,  whereon  crampons 


are  sometimes  required.  Having  nearly- 
gained  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  Fer-a- 
Cheval  precipices,  we  turned  sharp  to 
the  rt,  and  wound  round  a  series  of 
rather  treacherous  shoulders  of  shale, 
formed  of  debris  from  the  Pic  de  Ten- 
neverges,  till  we  came  to  an  open  valley 
running  upward  along  the  S.  side  of 
that  peak  to  the  Col.'  The  upper  pas- 
tures being  inaccessible  to  cattle  from 
the  side  of  Sixt,  are  always  let  to  Swiss 
herdsmen  from  the  Trient  side.  The 
Col  (8,134')  was  attained  in  5  hrs.  from 
the  valley.  It  is  necessary  to  commence 
the  descent  by  bearing  to  the  rt.  to  a 
stone  man,  which  is  reached  in  20  min. 
There  is  no  further  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  chalets  of  Barberine,  and  thence  fol- 
lowing the  torrent  to  those  of  Les 
Emoussons,  where  this  route  joins  that 
above  described  ;  12  hrs.,  clear  of  halts, 
are  needed  to  reach  the  Barberine  inn 
from  Sixt.  From  the  upland  valley  on 
the  SW.  side  of  the  Col.  Mr.  A.  Wills 
made  the  first  ascent  of  the  Pic  de 
Tenneverges  in  1863.  He  again  reached 
the  summit  in  1864,  with  Mr.  A.  Mil- 
man,  from  the  Col  de  Sageroux,  cross- 
ing the  glaciers  of  Mont  Ruan. 

A  third  way  from  Sixt  to  the  valley 
of  the  Trient  is  by  the  Tenneverges  du 
Buet,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wills,  but  no 
particulars  have  reached  the  Editor. 
The  pass  from  Salvan  to  Sixt,  named  in 
the  first  edition  Col  de  Tenneverges, 
is  probably  the  Col  de  Sageroux. 

The  mountain  mass  between  the  Pic 
de  Tenneverges  and  the  Dent  du  Midi 
is  collectively  known  as  Mont  Ruan. 
It  culminates  in  the  Tour  Salliere 
( 1 0,587'),  the  highest  of  the  Savoy  Alps 
N.  of  Mont  Blanc,  first  reached  in  1858 
by  a  Swiss  traveller,  led  by  the  guides 
Oberhausen  and  Julien  Rey  of  Val 
d'llliez.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lawrence,  with 
Oberhausen,  started  from  Bonnavaux 
(Rte.  H),  folio-wed  for  I.f  hr.  the  way 
to  the  Dent  du  Midi,  then  turned  to  the 
rt.,  and  in  25  min.  reached  a  cleft  called 
La  Cheminee.  Above  this  they  turned 
nearly  due  S.  towards  the  Glacier  du 
Mont  Ruan.  A  long  and  steep  ascent 
(with  much  step-cutting)  led  to  a  plateau 
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■whence  the  topmost  ridge  was  attained. 
They  descended  by  the  Vieux  Emous- 
sous  to  the  Barberine  Inn.  Time,  14 
hrs.'  actual  walking  from  Bonnavaux. 


Route  F. 

samoens  to  chajrpert  and  monthey. 
9  hrs.'  walking. 
Next  to  Sixt  the  most  attractive 
place  to  a  mountaineer  in  this  dis- 
trict is  Champery,  in  the  Val  d'llliez. 
It  has  the  double  advantage  of  being 
very  easy  of  access,  and  being  pro- 
vided with  two  pretty  good  inns.  The 
route  here  described  affords  an  easy 
way  for  connecting  the  two  together. 
The  passes  leading  directly  from  Sixt, 
described  in  the  next  Rte.,  are  more 
iiueresting  to  the  mountaineer,  but 
not  easy  enough  for  ordinary  tourists. 
The  way  from  Samoens  to  Champery 
is  by  an  easy  mule-path,  and  requires 
but  6  hrs.'  steady  walking.  Mules  take 
6^  hrs.  exclusive  of  halts.  It  lies 
through  very  pleasing  forest  scenery, 
near  to  the  NVV.  limit  of  the  cretaceous 
and  tertiary  rocks  of  the  mountain 
ranges  N.  of  Sixt,  which  abut  uncon- 
formably  on  the  liassic  and  triassic 
strata  forming  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  Dranse  (Rte.  L).  A  char-road 
from  Samoens  to  Thonon,  which  would 
replace  the  first  part  of  this  route,  has 
been  for  some  time  in  contemplation, 
but  little  progress  appears  to  have  been 
made.  The  path  from  Samoens 
mounts  a  little  E.  of  N.  for  about  i  hr. 
to  Moulins,  and  then  due  N.  for  I  hr. 
more,  through  very  picturesque  scenery, 
to  Allamatis.  From  hence  two  tracks 
lead  across  the  Col  de  Golcze.  That 
usually  followed  re^iches  the  top  in  1^ 
hr.,  passing  by  the  CMlets  de  Golcze, 
where  wine,  bread,  and  clieese  are  to  be 
found  ;  the  other,  a  few  minutes  shorter, 
passes  by  the  Chalets  do  la  Croix.  The 
Col  de  Golize  (about  5,600')  overlooks 
tlic  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Dranse, 
which  is  poured  into  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  near  Thoiion  (Rte.  I  ),  and 
another  rather  higher  pass,  called   Col 


de  Coux,  leads  from  the  head  of  the 
same  valley  to  Champery.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  to  descend  as  little  as 
possible  towards  the  Dranse,  and  the 
path  accordingly  winds  round  the  head 
of  the  valley,  beneath  some  fine  lime- 
stone crags,  amidst  magnificent  timber. 
Rather  more  than  \\  hr.  is  required  to 
reach  the  Col  de  Coux  (about  6,400'), 
marked  by  a  cross.  The  descent  is  at 
first  rather  steep,  but  after  passing, 
about  half-way,  a  streamlet  that  issues 
from  a  sulphureous  spring,  it  becomes 
more  gentle,  and  keeping  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  torrent  it  reaches,  in  2  hrs. 
from  the  Col,  the  village  of 

Champiry  (Inns:  H.  de  la  Dent  du 
Midi,  tolerably  good,  not  quite  satis- 
factory— pension  5  k  fr.  a  day ;  Croix 
Federale,  second-rate,  not  bad — pension 
4|  fr.  daily),  beautifully  situated  at 
3,412  (?)  ft.  above  the  sea,  close  to 
the  base  of  the  Dent  du  Midi.  The 
ascent  of  that  fine  peak  is  described  in 
Rte.  H.  There  are  many  other  less 
laborious  excursions  suited  to  ordinary 
tourists.  A  guide  named  Joseph  Obro- 
zenn  (Oberhausen  ?),  and  another,  by 
name  A.  Perm,  have  been  well  recom- 
mended. 

The  Dent  de  Bonnavaux  is  often 
ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  view, 
being  much  easier  of  access  than  the 
Dent  du  Midi.  The  excursion,  though 
ratlier  long,  is  free  from  difficulty,  and 
practicable  for  ladies  who  are  good 
walkers.  The  ascent  lies  in  great  part 
by  the  track  leading  to  the  Col  de  Sage- 
roux  (Rte.  G),  and  is  said  to  require 
6  hrs.  An  excursion  recommended  to 
less  active  travellers  is  to  mount  the 
slopes  S\V.  of  the  Chalets  de  Bonnavaux 
to  a  cross  on  a  little  col,  and  then  to 
the  sun)mit  of  a  knoll  to  the  rt.  The 
return  may  be  made  by  descending  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  same  ridge  to  the 
chalets  of  Barme. 

A  new  char-road  along  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Vieze  through  the  Val  d'llliez, 
from  Champery  to  Monthcy,  has  lately 
been  com])leted.  The  distance  is  about 
9  m.,  and  the  descent  so  rapid  that 
in  mounting  from  Monthey  no  time  is 
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gained  by  taking  a  carriage.  The  valley 
abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  and  is 
now  deservedly  frequented,  though 
scarcely  known  a  few  years  ago.  The 
first  village,  about  1  lir.  below  Champory, 
is  called  Vtil  d'Hliez,  and  nearly  1  hr. 
farther  at  the  juni-tion  of  the  path  from 
Morgin  (Rte.  M.)  is  Trois  Torrents, 
where  the  bridge  conimaiids  a  striking 
view.  In  making  the  new  road,  many 
of  the  famous  erratic  l)locks  lying  on  the 
slope  above  Monthey  (Kte.  I)  have 
been  split  up.  A  foot-passenger  •wishing 
to  go  direct  to  Bex  may  shorten  his  road 
by  crossing  the  Viuze  opposite  Trois 
Torrents,  and  following  a  path  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  valley  to  C/wuex,  and 
then  descending  to  Massongex  opposite 
Bex  (§  18,  Rte.  A). 


KOUTE  G. 

8IXT    TO   CHAMI'ERT. 

Two  paths  lead  from  Sixt  to  Cham- 
pery,  the  best-known  and  most  interest- 
ing of  which  is  that  by  the  Col  de 
Sag^roux.  It  was  formerly  considered 
difficult,  and  even  dangerous;  but  the 
way  has  been  improved,  and  it  is  now 
quite  within  the  reach  of  any  one  used 
to  mountain  excursions.  A  guide  is 
necessary. 

1.  By  the  Col  de  Sag^our.  A 
charming  walk  of  2  hrs.  up  the  valley  of 
Si.xt,  and  through  its  upper  end,  called 
La  Combe,  brings  the  traveller  to  tlie  foot 
of  a  steep  path  cut  in  the  rocky  wall  to 
the  1.,  known  as  the  I'as  du  Bore. 
During  the  ascent  the  grandest  views 
are  obtained  of  the  mountains  to  the 
S.  of  the  valley  of  Sixt,  the  Pic  de 
Tenneverges  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Combe  being  the  most  conspicuous. 
After  a  steep  climb  of  30  to  45  m.  the 
Chalets  du  Bore  are  reached,  and  30  m. 
above  them,  after  traversing  a  succession 
of  beautiful  pastures  and  another  rocky 
tr.ick,  a  second  mountain  shelf  is  gained, 
marked  by  a  huge  fragment  of  rock 
called  the  Pierre  du  Dard.  Turning 
to  the  rt.  the  path  passes  first  through 
pastures  interspersed  with  rocky  surfaces, 


some  of  the  latter  showing  apparent 
traces  of  glacier  action,  and  in  lesa 
than  30  m.  after  quitting  the  Pierre  du 
Dard,  the  chalets  of  Vauzalle  are 
reached.  These  arc  situated  in  an  exqui- 
site little  amphitheatre  of  green,  set  in  a 
framework  of  the  most  rug>;ed  rocks. 

'The  way  to  the  col  now  passes  over 
a  succession  of  hillocks  and  ravines  of 
slaty  debris,  but  the  track  is  very  ill- 
defined,  though  in  clear  weather  there 
is  no  diflUculty  in  maintaining  the  direc- 
tion. Looking  back,  the  Buet  and  Mont 
Blanc  successively  appear  above  the 
lower  intervening  ridges,  and  in  1  hr. 
the  summit  is  reached.  The  view  in 
all  directions,  except  the  immediate 
foreground,  is  striking  and  beautiful. 
The  valleys  of  Sixt  and  Illiez  are  seen 
far  below  on  either  hand,  and  around 
them  rise  the  noble  summits  of  Mont 
Blanc.the  Buet,  the  Pic  de  Tenneverges, 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  and  the  mountains  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhone.  The  rocks 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  pass  present  some 
mauvais  pas,  as  the  debris  is  shifting, 
and  the  footing  consequently  insecure, 
especially  after  a  recent  fall  of  snow. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  at  first  to  the  1., 
and  then  zigzag  down  the  steep  shaly 
slopes.  A  bar  of  iron  has  been  planted 
to  give  a  firm  grasp  in  one  awkward 
place.  From  20  to  30  min.  suflBce  for 
the  descent  into  a  desert  and  unattrac- 
tive upland  valley,  at  the  lower  or  E. 
extremity  of  which  are  the  Chalets  de 
Sesarife,  or  Susan  fe  (  6,398). 

'A  magnificent  glacier  is  seen  in  front, 
descending  from  between  the  Mont 
Ruan(?)  and  the  Tour  Salliere.  A  few 
min.  farther  on,  and  turning  to  the  1.,  a 
spot  called  the  Pas  d'Euferne  is  reached, 
commanding  a  most  beautiful  view  of 
the  course  of  the  Val  d'lllicz. 

'A  steep  path  now  leads  down  through 
a  ravine  beneath  the  magnificent  preci- 
pices of  the  Dent  du  Midi,  then  turns 
to  the  1.,  and,  in  less  than  1  hr  after 
quitting  the  Chalets  de  Sesanfc,  reaches 
the  hamlet  of  Bonnavaux,  and,  travers- 
ing a  iiiie  pine  forest,  in  30  min.  more 
this  route  rejoins  that  of  the  Colette 
d'Oulaz.   A  good  char-road  leads  theuco 
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to  Champery  in  |  hr.,  crossing  the  main 
stream  about  10  min.  from  the  vilhige. 
The  entire  way  from  the  Chalets  de 
Sesanfe  is  a  succession  of  scenes  of  the 
utmost  grandeur  combined  with  the 
richest  and  softest  beauty  ;  and  I  Icnow 
few  excursions  more  to  be  recommended 
than  the  passage  of  the  Col  de  Sage- 
roux.'— [F.  F.  T.] 

Time,  not  including  halts,  8  to  9  hrs. 

In  ascending  from  Champery,  a  notch 
in  the  rocks  above  the  waterfall  of  Bon- 
navaux  marks  the  point  where  the  track 
has  been  carried.  The  ascent  on  that 
side  is  in  part  a  rather  steep  scramble. 
In  one  place  a  wire  rope  has  been  fixed 
to  assist  the  traveller. 

2.  By  ihe  Gulette  d'OuIaz.  The  track 
lies  by  tlie  same  way  as  that  just  de- 
scribed as  for  as  the  Chalets  de  Vaiizalle, 
nearly  4  hrs.  from  Sixt.  At  the  chalets 
a  path  turns  off  to  the  1.,  passing  near 
to  a  little  lake,  and  mounts  through  a 
wild  glen  leading  to  a  sort  of  chimney 
in  the  rock,  called  Golelte  d'Oulaz. 
Keeping  nearly  due  N.,  the  summit  of 
the  pass  (known  at  Champery  as  Col  de 
la  Bedaz  ?)  is  reached  by  steep  slopes  of 
snow.  The  descent  also  lies  over  snow- 
slopes.  A  short  way  from  the  top  a  track 
to  the  1.  leads  down  a  lateral  valley  to 
AUamans  and  Samoens  (Rte.  F).  The 
descent  to  Champery  is  said  to  be  at 
least  as  difficult  as  that  from  the  Col  de 
Sag^roux,  and  the  way  is  longer  by  1 
hr.  At  the  Chalets  de  Barme  the  track 
reaches  one  of  the  principal  branches 
into  which  the  Val  d'llhez  divides 
above  Champery,  about  2  hrs.  from 
that  place. 

Both  in  this  and  the  route  by  the  Col 
de  Sageroux  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the 
Rteep  and  rather  slippery  staircase  of 
the  Pas  de  Bore  by  a  circuitous  path 
used  for  driving  cows  up  the  higher 
pastures.  This  way  is  said  to  be  longer 
by  1  hr. 


Route  H. 

champery  to  martignt — ascent   op 
the  dent  du  midi. 

An  active  mountaineer  may  combine 
the  ascent  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  with  the 
way  from  Champery  to  Martigny  in  a 
single  long  day.  But  however  the 
ascent  may  be  made,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  an  early  start,  as  the  distance  is 
considerable. 

The  most  direct  way  to  the  summit 
of  this  remarkable  peak  is  by  the  Croix 
de  Ze/eze  ;  in  all,  about  Si  hrs.  It  is 
said  to  require  a  very  steady  head,  as  it 
traverses  the  face  of  jirecipiccs.  The 
way  usually  taken  is  longer,  but  quite 
free  from  danger.  The  traveller  mounts 
in  li  hr.  from  Champery  to  the  hamlet 
of  Bonnavaux,  where  tolerable  quarters 
may  be  had  for  the  night.  A  sort  of 
staircase,  called  TEchelle,  leads  up  steep 
rocks  to  an  elevated  glen,  wherein  the 
stream  from  the  Col  de  Sageroux,  to 
the  WSW.,  meets  the  stream  from  the 
Col  de  Sesanfe.  lying  ENE.,  at  the 
Chalets  de  Sesanfe.  Here  grows  the 
rare  Eryngium  alpiman.  The  traveller 
now  mounts  to  the  last-named  Col  about 
due  S.  of  the  De7it  du  Midi,  and  the  last 
part  of  the  ascent  lies  in  great  part  over 
steep  slopes  of  debris.  By  this  way  at  least 
5  hrs.  are  required  to  reach  the  highest 
peak  from  Bonnavaux.  The  view  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  Alps, 
having  the  advantage  of  immediately 
overlooking  a  great  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  along  with  the  noble  pano- 
rama of  the  Pennine  and  Bernese  Alps. 
The  height,  according  to  the  Federal 
Survey,  is  10,450  ft. 

The  Col  de  Sesanfe  (7,940')  connects 
the  Dent  du  Midi  "with  the  Tour  Sal- 
liere,  and  offers  the  only  easy  way  for 
passing  from  the  head  of  Val  dTlliez  to 
that  of  the  Trient.  On  returning  to 
the  Col  from  the  Dent  du  Midi, 
the  traveller  may  reach  Martigny  in 
little   more    time    than  is   I'cquired   to 
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get  back  to  Chanip('ry,  but  the  descent 
is  considerably  steeper  on  this  side. 
The  first  chalets  reached  are  those  of 
Salaufe.  The  traveller  may  either  follow 
the  streaniof  that  naniedown  tothehigh- 
road  lijtween  St.  Maurice  and  Martigny 
(§  18,  l{te.  A),  close  to  the  Vernayaz 
station  on  the  railway,  or,  by  bearing  to 
the  rt.,  he  may  reach  in  2  hrs.  Solvent,  in 
the  valley  of  "the  Trient  (§  16,Kte.  II). 
To  reach  St.  Maurice,  he  may  follow  a 
path  from  the  Chalets  de  Salaufe  to  the 
Col  de  Zora  i  ?),  leading  by  the  Vallee 
de  St.  Barlhclemi  to  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  near  Evionna/.  (§  IS). 

A  traveller  b  >nnd  from  Charapery  to 
Chamouni  may  avail  himself  of  the  Col 
de  Sesanfe  to  reach  the  inn  of  the  Tete 
Noire,  or  tliat  of  the  Barberine  in  a  long 
day's  walk.  Having  crossed  the  col,  he 
will  find  a  path  to  the  rt.,  a  little  above 
the  chdlets  of  Salanfe,  leadmg  to  the  Col 
d'Emaney.  I'his  gives  access  to  a 
steep  and  wild  glen  that  descends 
from  the  Mont  Ruan  to  join  the 
Trient.  The  writer  is  informed  that 
a  track  leads  in  2^  hrs.  to  Finhaiu, 
nearly  oppusite  the  Tete  Noire;  but 
to  judge  from  the  map,  t!ie  distance 
mu>t  be  considerably  greater.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  better  course  for  a  traveller 
bound  for  Chamouni  to  traverse  a  third 
pass — Colde  Barberine — connecting  the 
head  of  the  Emaney  glen  with  that  of 
tl>e  Barberine  torrent,  and  to  descend 
to  the  inn  below  Valorsinc,  jiassing 
by  the  ciialets  of  Enioussons.  Thi.s 
would,  however,  be  a  long  walk.  ]jro- 
bably  not  IcjS  than  14  hrs.,  exclusive 
( f  baits. 

A  new  pass,  effected  by  Mr.  Coutts 
Trotter  with  Peter  Bohren,  is  noticed 
in  the  4th  number  of  the  '  Alpine 
Journal,'  under  the  questionable  name 
'  Col  des  Tours  Sallicres.'  According 
to  the  present  standard  of  mountaineers 
it  does  not  stem  to  be  a  difficult  pass, 
though  rather  long  and  steep  on  both 
sides.  From  the  col,  between  the  Tour 
Salliere  and  Mont  Ruan,  the  descent 
on  the  S.  side  is  by  the  Glacier  des 
Fonds.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  very  rough  and  steep  hunters' 
path  that  descends  along  the  rt.   bank 


of  the  Barberine  torrent  to  the  valley  of 
Eau  Noire,  and  it  is  probably  a  better 
plan  to  follow  the  ordinary  track  by  the 
Col  de  la  Gueula  (Ktc.  E). 
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In  the  extensive  tract  of  liilly  or 
mountainous  country  lying  between  the 
Gifire  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  the  only 
frequented  road  is  that  which,  swee|)iiig 
in  a  semicircle  round  the  N.  boundary 
of  this  district,  connects  Geneva  with 
St.  Maurice  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
This  formed  a  ]iortion  of  the  original 
road  of  the  Simplon,  being  the  shortest 
way  between  Geneva  and  that  pass.  It 
has,  however,  been  less  frequented  than 
the  road  by  tlie  N.  sliore  of  the  lake, 
described  in  §  1 8,  ])artly  because  of  the 
attractions  of  Lausanne  and  Vevey  on 
that  side  of  the  lake,  and  in  ])art  be- 
cause travellers  dislike  the  formalities  of 
the  custom-house  and  jjassport  offices  en- 
countered in  entering  Savoy  near  Geneva, 
and  returning  to  Swiss  territory  at  St. 
Gingoliih.  At  present  the  railway  along 
the  N.  shore  carries  most  jia-ssengers 
who  are  pressed  for  time;  but  a  rival 
and  shorter  line  is  in  progress  along  the 
Savoy  side  of  the  lake.  Passengers 
reaching  Bouveret  by  steamer,  or  by  the 
road  here  described,  may  continue  liieir 
way  to  St.  Maurice  by  the  railway  con- 
necting those  stations  on  the  Ligne 
d'ltalie  railroad. 

After  leaving  tlie  city,  the  road  lies 
for  about  7  ni.  through  the  Canton  of 
Geneva,  passing  many  villages  and  scat- 
tered villas,  of  which  the  Villa  Diodati, 
at  Coloynt/,  is  remembered  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Byron.  Here  the  road  com- 
mands views  of  the  lake  and  the  Jura 
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on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  extends 
along  the  valley  of  the  Arve  to  Mont 
Blanc.  A  stream  named  Hermance 
forms  the  boundary  between  Switzer- 
land and  Savoy,  and  the  road,  here 
separated  from  the  lake  by  a  projecting 
tract  of  hilly  ground,  traverses  a  low 
and  uninteresting  district,  in  the  midst 
of  which  lies 

Douvaine  (Inn  :  Lion  d'Or).  The 
higher  Alps  are  shut  out  by  the  range 
of  the  Voirons  (Rte.  K),  and  a  little 
farther  on  the  hill  of  Boisy,  rising  about 
1,100  ft.  on  the  rt.  of  the  road,  covered 
with  vineyards,  commands  a  fine  view, 
and  exhibits  an  undulation  of  the  mo- 
lasse,  here  breaking  through  the  diluvium 
which  covers  all  the  low  country  near 
the  lake.  About  13  m.  from  Geneva,  at 
Massongt/,  the  road  regains  a  view  of 
the  lake  and  the  surrounding  heights, 
which  remain  in  view  from  hence  to 
Bouveret.     About  8  m.  farther  is 

Thonon  (Inns:  Europe,  bad  and 
dirty;  Ville  de  Geneve,  closed  in 
1865),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  provirce 
of  Chablais.  The  upper  town  contains 
the  chief  buildings,  and  a  terrace-walk 
planted  with  trees  and  commanding  the 
lake  and  the  mountains.  Near  at  hand, 
fin  the  alluvial  deposits  thrust  into  the 
lake  by  the  impetuous  toiTcnt  of  the 
Dranse,  are  the  remains  of  the  castle, 
afterwards  monastery,  of  Ripaille,  twice 
the  retreat  of  Amadous  VIII.,  forty 
years  sovereign  Count  and  Duke  of 
Savoy  ;  then,  after  a  retirement  of  five 
years,  elected  Pope  as  Felix  V.,  who 
died  here  after  renouncing  that  dignity 
as  well  as  his  dukedom,  leaving  a  rare 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  moderation. 
The  French  sold  the  castle  to  a  farmer 
in  1793,  and  little  remains  to  attest  its 
former  splendour. 

About  2  m.  beyond  Thonon  the  road 
crosses  the  Uranse  by  a  long  bridge  of 
24  arches,  leaving  on  the  rt.  the  road  to 
St.  Jean  d'Aulph  and  Morzine  (Rte.  L). 
Passingsome magnificent  chestnut  trees, 
which  have  been  partly  cut  down  of  late 
years,  the  road  soon  reaches  Aviphion, 
where  a  good  hotel  (Casino),  chalybeate 
waters,   and   gambling,    attract    Swiss 


visitors  during  the  summer.  Omnibuses 
ply  between  this  place  and 

Evian  (Inns  :  H.  dcs  Bains,  very 
good  ;  Nord  ;  France  ;  H.  des  Alpes  ; 
Cheval  Blanc),  a  small  town  just  oppo- 
site to  Lausanne,  and  on  one  of  the  finest 
sites  on  the  lake.  A  mineral  spring 
whose  water  is  nearly  tasteless  enjoys  a 
considerable  reputation,  and  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment  also  attracts  visi- 
tors during  the  summer  mouths.  The 
climate  is  cooler  than  that  of  Vevey,  but 
more  variable,  being  much  exposed  to 
winds  from  the  lake.  An  enormous 
chestnut  tree  at  Neuvecelle,  \  m.  from 
the  town,  is  visited  by  strangers.  The 
ascent  of  the  Dent  d'Oche  (8,010')  may 
be  made  from  hence  in  about  6  hrs.,  but 
St.  Gingolph  is  a  better  starting-point. 

The  high-road  beyond  Evian  passes 
close  to  the  lake,  which  on  this  side 
presents  far  bolder  scenery  than  on  the 
opposite  shore.  After  about  6  m.  it 
reaches  Meillerie,  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  the  '  Nouvelle  Heloise,'  where  the 
rocks  plunge  directly  into  the  lake, 
here  about  800  ft. 'in  depth.  The 
hamlet  of  Bret,  2i  m.  beyoncl  Meillerie, 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Tauretunum, 
destroyed  in  the  Gth  century  by  the 
fall  of  a  considerable  mass  of  moun- 
tain, which  is  said  to  huve  caused  ex- 
tensive havoc  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
by  the  massive  waves  which  arose  be- 
yond their  accustomed  limits. 

St.  Giiiyolph  (Inn  :  La  Poste,  in- 
different), is  a  village  divided  into  two 
by  theMorges  torrent,  here  marking  the 
frontier  between  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 
This  stream  rises  from  a  group  of 
mountains,  the  highest  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  which  go 
by  the  collective  name  Dents  d'Oche. 
The  highest  summit  may  be  reached  in 
about  5  hrs.  The  more  massive  range 
of  the  Giammont,  immediately  S.  of 
St.  Gingolph,  is  even  better  worth  a 
visit,  as  it  mure  inmiediately  overlooks 
the  lake  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
as  far  as  St.  Maurice.  The  highest 
point,  sometimes  called  Sigual  de  Vouyi 
(7,1 7C').  commands,  in  addition,  a 
fine    Alpine    panorama.      The    most 
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pleasing  route  for  the  descent  is  by  the 
glen  and  hike  of  Taney  to  Voiivry.  Tlie 
following  note  recommends  another 
interesting  excursion,  connecting  St. 
Gingolph  with  Vouvry. 

'  Ascend  by  the  banks  of  the  Morges, 
through  a  wood  of  splendid  clustnut  and 
walnut  trees,  at  the  back  of  St.  Gingolph, 
as  fiir  as  Novel.  Here  take  a  southerly 
direction  towards  a  col,  passing  under 
the  Chat  d'Oche,  and  having  crossed  it, 
proceed  until  you  have  the  Corncttes 
to  the  SE.;  ascend  a  pasture  valley  to 
the  Chalets  <if  IJise,  and  from  thence 
the  summit  of  the  Cornettes  is  easily 
gained.  The  view  is  magnificent,  and 
is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  lake-view 
in  Switzerland.  Descend  nearly  due 
E.,  by  the  pretty  little  Lac  de  Tanuy, 
and  you  will  l)e(iuitc  prejiared  to  enjoy 
a  good  supper  and  comfortable  bed 
at  the  modest  inn  at  Vouvry.' — 
[R.  W.  E.  F.] 

Bouveret  (Inn:  La  Tour),  2^  m. 
from  St.  Ging(jlph,  is  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  lilione,  and  is  a  place  of 
some  traffic,  being  the  station  for  the 
lake  steamers,  and  the  present  terminus 
of  the  Ligne  d'ltalic  Railroad.  This 
line  is  carried  SSE.  along  the  1.  bank, 
or  Valais  side  of  the  Rhone,  being 
joined  at  St.  Maurice  by  the  \V.  Swiss 
line,  which  traverses  the  opposite  or 
Vaudois  side  of  the  valley. 

About  1^  m.  from  the  lake  is  Porte 
Valais,  which,  fourteen  centuries  ago, 
stood  on  the  shore.  Skirting  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  where  a  fort  and  draw- 
bridge formerly  guarded  this  entrance 
to  the  Valais,  the  road  is  carried  to 

Vouvry  (Inn:  La  Poste,  fair),  near 
which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Stoekalper 
Canal,  excavated  in  the  last  century  by 
an  individual  of  that  name,  to  drain 
the  marshes  that  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  valley.  Besides  tiie  Grammont, 
mentioned  above,  an  excursion  may  be 
made  from  hence  to  the  Pic  de  Liitlcur 
(6,181'),  also  said  to  command  a  noble 
view,  and  to  the  lakes  of  Arcon  and 
Arvin,  re])uted  for  their  trout.  2  m.  far- 
ther is  Vionnaz,  and  several  other  small 
villages  arc  pasted  before  reaching 


Monlhey  {Inn:  La  Croix  d'Or,  tole- 
rably good),  at  the  opening  of  tho 
Val  d'lUiez  (Rte.  F),  well  known  to 
geologists  for  the  erratic  blocks  to 
wiiich  attention  was  first  called  by  M. 
de  Cliarpenticr.  On  tiie  slope  above 
I  he  village  a  vast  assemblage  of  huge 
blocks  of  protogiiie  granite,  exactly 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  Val  Ferret 
on  the  E.  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  remain 
in  the  site  where  they  were  left  by  the 
retirement  of  the  great  glacier  that 
once  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
Similar  blocks  recur  at  intervals  above 
Vionnaz,  and  at  several  otlu  r  places  orj 
the  W.  slope  of  the  valley,  but  they 
are  nowhere  seen  on  so  great  a  scale  as 
here.  One  block  is  about  70  ft.  long, 
36  ft.  broad,  and  33  ft.  high.  2  m. 
beyond  Monthcy  is  MassoiKjcx,  con- 
nected by  a  new  bridge  with  Bex. 
The  valley  rapidly  contracts  between 
the  opposite  bases  of  the  Dent  du  Midi 
and  the  Dent  de  Morcles,  as  the  railway 
reaches 

St.  Maurice  (Inns:  Union;  Ecu  du 
Valais),  described  in  §  18,  Etc.  A. 


EOUTE    K. 
BONNEVILLE    TO    TIIONON. 

The  N.  part  of  Savoy,  forming  the 
ancient  province  of  Chablais,  and  lying 
between  the  Arve  and  Giffre  and  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  contains  much  pleasing 
scenery,  though  none  that  can  be  called 
grand.  The  district  might  well  be  visited 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  higher  Alps 
of  Sfivoy  are  conveniently  accessible. 
The  jjrevailing  direction  of  the  ridges 
an,l  the  minor  v.alleys  is  parallel  to  that 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  range — S\V.  to  NE. 
Tiiree  roads  are  here  indicated,  but  the 
country  is  easily  accessible  in  every 
direction,  and  a  pedestrian  may  choose 
his  own  course  without  meeting  serious 
obstruction. 

1.  Uy  Bonne  and  Machilly.  Post- 
road — 26}  m.  Following  for  about  7i 
m.   the  higli-roud   from   Bonreville  to 
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Geneva  (§  16,  Etc.  A),  the  traveller 
turns  to  the  rt.  before  reaching  Nangy, 
and  in  about  2  m.  arrives  at  Bonne,  a 
village  on  the  Menoge,  lying  im- 
mediately S.  of  the  Voirons,  a  range 
of  hills  formed  of  tertiary  rock,  often 
visited  from  Geneva  for  the  sake  of  the 
view  over  the  lake  and  the  Jura  on  one 
side,  and  the  snowy  Aljis  on  the  other. 
There  is  now  an  hotel  and  pension,  near- 
ly 4,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  affording  good 
accommodation  and  very  fine  views. 
It  is  reached  by  road  (carriage  daily) 
from  Geneva,  and  also  from  Boege. 
The  finest  point  of  view,  though  not 
the  highest  summit,  is  said  to  be  a 
conical  eminence  above  the  Chalet  de 
Pralaire,  immediately  N.  of  Bonne, 
4,613  ft.  above  the  sea.  This  may  be 
easily  reached  in  about  2^  hrs.  from  the 
village.  The  road  sweeps  round  the 
W.  base  of  the  Voirons,  passing  near 
to,  but  not  crossing,  the  bounds  of  the 
Canton  of  Geneva,  and  at  Machilly 
joins  a  carriage-road  from  that  city, 
jibout  10  m.  distant.  From  hence,  or 
from  Langin,  the  N.  end  of  the  Voirons 
is  easily  accessible.  The  ruined  tower 
of  Langin,  on  the  rt.  of  the  road,  com- 
mands a  noble  view.  Passing  through 
Bonx,  Brenthomme,  and  Lully,  and 
within  sight  of  many  other  villages 
lying  on  cither  side,  the  road  leaves  on 
one  hand  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  La 
llochette,  and  soon  after  approaches  the 
more  extensive  remains  of  the  castle  of 
Allinges.  To  reach  the  ruins  it  is 
shorter  to  turn  to  the  rt.  from  the  post- 
road  some  time  before  reaching  the 
cross-road  which  mounts  to  the  village 
of  the  same  name.  Though  long 
abandoned,  the  chapel  is  still  in  tole- 
rable condition,  and  the  roof  shows 
traces  of  very  early  fresco  painting. 
The  castle  stood  at  about  1,100  ft.  above 
the  lake,  and,  like  every  eminence  in 
this  beautiful  district,  enjoyed  a  noble 
view.  About  \j  hr.  from  the  castle  is 
Thonon  (Ktc.  I). 

2.  Bi/  Bo'dge.  Char-road — about  34 
miles.  Instead  of  following  the  road 
from  Bonne  to  Machilly,  this  road  issues 
from   the   first-named   village    in    the 


opposite  direction,  ascends  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Mennge  stream,  passing 
first  along  the  S.,  then  by  the  W.  flank 
of  the  Voirons,  and  in  about  16  m. 
from  Bonneville,  reaches  Buege  (2,294'), 
a  small  town  with  several  country  inns. 
The  road  now  crosses  to  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  stream,  which  it  follows  nearly  to 
its  source,  iiassing  the  villages  of 
Habere  Lullin  and  Habere  Poche. 
From  hence  the  shortest  way  for  a 
pedestrian  is  by  a  path  nearly  due  N. 
to  the  Castle  of  Allinges  (see  above), 
which  is  reached  in  about  3  hrs.  Tlie 
mugh  char-road  mounts  NE.  to  the 
CuJ  des  Fourches  d'Hubere  (4,685'),  a 
slight  depression  in  a  range  of  wooded 
hills.  From  the  col  the  road  descends 
to  Lullin,  and  about  2  rn.  farther  to 
Vailly,  close  to  the  junction  of  tho 
Fulaz  w'lih.  the  Brevon.  Keeping  along 
the  slope  at  some  height  above  the 
united  streams  which  are  soon  merged 
in  the  Draiise,  the  way  follows  the 
course  of  the  Intter  stream  by  the  old 
road,  passing  I'Epine  and  Ai-inoy,  noted 
for  its  extensive  gypsum  quarries, 
which  are  connected  by  a  tram-way 
with  Thonon. 

3.  By  St.  Jeoire  and  Megevette. 
About  30  m.  Char-road  to  Megevette. 
Mule-track  thence  to  Vailley.  The 
conical  peak  of  the  Mole  lies  be- 
tween Bonneville  and  St.  Jeoire,  and  a 
pedestrian  in  fine  weather  should  take 
that  mountain  in  his  way  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  Vehicles  follow  the 
old  road  to  Sallanchcs,  and,  instead  of 
crossing  the  Giffre  l>y  the  bridge  beyond 
Marigny,  follow  the  rt.  bank  of  that 
stream  to  its  confluence  with  the  Riche, 
and  then  mounting  along  the  banks  of 
the  lliche,  reach  St.  Jeoire  (Kte.  A)  in 
about  8  m.  from  Bonneville.  A  char- 
road  is  carried  u])  the  valley  of  the 
Riche  to  Onion,  the  ]irincipal  village, 
and  thence  to  Megevette,  about  3,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Nearly  due  N.  of 
the  latter  village  is  the  Col  de  Jam- 
baz,  reached  by  a  gentle  ascent  in  about 
1  hr.  From  the  summit  a  path  to  the 
1.  leads  to  Lullin,  in  the  glen  of  the 
Fulaz  (see  above),  and  another  to  the 
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rt.  is  the  way  to  the  ujipcr  part  of 
the  valley  of  Bellavaux,  whence  vari- 
ous paths  lead  to  Taiininges,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Giffre.  The  mule-track 
descends  from  the  col  directly  to  Bella- 
vaux, also  called  Contaniines,  the  chief 
village  in  the  Val  de  BiUavaux.  This 
is  traversed  by  the  Bievon,  or  Dratise 
d'Enfer,  descending  from  the  Mont  Som- 
man  and  the  Roc  iVEvfer  (7,435')  to 
join  the  main  stream  of  the  Dranse 
(Rte.  L),  alii>ut  7  m.  above Thonon.  The 
Brevon  receives  the  minor  toiTcnt  of 
the  Fulaz  about  4  m.  below  Bellavaux, 
and  the  way  to  Thonon  descends  along 
the  1.  bank  till  near  the  junction,  when 
it  bears  to  the  left,  and  joins  the  char- 
road  from  LuUia  at  Vailly,  nearly  9  m. 
from  Thonon. 


Route  L. 

THONON 

TO    SAMOENS. 

La  Vernaz 
Biot 

Montriond 
iiamocDS 

Hrs.'  walkiiig    Eng.  miles 

3                        9 

1?                      H 

.      If                  H 

.        4                      12 

The  old  road  by  which  country  car- 
riages ascended  the  valley  of  the  JJranse 
lay  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  stream, 
l)assing  Armoy.  This  involved  several 
ascents  and  descents,  and  a  new  road, 
easier  and  more  picturesque,  is  partly 
completed  by  the  right  bank.  The 
Dranse  is  reached  about  1  m.  from 
Thonon,  and  as  the  valley  enters  the 
hills  the  sloi)es  become  very  steep,  and 
the  scenery  varied  and  interesting. 
After  about  5  m.  the  road  ajiproaches 
the  point  where  the  main  stream  re- 
ceives from  the  SW.  the  Brevon,  or 
Dranse  d'Enfer,  and  a  little  higher  u]) 
is  joined  by  the  Dranse  d'Abondance, 
flowing  eastward  from  the  N.  side  of 
tlie  Dents  d'Oelie.  The  road  here 
crosses  to  the  1.  bank,  and  mounts  to  the 
village  of  La  Vtritaz,  This  is  con- 
nected with  the  smaller  village  of  For- 
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elaz,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Dranse,  by 
a  natural  rock-bridge.  The  road  coii- 
tiimes  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  main 
stream  for  about  3  m.,  and  then  returns 
near  the  hamlet  of  Gy  to  the  rt.  bank. 
Two  m.  farther  is  Biot,  the  chief  vil- 
lage of  ihe  valley  (2,684').  Here  the 
stream  fl  nvs  nearly  at  a  level  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  the  green  basin 
was  formerly  chosen  for  the  site  of  the 
Abbey  of  Aulph,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
passed  on  the  rt.  bank,  while  the  village 
of  St.  Jean  d' Aulph  remains  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Dranse.  There  is  a 
tolerable  inn  (a  ITTnion)  on  the  rt.  bank 
at  Efs  Plans,  and  there  is,  or  was, 
another  (Chez  Dollcr).  Fully  3  m. 
farther  is  the  village  of  Montriond 
(3,051'),  made  up  of  several  scattered 
hamlets,  where  the  Dranse  is  formed  bv 
the  union  of  three  mountain  torrents. 
The  E.  branch  descends  from  the  Col 
de  Chesery  (Rte.  M);  the  S.  branch, 
scarcely  3  m.  in  length,  is  traverseil  by 
a  char-road,  which,  avoiding  Montriond. 
mounts  to  the  rather  large  village  of 
Les  Gets,  formed  of  several  hamlets 
lying  one  above  the  other  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountain,  and  then  passes  a  low 
col  (about  4,300')  to  gain  the  valley  of 
the  Foron,  by  which  Tanninges  is  ac- 
cessible in  about  5:^  hrs.  from  Biot,  or 
10  hrs.  from  Thonon.  The  middle  one 
of  the  three  torrents  meeting  near  Mont- 
riond descends  from  the  SE.  About  2 
m.  above  the  junction  is  Morciiie,  and 
here  the  most  direct  way  to  Samoen.s, 
said  to  be  practicable  for  chars  (?), 
mounts  by  a  short  lateral  glen  to  the 
Col  (k  Jouxplane  (6,684'),  commanding 
an  exquisite  view,  and  winding  by  the 
mountain  slopes  above  the  glen  of  the 
J'aleiiline,  joins  the  road  leading  to 
Samoens  by  Les  Gets.  It  is  not  a 
much  longer  rte.  to  follow  the  niain 
stream  from  ilorzine  to  its  head,  where 
a  track  to  the  rt.  leads  to  Samoens  bv 
the  Col  de  Goleze  (Rte.  F),  and  another 
to  the  ].  reaches  Champery  by  the  Col 
de  Coux. 
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EOUTE   M. 

THONON  TO  CHAMrERY,  OR  TO 
MONTHEY. 

Several  routes  may  be  taken  between 
"thonon  ami  the  Val  d'llliez,  all  of 
them  passing  through  agreeable  scenery. 
The  chief  of  them  are  here  briefly 
Motited. 

1.  By  the  Col  d'Abmi dance.  Fully  13 
hrs.  to  Chainpcry.  This  was  formerly 
approached  by  a  hilly  road  that  links 
together  several  of  the  villages  scattered 
on  the  heights  E.  of  the  Dranse.  Since 
the  cOm|jletion  of  the  new  road  on  the  rt. 
bank  it  is  much  better  to  follow  this  to 
a  point  below  La  Vernaz,  near  to  the 
junction  of  the  Dranse  d'Abondance 
with  the  main  torrent.  Following  the 
1.  balik  of  the  former,  a  rough  road 
leads  in  4^  hrs.  from  Thonon  to  La 
Vacltei-esse  (lun  :  La  Croix),  2,730  ft. 
in  height.  From  hence  the  higher 
summits  of  the  Dent  d'Oche  may  all 
be  conveniently  attacked.  The  road 
mounts  for  nearly  2  hrs.  along  the  rt. 
bank  to  No!)-c  Dame  d'Abondance  ( Inns: 
Chez  Cretin  ;  La  Croix),  with  tlie  re- 
mains of  an  abbey  (3,0.t1')-  The  ascent 
is  more  rapid  for  another  hour  at  least, 
when  the  traveller  reaches  La  Chapelle 
(Inn:  La  Croix),  the  highest  village 
(3,612').  Numerous  hamlets  occur  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  above  La 
Chapelle,  and  2  hrs.  are  required  to 
reach  the  Vol  d'Abondance  (4,629'),  also 
called  Pas  de  Slorgin,  here  forming  the 
frontier  between  Savoy  and  Switzerland. 
The  Baths  of  Margin,  with  a  toleraMe 
inn,  lie  but  a  siiort  distance  below  the 
col,  and  niav  be  reached  in  |hr.  or  less, 
fully  9A  hrs."  from  Thonon.  The  valley 
of  Morgin,  which  above  the  baths  de- 
scends to  NNE.,  here  turns  about  due 
te.,  and  leads  in  1^  hr.,  through  very 
ifine  scenery,  to  Trois  Torrents  (Kte.  F), 
about  2  hrs.  from  Champery,  or  1  hr. 
above  Monthcy. 

2.  Bi/  the  Col  de  Cheaen/.  Hh  hrs. 
to  Champery.  A  circuitous  but  very 
picturesque  route,  following  the  way  from 


Thonon  to  Samoens  for  6^  hrs.  as  far 
as  Montriond  (Rte.  L).  Mounting  the 
E.  branch  of  the  valley,  in  less  than  2 
m.  the  traveller  comes  to  the  pretty  Lac 
de  Mdntriond.  about  |  m.  long  (3,44,5'). 
Between  bold  rocks  and  cascades  and 
through  pine  fore.^ts  the  path  mounts  to 
the  Col  de  Chesery,  about  9  hrs.  froni 
Thonon.  The  descent  leads  through 
the  Vallee  de  Margin,  a  wild  glen,  whce 
some  caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  being 
caught  in  marshy  places,  and  in  2  hrs. 
reaches  the  baths.     (See  above.) 

3.  By  the  Col  de  Champery.  About 
12  hrs.  This  way  is  better  fitted  for  a 
traveller  wishing  to  make  the  whole  dis- 
tance in  one  day,  being  shorter  thail 
those  above  noticed,  but  it  offers  no 
halting-place  so  good  as  Morgin.  At 
Mo'rzine  (Kte.  L),  rather  more  than  7 
hrs.  from  Thonon.  a  glen  opens  to  the 
E  ,  which  leads  directly  to  this  col,  lyiiig 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Pointt  de  Mossetta 
(7.536'),  and  immediately  W.  of  Cham- 
pery.    Further  information  is  desired. 

4.  By  the  Col  de  Com.  It  is.  pro- 
bably, a  shorter  course  than  that  last 
suggested,  to  follow  the  middle  stream 
of  the  Dranse  quite  to  its  source  above 
Morzine,  and  then  cross  the  Col  de  Coux 
(lite.  F)  to  Champery;  11 1  hrs.,  ex- 
clusive of  halts,  would  probably  sufiicG 
to  reach  Champery. 


SECTION  18. 

ST.    BERNARD    DISTRICT. 

The  division  of  the  Pennine  Alps  be- 
tween tlie  Col  de  Ferrex  and  the  Sim- 
plon  Pass  into  subordinate  groups  is  a 
purely  arbitrary  ]irocess,  dictated  by 
convenience,  but  not  resting  on  oro- 
graphic or  geological  grounds.  The 
range  of  Mont  lUanc  is  on  the  contrary 
completely  distinct,  and  terminated  to 
the  NE.  by  the  valley  of  the  Dranse. 
The  gi'eat  group  whose  culminating 
point   is    Monte   Rosa,   may    be   cou- 
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Tsidered  to  have  its  west  termination  in 
the  rangre  SE.  of  the  Vai  Fcrrex,  whose 
last  sunimii  is  the  Mont  dc  la  ^axe  over 
(Journiayeur.  In  the  present  seetioii 
we  inchule  the  western  portion  of  this 
group,  whose  central  point  is  the  famous 
Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  range  tliis  colnprise.s 
the  main  valleys  of  Entremont  and 
Bagnes,  with  their  tributary  streams 
and  glaciers,  all  drained  by  the  Dransc, 
and  on  the  S.  sitle  the  basin  of  tlie  But- 
tiCr,  with  the  ranges  which  separate  its 
eastern  and  western  branches  from  the 
Dora  Baltea,  The  eastern  limit  of  this 
district  is  formed  by  the  Val  Tour- 
nanchc,  the  Col  dc  Vacoriierc  connecting 
the  head  of  that  valley  with  the  head  ot 
tlie  Val  Pellina,  and  the  Col  de  la 
lieuse  de  rArolia  from  Prerayen'to  the 
head  of  the  Glacier  of  Ohermontane. 

Although  the  Pass  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  has  been  annually 
j)assed  by  hundreds  of  tourists,  it  is  (inly 
of  late  years  that  the  neighbouring 
valleys,  which  contain  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  in  the  Alps,  have  been 
explored.  As  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Pennine  Alps,  Professor  J.  D. 
Forbes  was  amongst  the  foremost, 
and  his  footsteps  were  soon  followed  by 
several  other  English  travellers.  Mr. 
Gottlieb  Studer  and  Mr.  King  respect- 
ively contributed  to  direct  increased 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  the  neg- 
lected district  E.  of  the  St.  Bernard,  but 
it  is  maitdy  since  the  formation  of  the 
Alpine  Club  that  most  of  the  great 
glaciers  which  feed  the  Dransc  and  tiie 
Buttier  have  now  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. The  papers  pui)lished  in  the 
iirst  and  second  series  of  '  Peaks,  Passes 
and  Glaciers '  bear  witness  to  the  energy, 
intrepidity,  and  perseverance  of  the 
writers  whose  names  arc  referred  'to  in 
the  following  pages.  The  object  of  dis- 
covering a  Continuous  route  aloitg  the 
main  range  of  the  Pennine  Alps  between 
the  two  head-quarters  of  mountaineer- 
ing activity,  Chamouni  and  Zermatt, 
has  been  completely  accomjjlished, 
and  there  is  oH'ered  to  future  travcl- 


leire  a  chriice  between  several  different 
glacier  routes  whose  attractions  and 
d'ffienliics  compete  for  his  preference. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  5  days 
should  be  allowed,  even  by  the  trained 
mountaineer,  who  would  perform  this 
feat,  the  second  day  from  Chamouni 
being  one  of  comparative  rest.  On  the 
first  day  the  traveller,  starting  from  the 
Chalet  des  Ognons,  may  reach  the  cha- 
lets of  La  Foliaz  by  the  Col  d'Argen- 
ticrc,  and  on  the  following  day  traverse 
the  Col  des  Planards  to  St.  Pierre.  An 
easier  route  is  by  the  Col  de  Chardonn't 
and  the  Col  du  Tour,  or  else  the  latter 
pass  may  be  taken  directly  from  the 
Col  de  Bahne;  in  cither  case  Orsicres 
u-ill  be  reached  on  the  first  day.  Having 
■•iept  on  the  second  day  at  St.  Pierre,  or 
ir  the  chrdets  near  the 'foot  of  the  Val- 
>orey  Glacier,  the  traveller  will  on  the 
ihird  day  cross  the  Col  de  Sonadon 
(Ute.  G)  to  the  Chalets  de  Chermontane. 
On  the  fourth  he  may  easily  reach  Pre- 
I  ayen  by  the  Col  de  la  Reuse  de  l' AroUa 
(Kte.  L),  and  on  tlie  fifth,  the  Col  de  la 
Val  Pellina  (Rte.  H ),  leads  direct  to 
Zermatt,  or,  as  an  alternative,  he  may 
reach  the  Arolla  Chalets  on  the  fourth 
diiy,  and  pass  the  Col  du  Mont  Brule 
and  that  of  Val  Pellina  on  the  following 
day.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  meditate  such  an 
i.'xpedition,  that  it  can  be  undertaken 
with  safety,  or  with  satisfaction,  only 
under  uiuisually  favourable  conditions 
of  steady  fine  weather,  and  that  none 
i(Ut  thoroughly  trained  mountaineers,  in 
good  strength  and  health,  can  bear  such 
|)rolonged  exertion  without  risk  of  future 
mischief. 

In  186.3  Mr.  F.  N.  Buxton,  onfc  of 
the  most  successful  explorers  of  this 
district,  with  Mr.  Digby,  and  Franz 
Biener,  of  i^ermatt,  achieved  the  dis- 
talice  from  the  Chalets  of  Zmutt,  above 
Zermatt,  to  those  of  Chermontane  in  a 
single  day  of  little  more  than  10  hrSi, 
keeping  throughout  near  to  the  crest  of 
the  main  chain,  by  the  passes  of  Vtfl 
•PelliTia,  Mont  Brule,  and  a  new  col  oh 
the  S.  side  of  the  Mont  Collon.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  expedition  lying  for  eo 
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great  a  distance  at  so  high  a  level,  and 
almost  altogether  over  neve,  will  bs 
found  practicable  only  under  unusually 
favourable  conditions.  In  following 
Mr.  Buxton's  route  there  is,  however, 
the  advantage  that  the  traveller  may 
easily  descend  to  the  Chalets  of  Arolla, 
and  resume  his  journey  on  the  following 
day  The  above-named  party  crossed 
the  Col  de  Sonadou  on  the  second  day 
and  reached  Chamouni  on  the  third  day 
from  Zmutt,  by  the  Col  d'Argeiitiere. 
The  mountaineer  must  be  in  lirst-rate 
condition,  and  favoured  by  a  rare  com- 
bination of  auspicious  circumstances, 
who  will  repeat  this  performance. 

Although  the  whole  route  between 
the  Val  Ferrex  and  Zermatt  is  included 
in  this  section,  the  passes  are  sepa- 
rately described,  under  the  belief  that 
the  continuous  route  is  scarcely  to  be 
recommended  to  average  mountaineers. 

For  details  respecting  the  Grand 
Combin,  the  highest  summit  of  this 
portion  of  the  Pennine  chain,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Ete.  F. 

The  recent  publication  of  Mr.  A. 
Eeilly's  excellent  map  of  the  South 
side  of  the  Pennine  chain  between  the 
Monte  I\Ioro  and  Grand  Combin  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  travellers  a  neces- 
sary guide  to  the  least  known  parts  of 
this  district,  very  ill  represented  on  the 
Piedmontese  Government  map  Moun- 
taineers will  also  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  maps,  on  a  scale  of  r,^],,^^  ^^' 
companying  the  third  and  fourth  annual 
volumes  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club. 


Route  A. 

GENEVA    TO    AOSTA,    BY    MARTIGNT    AND 
THE    GREAT    ST.    BERNARD. 

Eng.  miles  Hts.  railway 

Toppet  (by  railway)       8  — 

Kolle         .         .        .     12i  — 

Morges     ■         .        .       0|  — 

Lausanne         .        .      ?|  — 

Vevey       .        .        .     ll|  — 

Villeneuve       .        .      i  — 

Bex.        ,        .        .     Vi  — 

St.  Maurice     .         .       3  — 

Maj  u^uf  ...    1 1  — 


«lf 


h 


Eng.  miles    Hrs.'  walking 

St.  B'-anchier  (liyrd.)  7J  2i 

Orsieres  ...      4  ]J 

Liddes      .         .         .       4i  ]^ 

St.  Pierre  .         ,       SJ  U 

Cantine  de  Proz       .31  l| 

Hospice   .        .        .      -H  2| 

St,  Remy.         .        .      4  IJ 

PUroubles  .        .       4J  1^ 

Aosta        ...    10  3| 


47 
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The  traveller  going  from  Geneva  to 
Martigny  has  the  choice  of  many 
different  modes  of  conveyance.  He 
may  proceed  by  railway  along  the  N. 
shi)re  of  the  lake  to  Villeneuve,  and 
thence  to  St.  Maurice,  where  this  line, 
part  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  I'Ouest 
Suisse,  joins  the  Ligne  d'ltalie,  which 
goes  from  Bouveret  to  Martigny  and 
SioD,  or,  if  indifferent  to  delay  and  the 
French  custom-house,  he  may  travel  by 
diliy:eiice  or  hired  carriage  from  Geneva 
to  Bouveret.  and  from  thence  take  the 
railway  to  Si.  Maurice  and  Martigny. 
More  agreeable  than  either  of  these,  to 
one  who  does  not  wish  to  loiter  by  the 
way,  is  the  passage  by  steamer  from 
Geneva  to  Villeneuve  or  Bouveret,  from 
either  of  which  places  he  may  proceed 
by  railway  to  Martigny.  There  are 
two  lines  of  steamers  on  the  lake.  Those 
corresponding  with  the  Quest  Suisse 
Railway  touch  only  at  the  places  on  the 
Swiss  shore.  The  steamers  connected 
with  the  Ligne  d'ltalie,  which  are  very 
small  and  unpunctual,  call  at  places 
on  the  Savoy  {now  French)  shore,  and 
also  at  Ouchy,  Vevey,  and  Montreux. 
The  fares  are  somewhat  lower  by  this 
line  when  places  are  taken  to  Bouveret. 
Time  by  train  from  Geneva  to  Ville- 
neuve 3  to  3^  hrs.  Fares:  1st  class,  9 
t'r.  70  c. ;  2nd  class.  6  fr.  70  c.  Fares 
from  Villeneuve  to  Martigny  :  1st  class, 
4  fr.  ;  2nd  class,  2  fr.  70  c. 

The  road  along  the  S.  bank  from 
Geneva  to  St.  Maurice  is  described  in 
§  17,  Rte.  I.  We  shall  here  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  lake,  with  some 
notice  of  the  principal  places  on  the 
Swiss  shore  traversed  by  the  railway  to 
Martigny. 

The  Z,(i/ie  of  Geneva,  or  Lac  L6man 
(Lacus  Lemanus  of  the  Romans),  is  the 
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largest  in  Switzerland,  and  greatly 
exceeds  in  dimensions  all  those  which 
are  equally  closi-ly  connected  with  the 
main  valleys  of  the  Alps.  Its  fbini  is 
that  of  a  crescent  with  the  horns 
pointing  to  S.,  the  N.  shore  being  about 
56  m.,  the  S.  shore  about  44  m.  in 
length.  The  crescent  fi)rin  was  more 
regular  at  a  recent  geological  period, 
when  the  lake  extended  to  Bex,  about 
11  m.  S.  of  Villeneuve.  The  detritus 
of  the  lihone  lias  filled  up  this  portion 
of  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  it  appears 
that  within  the  historical  period  the 
waters  extended  about  1^  tn.  beyond 
the  present  E.  maririn  of  the  lake.  The 
height  of  the  surface  viirios,  according 
to  the  season,  from  1,228  to  1.234  ft. 
above  the  sea  level,  being  nsunlly  about 
1,230  ft.  The  level  is  subject  to 
occasional  oscillations,  amounting  to 
2  ft.  or  even  more,  which  last  for  a 
short  time,  from  15  to  30  min.,  after 
which  it  returns  to  its  ])revious  condi- 
tion. These  curious  fluctuations, called 
seiches,  appear  independent  of  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  but  connected 
with  changes  of  weather.  They  are 
probably  caused  by  the  unequal  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  dift'irent  portions 
of  the  surface  at  times  when  its  equili- 
brium is  disturbed.  The  greatest 
depth  of  the  lake,  in  the  broad  portion 
between  Evian  and  St.  Sulpice,  near 
Lausanne,  where  it  is  just  8  m.  in 
width,  has  been  usually  stated  as  984  ft., 
but  other  measures  give  more  than 
1,200  f t ,  milking  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
about  coincide  with  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  beauty  of  the  shores  of  the  lake 
and  of  the  sites  of  nianj'  of  the  places 
near  its  banks  has  long  been  celebrated, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  least 
susceptible  traveller.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  mention  that  it  is  only  from  the 
E.  end  of  the  lake,  between  Vevey  and 
Villeneuve,  that  the  scenery  assumes 
the  character  of  grandeur.  The  hills 
on  the  Savoy  side  are  for  the  most  part 
ruixged  and  sombre,  while  those  of  the 
Swiss  shore  fall  in  giMitle  vine-covered 
slojies,  thickly  set  with  villages  and 
chateaux.     Moat  Blanc  and  the  snowy 


peaks  of  the  Savoy  Alps  are  scarcely 
seen  except  from  Geneva,  and  between 
Nyon  and  Morges.  From  Vevey  to 
Bex,  where  the  lake  originally  ex- 
tended, the  shores  are  enclosed  by 
comparatively  high  and  bold  mountains, 
and  the  vista  terminates  in  the  grand 
portal  of  the  defile  of  St.  IMauriee,  cleft 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  9,000  ft.  between 
the  opposite  peaks  of  the  Dent  du  Midi 
and  the  Dent  de  Morcles. 

The  first  place  of  any  note  on  the 
Swiss  shore  is  Coppet  f  Inn  :  Ange), 
sometimes  visited  from  Geneva  for  the 
sake  of  the  chateau  once  inhabited  by 
Necker,  and  afterwards  by  his  daughter, 
Madame  de  Stael.  Some  souvenirs  of 
the  latter  are  shown  to  strangers.  [Less 
than  .')  m.  distant,  on  a  lower  slope  of 
the  Jura,  is  the  frequented  hydropathic 
establishment  of  Divvnne,  with  a  large 
and  handsome  house.]  About  6  m. 
farther  is 

Nyon  (Inns  :  Couronne  ;  Soleil), 
whence  the  ascent  of  the  Dole  may 
be  made  in  3  or  4  hours  (see  §  16, 
Rte.  A).  Near  to  this  is  Prince  Na- 
poleon's beautiful  park  and  farm  of 
Prangins.  The  next  little  town  is 
Rolle  (Inns:  Tete  Noire;  Couronne), 
opposite  to  Thonon  and  the  broad 
opening  of  the  valley  of  the  Dranse, 
through  which  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc 
comes  into  view,  and  is  seen  for  several 
miles  to  the  E.  On  a  bill  about  5  m.  N. 
of  Rolle  is  Auhonne  (Inns:  Couronne; 
Lion  d'Or),  a  curious  little  town,  finch 
situated,  and  commanding  one  of  tht 
best  views  over  the  lake.  The  castle 
was  built  or  altered  by  Tavernier,  the 
Eastern  traveller,  in  recoUeetion  of  that 
of  P>rivan,  on  the  frontier  of  Persia.  The 
view  is  still  more  extensive  from  the 
Signal  de  Bougy  (2,730'),  near  the 
town. 

Murycs  (Inns  :  H.  des  Alpes  ;  H.  du 
Port  ;  Couronne),  a  town  with  a  little 
port,  has  a  picturesque  and  tolerably 
well  preserved  castle,  standing  close  to 
the  lake,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Queen  Bertha  in  the  10th  century. 

The  high-road  keeps  near  the  shore, 
but  the  railway  turns    inland    to   thti 
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Bussigny  station,  wliere  the  branch  of 
the  Ouest  Suisse  Railway  from  Yver- 
dun  and  Neuchatel  joins  that  to  St. 
INIaurice,  Travellers  proceeding  by  that 
lino  change  carriages  here.  A  few  miles 
farther  is 

Lausanne  (Inns  :  Faucon  ;  H.  Gib- 
bon, both  good  ;  H.  Bellevue,  well 
situated,  quiet,  and  reasonable  ;  H. 
Eichemont,  near  the  railway  station. 
Well  spoken  of ;  H.  de  la  Poste,  small, 
!)i\t  well  conducted  ;  H.  du  Grand  Font, 
commercial),  the  chief  town  of  the 
C^anton  Vand,  picturesquely  but  incon- 
veniently situated  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Mont  Jorat,  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  divided  by  ravines 
which  make  the  old  streets  hilly  and 
inconvenient.  A  causeway  and  lofty 
stone  bridge  spanning  the  chief  channel 
have  done  much  to  remedy  the  defect. 
Omnibuses  ascend  from  the  rly.  station 
to  the  town,  and  descend  to  Ouchy. 
Alany  English  aud  other  strangers  re- 
side here  for  the  sake  of  the  climate,  less 
cold  in  winter  than  that  of  Geneva,  the 
beauty  of  the  sit",  or  for  comparative 
cheapness  of  living. 

The  upper  part  of  the  town,  once  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  still  called  the 
Cite,  contains  the  Calhedrnl,  architectu- 
rally one  of  the  most  remarkable  build- 
ings in  Switzerland.  There  are  some 
traces  of  the  original  church,  founded 
A  u.  1000,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
buiiding  dates  from  1275.  It  contains 
several  interesting  monuments,  and 
although  somewhat  defaced  by  modern 
alterati(ms  and  wliitewash,  well  deserves 
a  visit.  The  view  from  the  terrace  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  church  alone  suffices 
to  reward  tlie  trouble  of  the  ascent. 
The  chateau,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  bishops,  is  a  picturesque  pile. 
The  Musec  Cantonal  may  deserve  the 
notice  of  a  naturalist.  A  collection  of 
jiieiures — Musee  Arlaud — is  shown  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays,  from  1 1  till  2 
o'clock.  The  public  library,  containing 
46,000  volumes,  is  rich  in  works  con- 
iiected  with  Switzerland,  and  a  circu- 
l.uiiitr  lihr.iiy,  chez  Hignou  &  Cie., 
16    supjilied    with    Enj^lish    books    and 
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newspapers.  ]M.  Troyon  has  a  very 
rich  collection  of  Swiss  and  other 
antiquities  illustrative  of  recent  dis- 
coveries as  to  the  early  existence  of 
the  human  race. 

'  The  neighbourhood  of  Lausanne  is 
famous  for  the  number  and  bet^uty  of 
the  walks  which,  it  presents.  Here,  and 
throughout  the  wii'c-growing  districts 
bordering  the  lake,  strangers  must 
beware  of  the  alleys  and  narrow  walks 
between  walls  or  high  hedges,  which 
abound  in  every  direction.  Appearing 
to  lead  up  a  hill,  or  to  some  favonralile 
point  of  view,  they  are  constantly 
closed  at  the  end  by  a  gate,  with  a 
notice  against  trespassers.  The  law  is 
severely  enforced  against  anyone  enter- 
ing a  vineyard  without  the  owner's  per- 
mission.'— [M.] 

About  1^  m.  from  the  town  is  the 
little  port,  where  the  steamers  call  on 
the  way  to  and  from  Geneva,  at  the 
village  of 

Ouchy  (Inns  :  H.  Beanrivage,  a  tine 
house,  very  well  kept,  one  of  the  be-t 
in  Switzerland  ;  H.  de  I'Ancre,  good 
and  chea])  ;  Pension  Bachoffner,  wlU 
recommended).  Families  may  lodge 
and  board  here  at  from  30  to  40  Ir. 
a  week  for  each  person. 

About  J  hr.  from  Lausanne,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Mont  Jorat,  is  a  point 
called  the  Signal,  accessible  in  a 
carriage,  which  commands  a  fine  view 
over  the  lake,  which  does  not  include 
Mont  Blanc. 

Beyond  Lausanne  the  branch  of  the 
rly.  going  to  Fribourg  and  Berne  (§ 
22,  Rte.  K)  separates  from  that  to 
Vevey  and  Sion.  It  mounts  along  the 
slopes  above  the  lake,  while  the  latter 
descends  gradually  to  Vevey  (Germ. 
Viois)  (Inns:  Grand  Hotel,  very  large, 
first-rate,  ^  m.  from  the  town,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden,  close  to  the  lake 
— the  steamers  call  there  for  passen- 
gers ;  Trois  Couronnes,  excellent,  not 
dear,  families  received  en  pension  irom 
1.5th  Oct.  to  1st  May;  H.  du  Lac, 
handsome  new  house,  good  and  reason- 
able ;  H.  Sum,  well  spoken  of  ;  all 
these  on  t.h,e  lake,  enjoying  the  beautifijJi 
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views  ;  in  the  town  are  the  Trois 
Rois,  very  fair  and  cheap  ;  Croix 
Blanche  ;  H.  du  Pont.  The  Chateau 
de  Vevey  in  the  town,  and  the  Belh'vue 
on  the  slope  above  it,  are  recommended 
as  boarding-houses,  or  pensions. 

Few  s]ic)ts  in  the  neiglibourliood  of 
the  Alps  otler  such  attractions  to 
strangers  as  Vevey,  and  the  strip  of 
land  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  ex- 
tending truni  thence  to  Villencuvc.  It 
enjoys  the  mildest  winter  climate  in 
Switzerland,  and  is  better  sheltered  from 
cold  wmds  than  the  shores  of  the 
Italian  lakes.  It  is  easily  accessible, 
living  is  cheap,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
usually  courteous  to  strangers.  It  is 
Jiot  surprising,  theretore,  that  the  hotels 
and  pensions  are  full  throughout  the 
summer,  and  that  manypersuns  remain 
here  even  through  the  winter.  The 
convenience  of  living  in  or  near  a  town 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  want  of 
agreeable  walks  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Vevey.  These  are 
nearly  confined  to  the  carriage-roiifis, 
rather  hot  aisd  dusty,  whereas  about. 
Montreux  and  the  neighbouring  ham- 
lets, where  the  mountains  rise  nearer  at 
hand,  the  pedestiian  finds  abundant 
variety  of  agreeable  excursions.  Boat- 
ing on  the  lake  is  a  constant  source  of 
enjoyment.  Fares  :  hire  of  a  boat  per 
hour,  without  a  rower,  1  fr.  ;  with  one 
man,  2  fr.;  to  Chillon  or  St.  Gingolph, 
with  one  rower,  6  fr.  ;  with  two  men, 
10  fr. 

There  is  not  much  to  engage  the 
sight-seer  at  Vevey,  but  every  rising 
ground  produces  in  new  combinations 
the  glorious  views  over  the  lake.  Tiie 
chuich  of  St.  Martin,  just  above  the 
town,  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 
It  contains  the  tombs  of  Ludlow,  the 
regicide,  and  his  companions  in  exile, 
Broughton,  Love,  and  Cawley.  Near 
the  landing-place  of  the  steamers  is  a 
large  new  building,  in  modern  shani- 
gothic  style,  called  Palais  Couvreu, 
which  is  opened  to  the  public  by  its 
owner  on  two  or  three  days  of  the  w  eek, 
and  seen  at  other  times  with  a  fee  to 
the  servant.     Once  in  every  15  or   16 


years  a  curious  festival,  dating  from  a 
remote  antiquity,  is  held  here  at  the 
vintage  season.  Greek  myth  and 
sacred  history  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  to  snp])ly  the  persona'ies 
rejiresented  by  the  guild  of  tintners, 
styled  Abbaie  des  Vi<jncrvns.  On  a  hill 
NK.  of  Vevey  is  tiie  Chateau  de 
Bloiiay,  said  to  have  remained  in  the 
family  of  its  present  owners  for  700 
years,  commanding  a  noble  view,  and 
farther  Yj.  towards  Montreux  is  another 
castle  called  Chatelard.  The  beautiful 
pass  of  the  Plan  de  Jaman,  between 
Chateau  d'Oex  and  Vevey,  is  described 
in  §  22. 

In  travelling  by  railway  from  Vevey 
to  Villeneuve  most  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  is  lost,  and  tliose  who  havy  but; 
little  time  to  visit  the  neighbourhood 
should  at  least  prefer  the  steamer.  The 
narrow*  space  between  the  mountains 
ami  the  lake  is  populous  with  many 
hamlets,  and  a  large  number  of  separate 
country  houses  and  villas.  The  names 
of  Clarens  and  Montreux  have  been 
constantly  celebrated  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  but  there  are  several  other  ham- 
lets not  inferior  in  position.  The  num- 
ber of  pensions  opened  here  for  the 
reception  of  strangers  is  so  great,  and 
changes  so  frequently  occur,  that  a 
person  intending  to  sjiend  any  time 
here  should  endeavour  to  obtain  recent 
local  information  from  some  trust- 
worthy quarter.  The  first  point  to  be 
decided,  according  to  the  season  and 
the  taste  of  each  visitor,  is  between  the 
pensions  which  stand  near  the  level  of 
the  lake  and  those  that  have  been  opened 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  or  in  the 
little  valley  which  mounts  towards  the 
Plan  de  Jaman.  Of  those  below,  the 
Hotel  Bonivard,  a  new  house,  the  H. 
de  la  Cygne,  and  Pension  Vaultier,  in 
the  village  of  Montreux,  the  Hotel  des 
Alpes  at  Veytaux  and  the  Pension 
Penetat  Clarens,  have  been  well  recom- 
mendeil.  At  least  twenty  others  might 
be  named.  The  finest  site  for  those  who 
seek  mountain  air  is  G/jom,  about  ^  hr. 
above  Montreux.  There  are  several 
pensions  here,  of  which  the  largest  i? 
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called  Righi  Vaudois.  It  was  formerly 
well  kept,  but  is  said  to  be  much  fallen 
off.  A  little  higher  up  is  the  Plotel  du 
Midi,  a  poor  house,  but  well  kept  by 
very  civil  peojile  ;  food  good.  The  pen- 
sion of  E.  Dufour-lJelarottaz  at  Avant, 
about  1  hr.  above  Montreux,  is  finely  situ- 
ated, but  the  quarters  are  rouyh.  A  pass- 
ing traveller,  wishing  to  remain  a  few 
days,  may  find  very  fair  accommodation 
at  the  Hotel  du  Cygne,  or  H.  de  Mon- 
treux, at  Vernex,  near  the  shore  of  the 
lake. 

Rather  more  than  halfway  from 
Montreux  to  Villeneuve  is  the  celebrated 
castle  of  Chilian,  little  altered  from  the 
form  in  which  it  is  represented  by  some 
early  German  master  in  a  picture  in 
the  Munich  Gallery.  The  architecture 
is  no  way  striking  ;  but  the  extreme 
beauty  ot  the  site,  and  the  many  asso- 
ciations linked  with  the  place,  make  it 
an  object  of  iiitere>t  to  almost  every 
traveller,  and  few  fail  to  pay  it  a  visit. 

Quite  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  but  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Rhone,  is 

Vtlleneuve  (Inns  :  H.  du  Port,  clean 
and  reasonable  ;  Aigle  Noir),  lying  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  a  tract  of  flat 
alluvial  soil,  extending  from  near  Bex 
to  the  present  border  of  the  lake.  The 
belief  that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  lake 
has  to  this  extent  been  filled  up  by  the 
detritus  of  the  Rhone,  which  needs  no 
external  evidence  to  the  mind  of  the 
geologist,  is  confirmed  by  the  identifica- 
tion of  Port  Valais,  a  phice  now  1^  m. 
from  the  lake,  with  the  Poitus  Valesi^e 
of  the  Romans.  Drainage  has  done 
much  to  correct  the  unhealthy  character 
of  the  pLirc;  but  persons  sleeping  here 
should  abstain  from  open  windows. 

On  rising  ground  near  the  lake,  and 
about  5  m.  from  Villeneuve,  is  the  Ho- 
tel Byron,  a  handsome  house,  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  stopping-places  in 
this  beautiful  neighbourhood,  not  quite 
equal  to  the  great  hotels  at  Ouchy  and 
Vevey.  Passing  travellers  pay  hotel 
prices  ;  those  who  remain  more  than  a 
week,  en  pension,  pay  7^  fr.  a  day  in 
summer,  .5t  fr.  in  winter.  Many  agree- 
able walks  and  drives  may  be  made 


from  hence  or  from  Montreux.  Among 
the  longer  excursions  may  be  recom- 
mended the  ascent  of  the  liucher  de 
Nuye,  or  that  of  the  Dent  de  Jamun. 
the  drive  to  Sepey  in  the  valley  of 
Ormond  Dessous,  both  described  in  §  22, 
or  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  the  ascent 
of  the  Dent  d'Oche  from  St.  Gingolph 
or  Bouvcret,  reached  by  boat. 

Throughout  the  way  from  Villeneuve 
to  Bex,  the  o])posite  peaks  of  the  Dent 
de  Morcles  and  the  Dent  du  Midi  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
mountaineer.  The  former,  rising  9.000 
ft.  from  the  level  of  the  valley,  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing  in  the  Alps.  (See 
§  17,  Rte.  H.)  At  Aiyle  (Inns:  H. 
Beausite,  at  riy.  station  ;  H.  du  Midi ; 
Croix  B'anche)  the  road  to  Sepey  and 
the  Col  de  Pilh.n  turns  off  to  the  1. 

Bex  (pronounced  Be)  (Inns:  H.  de 
rUnion,  pretty  good  ;  H.  des  Bains, 
tolerable)  is  a  large  village,  frequented 
liy  strangers  in  summer-time,  on  account 
of  brine  baths  derived  from  the  exten- 
sive salt  mines  about  2  m.  distant,  whose 
annual  produce  was  largely  increased 
under  the  management  of  the  late  M. 
Charpentier,  the  eminent  Swiss  geologist, 
to  whose  writings,  at  first  received  Avith 
ridicule,  we  mainly  owe  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  part  ]ilayed  by 
glaciers  in  the  past  history  of  the 
earth.  The  mode  of  extracting  the 
salt  from  the  s(dution  in  which  it  is 
associated  with  gypsum  is  similar  Xo 
that  employed  at  Salins  (§  11,  Rte.  A). 
Tickets  to  visit  the  mines  are  procured 
at  an  office  in  the  village.  About 
4  hrs.  are  required  for  the  visit.  Some 
rare  minerals  from  the  salt  mines  may 
be  purchased  at  Bex.  A  family  of 
naturalists,  named  Thomas,  has  long 
resided  here,  whose  members  made 
large  collections  of  dried  plants  (and 
insects  ?)  throughout  the  Swiss  Alps, 
and  in  differetit  parts  of  Italy,  which 
were  disposed  of  on  moderate  terms. 
One  of  the  i'amily  survives,  and  keeps 
collections  for  sale,  which  are  far  better 
worth  the  attention  of  the  botanist  than 
those  sold  at  Chamouni,  Interlakeu, 
and  other  places  of  general  resort. 
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'  The  neighbourhood  of  Bex  abounds 
in  pensions  and  little  mouiitaiu  inns, 
where  (inc  scenery,  pure  air,  and 
tolerable  living  are  obtained  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  That  of  Madame  Bernard 
above  I'Vcniercs.  the  Chalet  Ainiguet 
Ciiesiercs,  and  the  house  of  Madame 
Rosen  at  OUeii,  all  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned ' — [M.]  Other  st(i[)i)ing-places 
more  attractive  to  the  nioiuituineer  are 
noticed  in  §  22,  where  the  chief  ex- 
cursions from  Bex  are  incidentally  de- 
scribed. 

Immediately  S.  of  Bex  the  Khone 
valley  is  contracted  to  a  mere  defili', 
which  extends  tor  several  miles  between 
the  Dent  du  Midi  arid  the  Dent  de 
Moreles.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  detile 
is  a  fine  bridge,  saul  to  rest  on  Roman 
foundations,  which  spans  the  Rhone  by 
a  single  arch  of  70  ft.,  marking  the 
spot  wiicre  the  road  and  the  river,  here 
carried  through  the  rock,  are  foieed  to 
quit  the  rt.  bank,  and  seek  a  further 
passage  through  the  little  town  of 

St.  Maurice  (Inns  :  Ecu  du  Valais  ; 
Dent  du  Midi ;  both  bad  and  dirty). 
the  Roman  Agaunum,  a  poor-looking 
place,  squeezed  into  the  narrow  space 
bet^veen  the  mountain  and  the  river.  It 
owes  its  name  to  the  tradition  which 
fixes  this  a',  tiie  site  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Maurice  and  his  comjianions  of  the 
Theban  Legion  in  302.  The  Augustininn 
Abbey,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient 
N.  of  the  Alps,  was  for  centuries  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  Christen- 
dom, having  been  I'ichly  endowed  in 
the  6th  century  by  Sigismiind,  King 
of  Burgundy.  The  treasury  contains 
several  very  curious  objects.  A  g<.ld 
crozier  of  most  elaborate  workmanship, 
an  agate  cup  of  ancient  Greek  work,  a 
chalice  given  by  Queen  Bertha  of 
Burgundy,  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  and 
an  am/julla  of  Saracenic  handiwoik, 
both  given  by  Charlemagne,  are  among 
the  articles  shown  to  strangers.  At 
St.  Maurice  the  branch  of  the  Guest 
Suisse  Railway  from  Lausanne  joins 
the  Ligne  d'ltalie  from  Bouveret  to 
Sion,  and  those  wlio  pass  from  one  line 
to  the  other  must  change  carriages  here. 


On  the  opf  ositc  side  of  the  Rhone, 
in  a  picturescpie  j)ositlon  under  the 
Dent  de  Morcles,  are  the  baths  of  Larei/. 
The  waters  are  said  to  owe  their 
medicinal  effects  to  the  presence  of 
free  nitrogen.  On  the  1.  bank,  after 
quitting  St.  Maurice,  the  hermitage  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Sax  is  seen  at  a  great 
height  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  It  is 
not  easy  to  guess  how  access  to  it  was 
originally  gained.  The  chapel  of 
Veriolaz,  covered  with  Irescoes,  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  exact  sjiot  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Theban  Legion.  On 
the  way  to  Evionnaz,  the  high-road 
traverses  the  site  of  the  great  mud 
avalanche  of  1835.  A  violent  thunder- 
storm, in  which  the  lightning  is  said  to 
have  struck  the  peak  of  the  Dent  du 
Midi  several  times,  acconi]ianied  by 
heavy  rain,  seems  to  have  detached  a 
considerable  mass  near  the  summit  of 
the  rid;^a'.  This  descended  towards  the 
E.,  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  glacier. 
The  lock,  coni]  osed  of  a  soft  shaly 
limestone,  probably  saturated  with  water, 
seems  to  have  i)roken  up  rapidly  into 
a  sort  of  coarse  mud,  in  which  huge 
blocks  of  harder  stone  were  carried 
along.  After  jiassmg  through  a  pine 
forest,  which  yielded  as  if  the  trees 
were  straw  in  a  stubl.le  field,  the 
current,  moving  very  slowly,  advanced 
through  the  cultivated  district  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  carrying  houses 
and  trees  before  it,  and  finally  reached 
the  high-road,  whieh  it  covered  for  about 
a  furlong,  internipting  the  communica- 
tion for  some  time. 

Euiaiiuaz,  a  pour  village  and  railway 
station,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Epaunnm,  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
6th  century  by  a  similar  mud  avalanche. 
Among  the  causes  «hich  have  con- 
tributed to  give  the  population  of  the 
Valais  an  api)earance  of  marked  in- 
feriority to  that  of  the  CJanton  de  Vaud, 
it  is  fair  to  reckon  the  poverty  of  the 
soil  and  the  exposure  of  the  main 
valley  and  its  chief  tributaries  to  visita- 
tions of  the  elements  that  in  a  brief 
space  destroy  the  fruits  of  human 
industry.     One  of  the  latest  of  these 
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was  the  flood  of  September,  1852, 
which  Liid  under  water  all  the  low 
{iroiind  between  ]\Iartigny  and  St. 
Maurice,  coverincr  the  fields  with  sand 
and  gravel.  Between  the  Evionnaz 
station  and  that  of  Vernayaz  is  the 
waterfall  of  the  Salanfe,  called  Pisse- 
vache.  It  is  a  fine  fall,  especially  after 
ram,  and  very  easy  of  access,  being 
close  to  the  high-road;  but  those  who 
attempt  a  near  approach  are  liable  to 
be  wet  by  the  fine  spyay,  which  forms 
a  brilliant  iris  when  seen  on  a  fine 
morning.  About  1  rn.  farther  S.,  at 
Vevnayaz,  the  path  leading  to  Salvent 
and  the  Tete  Noire  turns  oft"  to  SW. 
The  Trient  torrent  here  issues  from  a 
narrow  cleft  of  great  depth.  A  wooden 
gallery  has  been  built  to  enable 
strangers  to  gain  a  good  view  of  this 
remarkable  gorge  :  charge  for  entrance, 
1  fr.  A  roeky  eminence  crowned  by 
the  ruined  castle  of  La  Batie,  built  by 
Peter  of  Savoy  in  1260,  and  burnt  by 
George  Sui)ersax  in  1518,  overlooks 
the  town  of 

Marligvy  (Tnns :  Hotel  Clerc,  very 
good  ;  Grande  Maison,  good  ;  Bellevue, 
near  the  rly.  ;  H.  de  la  Tour,  fallen 
off;  Cygne,  very  fair,  but  second  rate), 
near  to  the  right  angle  formed  by 
the  Rhone,  flowing  W  S  W.  from 
Brieg,  and  NNE.  from  hence  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  Standing  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Uranse,  which  descends 
towards  NNE.  from  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
most  frequented  route  from  Chamouni, 
Martigny  is  necessarily  a  place  of  great 
resort  to  Alpine  travellers.  It  possesses 
however,  few  attractions  of  its  own  ; 
its  position  is  low  and  hot,  and  the 
tract  of  marshy  ground  N.  of  the  town, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Dranse  with  the 
lihone,  cannot  contribute  to  make  it 
more  healthy.  An  excursion  which 
may  be  recommended  to  any  one  in- 
voluntarily detained  here  is  the  ascent 
of  a  mountain  called  Pierre  a  Voir 
(8,124'),  in  the  range  between  the  Val 
de  Bagnes  and  the  Rhone.  A  horse 
or  mule  may  be  taken  as  far  as  tiie 
base   of    the    highest    ridge  ;     charge 
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from  Martigny,  8fr.  '  Keeping  a  little  S. 
of  E..  the  sunmiit  of  the  hill  visible  from 
iNlartigny  is  reached  in  a,bout  2  hrs.  (by 
foot-path),  and  then  following  the  same 
direction  through  woods,  over  undula^ 
ting  ground,  a  fair  horse-path  is  carried 
,  along  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Rhone  valley  and  the  Val  de  Bagnes, 
commanding  splendid  views  on  both 
sides.'  The  summit  is  reachtd  in  5  hrs., 
excluding  halts.  Alter  the  snow  has 
disappeared  in  summer,  little  or  np  wa,- 
ter  is  found  on  the  mountain. 

There  is  now  a  good  carriage-road 
from  Martigny  to  St.  Pierre,  neiirly 
20  m.,  and  a  rough  road,  jiracticible 
for  chars,  for  3  or  4  m.  farther  to  the 
Cantine  de  Proz.  From  thence  to  St. 
Remy,  where  chars  are  found  to  con- 
tinue the  way  to  Aosta,  the  pass  must 
be  made  on  mules  or  on  foot.  The 
lower  part  of  the  way  lies  through  a 
hot  valley,  and  pedestrians  will  do 
better  t<>  hire  a  vehicle  or  else  avail 
themselves  of  the  diligence  or  omnibus 
which  starts  daily  from  Martigny  for 
Liddes  at  9  a.m.  A  char  holding  three 
persons  costs  15  fr.  to  Liddes.  Those 
who  visit  the  hosjiice,  and  return  to 
Martigny,  may  engage  a  char  to  the 
Cantine,  use  the  horse  to  ride  from 
thence  to  the  ho:-pice,  and  return  on 
the  following  day  —  charge,  30  fr.  ; 
charge  for  a  char  from  St.  Remy  to 
Aosta,  10  fr.  for  ()ne — ^14  fr.  for  two 
travellers.  Guides  are  not  required, 
except  in  bad  weather,  unless  it  be  to 
carry  the  traveller's  knapsack.  The 
ALirtigny  tariff  fixes  the  following 
charges  :  to  Orsieres,  5  fr.  ;  to  Liddes, 
6  fr.  ;  to  St.  Pierre,  9  fr.  ;  to  the 
Hospice,  12  fr.  •.  to  St.  Remy.  in  one 
day,  12  fr.,  or  if  reached  early  on  the 
second  day,  15  fr.  ;  if  taken  for  several 
(lays,  6  fr.  per  day,  including  the  num- 
ber of  days  necessary  to  return  to 
Martigny. 

About  1  m.  from  the  town,  \Yhich  is 
called  for  distinction  Martigny  la  Ville, 
is  Martigny  Ic  Boury,  where  the  road 
crosses  the  Diause,  and  the  path  to 
Chamouni  by  the  Forclaz  (§  16.  Rte.  H) 
turns  off  to  the  rt.     The  road,  following 
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the  bciiil  of  the  river,  soon  coiiifs  in  sight 
of  the  Moid  C«/"i7»e(8,4Gl')i  b'"r; '"  ''^"^ 
direct  ^Yay  to  Orsicrcs  and  the  head  of 
the  v;iUey.  Tiic  roiid  and  the  river 
wind  round  its  E.  base,  while  a  path 
mountinn;  from  a  group  of  luniscs  called 
ValeUes.  iilioiit  1 5  in.  l)eyond  the  Bourg, 
passes  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  leads  by  an  easy  Col  to  the  Lae  de 
Chanipoy  and  Orsieres  (§  10,  Ktc.  I) 
This  way  is  to  a  pedestrian  far  prefer- 
able to  the  high-road,  but  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  as  stated  in  a 
recent  guide-book,  time  is  saved  by  it, 
the  contrary  being  the  case.  After 
passing  the  poor  village  of  Bovernicr, 
the  road  returns  to  the  rt.  bank,  and 
proceeds  through  a  wild  defile  at  the 
base  of  the  Mont  Catogne,  where  at 
one  point  it  is  carried  through  a 
tunnel  215  ft.  long.  This  part  of  the 
valley  still  exhibits  traces  of  the  terrible 
inundation  of  1818  (see  Kte.  D),  aiid 
immediately  beyond  the  tunnel  the 
traveller  may  notice  the  remains  of  a 
convent  whieli  was  destroyed  by  the 
flood.  The  road  again  crosses  to  the 
1.  bank  to 

St.  Branclder  (Inn  :  La  Croix),  a 
poor  village  at  the  meeting  of  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Dranse,  flowine;  from  the 
Val  de  Bagne^,  with  the  AV.  branch 
descending  from  the  St.  Bernard  pass 
through  the  Val  d'Entremont.  The 
scenery  from  hence  to  Liddes  is  pi  as- 
ing,  but  not  of  a  striking  character. 
The  ruins  of  several  castles  are  seen 
near  St.  Branchier,  and  it  is  told  by 
some  annalist  that  one  of  them  was 
considerable  enough  to  lodge  the 
Emperor  Sigismnnd  with  a  suite  of 
800  knights  The  road  again  crosses 
the  Di'anse,  and  returns  to  tlie  1.  bank 
before  reaching 

Orsii'ies  (Inns  :  H.  des  Alpes,  clean 
and  conifiirtable  ;  Coiironne  ;  Lion), 
the  chief  viliag-  of  the  valley  (2,894'), 
close  to  the  junction  of  the  Dranse  de 
Ferret  with  the  Dranae  d'Entremont, 
and  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  routes  to 
Oourraayeur,  by  the  C(d  de  Ferre>s,  and 
those  to  Chamouni.  by  the  Lac  de 
Champey  and  Trient,  or  by  the  Glacier 


du  Tour.  Tliroughout  the  lower  parft 
of  the  Yal  d'Entremont  the  botanist 
will  be  interested  by  observing  the 
presence  of  many  plants  usually 
characteristic  of  a  warm  climate,  along 
with  sub- Alpine  species  that  have 
descended  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. Thus  he  may  finil  Vesicaria 
iitriciilata,  Onoriix  naiiw,  and  O.  rotitn' 
difolia,  A.stiayaliis  onobri/c/tis,  Vicia 
onohrychoides,  Caiwalis  (/randijioia, 
Oiwsma  montanum,  Antirrhinum  Bail' 
hini,  Euphrasia  lu/va,  Camjutmda 
bononiensis,  Stipa  capillata,  Browus 
stjuarrosus,  and  J3.  tectornm,  along  with 
Hempervivum  arachfwideum,  Scutellaria 
alpiruL,  Juniperus  sabina,  Goodyera 
repens,  Pva  alpina,  &c. 

From  Orsieres  the  road  begins  to 
ascend  more  rapidly,  winding  up  the 
E.  slope  of  the  valley,  where  the 
pedestrian  may  make  several  short  cuts, 
to 

Liddes  (lnr\s:  H.  d'Angleterrc,  tole- 
rable ;  L'Union,  indifferent,  dear  ;  and 
several  small  unattractive  houses  fre- 
quented by  guides  and  char-driveiis), 
4,390  ft.  above  the  sea;  but  the  valley 
is  warm,  and  cultivation  does  not  seeiji 
to  suffer.  The  omnibus  from  hence  to 
Martigny  starts,  or  did  start,  at  2  p.m. 
Return  chars  may  generally  be  had  for 
about  8fr ,  but  more  is  (lemam'ed.  A 
mule  from  hence  to  the  hosjjice  costs 
6,fr.  The  ascent  continues  leather  steep  to 

St-  Pierre,  also  called  Bourg  St. 
Pierre  (Inn;  Au  Dejeuner  de  Napoleon, 
improved),  a  miserable-looking  village 
(5,.358'),  where  the  road  formerly 
ceased,  and  wliere,  in  tbe  famous 
passage  of  Na])oleon's  army  in  May, 
1800,  the  formidable  difrteulties  of  the 
route  were  first  experienced.  The 
little  village  contains  vario\is  records  of 
the  early  importance  of  the  pass.  A 
Koman  column  of  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Constantine,  still  standing 
near  the  church,  was  perhaps  merely  a 
milestone.  An  inscription  by  Bishop 
Hugo  of  Geneva,  who  biujt  the  present 
church  in  1010,  records  the  repulse  of 
the  Saracens,  who  had  crossed  the  pass 
I  fifty  years  before. 
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The  brothers  Ballay,  of  St.  Pierre, 
are  good  guides  for  the  Combin,  and 
have  accompanied  elsewhere  several 
English  travellers.  Auguste  Dorsaz  has 
less  experience,  but  is  well  recom- 
mended. Alexander  Riche,  of  Liddes, 
is  unfit  for  difficult  expeditions. 

Above  St.  Pierre  the  road  crosses  a 
deep  gorge,  through  which  the  torrent 
from  the  Valsorey  glacier  descends  to 
join  the  Dranse.  A  little  higher  up  on 
the  1.  it  forms  a  fine  waterfall.  The 
old  tortuous  and  uneven  track  lay 
through  a  pine  forest;  but  the  new  road, 
partly  cut  in  the  rock,  mounts  by 
a  gradual  ascent,  at  a  great  height 
above  the  Dranse,  to  the  Cantine  de  Pruz 
(5,912"),  where  tolerable  night-quarters 
may  be  found  by  those  who  would 
make  the  ascent  of  the  Velan.  The 
former  landlord,  Andre  Dorsaz,  a  well- 
known  guide,  died  of  fever  in  1857  ; 
his  son  is  said  to  be  also  a  good  guide 
(see  Rte.  D).  The  Cantine  stands  in  a 
little  stony  plain,  above  which,  on  the 
1.  hand,  is  seen  a  part  of  the  Glacier  de 
Proz.  When  tiiis  plain  is  traversed, 
the  mule-track  winds  up  the  rugged 
but  not  very  steep  face  of  the  mountain, 
keeping  about  due  S.  The  scenery  is 
rather  wild  than  grand,  as  the  path  is 
for  the  most  part  shut  in  among 
rocks,  often  interspersed  with  patches 
of  snow.  A  cross  by  the  wayside  marks 
the  spot  where  one  of  the  brethren  and 
three  servants  were  lost  in  an  avalanche, 
in  Nov.,  1845.  The  most  considerable 
snow-patch,  lying  in  a  hollow  where  it 
scarcely  ever  melts,  is  passed,  and  a 
few  minutes  farther  the  traveller  finds 
himself  on  the  crest  of  the  pass,  and  close 
to  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
The  pass  lies  in  a  depression  between 
the  Mont  Chenalettaz  and  the  Mont 
Mort  (9,403'),  directed  from  NE.  to 
SW.  The  massive  stone  building  is 
therefore  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  wind  from  those  opposite  quarters, 
while  partially  sheltered  in  other 
directions.  It  consists  of  stabling  and 
store-houses  on  the  ground  floor  ;  the 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  various  offices 
and  by  the  chapel ;  on  the  secoud  floor 


are  the  refectory,  drawing-room,  and 
the  rooms  in  which  70  or  80  strangers 
can  be  lodged.  An  adjoining  house, 
called  Hotel  St.  Louis,  is  chiefly  intended 
as  a  refuge  in  case  of  need,  the  hospice 
having  twice  been  partially  destroyed 
by  fire.  Near  at  hand  is  the  Morgue, 
a  low  building,  the  ghastly  contents  of 
which  may  be  inspected  through  a 
grated  window.  Here  the  bodies  of 
travellers  who  have  perished  on  the 
pass  are  kept  until  claimed  Ijy  their 
relatives.  Formerly  the  number  was 
considerable;  but  of  late  years  all  those 
who  have  died  have  been  claimed,  so 
that  no  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
repository.  At  this  height  the  dryness 
of  the  air  and  the  severe  cold  cause 
the  bodies  to  shrivel  without  decomposi- 
tion. 

To  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  pass  and  of  the  hospice,  from  the 
period  of  the  Celtic  Veragri,  who  built 
here  a  temple  or  sanctuary,  to  that  of 
the  passage  by  Napoleon's  army  in 
1800,  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of 
this  work.  The  site  of  the  Roman 
temple  to  Jupiter  Penninus  is  still 
marked  by  stone  steps  cut  into  the 
rock,  but  no  part  of  the  building 
remains.  The  foundation  of  the  present 
hospice,  under  the  care  of  ecclesiastics 
resident  throughout  the  year,  by  St. 
Bernard  of  Menthon,  in  962,  was  pre- 
ceded by  some  earlier  refuge  for 
travellers  annexed  to  a  chapel  or 
hermitage,  which  existed  as  early  as 
H51.  In  King's  'Italian  Valleys  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,'  and  Broekedon's '  Passes 
of  the  Alps,'  the  reader  may  find  much 
interesting  information. 

The  community  consists  of  40  Au- 
gustinian  canons,  of  whom  10  or  12 
reside  here,  others  are  placed  at  the 
hospice  on  the  Simplon,  and  those 
whose  health  no  longer  permits  them  to 
face  the  severe  Alpine  winters,  a  result 
which  commonly^  happens  after  12  or 
15  years'  residence  at  the  hospice,  remain 
in  a  branch  house  at  Martigny.  The 
number  of  travellers  annually  crossing 
the  pass  varies  from  1 6,000  to  20,000, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer 
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class  go  by  in  winter  or  early  spring, 
when,  withuut  the  shelter  and  assistance 
obtained  at  the  hospice,  the  i)ass  would 
be  practically  inlI)o:^sible.  The  large 
majority  are  sheltered  and  fed  gratui- 
tously, and  no  demand  is  made  from 
any  traveller;  but  it  is  undi-rstood  that 
those  who  can  aflord  it  should  give 
at  least  (IS  muck  as  they  would  in  a 
regular  hotel.  The  property  of  the 
community  has  been  very  much  reduced 
during  the  present  century,  and  their 
means  of  relieving  poor  travellers  pro- 
portionately jcstricted. 

Visitors  are  received  by  the  Clavan- 
dicr,  or  Bursar,  who  presides  at  the 
table,  which  is  laid  in  a  separate  room 
for  ladies  and  for  gentlemen  travelling 
in  their  company.  Others  dine  and 
sup  with  the  monks  in  the  refectory. 
The  food  is  [ilain,  but  quite  sufficient, 
and  the  beds  are  clean,  and  as  comfort- 
al)le  as  can  be  expected  in  so  exposed 
a  situation.  Travellers  all  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  and  attention  with  which 
they  are  received.  The  albums,  con- 
taining the  names  of  many  distinguished 
persons,  a  small  assortment  of  books, 
and  some  collections  of  natural  history, 
including  the  plants  and  minerals  of 
the  neighbourhood,  will  help  to  pass 
some  hours,  in  case  travellers  should 
be  detained  by  bad  weather. 

Irrespective  of  its  primary  mission  of 
charity,  the  community  has  incidentally 
performed  some  services  to  science, 
especially  by  the  maintenance  of  a  re- 
gular series  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions, continued  for  many  years,  and 
published  in  the  Bibliothique  Universelle 
of  Geneva.  Besides  their  importance 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  physics  of 
the  Alps,  these  are  of  peculiar  value  to 
all  persons  engaged  in  hypsoinotrical 
enquiries  in  the  central  region  of  the 
AJps.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  main  source  of  error  in  the  deter- 
mination of  heights  by  the  Inirometcr, 
arising  from  the  disturbing  influence  ot 
the  soil  upon  the  indications  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  far  less  sensible  when  com- 
parisons are  made  with  this  station 
rather  than  with  places  at  a  low  level, 


such  as  Geneva,  Aosta.  Turin,  &c., 
and  on  this  account  M.  Plantamour 
contends  that  the  best  approximation 
to  the  height  of  Alpine  peaks  in  this 
region  is  obtained  by  attributing  to  the 
measurement  ascertained  by  comparison 
with  the  St.  Bernard  four  times  the 
value  of  those  derived  from  comparison 
with  Geneva  or  Aosta.  The  exact  height 
of  the  cistern  of  the  barometer  at  the 
hospice,  found  by  M.  I'lantamonr  after 
careful  levelling  from  Geneva,  is  8,131 
ft.  This  may  be  taken  to  agree  within 
a  few  ft.  with  the  height  of  the  pass. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at 
the  hosjjice  is  somewhat  below  freezing 
point.  That  of  the  three  winter  months 
is  1 5°  Fahr.,  that  of  summer,  48°.  The 
greatest  cold  recorded  is  — 29"^,  and  the 
greatest  heat  68°.  The  snow  usually 
lies  for  9  months  unmelted,  but  there 
have  been  seasons  when  not  a  week  has 
passed  without  fresh  snow. 

Travellers  intent  upon  Alpine  expedi- 
tions should  be  aware  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  breakfast  until  after 
mass,  which   is    not   over   until   about 

6  A.M. 

It  has  at  various  times  been  proposed 
to  continue  the  carriage-road  from 
St.  Pierre  to  Aosta  by  the  hos[>ice. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  project 
arises  from  the  steepness  of  the  descx;nt 
from  the  summit  to  St.  Remy,  and  a 
rival  plan  was  adopted  a  few  years  ago 
which  would  make  the  road  pass  by  the 
Col  de  Menouve,  between  the  present 
pass  and  the  Mont  Velan.  This  is 
about  1,200  ft.  higher  than  the  St. 
Bernard,  but  it  was  proposed  to  avoid 
the  upper  part  by  a  tunnel  \\  m.  in 
length, to  be  opened  at  7.145ft.aDovethe 
sea.  The  works  were  commeuccd  some 
years  ago,  but  were  suspended  owii.gto 
financial  diflicullies  (see  Kte.  D). 

Before  leaving  the  Hospice  travellers 
will  eiKiuire  for  the  celebrated  dogs, 
of  which  two  or  three  a-e  often  to  be 
seen  about  the  entrance.  They  are  very 
powerful  animals;  but  it  is  said  that 
since  the  loss  of  several  in  1825,  the 
purity  of  the  race  has  imt  been  main- 
tained.      The  chief  use  of  the  dogs  is 
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to  find  the  way  in  the  midst  of  the 
deep  snow,  when,  during  the  winter, 
two  or  three  lay-brethren  descend  daily 
a  certain  distiince  on  either  side  of  the 
pass,  to  guide  and  assist  poor  travellers 
who  are  forced  to  make  the  passage  in 
that  season. 

For  those  tvho  spend  a  fine  afternoon 
or  morning  at  the  Hospice,  the  ascent 
of  the  Chenalettaz  or  the  Mont  Mort 
is  to  be  recommended.  Either  may  be 
'reached  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  view 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  rang:e,  in  which  the 
peak  of  the  Grandes  Jnrasses  is  here 
tlic  most  conspicuous,  well  rewards  the 
slight  trouble  of  the  ascent.  The  view 
from  the  Pointe  de  Drouaz  is  more 
extensive,  but  the  ascent  requires  much 
more  time. 

On  the  ^ide  of  Italy  the  Hospice 
overlooks  a  Shiall  lake,  beyona  which 
is  seen  a  part  of  the  range  between  the 
Val  de  Bosses  (Rte.  B)  and  the  Val 
'!Ferrex,  in  which  a  conical  summit,  called 
Pain  de  Sucre,  is  prominent.  At  the 
side  of  the  l.^ke,  a  column  marks  the 
'boundary  between  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  and  the  path,  Which  soon  begins 
'to  descend  rapidly,  winding  round  the 
mountain  to  the  1.,  gradually  o])ens  out 
a  view  to  the  S.,  where  trees  and 
'cultivation  again  niee;t  the  eyes  of  the 
'traveller.  In  a  gp'cn  hasin  of  Aljiine 
pasturage  is  the  Vacherie,  where  the 
monks  keep  their  cows  in  summer. 
The  botaftist,  who  will  find  near  the 
Hospice  many  of  the  characteristic 
species  of  the  High  Alps,  and  some 
rareties,  e.  g.  Carex  micrastyla,  ntay 
gather  several  uncoriimon  plants  in  the 
descent  towards  St.  Remy,  and  esjie- 
cially  Pe/iicularis  atrOi-ubens,  and  several 
scarce  lichens.  The  descent  from  the 
Vacherie  is  rather  steep  to 

St.  Remy,  a  poor  village  with  a  tole- 
rable little  inn,  the  Italian  custom-house 
Station.  Tho'^e  who  carry  more  than  a 
small  number  of  cigars  will  do  well  to  de- 
clare them,  as  the  ref^ulations  are  strict 
[For  the  path  to  Courmayeursee  Rte.  B.] 
Most  travellers  hire  a  char  here  for  the 
descent  to  Aosta,  throughout  which  the 
rapid  chaihge  in  the  vegetation  is  very 


striking.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when,  after  passing  Si.  Oye/iand  Etruu- 
bles,  the  road  readies  Gigttod,  near  tlie 
junction  of  the  main  stream  of  the 
Buttier,  proceeding  from  Val  Pelliua 
with  the  lesser  strea'm  from  the  Val  de 
Bosses;  the  fine  chestnut  trees  and  the 
richness  of  the  trellised  vines,  contrasted 
with  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Val  Pel- 
Hna  or  the  Val  de  Co^;  ne,  form  ])ietures  of 
extreme  beaut}'.  A  little  farther  on, 
at  the  base  of  the  fine  peak  of  the 
Becca  di  Nona,  the  traveller  gains  his 
first  view  of 

Aostit  (see  §  15,  Rte.  A^. 


Route  B. 

hospice  of  the  great  st.   bernard 
to  codrmayeur. 

In  descending  from  the  great  St. 
Bernard  towards  Aosta,  the  travt-llci' 
has  on  his  rt.  hand  a  range  running 
from  NE.  to  SW.,  whose  highest 
summit  is  the  Grande  Ttossere  (10,904'), 
separating  him  from  the  Piedmontese 
Val  Ferrex,  and  facing  him  auotlier 
range  running  nearly  due  east  and 
west,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
the  Val  d' Aosta.  The  valley  lying 
between  these  ranges  is  the  Val  de 
Bosses.  It  is  traversed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Buttier,  which  flowing  E.  joins 
near  Gignod  the  main  branch  of  that 
stream,  descending  to  SW.  from  the 
Val  Pellina  ;  and  the  united  streams, 
after  draining  the  S.  side  of  the 
Pennine  range  from  the  Mont  Collon 
nearly  to  Courmayeur,  are  united  to 
the  Dora  Baltea  under  the  walls  of 
Aosta.  Several  ways  present  them- 
selves to  the  traveller  who  would  go 
from  the  St.  Bernard  to  Courmayeur. 
without  making  the  considerable  detour 
by  Aosta.  Those  most  likely  to  be  use- 
ful are  here  briefly  described. 

I.  By  t/ie  Col  de  la  Fcnetre  (S.85r/, 
FaVre).  9^  hrs.,  or  10  hrs.,  when  taken 
from  Couniiayeur. 

'rhe  way  is  pretty  well  traced,  as  it 
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is  daily  traversed  in  summer  by  the 
mules  employed  to  carry  wood  from 
the  Val  Ferrex  to  the  Hospice.  It  keeps 
along  the  ridge  W.  of  the  Hospice,  and 
the  siimmit  is  reached  in  little  more 
than  1  hr.  In  cloudy  weather,  especially 
if  there  be  any  risk,  of  a  snow-storm,  a 
guide  is  indispensuMe.  From  the  top 
the  track  lies  over  high  broken  ground, 
passing  near  Some  small  t^rns,  then 
descends,  and  finally  joins  that  from  ' 
Orsieres  to  the  Col  de  Ferrex  (§  16,1 
Rte.  K),  a  short  way  above  the  Chalets 
de  Ferrex.  About  5  hrs.  will  suffice  ! 
from  the  Hospice  to  reach  tlie  Col  de 
Ferrex,  whence  the  descent  to  Cour- 
mayeur  is  made  in  4^^  his.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  roate  is  in  the  fine 
view  of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc  from 
the  Col  de  Ferrex.  It  may  serve  to 
vary  the  way  back  to  Martigny  for  one 
who  'has  mounted  tlience  to  the  Hospice, 
and  would  return  into  Switzerland.  He 
may  descend  from  the  Col  by  the 
Chalets  de  Banderai  to  Orsieres  in 
about  4  hrs.,  or,  by  a  detour  of  H  hr., 
enjoy  the  view  from  the  Col  de  Ferrex, 
and  then  descend  to  Orsieres. 

This  pass  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Col  de  Fenetre  at  the  head  of 
the  Val  de  Bagnes  (Rte.  E),  nor  with 
the  Col  de  la  Fenetre  above  Susa  (§5, 
Rte.  B). 

•2.  By  the  Col  de  Sdpiti,  Col  d'Arte- 
feva,  and  Col  de  St.  Remy.  This  is  the 
most  direct,  but  scarcely  the  shortest 
way.  It  is  not  easily  found,  as  the  maps 
are  all  incorrect.  Gratien  Brunod,  a 
young  Courmayeur  guide,  knows  the 
way.  The  dd  de  Sapin  is  the  grassy 
ridge  connecting  the  Mont  de  Saxe 
with  the  Mont  Carmel.  A  mule  may 
be  taktn  as  far  as  ihe  summit,  which  is 
reached  through  the  short  glen  that 
opens  into  Val  d'Eiitreves  between 
Courmayeur  and  La  Saxe.  Keeping 
a  g<?neral  direction  nearly  due  E.,  the 
traveller  passes  a  chiilet,  then  traverses 
a  slight  ridge  and  gentle  slopes  with 
scattered  rocks  and  patches  of  snow, 
ascending  to  the  Col  d'Ariercva,  n 
notch  in  the  rocky  ridge  dividing  the 
Val  Ferrex   from  the  Val  de  Bosses. 


This  overlooks  one  of  the  tributary 
glens  at  the  Lead  of  the  latter  valley, 
and  by  that  way  St.  Remy  may  be 
reached  in  2^  hrs.  The  shorter  way  to 
the  Hospice  is  (after  descending  by 
snow  slopes  to  a  groilf)  of  chalets)  to 
reascend  over  slopes  of  shale  and  snow 
to  the  Cul  de  St.  liemi/,  whence  the 
Hospice  is  reached,  either  by  the  Can- 
tine,  or  by  a  shorter  path  to  the  I.  8.^ 
hrs.  sufiice  for  the  whole  distance. 
Between  the  first  and  second  col  this 
route  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Grande 
Rossere  (10,904').  Though  quite  neg- 
lected by  tourists,  this  must  be  one  of 
the  finest  points  for  a  view  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  range.  It  is  said  to  be  easy  of 
access  on  the  S.  side.  The  Sloni 
Carmel  (9,0.57').  also  called  Mont  Cer- 
met, lies  between  the  Grande  Rossere 
and  Courmayeur  or  Morgex.  In  height 
and  position  it  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
Craraont,  but  is  rarely  visited. 

.S.  By  the  Cul  de  la  Serena.  From 
7  to  9  hrs. 

This  way,  passing  by  the  head  of 
Val  de  Bosses,  is  not  very  interesting, 
but  is  the  easiest  from  the  Hospice  to 
Courmayeur. 

The  shortest  course  for  a  pedestrian 
is  to  follow  a  path  which  turns  to  the 
rt.  close  to  the  ^'acherie  of  the  Hospice, 
and,  winding  round  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  reaches  the  clialet  at  the 
foot  of  the  Col  de  la  Serena,  where  it 
joins  the  regular  track.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable short-cut,  but  is  fatiguing, 
and  requires  a  local  guide.  A  good 
walker  may  get  to  Courmayeur  this 
way  in  7  hrs.  The  ordinary  route, 
which  is  passable  for  mules,  descends 
as  far  as  St.  Hemy  on  the  way  towards 
Aosta.  '  You  there  take  t'le  road  to 
the  rt.  to  the  village  of  Bosses,  then 
through  fields  for  k  hr.,  and  you  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  the  Col.  Half  an  hr.'s 
ascent  through  a  pine-forest  brin;rs  you 
to  the  last  chalet.  Here  instead  of 
following  a  road  to  the  rt.,  go  up  the 
mountain  by  a  steep  zigzag  path  im- 
:  mediately  behind  the  chalet,  and  1^ 
1  hr.'s  good  walking  will  land  vouon  the 
i  top  of  the   Col  (7,335'  Favre).      Th6 
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scenerT  is  very  wild,  especially  towards 
the  N.  and  NW.,  offering  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  beautifully  cultivated  valley 
of  Aosta,  which  shortly  afterwards 
(just  above  the  villaEre  of  Marges^  yon 
see  extended  at  your  feet.'  From  !Morges 
to  Morgex,  on  the  high-road  between 
Aosta  and  Courniayeur,  is  a  walk  down 
a  stony  path  of  about  ^  hr. ;  thence 
to  Courmayeur  2  hrs.  walk ;  in  all 
about  9  hrs.  from  the  Hospice.  The 
Serena  abounds  with  ptarmigan  and 
chamois. 

4.  By  the  Col  deVertosan.  This  pass 
leads  from  the  Val  de  Bosses  into  the 
Val  d"  Aosta,  close  to  the  bridge  where 
the  high-road  crosses  to  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Dora,  between  La  Salle  andlvrogne. 
It  is  very  little  used,  as  it  offers  a  cir- 
cuitous route  for  those  going  from  the 
Val  de  Bosses  to  Courmayeur.  The 
3Iont  Vertosan,  lying  E.  of  the  pass,  is 
but  a  minor  peak  of  the  Mont  Fallet 
(10,138'),  a  summit  commanding  a  noble 
panorama.  This  is  attainable  in  6  hrs. 
from  Aosta,  the  shortest  way  being  by 
Pont  d'Avin  and  the  hamlet  of  Suura. 
Shelter  for  the  night  may  be  had  at  the 
chalets  of  Sarre,  1|  hr.  below  the  top. 
The  mountain  is  very  steep  on  the  N. 
side,  but  it  may  be  ascended  through 
the  Combe  des  Frassins,  which  opens 
nearly  due  S.  of  St.  Remv. 


Route  C. 

st.  pierre  to  corrmaveur,  by  the 
col  des  placards. 

The  earlier  explorers  of  the  so-called 
High  Level  Route  between  Chamouni 
and  Zermatt  left  a  break  in  the  direct 
line  between  those  places  from  the  want 
of  a  convenient  pass  which  should  con- 
nect the  Chalets  de  la  Foliaz,  in  the 
Swiss  Val  Ferrex,  with  St.  Pierre. 
The  desired  pass  was  effected  by  Mr. 
Jacomb  in  1S64.  Irrespective  of  its 
utility  to  those  who,  having  crossed  the 
Col  d' Argentine  to  La   Foliaz,  would 


continue  their  way  to  Zermatt  without 
descending  to  Orsieres,  this  pass  is  con- 
venient for  a  tourist  going  from  the 
railey  of  the  Dranse  to  Courmayeur. 

Leaving  St.  Pierre  in  the  morning, 
with  Maurice  N.  Joris  of  Orsieres,  Mr. 
Jacomb  followed  the  road  towards  the 
Gt.  St.  Bernard  for  ^  hr.,  and  at  the 
second  bridge  turned  WSW.  into  the 
glen  of  Les  Planards.  At  its  head, 
keeping  somewhat  to  the  nonhern 
slopes,  the  Col  des  Planards  (9,386', 
F.  W.  J.)  was  reached  in  less  than  3 
hrs.  from  St.  Pierre.  To  the  E.  the 
Grand  Combin  with  its  attendant  peaks 
presents  a  noble  picture,  while  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  Grandes  Jorasses 
tower  trrandiy  above  the  minor  aiguilles 
that  flank  it,  and  conceal  the  peak  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Bearing  sliL'htly  to  the 
1.,  and  passing  above  the  chalets  of  Les 
Ars  on  the  route  of  the  Col  de  Fenetre, 
Mr.  Jacomb  reached  the  chalets  of 
Ferrex  in  less  than  1  hr.  from  the  CoL 
The  traveller  bound  for  Courmayeur 
may  reach  the  Col  de  Ferrex  in  about 
the  same  time  as  from  Orsieres. 


EOUTE   D. 

ST.  PIERRE  TO  AOSTA,  BY  THE  COL  DT. 
MENOTTVE — ASCENT  OF  THE  MOST 
VELAN. 

As  mentioned  in  Rte.  A,  the  Swiss 
authorities  adopted  some  years  ago  a 
plan  for  carrying  a  carriage-road  from 
Martigny  to  Aosta  by  the  Col  de 
Menouvc,  through  a  tunnel  consider- 
ably helo.v  the  summit  of  that  pass, 
which  lies  about  half  way  between  the 
hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and 
the  Mont  Vclan.  The  latter  mountain, 
though  not  often  ascended,  is  extremely 
well  worth  the  attention  of  nxjuntain- 
eers,  as  it  commands  one  of  the  finest 
viewy  in  the  Alps,  and  is  attainable 
without  risk  or  much  fatigue.  It  is 
accessible  from  the  Valsorey.  which 
joins  the  Val  d'Entremont  close  to 
St.  Pierre,  or  by  a  more  direct  and 
rather  steojer  cuursc  from  the  Cuntinc 
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de  Proz,  at  the  termination  of  the 
carriage  -  road  leading  towards  the 
St.  Bernard.  It  is  perhaps  still  better 
to  ascend  directly  from  St.  Pierre,  where 
the  night-quarters  are  much  better,  and 
the  distai:ce  but  i  hr.  more.  Starting 
from  either  place,  an  active  mountaineer 
may  easily  make  the  ascent,  then  cross 
the  Col  de  Menouve,  and  reach  Aosta  at 
night.  Either  of  the  brothers  Ballay, 
Auguste  Dorsaz,  or  Pierre  Victor  Mo- 
rey,  of  St.  Pierre,  may  be  recommended 
as  guides.  For  a  party  not  consisting 
of  practised  ice-men,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  take  one  guide  for  each  tra- 
veller. Dorsaz  expects  20  fr.  for  the 
ascent,  returnuig  to  Val  d'Emremont 
— more  if  taken  to  Aost;i. 

Ascending  the  grassy  slopes  on  the 
1.  of  the  track  to  St.  Bernard,  about 
^  hr.  from  the  Cantine  the  way  to  the 
Velan  lies  up  a  stony  waste,  above  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  torrent,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Glacier  de  Pruz,  also  called  Glacier 
de  Menouve,  which  flows  from  the  NW. 
base  of  the  mountain.  The  Mont 
Vilan,  as  seen  on  the  N.  and  W.  side, 
is  a  snowy  dome,  nearly  flat  at  the  top, 
but  steep  on  the  side  where  it  is  ribbed 
by  projecting  edges  of  sharp  rock,  that 
stand  out  from  the  surface  of  the  neve. 
The  Glacier  de  Proz  is  reached  in 
2^  hrs.  from  the  Cantine,  and  nearly  an 
hour  more  is  occupied  in  ascending  to  its 
upper  end.  It  is  little  crevassed,  and 
]>resents  no  difliculty  save  a  wide 
chasm  or  bergsehrund,  marking  the  line 
along  which  the  glacier  annually  detaches 
itself  from  the  neve  of  the  mountain. 
Over  this  a  snow-bridge  is  usually  to 
be  found,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
ascent  is  made  along  some  of  the 
rocky  ridges  which  reach  near  to  the 
summit  of  the  dome.  The  axe  is  here 
called  into  play,  and  the  way  is  in 
parts  so  steep  that  the  guides  usually 
prefer  to  descend  by  the  Valsorey 
Glacier.  The  summit  of  the  Velan 
(12,353'),  reached  in  6  hrs.  from  the 
Cantine,  or  about  6j  hrs.  from  St. 
Pierre,  is  thought  by  excellent  judges  to 
command  the  finest  view  in  the  Pen- 
nine Alps.     If  rather  less   central  as 

PART   I.  "i 


regards  the  main  chain  than  the  Becoa 
di  Nona,  or  Mont  Emilius,  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  view  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  and  of  part  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  which  unexpect- 
edly enters  into  the  panorama.  If 
the  traveller  should  not  intend  to  cross 
the  Col  de  Menouve.  he  will  do  well  to 
descend  from  the  Velan  by  the  Glacier 
de  Valsorey,  lying  on  its  NE.  slope  in 
the  direction  of  the  Grand  Combin,  an 
extremely  grand  object  when  seen  from 
this  side.  The  upper  part  of  the  Val- 
sorey Glacier  is  steep,  and  much  cre- 
vassed, and  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
to  the  arete  overlooking  the  valley 
of  Ollomont.  After  a  considerable 
descent,  the  traveller  gains  the  lower 
level  of  the  glacier,  which  bends  gradu- 
ally rather  AV.  of  N.,  receives  on  the  rt. 
the  ice-stream  of  the  Glacier  de  Sona- 
don  (Rte.  G),  and  at  the  base  of  a  lofty 
buttress  joins  the  Glacier  de  Tzeudet, 
issuing  from  a  hollow  in  the  moimtain 
to  the  S.  In  the  angle  between  the 
latter  ice-stream  and  that  of  Valsorey 
is  a  curious  glacier  lake,  called  Goille 
a  Vassu,  described  by  Saussure  (  Vot/ayes, 
eh.  xlv.).  It  is  said  to  be  full  of  water 
in  spring,  and  usually  dry  in  summer. 
The  descent  to  St.  Pierre  lies  through 
the  Valsorey,  at  first  along  the  E.  mo- 
raine, and  then  by  a  sheep- track  along 
the  rt.  bank,  with  the  Dent  du  Midi 
in  the  distant  back-ground.  Nearly  5 
hrs.  are  required  to  reach  St.  Pierre 
from  the  summit,  unless  the  glacier  bo 
in  very  favourable  condition. 

The'  Col  de  Menouve  is  9.059  ft.  in 
height,  but  the  tunnel,  H  m.  in  length, 
through  which  it  was  originally  proposed 
to  carry  the  road,  was  to  have  lain  1,414 
ft.  below  the  crest  of  the  pass.  It  was 
subsequently  considered  that,  owing  to 
the  ex]iosure  to  avalanches,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  ground,  even  that  height 
would  be  found  excessive;  and  a  second 
plan  was  proposed  which  would  have 
placed  the  tunnel  several  hundred  ft. 
lower,  or  at  6,827  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level;  but  this  alteration  in  the  plan  in- 
volved the  lengthening  of  the  tunnel 
to  2  miles  and  506  yards.     The  Italian 
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Government  is  uaturallv  indisposed  to 
undertake  so  great  a  work  while  the 
Modane  tunnel,  and  so  many  other 
great  undertakings,  are  in  hand  ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  Swiss  unaided 
should  achieve  the  project. 

The  descent  to  Etroubles  through 
the  Val  de  Menouve  is  not  very  in- 
teresting, that  glen  being  very  bare. 


Route  E. 

martigny  to  aosta,  by  the  val  de 
bagnes  and  the  col  de  fenetre. 

Hrs.'  walking    Eng.  miles 

St.  Branchier    .  .    2^  7^ 

Chables      .        .  .     lA  44 

Lourtier     .        .  .     IJ  3| 

Hotel  du  Glacier  .If  5 

Chermontane     .  .    3  9 

Col  tie  Fenetre .  •     'J  3 

Valpellina         .  .    4  10 

Aosta         .        .  .     2J  8 

17i  50f 

The  two  main  branches  of  the  Dranse 
flow  through  two  nearly  parallel  valleys 
— the  Val  d'Entremont  and  the  Val  de 
Bagnes,  and  unite  their  waters  near  St, 
Branchier.  Each  is  connected  with  the 
Val  d'Aosta  by  a  pass  which,  at  least 
in  summer,  is  quite  free  from  difficulty. 
But  the  destiny  of  the  two  valleys  has 
been  widely  different.  The  first  has 
from  the  earliest  times  been  one  of  the 
main  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  is 
traversed  annually  by  thousands  of 
travellers  ;  while  the  second  has  con- 
tinued, even  to  the  present  time,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  neglected  portions  of 
the  Alps,  and  were  it  not  for  the  de- 
structive inundation  which  early  in 
this  century  issued  from  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  valley  to  carry  destruction 
even  below  Martigny,  the  name  of  tiie 
Val  de  Bagnes  would  scarcely  have 
been  known  to  the  outer  world  until 
the  publications  of  Professor  Forbes 
and  of  the  Alpine  Club  made  it  tole- 
rably familiar  to  British  readers. 

The  main  difficulty  for  mountaineers 
who  may  wish  to  expbre  the  numerous  | 


peaks  and  glaciers  which  surronnd  the 
Val  de  Bagnes  is  the  absence  of  ac- 
commodation. At  Chables  there  is  a 
tolerable  inn,  and  a  new  house  has 
been  lately  opened  about  3  hrs.'  walk 
above  that  village,  a  little  above  the 
Pont  de  Mauvoisin.  Elsewhere  there 
is  nothing  but  chalet  fare — black  bread, 
milk,  and  cheese,  and  hay,  seldom  dry, 
to  sleep  upon.  The  point  where  ac- 
commodation is  most  desired  is  at  the 
Chalets  de  Chermontane,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley.  Pluced  at  the  meet- 
ing of  many  glacier  routes,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  fine 
points  of  view  as  the  Mont  Gele  and 
the  Mont  Avril,  an  Alpine  inn  might 
rival  the  attractions  of  Heiligenblut  or 
the  Aeggischtiorn. 

The  very  rare  Crepis  jubata  was  first 
discovered  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Val 
de  Bagnes. 

The  people  of  the  valley  appear  to 
be  superior  to  their  neighbours  in  the 
Val  d'Entremont,  goitre  and  cretinism 
being  almost  unknown.  Strangers  are 
kindly  received,  and  chamois-hunting 
being  a  common  pursuit,  tolerably  good 
guides  for  difficult  excursions  are  easily 
found.  They  usually  can  speak  intel- 
ligible French;  but  the  dialect  of  this 
and  the  valleys  farther  east,  calhd  by 
the  German  Swiss  kaudenoelsch,  is  an 
unknown  tongue  to  most  strangers. 

From  St.  Branchier  (Rte.  A)  a  char- 
road  has  been  carried  nearly  7  miles 
up  the  valley.  It  crosses  the  Dranse 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams,  and  then  proceeds  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Dranse  de  Bagnes  to 

Chables  (Inn  :  Chez  Perrodin,  tole- 
rably good  and  reasonable),  the  chief 
village  of  the  valley,  picturesquely 
situated,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  interesting  scenery.  The  summit 
of  the  Pierre  a  Voir  (8,124')  (Rte.  A) 
is  easily  reached  in  4^  hrs.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  traveller  may  descend 
on  a  sledge  (very  fast)  to  the  Baths 
of, Saxon.  The  Becca  de  Jazie  (B, 
d'Evasie  of  Studer's  map),  S.  of  Cha- 
bles, is  said  to  be  also  a  fine  point  of 
view.     [A  path  leads  from  Chables  to 
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Riddes,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  by 
the  Col  d'Ktabhm,  also  called  Col  de 
Verbier.  It  lies  E.  of  the  Pierre  a 
Voir,  and  is  apparently  about  7,000  ft. 
in  height.  The  way  lies  by  the  village 
of  Verbier,  whence  a  stream  leads  up 
to  near  the  Col.  On  the  N.  side  the 
descent  lies  at  first  over  grassy  slopes, 
then  through  a  zone  of  rhododen- 
dron and  pine  woods.  After  passing 
over  a  tract  of  sloping  pastures,  a 
steeper  declivity  leads  down  to  the 
village  of  Riddes.  Large  surfaces  of 
rock  at  a  great  height  above  the  valley 
are  seen  to  be  polished  and  striated  by 
the  gigantic  glacier  which  once  ex- 
tended from  the  Furca  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Lake  of  Geneva.] 

At  Chables  the  road  up  the  Val  de 
Bagnes  crosses  the  Dranse  and  comes  to 
an  end  about  3  m.  farther  on,  at  Champ- 
sec.  Beyond  that  place  a  mule-path, 
returning  to  the  rt.  bank,  leads  to 
Lourtier  (3,657').  Though  there  is  no 
inn,  a  stranger  may  easily  find  night 
quarters ;  but  will  do  better  to  push  on 
to  the  inn  lately  opened  above  the  Pont 
de  Mauvoisin,  or  else  to  Chables  if 
travelling  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Lourtier  may  be  reached  direct  from 
the  Rhone  valley  by  the  Val  de  Nen- 
daz,  which  opens  about  4  m.  below 
Sion.  In  the  fork  between  the  two 
uppermost  branches  of  that  valley  is 
the  Mont  Fort  (10,925'),  a  point  com- 
manding a  fine  view.  On  its  NW. 
side  the  Col  de  la  Chaux  leads  to  the 
Val  de  Bagnes,  a  little  below  Lourtier. 
On  the  SE.  side  the  Col  de  Cleuson 
(also  called  Col  de  Louvie)  leads  into 
the  same  valley  about  2  m.  above 
Lourtier,  near  Fionnay,  the  highest 
hamlet.  The  distance  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes  is  fully  4 
hrs.'  walk,  and  there  is  probably  none 
other  in  Switzerland  which  is  for  so 
great  a  distance  devoid  of  permanent 
habitations.  Those  who  merely  mean 
to  pass  throujjh  the  valley  over  the  Col 
de  Fenetre,  do  not  absolutely  require  a 
local  guide  ;  but  if  such  be  wanted,  it  is 
prudent  to  engage  one  at  Chables  or  at 
Lourtier.     Bernard  TroUiet  and  Ben- 


jamin Felley,  formerly  considered  the 
best  guides,  are  now  too  old.  Seraphin 
Bessard,  and  three  men  with  the  same 
surname — not  brothers — Justin,  Mau- 
rice, and  Franyois-Louis  Felley,  have 
been  recommended.  As  they  are  usu- 
ally at  some  distant  chalet,  a  stranger 
must  be  prepared  for  some  delay. 

Above  Lourtier  the  path  keeps  to 
the  rt.  bank,  while  the  Dranse,  charged 
with  the  drainage  of  ten  consider- 
able glaciers,  forces  its  way  through 
a  very  narrow  gorge.  In  little  more 
than  ^  hr.  the  path  reaches  some  chalets 
called  Grangei  Neuves  (4,813'),  where 
the  considerable  stream  from  the  Gla- 
cier de  Corbassi^re  joins  the  Dranse 
(Rte.  F).  To  the  S.  is  the  Bccca  de 
Corbassiere  (8,891'),  which  must  com- 
mand a  fine  view.  [About  1  m.  farther, 
at  the  hamlet  of  Fionnay,  a  track  turns 
off  to  the  1.,  and  leads  to  the  Col  de 
Severen,  whence  the  traveller  may  de- 
scend by  the  Glacier  des  Ecoulaies  to 
the  Chalets  de  la  Barma  in  the  Val 
Her^mence  (§  19,  Rte.  C).  N.  of  the 
Col  is  the  Pointe  de  Rosa  Blanche 
(10.984'),  not  difficult,  and  command- 
ing an  admirable  view.  Another  pass 
—  Coldu  Cre<— also  leads  from  Fionnay 
to  the  Gl.  des  Ecoulaies.]  In  about  1^ 
hr.  from  Lourtier  the  traveller  reaches 
the  Pont  de  Mauvoisin,  a  solid  stone 
bridge  over  the  Dranse,  which  is  here 
crossed,  and  the  way  thenceforward 
continues  along  the  1.  bank.  On  the 
high  ground  between  the  bridge  and 
the  Glacier  of  Getroz,  a  rough  but 
very  tolerable  mountain  inn  was  opened 
in  1863.  The  Mont  Pleureur  (12,159') 
— first  ascended  by  M.  Hofiinann  in 
1866 — now  becomes  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  and 
through  a  narrow  channel  on  the  S.  side 
is  seen  the  lower  end  of  the  Glacier  de 
Gkroz,  fed  by  the  overflow  from  a  vast 
plateau  of  neve  that  is  not  visible  from 
below.  This  glacier  has  obtained  a 
sad  celebrity  from  the  formidable  cata- 
strophes of  which  it  has  been  the  cause. 
In  1595  it  descended  into  the  val- 
ley, and  formed  a  barrier  behind  which 
the    waters    accumulated    until     they 
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burst,  and  swept  through  the  valley 
t)eIow,  carrying  off  140  human  beings 
■with  many  houses  and  cattle.  In 
Ihe  spring  of  1818  the  glacier  again 
flowed  down  into  the  valley,  forming  a 
dam  400  ft.  high,  behind  which  the 
waters  of  the  Dranse  soon  grew  into  a 
lake  nearly  Ij  m.  in  length.  A  re- 
newal of  the  former  calamity  seemed 
inevitable  when  an  eminent  engineer, 
M.  Venetz,  undertook  to  avert  it  by 
driving  a  tunnel  through  the  ice- 
barrier.  History  records  no  nobler 
example  of  courage  and  endurance 
than  that  of  the  brave  men  who  for 
34  days  worked  day  and  night,  in  mo- 
mentary peril  of  destruction,  until  the 
work  was  completed  just  as  the  waters 
of  the  lake  had  reached  the  level  of 
the  tunnel.  The  flow  of  water  rapidly 
enlarged  and  lowered  the  opening,  and 
in  less  than  three  days  two-fifths  of  the 
water  had  safely  run  off  through  the 
customary  channel  of  the  river.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  dam  had 
been  weakened  by  the  excavating  ac- 
tion of  the  current,  and  on  June  16 
it  suddenly  gave  way.  In  half  an 
hour,  a  quantity  of  water,  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  Ehine  at  Basle, 
where  it  carries  down  the  drainage  of 
nearly  all  the  Swiss  Alps,  rushed  through 
the  breach  and  down  the  narrow  valley. 
An  eye-witness,  who  viewed  the  scene 
near  St.  Branchier,  assured  the  writer 
that  the  appearance  of  the  flood  was 
that  of  a  huge  dark  mass  of  trees  filling 
the  width  of  the  valley,  and  advancing 
with  the  speed  of  a  railway  train,  at 
iirst  exceeding  25  miles  an  hour. 
After  reaching  the  main  valley  at  St. 
Branchier,  the  fury  of  the  flood  was  par- 
tially arrested,  but  it  continued  to  spread 
destruction  far  and  wide,  and  to  bear 
down  its  burden  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  trees,  cattle,  houses,  and  debris, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  many  miles 
below  Martigny.  After  repeated  warn- 
ings most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
repaired  to  places  of  safety,  but  34 
were  carried  away,  along  with  400 
houses,  all  the  bridges  over  the  Dranse, 
and   large   numbers   of  cattle.     More 


permanent  mischief  was  done  by  the 
masses  of  stone  and  gravel  that  still  lie 
over  most  of  the  fields  in  the  lower 
level  of  the  valley  even  below  Martigny. 
One  transported  block  of  stone,  still 
pointed  out,  is  estimated  to  weigh  nearly 
200  tons. 

The  impending  danger  of  a  renewal 
of  the  same  catastrophe  has  since  1818 
been  averted  by  a  simple  and  ingenious 
device  originated  by  M.  Venetz.  A 
stream  of  water  at  a  temperature  even 
but  little  over  the  freezing  point  acts- 
as  a  saw  which  rapidly  cuts  through 
glacier  ice.  Hence,  by  conducting  the 
streams  from  the  mountains  on  either 
side  in  wooden  troughs,  the  accumu- 
lated masses  of  ice  and  frozen  snow 
are  cut  up  into  huge  blocks  which  fall 
into  the  Dranse,  and  are  soon  carried 
away,  and  melted  by  the  current.  Men 
are  still  frequently  employed  in  sum- 
mer to  conduct  this  operation. 

The  path  now  lies  across  the  tem- 
porary bed  of  the  lake,  and  in  about 
1  hr.  farther  reaches  the  Chalets  de 
Torembec,  which  are  said  to  offer  the 
best  night-qnarters  for  a  traveller  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley.  The 
scenery  here  assumes  a  character  of 
grandeur.  The  glacier  of  Lirerouge  to 
the  east,  and  another  on  the  west  side 
of  the  valley  lying  on  the  slope  of  the 
Becca  de  la  Liaz,  called  Glacier  de  Bo- 
caresse,  are  scarcely  seen  from  below, 
but  opposite  to  the  chalets  of  Vingt-huit, 
where  the  track  returns  for  a  short 
time  to  the  rt.  bank,  is  the  fine  Glacier 
de  Zessetta,  descending  from  a  hollow 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Tour  de  Boussind, 
a  great  buttress  of  the  Grand  Combin 
here  rising  above  the  valley  in  formid- 
able precipices  of  black  rock.  A  little 
higher  up  is  the  still  more  extensive 
Glacier  de  Breney,  originating  between 
the  Serpentine  (12,110')  and  the  Pigne 
d'AroUa('\2,47\').  Professor  Forbes  was 
informed  that  in  1822  this  glacier  had 
crossed  the  Dranse  and  reached  a  con- 
siderable height  on  the  opposite  bank. 
In  1856  Mr.  Mathews  found  that  it  had 
retreated,  leaving  behind  vast  piles  of 
rubbish,  A  little  farther  on,  the  Glacier 
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du  Mont  Diirand  has  formed  a  perma- 
nent ice  bridge  across  the  Dranse, 
which  dows  tlirough  a  natural  tunnel 
beneath  it.  This  great  glacier  is  more 
fully  noticed  in  Kte.  F  ;  its  lower  end 
is  crossed  in  order  to  reach  the  Chalets 
de  ChermoHtfiiie  (T,316'),  a  considerable 
establishment,  where  nine  herdsmen  are 
employed  in  summer  in  tending  a  large 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in 
making  cheese.  The  season  is  a  very 
short  one,  extending  only  from  the 
beginning  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of 
August.  Travellers  who  have  passed 
here  have  been  hospitably  received, 
but  they  have  found  very  meagre  fare, 
and  have  complained  of  incessant  noise 
throughout  the  nigut.  The  quarters 
of  Chanrion  (Rte.  L)  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  site,  however,  offers  at- 
tractions to  the  mountaineer  which 
are  scarcely  surpassed  elsewhere  in  the 
Alps.  Besides  the  two  great  glaciers 
already  mentioned,  there  is  the  Gla- 
cier de  Fenetre.  leading  to  Aosta,  and 
the  great  Glacier  d'Otemma,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Alps,  over  which  lie 
three  different  passes,  described  in 
Rtes.  L  and  M.  I'here  are  be- 
sides three  peaks  within  easy  reach, 
that  command  extremely  interesting 
views.  Of  these  the  Pic  d'Otemma 
(11,513'),  perhaps  reached  by  Bernard 
TroUiet,  was  ascended  in  1866  by  M. 
Isler,  and  also  by  the  veteran  M.  Weil- 
enmann.  The  Mont  GWe  (11,539')  is 
described  in  connection  with  the  Col  de 
Crete  Seche.  The  easiest  of  access  is 
the  Mont  Avril  (10,961'),  lying  W.  of 
the  track  to  the  Col  de  Fenetre,  and 
overlooking  the  Glacier  du  Mont  Du- 
rand.  The  ascent  over  loose  shattered 
slate  is  easy  but  tedious.  The  Grand 
Combin  rising  opposite  is  a  grand  ob- 
ject. 

The  ascent  from  the  chalets  of  Cher- 
montane  to  the  Col  de  Fenetre  formerly 
lay  in  part  over  the  glacier  of  the  same 
name ;  but  the  ice  having  retired,  the 
path  (practicable  for  mules)  passes  by 
its  W.  side.  To  reach  the  Col  from 
below  fully  1^  hr.  is  required,  but  less 
than  an  hour  suffices  for  the  descent  to 
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ChermontauG.  Though  the  Glacier  de 
Fenetre  is  now  distant  from  that  of 
Oteuima,  the  two  glaciers  united  their 
frozen  streams  when  Professor  Forbes 
passed  here  in  1841. 

The  view  from  the  Col  de  Fenetre, 
(9,141')  is  extremely  fine,  especially  on 
the  side  of  Italy,  commanding  all  the 
higher  summits  of  the  Graiau  Alps 
from  the  Mont  Emilius  to  the  Ruitor. 
Immediately  below  lies  the  deep  valley 
of  Ollomont,  enclosed  by  rugged  ridges 
which  descend  from  the  Mont  Gele  and 
the  Mont  Avril.  The  track  skirts  the 
base  of  the  former  peak,  a  grand  object 
from  this  side,  and  passes  a  small  lake, 
before  reaching  the  .Alpine  pastures 
which  rapidly  lead  down  to  the  chalets 
of  Balme.  A  mule-path  descends 
thence  by  Les  Veaux  and  Ollomont, 
where  there  are  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct,  to  Valpellina  (Rte.  H),  only 
8  m.  from  Aosta  (§  15,  Rte.  A). 


Route  F. 

chables  to  st.  pierre,  by  the   coi- 

de   la   maison  blanche ascent 

of  the  grand  combin. 

The  Grand  Combin,  which  yields  in 
height  to  no  European  mountains  save 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  great  peaks  that 
circle  round  Zermatt,  was  long  one  of 
the  least  known  of  Alpine  summits  ; 
and  even  now  the  great  glacier  of  Cor- 
bassiere  which  streams  from  its  northern 
face  is  personally  known  to  none  but  a 
few  enterprising  mountaineers.  The 
first  to  commence  the  exploration  of 
the  great  mass  which  separates  the  Val 
de  Bagnes  from  the  Val  d'Entremont 
was  M.  Gottlieb  Studer,  of  Berne,  who 
in  1851  reached  for  the  first  time  the 
summit  of  the  Combin  de  Corbassiere, 
and  has  published  an  account  of  that 
and  a  subsequent  excursion  in  'Berg- 
und  Gletscher-Fahrten.'  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  that  ascent  five  years  later  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  C-  E.  Mathews,  and  in 
1857  the  former  gentleman  anticipated 
M.  Studer  in  the  ascent  of  the  second 
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peak  of  the  Grand  Combin.  After  this 
ascent  had  been  several  times  repeated, 
gome  hunters  of  St.  Pierre  discovered 
a  way  from  the  Val  d'Entremont,  and 
a  Swiss  gentleman,  named  Deville,  un- 
der their  guidance  reached  the  higher 
or  southern  peak  in  1860,  followed  in  the 
next  year  by  Mr.  Uttersou.  Several 
points  connected  with  the  topography 
of  the  mountain  have  been  made  out  so 
lately  that  G.  Studer's  descripiion,  pub- 
lished in  1859,  although  the  most  com- 
plete yet  published,  is  in  many  respects 
quite  incorrect.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  watershed  between  Pied- 
mont and  Switzerland  ran  up  close  un- 
der the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain, 
and  it  is  so  represented  in  Studer's  map. 
Mr.  Mathews  was  led  to  doubt  this 
opinion,  and  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
a  pass  from  the  Corbassiore  Glacier  to 
that  of  Mont  Durand.  In  a  subsequent 
expedition,  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Jacomb,  he 
ascertained  that  the  supposed  pass  does 
not  exist,  since  the  ridge  at  the  head  of 
the  Corbassiere  Glacier  overlooks,  not 
the  Gl.  du  Mont  Durand,  but  an  affluent 
of  the  Sonadon  Glacier,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  seemingly  impracti- 
cable precipices  On  the  next  day  Mr. 
Jacomb  crossed  for  the  first  time  the 
Col  de  Sonadon,  conneetitig  the  Val- 
sorey  with  the  Glacier  du  Mont  Durand, 
and  thus  ascertained  that  the  Combin 
is  separated  from  the  watershed  towards 
lialy  by  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge 
between  those  two  glaciers. 

The  topography  of  the  Combin  is 
intricate,  and  only  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  reference  to  a  correct  map  or 
model.  Between  the  Val  d'Entremont 
and  the  Val  de  Bagnes  are  two  high 
ridges,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  and 
to  those  valleys,  which  both  diverge 
ficm  a  short  transverse  ridge  of  great 
height.  The  S.  end  of  the  space  en- 
closed between  these  three  ridges  is  an 
elevated  plateau  of  great  extent,  where 
the  neve  accumulates  that  feeds  the 
Glacier  de  Corbassiere,  which  descends 
thence  for  several  miles  to  the  N. 

At  tVie  SE.  extremity  of  the  plateau 
the  highest  part  of  the  enclosing  ridge 


is  surmounted  by  two  conical  summits, 
of  which  the  higher  SW.  point  is 
14,164  ft.  in  height,  while  the  neigh- 
bouring NE.  summit  is  lower  by  less 
than  100  ft.  At  the  SW.  corner,  the 
plateau  sinks  to  a  considerably  lower 
level,  and  over  this  lies  the  Col  de  la 
Maison  Blanche,  by  which  access  to 
Corbassiere  is  obtained  fi-om  the  side  of 
Valsorey.  Seen  from  the  S.  and  E.  sides, 
the  highest  ridge  of  the  Combin  rises 
in  seemingly  inaccessible  precipices, 
but  the  actual  summit  is  not  easily 
identified.  The  ridge  separating  the 
glaciers  of  Mont  Durand  and  Sonadon 
diverges  to  the  SW.  from  the  mass  of 
the  Combin,  and  appears  to  be  continu- 
ous with  the  range  of  the  Aiguilles 
Vertes,  or  Aiguilles  de  Valsorey,  and 
that  of  the  Velan.  From  this  branches 
the  lower  range,  which  divides  the 
channel  of  the  Glacier  du  Mont  Durand 
from  the  Piedmontese  Val  d'OIlomont, 
andextends  by  the  Col  deFenetre  to  the 
Mont  Gele. 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  the  Grand 
Combin  is  known  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes 
by  the  name  Grajf'eneire,  or  Grafion- 
eyre,  while  the  name  Grand  Combin  is 
given  to  a  much  lower  summit  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Glacier  de  Corbassiere, 
called  on  several  maps  Petit  Combin, 
but  better  distinguished  as  Combin  de 
Corbassiere.  A  third  peak,  which  is 
marked  as  Les  Folia  ts  in  Studer's  map, 
and  is  known  as  Dent  du  Midi  in  some 
part  of  the  Val  d'Entremont,  is  called 
by  the  people  of  Bagnes  Petit  Combin. 

The  demand  made  by  the  Bagnes 
guides  in  the  early  ascents  of  the  Grand 
Combin  was  30  fr.  each,  which  may  be 
considered  fair  pay,  as  in  ascending 
from  that  side  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
the  greater  part  of  two  days,  sleeping 
at  the  Chalets  de  Corbassiere. 

After  following  the  main  track  up  the 
Val  de  Bagnes  from  Chables  to  Granges 
Neicves,  where  the  stream  from  the  Cor- 
bassiere Glacier  joins  the  Dranse,  the 
traveller  keeps  on  the  same  path  to  the 
next  group  of  chalets,  called  Plan  Praz, 
and  then,  after  crossing  the  Dranse  by 
a  wooden  bridge,  commences  the  ascent 
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along  the  base  of  the  Becca  de  Corbas- 
siere.  The  lowest  chalets  are  somewhat 
below  the  glacier,  but  the  principal 
group  lies  above  its  E.  bank,  and  com- 
mands a  very  fine  view  of  the  Grand 
Combin,  and  the  range  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  glacier,  whose  highest  sum- 
mit is  the  Combin  de  Co//jassiere.  Tiiis 
may  be  reached  in  6  brs.  from  the  cha- 
lets. The  only  difficulty  lies  in  cross- 
ing the  bergschrund  at  the  base  of  the 
steep  E.  face  of  the  peak,  and  towards 
the  highest  crest,  which  is  a  narrow 
and  very  sharp  snow-arete. 

There  is  a  passage  called  Col  des 
Pauvres  leading  from  the  Chalets  dc 
Corbassiore  to  the  middle  region  of  the 
Val  de  Bagnes.  By  bearing  to  the  rt. 
along  the  slope  of  the  Montagne  de 
Bocaresse,  Mr.  Mathews  reached  the 
chalets  of  Torembec  (Rte.  D),  without 
the  labour  of  descending  direct  to  the 
valley,  and  then  remounting  the  track 
to  Torembec. 

The  accommodation  at  Corbassiere 
is  very  limited,  and  Mr.  W.  Mathews 
with  his  brother,  in  his  first  visit  to  this 
place,  found  it  advisable  to  sleep  for 
two  nights  under  a  huge  boulder  near 
at  hand,  which  is  turned  to  the  same 
account  by  the  herdsmen.  Somewhat 
higher  up  there  is  a  small  stone  hut  at 
the  base  of  a  cliff,  which  in  subsequent 
expeditions  to  the  Grand  Combin  was 
used  for  sleeping  quarters  by  Mr. 
Mathews  and  M.  G.  Studer. 

Along  the  E.  side  of  the  glacier  are 
two  ancient  moraines,  marking  its  for- 
mer limits  ;  the  farther  of  which  is  now 
coated  over  with  vegetation,  and  affords 
the  easiest  way  for  ascending  along  this 
bank.  The  middle  and  upper  part  of 
the  glacier  abutting  against  the  upper 
ridge  of  the  Grand  Combin  is  described 
as  exhibiting  an  appearance  of  extra- 
ordinary confusion.  Huge  .seracs,  with 
a  net-work  of  wide  crevasses  interven- 
ing, form  a  labyrinth  which  severely 
tries  the  skill  and  endurance  both  of 
guides  and  travellers.  Mr.  Mathews, 
who  made  the  ascent  after  a  heavy  fall 
of  fresh  snow,  found  11  hrs.  of  actual 
walking  necessary  to  reach  the  summit 


I  from  the  highest  hut ;  and  his  chief 
guide,  Auguste  Simoud,  suffered  after- 
wards from  the  severe  exertion.  M. 
Studer,  under  mere  favourable  circum- 
stances,  employed  more  than  9  hrs.;  and 
in  each  case  the  second  peak,  not  the 
higher  and  more  distant  summit,  was 
attained.  Mr.  IJtterson,  who  made  the 
second  ascent  of  the  highest  peak  with 
Nathaniel  Gaspard  Ballay,  of  St.  Pierre, 
as  guide,  started  from  the  highest  cha- 
let in  Valsorey,  and  approached  the  peak 
from  the  Col  de  la  jNIaison  Blanche. 
More  fortunate  in  respect  to  weather 
than  his  predecessors,  he  reached  the 
summit  in  6^  hrs.  (excluding  halts), 
and  returned  the  same  evening  to  St. 
Pierre. 

The  traveller  who  is  content  to  reach 
St.  Pierre  by  the  Cul  de  la  31aison 
Blanche  (ll,i!12'),  may  avoid  passing 
the  night  at  tiie  Corbassiere  chalets, 
and  start  from  the  new  inn  above  Pont 
Mauvoisin.  The  following  notes  will 
be  found  useful  by  future  travellers. 
'  Leaving  the  inn  at  Mauvoisin,  at 
4.40  A.M.,  we  followed  the  mule-path 
about  half-way  down  to  the  bridge, 
and  then  struck  up  the  hill-side  on  the 
left,  crossing  two  streams,  and  bearing 
away  to  the  right,  past  some  chalets, 
till  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  small 
glacier,  called  "  Les  Otanes  "  in  the 
Federal  Map.  We  followed  the  mo- 
raine on  the  E.  side  of  this,  till  we 
came  to  its  upper  level,  and  then 
crossed  it  to  a  gap  in  tlie  rocks  on 
the  other  side.  From  the  top  of  these 
we  gained  a  very  fine  view  of  the 
whole  Glacier  de  Corbassiere,  with  the 
Grand  Combin,  and  the  Comhin  de 
Corbassiere.  'J"o  the  N.  and  NW.  we 
saw  the  Diablerets,  and  the  range 
formed  by  the  Dent  du  Midi,  Tour 
Sailliere,  and  Buet ;  while  behind  us 
we  commanded  the  Val  de  Bagnes, 
with  the  mountains  tounding  it  ou  the 
E.  From  this  point  we  continued 
southwards  along  the  rocks,  till  we 
came  to  a  point  where  we  could  de- 
scend on  the  Corbassiere  Glacier.  This 
it  is  well  to  do  as  soon  as  jiossible,  as 
farther  south  they  present  a  precipitous 
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front  to  the  glacier.  On  reaching  the 
edge  of  it,  we  coasted  along  an  old 
grass-grown  moraine  for  about  ^  hr., 
and  then  crossed  directly  to  the  other 
side  of  the  glacier,  below  the  neve. 
From  this  point  we  found  it  best,  as 
well  as  most  direct,  to  keep  very  near 
the  W.  hank  until  we  reached  the  com- 
paratively level  surface  beyond  the 
Combin  de  Corbassiere.  Just  below 
that  peak  the  glacier  is  much  crevassed, 
and  broken  into  remarkably  fine  seracs. 
This  part  of  the  ascent  is  somewhat 
difficult,  and  requires  thoroughly  effi- 
cient guides.  On  reaching  the  more 
level  surface  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
considerably  to  the  S.  to  reach  the  Col 
de  la  Maison  Blanche,  which  lies  close 
under  the  marvellous  snow-slopes  of 
the  Grand  Combin.  We  gained  the 
summit  at  11.20,  having  stopped  only 
once  for  20  min.  to  take  our  second 
breakfast.'— [J-  R.  K.] 

Messrs.  Mathews  and  Jacomb  went 
in  .50  min.  from  the  Col  to  a  point  in 
the  ridge  to  SSE.,  about  500  ft.  higher, 
■which  overlooks  a  grand  amphitheatre 
of  rock  and  ice-cliff  opening  into 
one  branch  of  the  Glacier  of  Valsorey. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  very 
grand,  including  a  large  portion  of  the 
panorama  seen  from  the  highest  peak. 

A  short  distance  below  the  snowy 
ridge  which  forms  the  Col  de  la  Maison 
Blanche,  commences  a  steep  descent, 
in  which  rocks  alternate  with  couloirs 
and  snow-slopes,  presenting  no  difficulty 
to  practised  mountaineers.  At  the  base 
of  the  rocks  the  descent  continues,  and 
finally  gains  the  banks  of  a  tributary 
stream  flowing  SW.,  and  joining  that 
fromtheValsorey  Glacier (Rte.G),  about 
l:|:hr.  above  St.  Pierre.  Abovcthe  junc- 
tion is  the  highest  chalet  in  the  val- 
ley. In  ascending  to  the  Col,  Messrs. 
Mathews  and  Jacomb  employed  5  hrs. 
20  min.,  and  in  descending  4  hrs.  20  min. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  latest 
ascents  of  the  Grand  Combin  shows 
that  until  a  hut  shall  be  built  far  up  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Corbassiere  Glacier, 
it  will  be  tar  better  to  attack  the  moun- 
tain from   the    Maison    Blanche   side. 


M.  G.  Studer  discovered  another 
pass  from  Corbassiere  to  the  Val  d'En- 
tremont  by  the  N.  side  of  the  Combin 
de  Corbassiere.  He  descended  to  Aleve 
between  Liddes  and  St.  Pierre  (Rte. 
A)  by  the  N.  side  of  the  Glacier  de 
Boveire,  and  over  the  Montagne  des 
Cceurs.  It  is  apparently  less  interest- 
ing, but  also  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Maison  Blanche. 


Route  G. 

st.  pierre  to  chermontane,  by  the 
col  de  sonadon. 

This,  which  deserves  to  be  counted 
among  the  first-rate  glacier  passes  of 
the  Alps,  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  Zerniatt  and  Cha- 
mouni.  It  was  first  made  in  1861  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Jacomb,  a  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  whose  name  frequently 
recurs  amongst  the  explorers  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  accompanied  by  the 
well-known  brothers,  J.  B.  and  Michel 
Croz  of  Chamouni.  Three  weeks 
later  it  was  passed  for  the  second  time 
by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hardy  and  three 
friends. 

The  way  from  St.  Pierre  lies  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Valsorey  torrent  to 
its  junction  with  the  stream  from  the 
Col  de  la  Maison  Blanche  mentioned 
in  the  last  Rte.  Instead  of  turning  by 
that  stream  to  NE.,the  way  still  lies 
SE.,  passing  the  highest  chalet,  and 
about  10  min.  farther,  and  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  glacier,  reaches  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  which  appears  to  bar  the 
valley.  The  herdsmen  have  cut  a  path 
by  which  the  summit  of  the  rock  is 
reached  in  15  min.,  and  the  track  con- 
tinues along  the  slope,  high  above  the 
end   of  the  Valsorey  Glacier.     In   2^ 
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hrs.  from  St.  Pierre  Mr.  Jacomb 
reached  a  point  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  junction  of  the  main  Glacier 
de  Vahorey  with  the  Glacier  de  Sona- 
don,  which  it  receives  from  the  E.,  and 
with  the  Glacier  de  Tzeudet,  which 
joins  it  a  little  lower  down  from  the 
SW.  In  the  fork  between  it  and  the 
latter  is  the  little  glacier  lake,  Goille 
a  Vassu,  mentioned  in  Rte.  C.  Imme- 
diately opposite,  between  the  ice-streams 
of  Valsorey  and  Sonadon  is  the  range 
of  the  Aiguilles  Vertes,  or  Aiguilles  de 
Valsorey,  linking  the  Grand  Combin 
with  the  Velan.  At  the  NE.  end  of 
this  ridge,  very  near  to  the  Combin,  is 
the  slight  depression  which  forms  the 
Col  de  Sonadoii.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  is  seen  that  the  Glacier  de 
Sonadon  is  cut  across  by  an  impracti- 
cable ice-fall  and  by  smooth  and  nearly 
vertical  rocks,  so  that  the  only  way  to 
reach  its  upper  level  is  to  climb  along 
the  face  of  the  steep  rocks  which  over- 
hang its  N.  bank.  This  has  been  found 
by  the  earlier  explorers  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty,  the  rocks  being  very 
steep  and  the  risk  from  falling  stones 
not  inconsiderable.  It  is  likely  that  as 
it  is  better  known  the  guides  will  find 
out  the  most  convenient  track,  and 
avoid  some  of  the  difficulty.  Several 
attempts  made  by  Mr.  Hardy's  party, 
composed  of  excellent  mountaineers  and 
first-rate  guides,  to  descend  by  the 
middle  or  SE.  corner  of  the  glacier 
utterly  failed. 

When  once  the  upper  level  of  the 
glacier  has  been  reached,  the  difficulties 
of  the  way  are  over.  Ij  hr.  ascending 
over  snow-slopes  suffices  to  reach  the  Col . 
Mr.  Jacomb,  who  is  a  fast  walker,  em- 
ployed 6^  hrs.,  including  a  short  halt 
for  breakfast,  to  reach  the  Col  from  St. 
Pierre.  He  estimates  the  height  at 
11,483  ft.  To  the  N.  rises  the  rocky 
face  of  the  Grand  Combin,  while  to  the 
E.  the  Glacier  du  Munt  Duratid  de- 
scends in  a  gentle  curve  convex  to  the 
S.,  where  it  is  guarded  by  the  Tete  de 
By  and  the  Mont  Avril.  Beyond  it 
rises  the  great  Glacier  d'Otemma,  be- 
tween the    Mont    Gele    and   the    Pic 


d'Otemma,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  latter 
peak  the  Glacier  de  Breney. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  du 
Mont  Durand  is  quite  free  from  diffi- 
culty, but  it  has  two  considerable  ice- 
falls,  one  of  them  at  about  its  mid- 
length  opposite  the  Mont  Avril,  the 
other  lower  down,  where  it  descends 
into  the  head  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes 
opposite  to  the  chalets  of  Cherniontane. 
To  pass  the  higher  fall,  I\Ir.  Hardy  and 
his  party  found  it  expedient  to  keep  to 
the  rocks  on  the  1.  or  N.  bank.  Below 
the  fall  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tra- 
versing the  glacier  diagonally,  so  as  to 
gain  the  NE.  slopes  of  the  Mont  Avril, 
by  which  the  descent  is  completed, 
passing  but  a  short  way  below  the 
path  to  the  Col  de  Fenetre.  Recent  tra- 
vellers have  found  it  a  shorter  course 
to  keep  all  the  way  near  to  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  glacier.  3  hrs.  are  probably  quite 
sufficient  for  the  descent  to  the  ch;ilets, 
so  that,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
9j  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts,  may  be  al- 
lowed for  this  fine  pass. 

In  taking  this  pass  from  Chermon- 
tane,  it  is  decidedly  difficult  to  hit  upon 
the  true  line  of  descent  towards  Val- 
sorey. '  The  clue  to  it  is  to  keep 
above  a  distinct  tower  of  rock,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
glacier,  and  then  descend  a  couloir.' — 
[E.  B.] 

[Mr.  Jacomb,  instead  of  descending 
to  Chermontane,  crossed  the  ridge  of 
the  Tete  deBy,  descending  by  the  Cha- 
lets de  By  to  OUomont,  and  thence 
to  Aosta.  A  much  easier  and  more 
direct  way  from  St.  Pierre  to  Ollomont 
is  by  the  Col  de  Valsorey,  at  the  head 
of  the  Glacier  de  Valsorey.  This  is 
apparently  the  lowest  point  in  the 
range  connecting  the  grand  Combin 
with  the  Mont  Velan.  Messrs.  C.  E. 
Mathews  and  Reilly,  who  crossed  it  in 
1866,  took  about  5}  hrs.  (including 
1  hr.'s  step-cutting)  to  reach  the  top, 
and  3  hrs  to  descend  thence  to  Ollo- 
mont.J 
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EOUTE    H. 

AOSTA  TO  ZERMATT,  BY  THE  VAL 
PELLINA  AND  THE  COL  DE  LA  VAL 
PELLINA — DENT  d'hERENS. 

Hrs.'  walking        Eng.  miles 

Valpellina  (Village)     2A  8 

Oyace         ...    2  SJ 

Biona         .        .        .    Ij  4J 

Prarayen  .        .        .    3|  10^ 

Zermatt  by  Zarde- ?    ,„,  ni> 
zan  Gl.  .       .      S   '"' 


20 


50J 


Although  discovered  only  in  1860, 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Jacomb,  accompanied  by 
Johann  Kronig  of  Zermatt,  the  pass 
described  in  this  Rte.  is  already  fre- 
quented by  the  more  adventurous  class 
of  mountaineers.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising ;  the  scenery  of  the  Val  Pel- 
lina  is  worthy  to  compare  with  that  of 
those  exquisite  valleys  of  Monte  Rosa 
described  in  §  20.  It  is  connected  by 
six  glacier  passes  with  the  adjoining 
valleys  to  the  N.  and  E.  Of  these  the 
grandest  is  that  leading  to  Zermatt, 
which  has  besides  the  great  advantage 
of  offering  the  only  direct  rte.  from 
Aosta  to  Zermatt,  by  which  the  latter 
place  may  be  reached  in  two  days  from 
Courmayeur,  starting  very  early  in  a 
char  for  Aosta,  and  continuing  the 
journey  by  Valpellina  to  Prarayen,  and 
thence,  next  day,  to  Zermatt. 

Fine  weather,  and  a  thoroughly  good 
guide,  are  indispensable  for  the  pass. 
It  is  now  known  to  several  of  the  best 
Oberland  and  Valais  guides,  as  well  as 
to  some  of  the  best  Chamouni  men. 

There  is  a  road  practicable  for  a 
char  from  Aosta  to  the  village  of  Val- 
pellina ;  but  even  in  descending  it  in- 
volves a  loss  of  time,  as  it  is  extremely 
rough.  It  passes  by  Roisan  along  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Buttier.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  best  way  is  to  follow 
the  road  of  the  St.  Bernard  nearly  to 
Gignod,  then  to  cross  the  Buttier,  and 
follow  the  1.  bank  of  the  stream  till 
close  to  the  village,  where  the  road 
returns  to  the  opposite  bank. 

Valpellina  (Rte.  E)  stands  at  the 
junction  of  the  Val  d' Ollumont -with  the 


main  branch  of  the  Buttier  descending 
from  the  Val  Pellina.  The  situation 
is  extremely  beautiful,  but  the  village 
is  discoloured  by  large  copper-works. 
It  contains  two  poor  inns,  of  which  the 
Hotel  des  Mines  appears  the  better,  but, 
except  by  accident,  meat  is  not  to  be 
had.  Here  is  the  opening  of  the  Val 
Pellina,  a  deep  trench  exactly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  AUee  Blanche,  and  of 
about  the  same  length  -  18  English  m. 
The  scenery  is  throughout  of  the  first 
order,  especially  towards  the  head  of 
the  valley,  and  nothing  but  a  tolerable 
mountain  inn  at  Prarayen  is  wanting 
to  make  it  one  of  the  chief  resorts  ot 
Alpine  travellers. 

The  first  village  is  Oijace,  standing 
on  a  promontory  of  rock  connected  with 
the  base  of  the  Mont  Gele,  at  a  great 
height  above  the  torrent.  The  cur6 
here  is  willing  to  give  lodging  to  one 
or  two  travellers,  but  the  accommoda- 
tion is  limited,  and  by  no  means  in- 
viting. The  track  continues  along  the 
N.  side  of  the  valley  from  thence  to 
Biona,  the  second  and  last  village, 
where  in  case  of  need  better  accommo- 
dation than  that  at  Oyace  may  be  found 
at  the  cure's  house;  but  he  is  often  ab- 
sent at  some  of  the  numerous  outlying 
hamlets,  and  the  inhabitants  have  been 
hitherto  shy,  though  not  ill-disposed 
towards  strangers.  The  passes  leading 
from  this  part  of  the  valley  to  St  Bar- 
thelemi  are  noticed  in  Rte.  I,  and  the 
Col  de  la  Crete  Seche  to  Chermontane 
in  Rte.  L. 

The  fiora  of  the  Val  Pellina  well 
deserves  more  examination  than  it  has 
yet  received.  Silene  vallesia  is  com- 
mon about  Biona,  and  the  warm  slopes 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  seem  to 
promise  much  variety.  They  should 
be  visited  in  June  or  July. 

Above  Biona  the  valley  mounts  by 
a  tolerably  continuous  and  gentle 
ascent,  through  scenery  constantly  in- 
creasing in  grandeur,  till  the  mule- 
track  reaches  Prarayen,  a  group  of 
chalets  just  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
Combe  (TOren  (§19,  Rte.  A),  the  only 
considerable   lateral  valley  connected 
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with  the  Val  Pellina.  There  is  another 
group  of  chalets  somewhat  farther  up 
the  valley;  the  same  herdsmen  re- 
sort alteruately  to  one  or  the  other. 
The  earlier  visitors  reported  well 
of  the  hospitality  found  here,  subse- 
quent reports  were  far  less  favourable, 
complaining  of  scant  civility  and  most 
unreasonable  charges.  The  most  re- 
cent accounts  that  have  reached  the 
Editor  are  very  favourable,  but  the 
conditions  vary  from  year  to  year. 
The  resources  of  the  establishment  are 
confined  to  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and 
broitsse,  with  polenta  and  black  bread, 
unless  the  larder  happen  to  be  enriched 
by  the  slaughter  of  a  marmot.  The 
lower  chalets  stand  at  6,588  ft.  accord- 
ing to  Forbes. 

The  head  of  the  Val  Pellina  is  closed 
by  the  Glacier  de  Zardezan,  which 
forms  a  great  ice-fall,  apparently  bar- 
ring all  passage  iu  that  direction.  It 
occupies  the  main  channel  of  an  ujiland 
valley  lying  between  a  range  that 
runs  N.  from  the  Pointe  de  Zardezan, 
through  the  Dents  de  Bertol  (12,412'), 
and  several  intermediate  peaks,  to  the 
Alijiiille  de  la  Za  (12,051'),  and  a 
nearly  parallel  range,  extending  from 
the  Chateau  des  Dames  to  the  Dent 
d'Herens  (or  Dent  de  Roiig).  The  first 
of  these  ranges  divides  the  Zardezan 
Glacier  from  the  Combe  d'Oren,  and 
the  basin  of  the  Arolla  Glacier  from 
that  of  the  Glacier  de  Ferpecle.  The 
second  extends  southward  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  Val  Tournanche,  and  sends 
out  a  massive  branch  which  divides  the 
Val  Pellina  from  that  of  St.  Barthelemi. 
About  '^  hr.  above  Prarayen  is  a  little 
chapel  and  a  solitary  chalet,  the  last  in 
the  valley,  beside  a  little  knoll  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  a  wooden  cross. 
The  view  is  even  finer  than  that  from 
Prarayen,  but  the  Glacier  de  Zardezan 
which  mounts  towards  NNE.  is  con- 
cealed, though  near  at  hand,  by  a  pro- 
jecting buttress  of  the  mountain. 

'  Starting  from  this  chalet,  ^  hr. 
takes  the  mountaineer  across  the  pas- 
tures and  rough  ground  forming  the 
head    of    the    valley,   and,    ascending 


steeply  the  western  slopes,  he  crosses 
the  lateral  moraine  on  to  the  Zardezan 
Glacier.  On  the  western  slopes  above 
is  the  cattle  alp,  one  of  the  wildest  to 
be  found.  The  glacier  descends  in  an 
almost  straight  and  tolerably  level 
course  from  the  N.,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  black  precipices  extending 
from  the  Pointe  de  Zardezan  to  the 
Dents  des  Bouquetins,  whilst,  on  the 
east,  stretches  up  a  wilderness  of  snow 
slopes  and  rocks  towards  the  Dent  d  Erin , 
seamed  by  three  secondary  glaciers 
flowing  into  the  Zardezan,  and  the 
bases  of  which  are  successively  passed. 
The  third  is  of  great  breadth,  and  the 
medial  moraine  formed  by  the  junction 
is  strongly  defined.  Looking  back,  down 
the  glacier,  the  Chateau  des  Dames 
(Rte.  I)rises  imposingly.  At  the  end  of 
2  hrs.,the  ice-cliffs  separating  the  lower 
level  of  the  glacier  from  the  neve 
above  are  approached ;  here  the  moun- 
taineer must  leave  the  glacier,  and  turn 
north-eastwards  towards  a  gap  in 
the  ridge  of  rocks  bounding  the  ice- 
fall  on  the  east.  These  rocks  are 
called  Papilles  Rouges  on  some  maps  ; 
on  others,  the  Dents  des  Bouquetins, 
but  this  latter  name  is  more  properly 
applicable  to  the  range  on  the  west  side 
of  the  ice-fall.  After  crossing  the  late- 
ral moraine,  you  climb  up  steep  slopes 
of  snow,  dotted  with  patches  of  rock, 
aSording  fine  specimens  of  Gnaphalium 
leuntopodium.  In  aq  hour  a  kind  of 
couloir,  half  glacier  and  half  snow-slope, 
is  reached.  Passing  up  this  and  the 
rocks  above,  interspersed  with  ice- 
slopes,  and  occasionally  requiring  the 
use  of  the  axe,  the  gap  in  the  rocks  is 
gained  in  little  more  than  5  hrs.  from 
Prarayen.  The  mountaineer  is  now 
at  the  edge  of  the  extensive  neve  of  the 
Zardezan,  forming  an  undulating  pla- 
teau or  basin,  which  falls  away  to  the 
NW.  above  the  ice-fall.'— fF.  W.  J.] 

[In  1862  the  Rev.  C.  H.*^ Pilkington, 
with  two  companions,  effected,  for  the 
first  time,  a  pass  connecting  the  snow- 
fields  at  the  head  of  the  Zardezan 
Glacier  with  the  SE.  branch  of  the 
Glacier  of   Arolla.      This  affords    a 
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direct  communication  between  Zermatt 
and  the  chalets  of  Arolla  (Rte.  L). 
By  that  way,  as  well  as  by  Prarayen, 
a  traveller  may  reach  Chermontane  at 
the  head  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes  in  two 
days  from  Zermatt.  In  the  following 
year  Messrs.  Buxton  and  Digby  showed 
that,  when  the  snow  is  in  very  good 
order,  an  active  mountaineer  may  ac- 
complish the  entire  distance  in  a  single 
day.  Descending  the  snow-fields  of 
the  Arolla  Glacier,  and  crossing  the 
route  of  the  Col  de  Collon  (§  19,  Rte. 
A),  they  mounted  a  small  glacier  under 
the  S.  side  of  Mont  Collon,  and  at  its 
head  found  a  broad  col,  11,107  ft.  in 
height,  leading  to  the  neve  of  the 
highest  affluent  of  the  Otemma  Gla- 
cier. It  appeared  a  more  direct  course 
not  to  descend  by  this  afEuent,  but  to 
cross  it,  and  descend  on  to  the  next 
branch,  which  flows  from  the  Reuse  de 
I'AroIla  Pass.  In  this  way  the  Cher- 
montane chalets  were  reached  in  12^ 
hrs.  from  Znjutt,  including  halts  of 
more  than  2  hrs. 

Mr.  Pilkington  named  the  pass  con- 
necting the  Zardezan  and  Arolla  Gla- 
ciers Col  du  Mviit  Brule  ( 1 0,400'. 
E.  B.).  As  mentioned  in  §  19,  Rte.  A, 
another  pass,  which  the  discoverers 
propose  to  call  Col  de  Zardezan,  has 
been  since  effected  over  the  ridge  di- 
viding the  same  glaciers.  If  the  writer 
be  not  mistaken,  the  second  pass  is 
nearer  to  the  point  called  Mont  Brule 
than  the  first,  but  he  is  unwilling  to 
attempt  to  change  the  names  given  by 
the  original  discoverers.] 

'  On  the  farther  side  of  the  basin, 
and  almost  due  N.,  is  the  ridge  leading 
up  to  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Tete 
BUnche,  to  the  SE.  of  which,  yet  hid 
from  view,  is  the  Col  de  la  Val  Pellina 
(1 1,687',  Buxton).  On  the  rt.  hand,  or 
E.,  descends  a  secondary  glacier,  broken 
up  in  front  by  sera-s.  Crossing  the 
neve  towards  the  Tete  Blanche,  and 
ascending  rapidly,  the  Col  de  la  Val 
Pellina  is  gained  in  1^-  hr.  from  the 
summit  of  the  rocks.' — [F.  W.  J.]  By 
bearing  to  the  1.  across  the  ridge  con- 
necting   the   Tete  Blanche    with    the 


Dents  de  Bertol,  the  traveller  may  croa9 
the  Col  des  Bouquetins  leading  to  Evo- 
lena  (§  19,  Rte.  B). 

In  making  the  first  passage  of  the 
Col  de  la  Val  Pellina  Mr.  Jacomb 
found  time  to  ascend  (in  about  |  hr.  from 
the  col)  the  Tete  Blanche  (12,304'),  a 
snowy  pyramid  lying  between  three 
glacier  passes  that  intersect  the  vast 
snow-fields  from  whence  the  glaciers  of 
Zmutt,  Ferpecle,  and  Zardezan  diverge 
at  about  equal  angles.  '  The  ascent  lies 
all  the  way  over  snow,  and  the  summit 
'  is  a  ledge  of  snow  wreathed  up  by  the 
!  wind  into  a  cornice.  Owing  to  its 
central  position  in  the  vast  snow  and  ' 
ice  country  around,  there  are  few  posi- 
tions so  easy  of  attainment  which  can 
display  such  a  magnificent  scene.  Be-  < 
sides  the  well-known  view  from  the  Col  ' 
d'Herens  (§  19,  Rte.D),  it  affordsapros-  * 
pect  in  two  directions  wliich  that  col 
cannot:  viz.,  first,  on  the  side  which  * 
the  mountain  itself  conceals,  embracing 
the  line  of  familiar  peaks  stretching 
SW.  to  Mont  Blanc  ;  and  next,  to 
the  NE.,  towards  the  wondrous  Dent 
Blanche  and  sharp-peaked  Weisshorn, 
with  the  Bernese  Oberland  beyond.  In 
front  is  the  mighty  obelisk  of  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  with,  nearer  still,  the  Dent 
d'Erin,  little  less  in  height ;  whilst,  be- 
yond, the  eye  ranges  over  the  many 
other  well-known  mountains  and  gla- 
ciers of  the  Monte  Rosa  district.  The 
summit  of  Monte  Rosa,  however,  is 
concealed  by  the  Matterhorn. 

'Leaving  the  col,  1  hr.'s  careful  work 
is  required  in  descending  some  treach- 
erous neve,  and  winding  through  mag- 
nificent crevasses  and  seracs  to  join  the 
snow-slopes  of  the  Col  d'Erin,  a  short 
distance  above  the  Stockje,  the  track  of 
which  is  followed  over  the  Zmutt  Gla- 
cier to  Zermatt.'— [F.  W.  J.]  (See 
§  19,  Rte.  D.) 

To  reach  the  col  from  Prarayen  6 
hrs.'  steady  walking  will  suffice,  and  5 
hrs.  for  the  descent.  In  ascending  from 
Zermatt  7^  hrs.  should  be  allowed  to  the 
summit,  and  3^  hrs.,  or  rather  more, 
for  the  descent  to  Prarayen. 

In  1863  the  Vent  d' Herciis  (13,714') 
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was  ascended  for  the  first  time  by  a 
party  of  members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hall  has  given  a  lively 
account  of  the  expedition  in  the  6th 
number  of  the  '  Alpine  Journal.'  This 
noble  peak  would  certainly  have  at- 
tracted more  attention  if  it  were  not 
placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
greatest  giants  of  the  Alps,  and  were 
not  the  near  neighbour  of  the  un- 
equalled Matterhorn.  It  is  only  from 
the  head  of  Val  I'ellina  that  its  dimen- 
sions can  be  duly  appreciated. 

Starting   from  Prarayeu,  the   party 
followed  the  usual  course  to  the  Gla- 
cier of  Zardezan,  and  after  some  time 
'  bore  to  the  rt.,  and  mounted  by  the 
moraine  of  the  last  eastern  tributary 
^but  one  of  the  Glacier  de   Zardezan. 
The  view  for  some  time  was  limited  by 
I  a   little   glacier  to  the  1.,   and  a  low 
range  of  cliff's  to  the  rt.     After  a  while 
the  travellers  mounted  diagonally  over 
!  the  glacier  to  a  mass  of  fine  seracs,  and 
[  in  5  hrs.  from  Prarayen  emerged  on 
I  an  extensive  plateau  of  neve  reaching 
,  to   the  base  of  the  peak.      The  next 
^  object  was  to  attain  the  crest  of  the 
I  ridge  which  stretches  westward  from 
I  the  summit.      'I'he  ascent,  partly  by 
!  rock,  and  partly  by  an  ice-slope,  was 
i  long  and  rather  difficult ;  but  the  crest 
was  gained  about  one-third  of  its  length 
from  the  top.     The  final  arete  is  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  appears  formidably 
difficult,  but   was  found   to  be  much 
shorter  than  was   expected.     The  ex- 
pedition occupied  17  hrs.,  of  which  but 
a  short  time  was  given  to  halts. 


Route  I. 

ST.    BARTnELEMI   TO    THE   VAL 
PELLINA. 

About  half-waj-  between  Aosta  and 
Chatillon,  near  the  village  of  Nus,  a 
mountain  torrent  descends  from  the  N. 
to  join  the  Dora  Baltea.  This  drains 
the  Val  de  St.  Barthelemi,  and  one  or 
two  short  tributary  glens,  a  district 
very  little  known  to  strangers.      The 


only  recent,  though  scanty,  notice  of 
the  valley  is  contained  in  King's 
'  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps.' 

The  village  of  St.  Barthelemi  is 
about  2  hrs.  above  Nus  (§  -JO,  lite.  1). 
Three  passes  lead  from  the  main  (NE.) 
branch  of  this  valley  into  the  Val 
Pellina.  Reckoning  from  E.  to  W., 
the  first  of  these  is  the  Col  de  Levomea, 
said  to  approach  10,000  ft.  in  height. 
This  is  the  most  direct  course  for  Pra- 
rayen, as  it  descends  into  the  Val 
Pellina  about  1^  hr.  below  that  place. 
SW.  of  the  last 'is  the  still  higher  Col 
de  Luseney,  a  pass  leading  over  the 
NE.  shoulder  of  the  Bee  de  Lusemij 
(12,350'),  a  beautiful  pyramidal  peak 
climbed  (in  1866?)  by  Mr.  A.  Reilly. 

Less  difficult  of  access  than  these  is 
the  Colde  Montagnaia  (9,630'), reached 
from  St.  Barthelemi  by  the  Chalets  de 
Baravei.  The  ridge  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Val  Pellina 
is  said  to  be  here  passable  at  two 
points,  of  which  that  lying  most  to  the 
E.  is  sometimes  used  by  the  people  of 
both  valleys. 

The  above-named  passes  are  all 
reached  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Val 
de  St.  Barthelemi,  which  originates  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Bee  de  Luseney. 
Two  minor  glens  join  the  main  valley 
from  the  NNW.,  originating  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Mont  Faroma  (10,062'), 
and  both  lead  to  easy  passes  connect- 
ing St.  Barthelemi  with  Oyace  in  Val 
Pellina. 

That  lying  E.  of  the  Faroma  is  the 
Col  de  Vessojia.  A  steep  path  leads 
down  from  Oyace  to  a  bridge,  bearing 
the  date  1688,  which  crosses  the  deep 
and  dark  gorge  of  the  Buttier.  The 
track  then  mounts  steeply  to  the  E. 
under  larch  trees,  before  long  gaining 
a  view  of  Biona,  and  of  the  high 
ranges  on  either  side  of  the  Col  de  la 
Crete  Suche  (Rte.  K).  The  course 
now  lies  through  a  glen  wherein  soft 
turf  and  moss-grown  rocks  alternate 
with  pine  forest  Aquilegia  alpina 
is  here  abundant.  The  glen  ter- 
minates in  a  green  plain,  the  former 
bed  of  a  lake,  where  stand  the  chalets 
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of  Vessona.  This  little  plain  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks, 
those  to  the  S.  being  jagged  and  very 
steep.  The  way  lies  amid  huge  fallen 
blocks  and  gigantic  larches,  and  then 
through  a  ravine.  The  larch  gives  place 
to  thearoila  pine  before  reaching  a  wild 
hollow,  where  stand  the  upper  chalets  of 
Vessona.  About  ^  hr.  higher  up  the 
path  becomes  impracticable  for  mules, 
and  1  hr.  more  suffices  to  reach  the 
col  by  a  faintly-marked  track  over 
debris  and  shattered  edges  of  slate. 
The  col  is  about  8,600  ft.  in  height, 
and  commands  a  noble  view,  extending 
from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Crete  Seche. 
The  descent  is  tolerably  easy  from  the 
col  to  a  wooded  glen  that  falls  SE.  to 
join  the  main  valley,  close  to  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Barthelemi.  This  contains 
no  inn,  but  Mr.  King  found  good  ac- 
commodation at  the  house  of  the  cure. 
The  Col  de  St.  Barthelemi,  reached 
from  Oyace  through  the  Combe  de  Ver- 
dona,  lies  some  way  W.  of  the  Mont  Fa- 
roma.  On  the  S.  side  it  leads  into  a  glen 
that  joins  the  main  valley  about  half- 
way between  St.  Barthelemi  and  Nus. 

Route  K. 

prarayen  to  vai  tournanche,  or 
breutl,  by  the  col  de  vacor- 

nere ascent  of  the  chateau 

des  dames. 

The  Editor  has  received  some  notes 
of  this  pass  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Malkin, 
and  the  pass,  including  the  first  ascent 
of  the  Chateau  des  Dames,  is  described 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Jacomb  m  the  second 
series  of  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.' 
The  latter  gentleman  was  accompanied 
by  Johann  Kronig,  of  Zermatt,  and  by 
Gabriel  Maqnigney,  of  Breuil,  of  whose 
qualifications  as  an  ice-man  he  gave  an 
unfavourable  report.  This  is  a  short, 
steep  pass,  without  difiiculty  to  the 
practised  mountaineer,  and  interest- 
ing from  the  fine  views  of  the  main 
range  between  the  Dent  d'Herens  and 
the  Mont  Gele. 

The  ascent  commences  about  1  m. 
below  the  highest  chalet  in  Val  Pelliua 


(mentioned  in  Rte.  G),  and  a  rather 
greater  distance  above  the  principal 
chalets  of  Prarayen.  A  plank  crosses 
the  Buttier,  and  a  track  mounts  in  a 
gorge  through  pine  forest  to  the  first 
step  in  the  lateral  glen  leading  to  the 
pass,  already  commanding  a  noble  view 
of  the  opposite  range.  Above  this  is 
a  steep  gorge,  mounting  about  due  E. 
iMr.  Jacomb,  in  descending  from  the 
col,  kept  rather  high  tip  on  the  N.  side 
of  this  gorge,  but  advises  future  travel- 
lers to  take  a  more  direct  course, 
availing  themselves  for  some  distance 
of  a  channel  by  which  water  is  led  to 
the  pastures  below.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Malkin, 
who  describes  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ascent  as  a  chimney.  In  either  case  a 
stiff  climb  over  rock,  alternating  with 
steep  grass-slopes  and  debris,  leads  up  to 
the  last  portion  of  the  ascent,  which  lies 
through  a  snow  couloir,  long  and  rather 
steep,  fatiguing  to  mount,  but  easily 
descended  by  a  glissade.  The  height 
of  the  col,  according  to  M.  Carrel,  is 
10,335  ft.  — perhaps  too  high  an  esti- 
mate. It  is  known  by  the  name  Col 
de  Vacorncre,  and  also,  it  would  seem, 
as  Col  Courgnier,  both  having  the  same 
derivation. 

The  Chateau  des  Dames  lies  NE.  of 
the  pass,  and,  though  decidedly  difficult 
of  access,  is  well  worth  a  visit  for  the 
noble  view  which  it  commands.  About 
1  hr.  from  the  col,  chiefly  over  snow 
broken  by  projecting  rocks,  the  travel- 
ler may  reach  the  base  of  the  peak, 
where  the  baggage  may  be  deposited. 
A  steep  snow-slope  leads  NE.  to  a  line 
of  serrated  rocks,  not  seen  from  below, 
which  stretch  N.  towards  the  summit. 
'  It  is  necessary  to  climb  along  the  base 
of  these  rocks  until  they  can  be  them- 
selves traversed,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ice-slope  below,  which  here  falls  away 
very  sharply  to  the  E.,  and  ends  in  a 
precipice.  The  rocks  are  very  loose 
and  "  pourris,"  and  blocks  are  occa- 
sionally detached,  and  at  times  the 
mountaineer  must  leave  them,  and  cut 
his  way  along  the  ice-slope.  On  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  rocky  ridge  he  will 
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see  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  not 
very  high  above,  but  separated  from 
him  by  an  extremely  sharp  arete  of 
snow,  whicli  would  be  dangerous  on  a 
■windy  day.  Tliis  passed,  a  short  snow- 
slope  leads  to  a  little  group  of  rocks 
cropping  out  from  the  snow,  and  form- 
ing the  suiTimit  of  the  mountain,  some- 
thing less  than  12,000  ft.  high.  It  niav 
be  reached  in  less  than  3  hrs.  from  the 
point  where  the  baggage  was  left.  From 
its  central  position  the  mountain  com- 
mands an  extensive  view,  especially 
•westwards,  in  which  direction  the  c)e 
enfilades  a  line  of  snowy  jieaks  for 
nearly  .50  m.  away  towards  Mont  Blanc 
himself.  Amongst  these  are  the  Velan 
and  Grand  Combin,  and  nearer  the 
Mont  Gelo,  Otenima,  Arolla,  CoUon. 
and  others.  To  the  S.,  nearer  at  hand, 
a  remarkable  snow-cone  rises  out  of  the 
ridge.'— [F.  W.  J.] 

After  returning  to  the  base  of  the 
peak  the  traveller  may  descend  direct, 
■without  returning  to  the  col,  winding 
round  the  N.  side  of  the  steep  slopes 
that  enclose  the  head  of  the  glen  below, 
and  reaching  the  under-mentioned  gap 
in  the  ridge  leading  to  Breuil. 

Below  the  Col  de  Vacornere  a  small 
glacier  stretches  down  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  is  followed  by  a  steep  but 
not  difficult  descent  over  rocks,  snow- 
slopes,  debris,  and  Alpine  turf,  leading 
to  a  wild  glcu,  apparently  closed  in  the 
direction  of  the  Val  Tournanche  by  a 
ridge  stretching  from  N.  to  S.  The 
drainage  of  this  glen  is  carried  down  a 
gorge  to  the  rt.  leading  a  little  E.  of  S., 
by  another  steep  descent,  into  a  short 
and  nearly  level  upland  valley,  where 
stand  the  chalets  of  Chignaua.  The 
torrent  from  this  valley  joins  the  main 
stream  a  little  below  the  village  of 
Vattuuniancfie  (§  20,  Rte.  B).  A  mule- 
path  leads  from  the  chalets  to  that 
village. 

The  way  to  Breuil  lies  E.  from  the 
foot  of  the  pass  to  a  gap,  called  Col  de 
Dza,  in  the  ridge  before  mentioned, 
from  whence  a  track  leads  NE.  over 
Alpine  pastures,  crossing  two  torrents 
in  the  way,  until  it  reaches  the  main 


8tream  of  Val  Tournanche,  here  crossed 
by  a  plank  bridge,  about  1  m.  below  the 
comfortable  inn  of  Breuil  (§  20,  Rte. 
B). 

From  6  to  7  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts, 
suffice  for  this  pass,  the  distance  to 
Breuil  or  Valtournanche  being  about 
the  same,  but  5  hrs.  must  be  added  in 
case  the  traveller  should  ascend  the 
Chateau  des  Dames. 


Route  L. 
chermontane  to  prarayen,  by  the 

GLACIER  d'oTEMMA — ASCENT  OF  THE 
MONT   GELE. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  chalets  of  Cher- 
montane  (Rte.  E)  lies  the  great  Glaciet 
d'Otemma  (sometimes  written  Hautem- 
ma),  and  also  called  Glacier  de  Cher- 
montane,  the  finest  of  those  flowing  into 
the  Val  de  Bagnes.  It  is  about  6  m. 
in  length  by  J  m.  in  breadth,  expand- 
ing at  the  summit  into  a  great  field  of 
neve,  which  also  feeds  the  Vuibez 
Glacier  to  the  E.  Like  the  Glacier  du 
Mont  Durand,  it  is  convex  to  the  S-, 
descending  at  first  to  the  SW.,  and  bent 
round  till,  at  its  base,  it  flows  somewhat 
N.  of  VV.  On  the  S.  side  it  is  guarded 
by  a  steep  and  lofty  ridge,  whose  best 
known  summits  are  the  Alont  Gel6 
(11,539'),  Trouma  des  Boucs  (\\,\49"), 
and  Bee  d'Epicoun  (11.572'),  with 
other  still  higher,  but  unnamed  peaks, 
divided  by  steep  tributary  glaciers. 

The  equally  steep  range  on  the  N. 
side  is  crowned  by  the  Pic  d'Otemma 
(11,513'),  the  Pigue  d Arolla  (12,471'), 
and  by  several  intermediate  summits. 
On  the  faith  of  statements  made  by 
hunters  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes  it  had 
been  believed  by  the  earlier  travellers 
who  visited  this  district  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  glacier  was  barred  by  an 
impassable  ridge  of  rocks,  called  Crete 
a  Colon,  forbidding  all  passage  from 
Chennontane  to  the  basin  of  the  Arolla. 
This  is  represented  on  Studer's  map  of 
the  southern  valleys  of  the  Valais;  but 
first  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  who  traversed  the 
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Col  de  la  Eeuse  de  I'Arolla  in  1861, 
and  a  few  -weeks  later  by  Sir  T.  F. 
Buxton  and  his  companions,  in  making 
the  new  pass  of  the  Col  de  Cbermon- 
tane,  the  existence  of  any  such  barrier 
■was  finally  disproved,  and  a  great 
service  rendered  to  Alpine  travel- 
lers by  the  opening  of  one  of  the 
grandest  highways  through  the  Pennine 
Alps. 

Two  passes  only  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered across  the  range  which  sepa- 
rates the  Glacier  d'Otemma  from  the 
Valpellina.  One  of  these  has  long 
been  known,  though  rarely  used.  It 
lies  across  a  depression  bet-ween  the 
Trouma  des  Boucs  and  the  Mont  Gele, 
and  is  called  Col  de  Crete  Soche.  The 
other  is  the  new  pass  above  mentioned, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Tuckett.  In  1861 
Mr.  Jacomb  added  to  his  numerous 
other  exploits  in  this  district  the  as- 
cent of  the  Mont  Gele,  believed  to  have 
been  previously  untouched.  More  re- 
cently, in  1866,  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club 
selected  this  as  a  field  for  its  especial 
attention,  and  most  of  the  higher  peaks 
surrounding  the  glacier  -were  ascended 
by  members  of  the  club,  some  of  them 
several  times. 

At  Chermontane  are  some  chalets 
called  Chanrion,  lying  a  little  higher 
up,  and  nearer  the  Otemma  Glacier 
than  the  main  group :  a  hospitable 
reception  and  two  clean  mattresses 
are  found  here  during  the  height  of 
summer. 

1.  By  the  Col  de  Crete  5('cAe.  The 
lower  part  of  the  Otemma  Glacier  is 
easily  accessible  from  Chermontane, 
but  before  long  the  central  part  be- 
comes a  good  deal  crevassed.  The  con- 
dition of  the  glacier  has  varied  much  of 
late  years :  it  -was  formerly  found  best 
to  keep  towards  the  1.  bank,  but  a  recent 
traveller — Cav.  F.  Giordano — found  an 
easier  way  by  the  middle  of  the  ice- 
stream.  In  less  than  1  hr.  a  point  is 
gained,  whence  it  is  easy  to  reach  the 
rt.  bank  near  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Gele, 
■where  the  little  Glacier  de  Crete  Seche 
comes  into  view.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  ascending  by  this  to  tlie  summit  of 


the  pass,  9,475  ft.  in  height,  and  formed 
of  broad  slabs  of  rock,  usually  bare  of 
snow  in  summer.  '  It  is  well  defined 
as  a  col,  for  to  the  W.  runs  up  a  ridge 
of  serrated  rocks  towards  the  sno-w- 
slopes  of  Mont  Gele,  whilst  to  the  E. 
a  shorter  chain  ends  in  a  snow-slope  of 
the  Trouma  des  Boucs.  From  the  tra- 
veller's feet,  northwards,  descends  the 
Glacier  de  Crete  Seche,  bordered  on  the 
E.  by  the  Trouma  des  Boucs,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Pointe  d'Ayas,  a  crest  of 
black  rock,  apparently  connected  -with 
the  Gele  bj'  an  impassable  arete.' — 
[F.  W.  J.] 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  col  is  a  slope  of 
neve,  folio-wed  by  moderately  steep 
rocks,  very  rough  slopes  of  debris,  and 
the  remains  of  ancient  moraines.  In 
descending  the  traveller  has  a  fine  view 
of  the  Graian  Alps,  and  more  to  the  1. 
the  Bee  de  Luseney,  the  highest  point 
in  the  range  separating  the  Val  Pellina 
from  the  Val  de  St.  Barthelemi,  is  con- 
spicuous. The  remains  of  a  hut,  for- 
merly used  by  the  '  preposes '  set  to 
-watch  smugglers  at  this  entrance  into 
Italy,  are  seen  about  |  hr.  below  the 
base  of  the  lowest  snow-slope.  The 
path  descends  into  the  valley  about  1 
m.  above  Oyace,  reached  in  6  hrs.  from 
Chermontane;  3  hrs  sufficing  for  the 
ascent  if  the  snow  be  in  good  order, 
and  3  hrs.  more  for  the  descent.  Pra- 
rayen  is  4j  hrs.  from  Oyace.  (See 
Rte.  G.)  *  Biona  may  be  reached  in 
rather  less  time  than  Oyace  by  bearing 
to  the  1.  near  the  upper  limit  of  tree 
vegetation.  Following  a  little  -water- 
course (Wasserleite)  through  the  forest, 
the  traveller  reaches  the  xnain  valley 
close  to  the  village.' — [F.  G.] 

2.  By  the  Mont  Gele.  The  Mont 
Gele,  when  seen  from  the  Col  de 
Fenctre  or  the  Glacier  d'Otemma,  at- 
tracts attention  by  the  extreme  steep- 
ness of  the  precipices  which  guard  it  to 
the  N.  and  W.  The  summit  is  a  ridge 
consisting  of  three  peaks,  of  which  the 
central  one  is  the  highest.  The  latter 
appears  to  be  accessible  only  from  the 
Glacier  de  la  Balme,  which  descends  to 
the  SW.  in  the  direction  of  OUoniont, 
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and  is  most  conveniently  reached  from 
the  S.  side  of  the  Ool  de  Fenotre. 
This  uuist  therefore  be  crossed  by  a 
traveller  who  would  take  the  Mont 
Gele  in  his  way  from  Chermontane  to 
the  Val  Pellina.  A  rough  ascent,  com- 
mencing some  distance  above  the  lake 
(Rte.  h),  leads  from  the  path  of  the 
Vol  de  Fenotre  to  the  Glacier  de  !a 
Balrae.  Lonjr  climbing,  chiefly  over 
snow-slopes,  leads  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  peak,  where  nothing  but  a  single 
wide  crevasse,  or  bergschrund,  bars 
access  to  the  central  and  highest  sum- 
mit. When  a  snow-bridge  has  been 
found  across  this  defence  the  peak  is 
soon  won.  It  consists  of  a  small  dome 
of  ice-coated  snow,  wreathed  up  by  the 
wind  into  a  cornice.  Twenty  feet  below 
the  top,  on  its  E  side,  are  some  rocks 
overhanging  an  apparently  impracti- 
cable ice-couloir,  which  separates  the 
highest  from  the  second  peak.  In  the 
opposite  direction  stands  the  third  sum- 
mit, that  nearest  to  the  Col  de  Fenotre. 
The  view,  as  may  be  supposed,  from 
the  central  position  of  the  mountain,  is 
extremely  grand. 

'  Creeping  cautiously  to  the  edge  of 
the  rocks  they  will  be  found  to  be  an 
absolute  precipice  overhanging  the 
head  of  the  Glacier  de  Crete  Seche, 
beyond  which  stretches  up  to  the  NE.  the 
superb  glacier  of  Chermontane.  Beyond 
this  again  is  the  Alout  Colon ;  and  it  is 
seen  that  no  such  barrier  as  the  Crete  a 
Colon  exists.' — [F.  VV.  J.] 

Mr.  Jacomb  reached  the  summit  by 
a  somewhat  ciicuitous  way  from  the 
Col  de  Crete  Seche,  and  the  same  way 
mu'it  be  taken  by  a  traveller  desiring 
to  descend  ;o  Oyace  or  Biona.  To  effect 
this,  the  traveller,  after  recrossing  the 
bergschrund,  must  bear  to  the  eastward 
and  round  the  base  of  the  second  or  E. 
peak  of  the  Gele,  descending  as  little  as 
possible  until  he  has  left  that  behind 
him.  He  then  reaches  a  point  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  neve  of  La  Balme 
which  is  connected  with  the  Col  de 
Crete  Seche  by  a  jagged  ridge  of  rocks, 
and  it  is  possible  to  descend  along  the 
N.  side  of  this  ridge;  but  this  inyolves 
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so  much  loss  of  time  that  Mr.  Jacomb 
recommends  travellers  to  descend  to 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Glacier  de  Crete 
Seche, cross  its  luad,  and  then  reascend- 
ing  gain  the  level  of  the  col.  Until 
the  contrary  shall  be  proved,  it  appears 
probable  that  a  direct  descent  to  Uyace 
may  be  found  from  the  ea.stern  side  of  the 
neve  of  la  Balnie,  without  making  the 
detour  by  the  Glacier  de  Crete  Seche. 

3.  Bi/  the  Col  de  la  lieu.se  de  VAiolla. 
The  upper  part  of  the  Otemma  Gla- 
cier, E.  of  the  supposed  Crete  a  Colon, 
receives  a  tiibuiaiy  which  descends 
along  the  S.  side  of  a  rocky  ridge 
apparently  connected  with  the  Mont 
Colon.  This  leads  to  a  pass  dis- 
covered in  18f)l  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  ac- 
companied by  two  friends,  and  the 
well-known  guides  Bennen  and  Perm, 
which  has  received  its  name  from  the 
glacier  that  o;i  the  S.  side  connects  it 
with  the  Combe  d'Oren.  This  afforils 
the  most  direct  route  from  Chermontane 
to  Prarayen,  being  easily  effected  iu 
7  hrs.  exclusive  of  halts,  if  the  snow  be 
in  good  order. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  only  practicable  way  over  the  cre- 
vassed  portion  of  the  Glacier  d'Otemma, 
lying  between  the  Mont  Gele  and  the 
Pic  d'Otemma,  is  along  tlie  S.  side.  An 
ather  way  to  overcome  the  difliculiy 
is  to  keep  at  first  to  the  N.  side  of  the 
glacier,  and,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  too 
much  crevassed,  to  continue  the  ascent 
by  the  steep  rocks  on  the  rt.  bank, 
at  the  SW.  base  of  the  Pic  d'Otemma. 
Mr.  Tuckett  seems  to  have  encountered 
some  difficulties  amongst  the  scrites  at 
the  place  where  it  is  necessary  to  regain 
the  ice,  but  subsetiuent  travellers  have 
been  more  fortunate.  When  the  lower 
crevassed  region  has  been  passed,  the 
waj'  lies  clear  and  open  before  the 
traveller.  The  glacier  mounts  with  a 
gentle  slope  for  several  miles  without 
the  slightest  break,  its  main  stream 
bending  to  the  NE.,  while  right  ahead 
are  seen  the  rocks  lying  N.  of  the  Col 
de  la  Reuse  de  I'ArolIa.  The  judicious 
mountaineer  will  not,  however,  lay  aside 
the  rope  so  long  as  his  way  lies  over 
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the  neve.  The  lateral  glacier  mount- 
ing towards  the  pass  is  rather  steeper 
than  the  main  stream,  but  the  only  dif- 
fieulty  lies  in  a  large  bergschrimd,  over 
wliich  Mr  Tuckett  and  his  party  sought 
tor  some  time  before  finding  a  snow- 
bridge.  A  steep  slope,  requiring  the 
use  of  the  axe,  leads  up  to  the  Col, 
whose  height  (about  10,400',  F.  V.  T.— 
1 1,004',  F.  W.  J.)  is  not  given  on  the 
Swiss  map.  The  descent  commences 
by  a  steep  ridge  of  rocks,  partially  coated 
with  snow,  and  requiring  some  care, 
wliich  leads  down  to  the  upper  plateau  of 
tiie  Reuse  de  VArolla  (Ruize  or  Reuse 
being  a  local  word  for  glacier).  Below 
the  gently  sloping  upper  plateau,  the 
Reuse  de  I'Arolla  forms  a  great  ice-fall 
overhanging  the  Combe  d'Oren.  This 
appears  quite  impassable,  but  the  rocks 
on  its  E.  side,  though  steep,  present 
no  serious  difficulty,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  they  lead  down  to  the  moraine 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier  which 
approaches  near  to  the  track  leading 
from  the  Col  de  Colon  (§  I9,Rte.  A) 
to  Prarayen.  The  traveller  reaching 
the  head  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes  from 
Prarayen  or  the  Arolla  chalets  by  this 
or  the  following  Rte-,  who  intends  tu 
descend  to  the  new  inn  by  the  Glacier 
de  Getroz,  instead  of  stopping  at  Cher- 
montane,  will  save  time  by  keeping  to 
the  rocks  on  the  rt.  bank  after  he  has 
(piitted  the  glacier  at  the  base  of  tlie 
]  ic  d'Otemma.  He  will  descend  to 
the  chalets  of  Chanrion,  and  leave 
those  of  Chermontane  considerably  to 
the  1. 

Route  M. 

cher5iontane  to  evolena,  by  the 
col  de  chermontane,  or  the  col 
de  breney. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  Col  de 
Chermontane  was  not  discovered  until 
August  18G1,  when  it  was  traversed 
by  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cowell, 
and  Mr.  E.  Buxton,  with  Michel  Payot 
of  Chamouni  as  leader,  and  by  Justin 
and  Louis  Pelley  of  Lourtier  as  porters. 
Of  the  last,  who  made   several  glacier 


passes  in  the  same  company,  a  very  fa- 
vourable report  is  given  in  the  account 
of  the  expedition  contained  in  '  Peaks 
Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  pass  had  been 
made  before  that  date.  In  September 
1853,  the  editor  was  informed  by  the 
younger  Pralong,  and  another  herds- 
man at  the  Chalets  d'Arolla,  that  a 
stranger  had  mounted  along  with  two 
men  of  the  valley  by  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring glaciers  (Gl.  de  Piece?),  had 
passed  over  a  glacier  that  reached  to 
the  Val  de  Bagnes,  and  that  there  is 
a  pass  (Col  de  Crete  Secbe  ?)  leading 
from  the  same  glacier  to  the  Val 
Pellina.  No  farther  particulars  were 
obtained. 

The  way  is  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance nearly  the  same  as  that  to  the 
Col  de  la  Reuse  de  I'Arolla  (see  last 
Rte.),  except  that  on  gaining  the  upper 
level  it  is  better  to  keep  nearer  to  the 
N.  bank  of  the  glacier.  The  summit 
is  a  vast  field  of  neve,  lying  between 
the  Pigne  d'Arolla  and  the  Mont  Collon, 
so  level  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  exact  watershed,  and  probably  about 
1 0,200  ft.  in  height.  The  direct  line  from 
the  summit  of  the  pass  would  lie  down 
the  Glacier  de  Vuibez  which  joins  the 
main  stream  of  the  Gl.  de  I'Arolla  at 
the  NW.  base  of  the  Mont  Collon. 
This  glacier  forms  two  formidable  ice- 
falls,  divided  by  a  central  mass  of  rock. 
It  is  not  absolutely  impossible  to  force 
a  way  down  this  glacier,  partly  by  the 
northern  ice-fall,  partly  b}'  the  rocks  on 
either  side  of  it;  but  the  difficulty,  not 
to  speak  of  danger,  is  so  great  that  it  is 
a  shorter  and  better  course  to  aim  at  a 
gap  in  the  ridge  of  rocks  (Serra  de 
Vuibez  of  Studer's  map)  that  shut  in  on 
the  N.  side  the  head  of  the  Vuibez 
Glacier.  A  short  but  steep  ascent  leads 
to  this,  which  may  be  considered  the  true 
summit  of  the  pass ;  by  Mr.  E.  Buxton's 
observation  it  is  10,349  ft.  in  height. 
It  may  be  reached  in  about  6  hrs.,  ex- 
clusive of  halts,  from  Chermontane,  or 
I  hr.  from  the  summit  of  the  plateau, 
and  commands  a  noble  view  extending 
through  the  openings  between  the  sur- 
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rounding  peaks  to  many  distant  Alpine 
suminiis.  Innni.'diatcly  to  tlie  N.  de- 
scends the  Glacier  de  Piice  over  which 
lies  the  descent  to  the  Combe  de 
I'Arolla.  This  is  far  from  easy;  the 
Mc'stern  side  appears  the  least  dithcult, 
but  several  awkward  places  were 
l)assed,  and,  although  running  or 
fzlissuding  wherever  possible,  H  hr. 
was  employed  in  reaching  the  W.  mo- 
raine, which  ]Mr.  Cowell  describes  as 
the  most  gigantic  that  ha  has  seen, 
reiiniriiig  ^  hr.  for  its  descent.  The 
head  of  the  Combe  de  I'Arolla  seems 
to  present  vast  remains  of  the  working 
of  former  glaciers,  six  great  moraines 
being  here  seen  to  lie  side  by  side. 
'J'he  well-maiked  dirt  bands  of  the 
Arolla  Glacier  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  several  travellers.  According 
to  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  they  are  confined 
to  the  portion  of  the  lower  glacier  that 
originates  in  the  Vuibez  ice-falls. 

Having  crossed  two  other  moraines, 
the  party  traversed  the  lower  end  of 
the  Glacier  de  C/jorenove —  Otemma 
Glacier  of  Studer's  map  -  which  bends 
round  to  the  NE.  so  as  nearly  to  meet 
the  Glacier  de  Piece.  Three  further 
moraines,  indicating  the  former  limits 
of  the  first-named  glacier,  are  also  to 
he  passed  before  the  traveller  enters 
the  Combe  de  I'Arolla  near  to  the 
highest  chalets,  about  9  hrs.  from 
Cliermontane.  The  comfortable  inn 
ar  Evolena  (§  19,  lite.  A)  is  reached 
from  hence  in  .'H  hrs.'  steady  walking; 
but  if  the  traveller  intends  crossing  the 
Col  de  Collon,  or  reaching  /ermatt,  he 
may  best  stop  at  a  little  mountain  inn, 
opened  in  186."),  about  ^  m.  below  the 
end  of  the  Arolla  Glacier. 

In  1865,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Moore  and 
Horace  Walker,  with  Jacob  Anderegg 
as  guide,  discovered  a  new  pass  from  the 
head  of  the  Coinhe  de  I'Arolla  to  the 
Val  de  Hagnes,  much  higher,  but  more 
direct  than  the  Col  de  Chermontane. 
Their  ccairse  from  the  inn  mentioned 
above,  is  tlius  described  hy  .Air. Moore: — 
'  We  followed  for  awliilr  the  track 
leading  to  the  Pas  de  Chevres,  and  then 
bearing  to  the  1.  in  \^  hr.  attained  the 
Gl.  de   Ciejovenovc,  here   quite   level. 
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Higher  up  the  glacier  is  a  continuous 
ice-fall,  of  the  most  impracticable  cha- 
racter. The  rocks  on  its  rt.  bank  do 
not  look  promising,  but  in  those  on  the 
1.  we  found  an  accessible  point.  We 
reached  their  base  in  45  min.,  and  after 
\^  hr.  severe  climbing,  succeeded  in 
getting  on  to  the  glacier  again,  above 
the  ice  fall.  I  believe  that  the  line  we 
took  is  the  only  practicable  one.  but  it 
would  not  be  easily  found  in  taking  the 
pass  the  reverse  way,  and  this  is  the 
only  drawback  to  the  route.  Above 
there  was  uo  further  difficulty,  and  ia 
1  hr.  40  min.  we  reached  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  highest  point  in  a  snow- 
field,  which  also  feeds  the  Gl.  de  Cheil- 
lon  and  the  western  branch  of  the  Gl. 
de  Breney.  The  elevation  of  the  pass, 
which  we  propose  to  call  Col  de  Breney 
was  a  great  surprise;  it  cannot  be  much 
under  12,000  ft.,  as  we  looked  fairly 
over  the  Col  d  F.rin.  From  this  point  we 
ascended  the  Pigne  d' Arolla  (12,471') 
in  1  hr.  with  ease.  This  is  not  pro- 
perly a  peak,  but  merely  the  highest 
undulation  in  a  snow-field,  and  is  cut 
away  precipitously  towards  the  north. 
We  returned  to  the  Col  in  .30  min.,  and, 
passing  between  the  Mt.  Blanc  de  Cheil- 
lon  and  the  N.  end  of  the  ridge  of  La 
Serpentine  (12,110')  descended  the  W. 
branch  of  the  glacier.  We  found  a 
tolerable  passage  through  the  iee-fall 
ou  its  left  side,  but  should  have  done 
better  had  we  kept  to  the  other  side, 
under  the  Rouinette.  Below  the  ice- 
fall,  we  joined  the  main  branch  of  the 
glacier,  at  the  base  of  La  Serpentine, 
and  finally  quitted  the  ice  on  its  left 
bank,  in  '2^  hrs.  from  the  Col.  Thence 
we  descended  in  45  min.  to  a  point  at 
the  head  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  not  far 
from  Chanrion,  which  was  reached  in 
Otfhrs.  exclusive  of  halts,  but  including 
the  ascent  of  the  Pigne  d' Arolla.  From 
Chanrion  we  attained  the  Col  de  Fe- 
netre  in  a  little  more  than  2  hrs..  and 
descended  on  the  same  evening  to  Val 
Pellina.  From  the  latter  Col,  the  Col 
de  Breney  is  conspicuous  at  the  head  of 
the  main  branch  of  the  Gl.  de  Breney.' 
[A.  W.  M.]     See  also  the  next  Rte. 
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CHERMONTANB    TO    EVOLENA,  OR    HERE- 
MENCE,  BY  THE  COL  DU  MONT  ROUOE. 

This  pass,  known  to  some  of  the 
hunters  of  Bagnes,  but  very  rarelj' 
used,  is  described  by  Professor  Ulrich  in 
his  '  Seitenthiiller  des  Wallis,'  and  by 
Mr.  W.  Mathews  in  the  first  series  of 
*  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  It  may 
tempt  a  traveller  who  would  explore 
the  little  known  Val  d'Herenience. 

Descending  from  the  Chalets  de 
Chermontane  to  the  Glacier  du  Mont 
Durand.  the  traveller  should  cross  to 
the  rt  bank  of  the  Dranse,  and  ap- 
proach the  Glacier  de  Breney,  the  lower 
pnrt  of  which  is  steep  and  crevassed,  by 
climbing  the  rocks  on  its  S.  bank 
until  a  point  is  reached  frflm  whence 
it  may  be  conveniently  attacked.  In 
18.T6,  when  Messrs.  W.  and  C.  E. 
Mathews  took  this  route,  they  found 
tliat  the  glacier  de  Breney  showed 
signs  of  rapid  retreat,  Mhile  at  the  same 
time  the  neighbouring  glacitrs  of 
Otemma  and  Mont  Durand  were  evi- 
dt^ntly  advancing,  and  had  ploughed  up 
the  soil  in  front  of  the  ice.  They  also 
found  a  series  of  wide  longitudinal 
crevasses,  which  greatly  increased  the 
labour  of  traversing  the  Breney  Glacier. 
'J'hemain  stream  of  this  glacier  descends 
from  a  reservoir  of  neve  betweeu  the 
Pigne  d'AroUa,  the  Mont  Blanc  deChcil- 
1)11,  and  the  naintless  peaks  that  sepa- 
rate this  from  the  head  of  the  Otemma 
Glacier.  It  receives  from  the  NE.  an 
afiiuent  descending  from  the  RouiueUe 
(12.727')-  a  peakwhich,  on  the  opposite 
or  W.  side,  suppons  the  small  glacier  of 
Lire  Jiuvge.  To  reach  the  Col  du  Mont 
Rouge  it  is  necessary,  after  gaining  the  N. 
bunk  of  the  Glacier  de  Breney,  to  cross 
the  neve  of  the  Lire  Rouge,  without  ap- 
proaching too  near  to  the  Rouiuette, 
which  sends  down  frequent  avalanches. 
Mr.  Matliews  and  his  party  found  this 
S'.'.iall  glacier  very  troublesome, from  the 
greut  number  of  concealed  cievasses.  A 
col,  commanding  a  very  fine  view  to 
the  W.  and  S.,  separates  the  neve  of  the 
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Glacier  de  Lire  Rouge  from  that  cf  tha 
Glacier  de  Getroz.  According  to  th,- 
Federal  M;ip,  this  first  pass  is  tlie 
Col  du  Muni  llouye,  10,1158  ft.  in 
height.  It  is  here  seen  how  exten- 
sive an  upper  reservoir  of  neve  is 
drained  by  the  comparatively  small  ice- 
fall  which  is  all  that  is  seen  of  the  latter 
glacier  from  the  Val  de  Bagnes.  The 
upper  basin  now  traversed  is  a  nearly 
level  snow-field  lying  W.  of  the 
liouinette  {\2,727')  and  the  Mont  Blanc 
de  Cheillon  (12,700'),  apparently  the 
highest  summits  of  the  mountain  region 
lying  between  the  Grand  Combin  and 
the  Dent  Blanche. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  snow-field  the  J 
traveller  reaches  the  Col  de  Cheillon  I 
(10,663'),  here  forming  the  watershe  I 
between  the  Val  de  Bagnes  and  the  Val 
d'Heremence.  There  has  been  much 
confusion  as  to  the  name  of  the  con- 
siderable glacier  which  descends  on 
the  opposite  side,  first  NE.  then  nearly  J 
due  N.  towards  the  head  of  the  Vald'He-  ^ 
remence.  It  has  appeared  in  the  earlier 
maps  under  the  names  Durand,  Liapey, 
and  Lenaret,  and  in  the  Federal  map 
under  that  of  Glacier  de  Cheillon.  It  is 
apparently  known  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes 
as  Glacier  d'Heremence  —  an  appro- 
priate name,  since  it  closes  the  head  of 
that  valley.  The  descent  of  this  glacier 
seems  to  present  no  difficulty  worthy 
of  notice.  About  half-way  down  it 
is  expedient  to  take  to  the  rocks  on 
itsl.  bank.  (See  §  19,  Rte.  C.)  The 
distance  from  the  toot  of  the  glacier  to 
the  village  of  Heremence  is  counted 
as  6  hrs.  The  Messrs.  Mathews,  guided 
by  Bernard  Trolliet,  passed  round  the 
ISW.  side  of  the  peak  of  Mont  Blanc 
de  Cheillon  to  reach  a  gap  in  the  ridge 
connecting  that  mountain  and  the  Pigne 
d'Arol'a  with  the  I'ic  de  Vouasson 
(11,470'\  and  dividing  the  head  of  the 
Val  d'Heremence  from  the  Combe  de 
I'Arolla.  This  gap  is  apparently  the 
Pas  de  Chevre  of  Studer's  map,  and  is 
reached  by  an  extremely  narrow  ledge 
of  rock.  '  This  looked  so  ugly  that  we 
preferred  keeping  to  the  right,  and 
crossing  the  ridge  at  a  higher  leveL 
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To  reach  the  upper  chalets  in  the 
C'linbe  de  I'Arolla  from  ^  hcrmontane, 
Mr.  Jilathews  employed  1 1  hrs,  of  which 
l>iit  a  short  time  was  given  to  rest, 
'i  here  is  an  easier  pass  to  Arolla,  called 
Col  de  Rietimatten,  lying  a  short  way 
N.  of  the  Pas  de  Chevre. 

The  Mont  Blanc  de  Cheillon  was 
climbed  in  1866  by  Mr.  Weilenmann, 
and  soon  after  by  the  Rev.  C.  Fitton. 
It  is  best  reached  from  the  WSW.  side. 

In  July  1865,  Mr.  Whymper,  with 
Christian  Aimer  and  Franz  Biencr,  as- 
cended from  tlie  Glacier  de  Breney  to 
the  summit  of  the  Roninette  (12,72"'), 
and  descended  thence  to  the  E.  branch 
of  the  same  glacier.  Having  ascended 
the  ice-fall  by  its  rt. bank,  they  traverfcd 
a  Col  which  led  them  to  the  Glacier 
d'Otemma,  and  then,  crossing  the  Col 
de  la  Reuse  del' Arolla,  reachedPraray  en 
ill  15:^  hrs.  from  Chermontane.  or  about 
12  hrs.  of  actual  walking. 

SECTION    ]9. 
EVOLENA   DISTRICT. 

The  principal  valleys  through  which 
tlie  drainage  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  isborne  down  to  the  Rhone 
present  some  striking  points  of  agree- 
ment. In  ascending  the  valleys  of  Kerens 
or  Anniviers  described  in  the  present 
section,  or  that  of  Visp(§  20),  the  travel- 
ler finds,  after  a  fewmiles,that  the  main 
stream  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
torrents  originating  in  two  nearly  paral- 
lel glens,  and  uniting  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  ridge  which  had  previously 
divided  them.  Something  of  the  same 
arrangement  is  seen  in  the  valley  of  the 
I)ranse(§  18).  but  the  bounding  ranges 
do  not  follow  so  closely  the  meridional 
direction  as  in  those  just  mentioned. 
Alternating  with  the  gorges  through 
which  the  Borgne,  the  Navisanche,  and 
the  Vispach  flow  into  the  Rhone  valley, 
tlie  much  shorter  valleys  of  Nendaz, 
Reschy,  Turtman,  and  Gamsen,  drain 
the  N.  part  of  the  intervening  mountain 
ranges. 

The  two  principal  valleys  here  in- 


clud>'d,  the  Val  d'Hurens  (Germ.  F.rin- 
giT  Thai),  and  the  Val  d' Anniviers 
(Germ.  Einfisch  Thai),  were  until  lately 
amongst  the  least  known  in  the  Swiss 
Alps,  mainly  because  of  an  exaggera'ed 
impression  that  the  inhabitants  were  a 
rude  and  semi-barbarous  race,  and  that 
a  traveller  must  there  encounter  an  un- 
usual share  of  filth  and  privation.  I'pon 
seemingly  slender  grounds,  some  Swiss 
and  German  writers  attributed  to  the 
people  a  foreign  extraction  (Scandina- 
vian or  Ciinbric),  and  made  these  val- 
leys the  seat  of  peculiar  legends  which 
are  common  to  a  large  jwrtion  of  the 
Swiss  Alps.  In  a  first  visit  made  by 
the  writer  in  184.")  he  found  little  or 
nothing  in  the  language  or  appearance 
of  the  people  of  Val  d'Aniiiviers  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Dranse,  save  what  might  le 
at'ributed  to  the  rarity  of  their  inter- 
course with  strangers.  They  appeared 
very  industrious  and  hospitably  inclined, 
but  extremely  dirty  in  their  habits. 
The  necessities  of  their  position  lead 
them  to  l.ve  a  partly  nomadic  life. 
The  same  family  possessing  some 
patches  of  arable  land  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  some  pastures 
and  meadows  higher  up,  and  a  cattle 
alp  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, with  perhaps  a  patch  of  vineyard 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  each 
place  being  several  hours'"  walk  distant 
from  the  other,  they  are  led  to  change 
their  dwellings  several  times  in  the 
year.  Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  large  groups  of  houses  called 
mayens,  approaching  the  dimensions  of 
a  village,  without  a  single  inhabitant  ; 
the  place  being  used  only  for  some 
weeks  in  the  early  summer,  and  again 
in  the  autumn,  during  the  passage  of 
the  cattle  between  their  winter  quarters 
in  the  lower  valley  and  the  upper  pas- 
tures. In  point  of  scenery,  these  val- 
leys, and  especially  the  Val  d'.\nniviers, 
scarcely  yield  to  any  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
unless  it  be  the  neighbouring  valley.s 
of  Zermatt  and  Saas.  The  opening  of 
good  inns  at  Evolena,  Zinal,  and  St.  Luc, 
have  done  much  to  make  this  district 
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accessible  to  strangers.  The  glacier 
passes  leading  to  it  are  full  of  interest 
to  the  mountaineer,  but  are  all  some- 
■what  laborious,  and  scarcely  to  be  re- 
commended to  ladies  or  to  unpractised 
pedestrians.  Those  connecting  the  Val 
d'Herens  with  Chermontane  have  been 
described  in  the  last  section  (Rtes.  M 
and  N).  The  main  branch  of  that 
valley  penetrates  somewhat  farther  S 
than  the  Val  d'Hcremence  or  the  Val 
d'Anniviers,  and  is  the  only  one  which 
attains  the  dividing  ridge,  giving  di- 
rect access  to  Piedmont.  The  head  of 
the  Val  d'Anniviers  is  cut  off  from 
the  great  snow-fields  between  the 
Dent  Blanche  and  the  Dent  d'He- 
rens (whence  the  Ferpecle  Glacier  de- 
scends towards  Evolena,  the  Zmutt 
Glacier  towards  Zermatt,  and  the  Zar- 
dezaii  Glacier  to  the  Val  Pellina)  by  a 
very  lofty  ridge  connecting  the  Dent 
Blanche  with  the  Gabelhorn. 

It  seems  most  convenient  to  fix  as 
the  eastern  limit  of  this  district  the 
range  separating  the  waters  of  the  Visp 
from  the  Eiiifisch  Thai  and  the  Turt- 
nian  Thai,  including  the  Gabelhorn, 
the  Weisshoin  ( 14,8u4'),  and  the  lower 
range  extending  thence  to  the  Augst- 
bordhorn  (9,785')-  To  the  S.  it  extends 
by  the  passes  of  the  Col  de  Colon  and 
the  Col  des  Bouquetins  to  the  head  of 
the  Val  Pellina. 


Route  A. 

SIGN  TO  AOSTA,  BY  THE  VAL  d'hERENS 
AND    COL    DE    COLON. 

Hrs.' walking  Eng.  miles 

Mapp           ...     2  5i 

St.  Martin          .        .     )J  3 

Evolena     ...     '4  7 

Ctiiletsd'Arolla       ,    3^  9 

Prarayen    ...     6  12 

Biona         .        .        .    3^  I'J 

Aosta         ...     6  18 


24J 


fiSA 


There  is  a  good  mule-path  from  Siou 
to  Evolena,  and  from  Prarayen  to 
Aosta.  It  is  possible  to  make  this  route 
in  two  days,  sleeping  on  the  first  night 
at  the  Chalets  d' Arolla ;  but  it  is  a  very 


long  day's  walk  from  thence  to  Aosta. 
Some  persons  have  preferred  to  go  in 
one  day  from  Evolena  to  Biona,  but  a 
stranger  arriving  at  the  latter  village  in 
the  evening  is  liable  to  find  the  cmi 
ab.sent,  and  the  other  inhabitants  un- 
willing to  admit  him.  It  is  a  better 
plan  to  sleep  at  Evolena  and  at  Pra- 
rayen, thus  dividing  the  journey  into 
three  easy  days. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhone  at  Sion  (§  21,  Rte.  A),  the  road 
to  the  1.  hand  leads  to  the  narrow  open- 
ing through  which  the  Boryne  issues 
from  the  Val  c('^e/ews(Germ.  Eringer 
Thai).  The  torrent  is  crossed  close  to 
Bravio'ts,  ^  hr.  from  Sion,  where  there 
is  a  foundery.  Here  the  ascent  com- 
mences rather  steeply.  On  the  1.  hand, 
at  some  distance  above  the  track,  is  a 
curious  hermitage,  called  LonqtboTgne, 
inhabited  by  two  monks.  The  whole 
building,  including  the  church  and  the 
altar,  are  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock. 
The  track  continues  at  a  great  height 
above  the  gorge  of  the  Borjine  to  Mage. 
From  hence  an  ascent  of  3  hrs.,  due  E., 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  ]\Iont  Noble 
(8,776'),  said  to  command  a  fine  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  Bernese  and  neigh- 
bouring Pennine  Alps. 

Several  villages  and  hamlets  are 
crowded  into  this  part  of  the  valley. 
Opposite  Siien  is  the  opening  of  the 
Val  d'Heremence,  and  a  little  above, 
in  the  main  valley,  but  on  the  1.  bank, 
is  Use7(jne,  near  to  which  are  some 
remarkable  pinnacles,  or  columns  of 
earth,  each  capped  by  a  boulder  of 
rock,  which  has  protected  the  shaft 
from  erosion  by  rain.  To  visit  these,  it 
is  better  to  follow  the  path  from  Sion 
to  Heremence  (Rte.  ('),  whence,  cross- 
ing the  gorge  of  the  Dixence  by  a 
very  picturesque  bridge,  the  traveller 
may  soon  reach  Useigne,  visit  the  earth 
pinnacles,  and  continue  his  rte.  to  Evo- 
lena by  a  rough  path  along  the  1.  bank. 

Above  St.  Martin,  the  mule-track 
is  less  steep.  It  is  carried  along  the 
E.  side  of  the  valley,  in  part  through 
pine  forest,  till  it  reaches  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Borgne,  which   it   follows  for 
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some  distance,  fi^aining  occasional  views 
of  the  snowy  peaks  to  the  y.,  until  a 
furiher  ascent  leads  to 

Evolena,  the  chief  village  of  the  val- 
ley (4,521'),  -where  a  good  inn  has 
lately  been  opened,  very  favourably  re- 
ported of  by  travellers.  The  only 
complaint  made  is,  that  the  landlord  is 
inclined  to  recommend  his  own  rela- 
tives, though  young  and  inexperienced, 
for  difficult  mountain  excursions.  The 
people  of  this  valley  are  said  to  have  a 
full  share  of  the  national  keenness  in 
the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  many  com- 
plaints have  been  made  of  the  exorbi- 
tant demands  made  upon  travellers  by 
guides,  &c.  It  may  therefore  be  an  im- 
provement that  a  regular  tariff  should 
have  been  established.  The  following 
charges  are  fixed  : — 

fr.    c. 
Ordinary  day's  p.iy  for  a  porter       .        .50 
,,         for   a  guide    merely    showing 

the  way  .  .  .  .  .  4  50 
,,  for  hearing  a  chaise  a  porteur  .  6  0 
,,        for  porters  <ir  guides  restuig  or 

returning  home  .  .  .40 
Guide  to  Ferptcle  Glacier  .  .  .30 
„  to  (JIacier  de  Voiiasson  .  .30 
„  to  Couronne  de  Breuiia  .  .  .")  0 
„  to  the  Sasseneire  .  .  .  .60 
„  to  Trois  Dents  de  Visivi  .  .70 
„  to  Glacier  de  I'Arolla  .  .  .  T)  o 
„  to  Cascade  des  Ignos  .  .  .40 
„  to  Aiguille  de  la  Za  .  .  .  fi  0 
„        over  Col  de  Torrent    .        .        .50 

„        to  Vissoie 10      0 

to  the  Bella  Tola         .        .        .18      0 

The  following  are  also  enumerated, 
with  the  proviso  that  two  guides  must 
be  taken  by  each  traveller ;  but  the 
Editor  has  not  learned  that  any  men 
from  Evolena  have  accom[)Iished  the 
three  last  in  the  list,  as  to  which  the 
tariff  adds  that,  besides  the  guides, 
porters  must  be  engaged : 

fr. 

Over  Col  de  Colon  to  Biona      ...  20 

„      Col  d'ilcrens  to  Zermatt         .         .  20 

„     Col  du  Mont  Rotme  to  Chermontane  IH 

,,      do.  if  taken  on  to  Ollomont      .         .  22 

Ascent  of  Munt  Colon         ....  30 

„        of  I'igne  d'Arolla   ....  30 

„         of  Dent  Blanche     ....  50 

Excepting  the  last,  these  charges  are 
fair  enough,  but  travellers  should  ve- 
hemently resist  tlie  uniform  rule  re- 
quu-ing   two   guides   to   be   taken   for 


each  stranger.  Practised  mi'untaineers 
are  usually  able  to  take  their  fair 
share  of  the  labour  of  an  ascent,  and 
many  Englishmen  are  better  able 
to  find  the  way  over  a  glacier  than 
the  men  of  this  valley.  Inexperienced 
travellers,  mIio  do  require  a  good  deal 
of  assistance,  will  do  well  to  secure  the 
companionship  of  some  tried  and  well- 
known  guides  before  attempting  the 
peaks  and  passes  of  this  district. 

The  situation  of  Evolena  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  Zermatt, 
Chamouni,  Courmayeur,  or  several 
other  centres  of  mountaineering  in- 
terest ;  but  in  the  excursions  for  which 
it  forms  the  most  convenient  head- 
quarters, it  is  little  inferior  to  any  of 
those  places.  From  hence  radiate  six 
first-rate  glacier  passes,  noticed  in  the 
last  or  the  present  section,  besides 
which  the  numerous  excursions  in- 
cluded in  the  above  tarifi'  afford  a 
tempting  bill  of  fare  to  the  moun- 
taineer. 

Of  the  neighbouring  summits,  the 
Sasseneire  (10,692  ),  and  the  Couronne 
de  Breuna  (10,382'),  offer  the  finest 
views.  The  former,  lying  N.  of  the 
Col  de  Torrent,  is  steep  towards  the 
summit,  and  requires  a  stiff  climb. 
The  second,  easier  of  access,  commands 
a  view  less  panoramic,  but  nearer  to 
the  great  peaks  of  the  Dent  Blanche 
and  the  Dent  d'Herens.  For  a  view  of 
varied  glacier  scenery,  that  from  the 
Aiguille  de  la  Za  (12,0.51')  is,  perhaps, 
superior  to  either.  On  the  one  side  it 
overlooks  the  vast  glaciers  of  Ferpecle 
and  Mont  Mine,  and  on  the  other  those 
of  Arolia,  Yuibez,  Piece,  and  Cijore- 
nove,  backed  by  the  Mont  Colon. 
From  the  slope  of  the  mountain  above 
Ilauderes,  within  1  hr.  of  the  village, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Ferpecle 
Glacier  and  the  Dent  Blanche,  which 
will  well  reward  an  afternoon  stroll. 

In  going  from  Evolena  to  the  .Arolia 
Glacier,  the  guides  sometimes  take  a 
very  rough  path  along  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Borgne,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
follow  the  rt.  bank  to  Haudires,  a  poor 
hamlet  nearly  1  hr.  above  the  village. 
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Here  the  stream  froin  the  great  glacier 
cf  Ferpecle  descends  from  the  SE.  to 
join  the  main  branch  of  the  Borgne, 
originating  in  the  Glacier  de  I'Arolla. 
The  upper  end  of  the  Val  d'Herens, 
above  Hauderes,  is  called  Combe  de 
I'Arulla,  arolla  being  the  local  name  for 
tlie  Piiius  Cemhra,  which  is  common  in 
this  part  of  the  Pennine  chain.  This  is 
a  narrow  glen,  lying  between  a  rugged 
chain  of  lofty  peaks,  sometimes  collect- 
ively called  Les  Grandes  Dents,  en- 
closing it  on  the  E.  side,  and  the  rather 
less  formidable  range  which  separates 
it  from  the  head  of  the  Val  d'Here- 
mence.  The  range  of  the  Grandes 
Dents  extends  about  due  S.  from  the 
Dent  de  Visivi  through  the  Aiguille  de 
la  Za,  and  many  intermediate  peaks,  to 
the  summits  known  as  the  Dents  de 
Btrtol. 

A  little  above  Hauderes  the  path, 
after  crossing  the  Ferpecle  torrent, 
passes  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Borgne,  and 
advances  through  the  Combe,  amid 
scenery  constantly  increasing  in  wild 
and  savage  grandeur.  Nearly  1  br. 
above  Hauderes  is  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Barthelemi,  and  a  little  higher  up  on 
the  rt.  the  fine  Cascade  des  lynos,  500 
ft.  in  height.  The  last  hamlet,  con- 
sisting of  mayens,  is  called  Monta. 
Above  this  several  chalets  are  perched 
here  and  there  on  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  valley.  The  highest  are  within 
^  hr.  of  the  foot  of  the  glacier.  Close 
at  hand  is  the  little  mountain  inn,  called 
Hotel  de  Colon,  opened  in  1863,  to  the 
great  convenience  of  travellers. 

The  ascent  to  the  Col  de  Colon  from 
the  N.  side  is  not  surpassed  by  many 
similar  scenes  in  the  Alps.  The 
Glacier  de  L' Arolla  makes  two  consider- 
able bends  in  opposite  directions  (the 
first  being  convex  to  the  W.)  so  as  to 
approach  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 
Round  the  first  or  lower  curve  it  de- 
scends in  a  great  ice-fall  from  the  SE., 
while  at  the  same  part  of  its  course  it 
receives  from  the  SW.  the  Glacier  de 
VuiLcz,  forming  a  still  grander  ice- 
cascade,  broken  in  the  middle  by  an 
island  of  rock  (see  §  18,  Rte.  M).    The 
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lower  part  of  the  united  glacier  is 
easily  traversed,  but  on  approaching 
the  ice-fall  it  is  necessary  to  take  to 
the  rocks  on  the  E.  bank.  These  are 
climbed  by  a  stiff  scramble,  requiring 
some  caution,  especially  after  fresh 
snow.  After  gaining  some  height 
above  the  ice-fall,  the  traveller  returns 
to  the  glacier,  where  the  crevasses  are 
no  longer  formidable,  and,  taking  a 
nearly  S.  direction,  cuts  off  the  eastern 
curve  of  the  upper  glacier.  The 
Muiit  Colon  (12,264'),  rising  in  the  fork 
between  the  Arolla  and  Vuibez  glaciers, 
is  here  a  very  grand  object.  The  echo 
returned  from  its  steep  face  has  served 
to  guide  travellers  surrounded  by  clouds, 
and  uncertain  as  to  their  course.  The 
summit  is  attainable,  but  with  difficulty, 
from  the  S.  side,  by  stiff  rock  climbing, 
and  far  more  easily  from  the  WSW. 
from  the  Col  de  Chermontane.  The 
traveller's  guide,  if  a  native  of  the 
Val  d'Herens,  will  not  fail  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  party  of  villagers  from 
Evolena  overtaken  by  a  snow-storm 
on  this  part  of  the  glacier,  and  at- 
tempting to  return  after  failing  to  find 
the  pass,  when  three  of  them  perished 
in  the  snow.  Professor  Forbes  and  his 
guide  found  one  of  the  bodies  in  1841. 
On  the  same  part  of  the  glacier  the 
writer  observed  the  fresh  tracks  of 
several  wolves,  apparently  following 
those  of  some  chamois.  From  this 
part  of  the  glacier  a  wide  opening  to 
the  1.  shows  an  extensive  field  of  neve 
mounting  gently  to  the  SE.,  and  en- 
closed by  a  ridge  not  very  difficult  of 
access.  Two  passes,  referred  to  in 
§18,  Rte.  H,  have  been  effected  over 
this  ridge.  The  rt.  baud  pass,  called 
Col  de  Zardezav,  was  traversed  for  the 
first  time  by  Messrs.  Blandford  and 
Rowsell  in  1863.  It  enables  the  tra- 
veller to  reach  Prarayen  from  Evolena 
by  a  longer  but  perhaps  still  finer 
route  than  the  Col  de  Colon.  The 
other  pass,  lying  further  N.,  is  the 
Col  du  Mont  Brule.  By  cou)bining 
this  with  the  Col  de  la  Val  Pellina, 
a  traveller  may  reach  Zermatt  from 
the  new  iun  at  Arolla  in  12  or  13  hrs. 
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Gradually  ascending  over  the  neve 
SE.  of  the  peak  of  Mont  Colon,  the  tra- 
veller, in  about  4  hrs.  fnmi  the  Chalets 
d'AroUa,  reaches  the  summit  of  the 
Col  de  Colon  (10,269'),  marked  by 
a  small  iron  cross,  dated  1754,  stuck 
into  a  cleft  of  rock  on  the  rt.  The 
summit  commands  a  wild  Scene  of  rock 
and  snow-field,  but  no  distant  view. 
It  overlooks  the  head  of  a  placiLT, 
much  less  considerable  than  that  of 
Arolla,  which  descends  SW.  into  the 
Combe  iVOren,  a  wild  dreary  glen  con- 
nected with  the  head  of  the  Val  Pel- 
lina.  The  descent  on  the  SW.  side  is 
much  easier  than  the  ascent,  the  glacier 
being  less  crevassed.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  to  descend  the  whole  way  by 
the  ice,  taking  due  heed  of  concealed 
crevasses  ;  but  it  is  a  surer  course  to 
cross  diagonally  the  head  of  the  glacier, 
and  descend  by  the  rocks  on  its  SE. 
bank;  they  are  pretty  steep,  but  quite 
free  from  diliiculty.  On  reaching  the 
valley  below,  whence  the  glacier  appears 
to  have  retreated  not  long  ago,  the 
traveller  may  observe  on  the  rt.  the 
small  glacier  of  La  Reuse  de  I'Arolla, 
by  which  lies  the  way  to  Chermontane, 
described  in  §  18,  Rte.  L.  The  Combe 
d'Oren  opens  into  the  Yal  Pellina  just 
below  the  principal  chalets  of  Pra- 
rayen,  whence  Biona  may  be  reached 
in  3  hrs.,  fast  -walking.  (See  §  18, 
Rte.  H.) 

When  the  snow  is  in  good  order, 
6  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts,  suffice  for  the 
pass  between  the  Arolla  Chalets  and 
those  of  Prarayen ;  but,  under  unfavour- 
able conditions,  an  hr.  or  two  more  may 
be  necessary,  or  a  still  longer  time,  if 
the  true  way  over  the  Arolla  Glacier 
should  be  missed. 


Route  B. 

evolena   to   prarayen  bt  the  col 
des  bouquetins. 

The  existence  of  a  pass  leading 
direct  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
Ferpecle  Glacier  near  Evolena  to  the 


head  of  the  Val  Pellina,  has  long  been 
atlirmed,  and  such  a  pass  is  indicated 
(III  the  Governiuant  map  of  Piedmont, 
utterly  incorrect  as  it  is  in  regard  to 
this  part  of  the  Pennine  range.  The 
same  pass  is  again  indicated  on  the 
Swiss  Federal  map  by  a  dotted  line, 
not  carried  down  to  the  base  of  the 
glaciers  on  either  side,  with  the  name 
Col  des  liouquedns.  The  only  authentic 
information  respecting  it  that  has 
reached  the  editor  is  from  Mr.  W.  E, 
Hall,  who,  with  Mr.  Digby,  made  the 
passage  in  18G2.  The  route  taken  by 
those  gentlemen  was  in  great  part  a 
combination  of  those  of  the  Col  d'He- 
rens  (Rte.  D.),  and  the  Col  de  Val  Pel- 
lina (§  18,  Rte.  H). 

Keeping  by  the  W.  side  of  the  Fer- 
pecle Glacier  to  the  part  where  the 
rocks  begin  to  be  mixed  with  ice  and 
snow-slopes,  they  ascended  these 
rocks,  composed  of  red  granite,  steep, 
but  affording  good  hold  for  feet  and 
hands.  These  lead  up  to  a  snow- 
plateau  lying  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Tete  Blanche,  and  falling  away  by  a 
gentle  declivity  to  the  actual  col,  which 
is  about  where  indicated  by  the  Federal 
map.  The  height  of  this  has  been 
determined  by  the  Swiss  engineers, 
probably  by  levelling,  at  11,214  ft.; 
but  the  plateau  near  the  base  of  the 
Tete  Blanche,  which  must  be  traversed, 
is  the  true  summit  of  the  pass.  'I'his 
is  about  200  ft.  higher,  or  11,414  ft, 
above  the  sea,  being  about  the  level  of 
the  Col  d'Herens.  Crossing  the  plateau 
about  due  S.,  and  descending  over 
debris  at  the  base  of  the  Tete  Blanche, 
they  joined  the  route  of  the  Col  de  la  Val 
Pellina,  near  the  summit  of  the  rocks 
overlooking  the  lower  level  of  the 
Zardezan  Glacier. 

The  col,  as  laid  down  by  the  Swiss 
engineers,  would  connect  the  head  of 
the  Glacier  de  Mont  Mine  with  the 
NW.  part  of  the  neve  of  the  Glacier 
de  Zardezan.  The  former  may  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  great  Fer- 
pecle Glacier,  raised  upon  a  terrace  of 
rock  to  a  higher  level,  until  the  two 
ice-streams  finally  uuite   a  short  way 
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above  the  lower  end  of  tbeir  course. 
Mr.  Hall  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
ascent  '  niisrht  be  made  by  the  Glacier 
de  Mont  Mine,  though  the  passage  of 
the  seracs  would  certainly  take  a  very 
long  time,'  and  in  that  case  a  traveller 
would  reach  the  col  indicated  on  the 
Federal  map.  But  if  he  were  to  at- 
tempt to  descend  on  the  S  side  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
on  that  map,  he  would  find  before  him 
a  perpendicular  clilF  of  ice,  and  would 
finally  be  forced  to  ascend  to  the  plateau 
at  the  base  of  the  Tete  Blanche,  as 
above  pointed  out. 


Route  C 
sign  to  the  val  de  bagnes,  by  the 

VAL  d'HEREMENCE. 

To  judge  from  the  silence  of  guide- 
books, the  Val  d Heremence  is  of  all 
the  upland  valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
that  which  has  least  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  travellers.  Some  information 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club.  Several  routes  are  here  indi- 
cated, in  the  hope  of  directing  further 
attention  to  a  little-known  district. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhone  at  Sion  a  mule-track  mounts  a 
little  E.  of  S.,  and  then  winds  round 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  at  a  great 
height  above  the  gorge  of  the  Borgne, 
gaining  in  1|  hr.  the  village  of  Vex  or 
Vesch.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Borgne  is  seen  the  hermitage  of  Longe- 
borgne  and  the  village  oi  Nax.  Of  the 
three  paths  that  lead  from  Vex  the 
uppermost  is  chosen.  Following  this 
due  S.,  the  traveller  in  1  br.  more 
reaches 

Her&nence,  a  village  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  main  Val  d'llerens, 
with  the  peak  of  the  Dent  d'Herens  in 
the  background,  and  overlooking  the 
junction  of  the  Dixcnceyi\th  the  Borgne. 
'I'he    former    stream,   chiefly   fed   by 


the  Glacier  de  Cheillon,  flows  through 
the  Val  d' Hiremence,  also  called  Val 
d'Orchera.  Descending  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Dixence  the  traveller  may 
reach  Useigne  and  visit  the  remarkable 
earth  pillars  near  it  (Rte.  A).  The 
mule-path  up  the  valley  keeps  to  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Dixence,  and  in  I  hr. 
farther  reaches  Marche,  near  which  is 
a  curious  cave — Caverne  d'Arzinol — 
said  to  bear  traces  of  having  served 
as  a  dwelling  for  some  primitive  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley.  2  hrs.  far- 
ther are  the  Mayens  de  Pralony  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  stream,  from  whence 
the  traveller  may  reach  Evolena  by  the 
Pas  d'Arzinol  in  5  hrs.  He  may  also 
go  to  that  place  from  the  Chalets  de 
Meribe  (  )  1  hr.  farther,  by  the  Col 
de  la  Maigna,  lying  between  the  Fie 
d'Arzinol  and  Pic  de  Vouasson  (1 1,476'). 
From  Meribe  a  steep  ascent  leads  to 
the  upper  level  of  the  Val  d'Heremence. 
More  than  an  hour  is  required  to  reach 
the  chalets  of  La  Banna,  whence 
Lourtier,  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  may 
be  reached  by  the  Glacier  des  Ecoulaies, 
leading  either  to  the  Col  de  Severen,  or 
the  Col  du  Cret.  (Information  as  to 
these  is  desired.)  Several  groups  of 
chalets  lie  higher  up  towards  the  head 
of  the  valley.  Those  of  Liappey  (famed 
for  fleas)  are  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
Glacier  de  Lendaret  (Glacier  de  Liapey 
of  Studer's  map)  descending  from  the 
N.  side  of  the  Mont  Pleureur.  A  pass 
might  possibly  be  made  in  that  direc- 
tion to  the  Glacier  of  Getroz  in  the 
Val  de  Bagnes  (§18,  Rte.  E),  but  the 
descent  on  the  W.  side  would  probably 
present  some  difficulty.  About  1  j  hr. 
above  La  Barma,  or  6^  hrs.  from 
Heremence,  the  valley  is  closed  by  the 
Glacier  de  Cheillon,  over  which  lies  the 
glacier  route  to  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  by 
the  Col  de  Cheillon  and  Col  du  Munt 
Rouqe,  described  in  §  18,  Rte.  N. 
A  traveller  desiring  to  pnss  from  the 
head  of  this  valley  to  the  Combe  de 
I'Arolla  may  mount  along  the  W.  side 
of  the  Glacier  de  Cheillon  to  the  Col  de 
Riedmattcn  (9,3.54'),  said  to  command 
a  very  line  view  of  the  head  of  that 
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wild  Alpine  glen.  The  descent  on  the 
Arolla  side  is  easy.  Oxytropis /(itida, 
Carex  microgtochin,  and  Ayrosti.s  pur- 
purea have  been  found  in  this  valley. 


Route  D. 
evolena  to   zermatt,  by   the   col 

D'HERENS — ASCENT     OF     THE       DENT 
BLANCHE. 

This  pass,  commonly  written  Col 
d'Erin,  was  first  made  known  to  Alpine 
travellers  by  Professor  Forbes.  Of 
late  it  has  been  so  frequently  traversed 
that  it  is  now  well  known  to  the  Zermatt 
guides.  These  charge  30  fr.,  and  a 
single  guide  makes  no  objection  to  go 
with  a  practised  mountaineer,  returning 
alone.  The  Evolena  tariff  is  now  fixed 
(?)  at  20  fr.,  but  requires  that  each 
traveller  should  take  two  guides.  In 
the  case  of  a  single  traveller  this  is  not 
unreasonable,  because  it  is  impossible 
for  a  single  man  to  return  over  the 
pass  without  risk  ;  but  in  the  case  of  two 
or  more  travellers  used  to  glacierexpe- 
ditions,  there  is  not  the  least  necessity 
for  increasing  the  number  of  guides 
beyond  that  of  the  travellers. 

The  ('halet  of  Bricolia  contained  two 
small  rooms,  with  two  beds  in  each,  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and 
there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in 
making  that  place  the  starting  point 
for  the  pass  ;  but  the  house  was  burned 
down  in  1864.  It  has  probably  been 
rebuilt.  If  the  pass  be  taken  from 
Evolena  it  is  well  to  start  before  day- 
light, so  as  to  leave  ample  time  for  the 
pass,  even  if  the  snow  should  happen 
to  be  in  bad  order.  Some  travellers  have 
passed  from  Evolena  to  Zermatt  in  not 
more  than  10  hrs.'  actual  walking,  but 
■with  tlic  snow  in  bad  order,  others  have 


employed  13,  or  even  14  hrs.,  exclusive 
of  llnlls. 

At  the  hamlet  of  Haudores,  nearly  1 
hr.  above  Evolena,  is  the  opening  of  the 
lateral  valley  through  which  the  torrent 
from  the  Ferpecle  Glacier  descends  from 
the  SE.  to  join  the  Borgne.  A  path 
rises  along  the  NE.  side  of  the  valley, 
and  in  about  an  hour  reaches  a  point 
where  it  overlooks  the  lower  end  of 
the  glacier.  The  Glurur  de  Ferpecle, 
with  its  affluent  the  Glacier  de  Mont 
Mine,  is  the  NW.  outlet  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  snow-fields  in  the  Alps. 
The  general  form  is  that  of  an  elbow, 
being  defined  by  two  sets  of  nearly 
parallel  ridges,  which  include  several 
peaks  of  the  first  ordt-r.  To  the  S.  and 
W.  is  a  ridge,  which  extends  due  W. 
from  the  Matterhorn  through  the  Dent 
d'Herensto  the  Dents  de  Bertol{\2,A\2'), 
and  then  NNW.  through  the  Dora 
Blanche  (11,668')  and  the  Aiguille  de 
la  Za  to  the  Dents  de  Visivi  (9,506'). 
Parallel  to  this,  and  about  .*)  m.  distant 
to  the  N.  and  E.  is  the  ridge  running 
W.  from  the  Gabelhorn  (13,.363')  to 
the  Dent  Blanche  (14,318'),  and 
thence  NNW.  through  the  Grand 
Cornier  (13,022')  to  the  Couronne  de 
Breona  {\0.382').  The  space  included 
between  these  ridges  is  divided  trans- 
versely by  a  ridge  averaging  nearly 
12,000  ft.  in  height,  connecting  the 
Dent  Blanche  with  the  Dent  d'Herens, 
which  rises  about  half-way  into  the 
snow  pyramid  of  the  Tete  Blanche 
(12,304'),  the  central  point  of  this 
icy  region.  A  part  of  the  plateau 
being  higher  than  the  ridge  between 
the  Dent  d'Herens  and  the  Dents  de 
Bertol,  the  surplus  neve  is  poured  down 
to  the  S.,  forming  the  ice-fall  of  the 
Glacier  de  Zardezan  (§  18,  Rte.  G  ).  A 
ridge  extending  from  the  Tete  Blanche 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  Glacier 
de  Ferpecle  divids  it  from  the  paralh  1 
(ilacier  de  Mont  Mine. 

The  track  to  the  Col  d'Herens,  after 
passing  several  chalets,  ascends  rapidly 
to  those  of  Bricolia,  several  hundred  ft. 
above  the  rt.  bank  of  the  glacier,  3|  hrs. 
from  Evolena.     The  view  is  worth  the 
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walk  from  Evolena  for  those  who  do  not 
intend  crossing  the  pass.  From  the 
chalets  a  faintly-marked  track  mounts 
along  the  rt.  bank,  chiefly  by  the  lateral 
moraine,  till  in  50  min.  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  take  to  the  ice  opposite  to 
an  island  of  rock  rising  in  the  middle 
of  the  glacier,  called  Motta  Rotta. 
Behind  the  latter  is  the  snow  summit 
of  the  Tete  Blanche,  connected  with 
the  Dent  Blanche  by  a  ridge  called  the 
Waniljluh,  on  this  side  covei'ed  with 
snow,  but  on  the  other  sliowing  a 
precipitous  face  of  bare  rock.  The 
pass  lies  over  the  lowest  part  of  this 
ridge  a  short  way  NE.  of  the  Tete 
Blanche.  The  exact  coui'se  to  be  taken 
across  the  glacier  varies  with  the  season, 
but,  in  general,  the  best  way  lies  about 
mid-way  between  the  Motta  Rotta  and 
the  Wandfluh.  When  the  upper  neve 
is  reached  the  ascent  to  the  summit  is 
easy,  unless  there  should  be  fresh  snow 
in  the  way.  Some  grand  objects  are 
visible,  of  which  the  JMatterhorn  is 
preeminent ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  great 
heiglit,  the  Col  d'Heiens  (11,418')  does 
not  command  a  very  wide  circuit.  To 
see  the  jMonte  Rosa  chain  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  a  short  distance  to  the  1.  to 
an  eminence  in  the  ridge  of  the  Wand- 
fluh (the  Stockhorn  of  Professor  Forbes) 
about  S.'JO  ft.  above  the  actual  col,  or, 
if  time  allows,  it  is  better  still  to  ascend 
the  Tete  Blanche.  (See  §  18,  Rte.  G.) 
The  descent  on  the  E.  side  of  the  col 
is  usually  much  more  difficult  than 
the  ascent.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
Wandiluh  shows  a  bold  front  of  rock 
on  its  E.  side,  and  is  in  great  part 
guarded  at  the  base  by  a  wide  berg- 
schrund.  This  wall  is  lowest  and  least 
difficult  near  the  col,  where  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  steep  slope  of  about  100  ft., 
partly  coated  with  snow.  Caution  is 
required  for  the  descent,  which  lands 
the  traveller  on  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Zmutt  Glacier.  'I'his  is  much 
crevassed,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  is 
consumed  in  reaching  a  projecting  point 
of  rock  which  is  the  top  of  the  Stac/tje, 
a  considerable  island  dividing  the  upper 
Zmutt   glacier   iuto   two   branches,  of 


which  the  stream  between  the  Stockje 
and  the  Wandfluh  is  called  on  the 
Federal  map  Stocft  Gtet.schc?-,  and  that 
between  the  Stockje  and  the  Matter- 
horn,  Tie/enmattcn  Gletscher.  It  is  by 
the  latter  branch  that  the  descent  is 
effected,  in  great  part  along  the  steep 
rocks  of  the  Stockje.  Near  the  bottom 
it  is  usual  to  take  to  the  ice  and  then 
again  return  for  5  min.  to  the  rocks, 
until  the  difficulties  of  the  pass  are  over 
as  the  traveller  finally  gains  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Zmutt  Glacier.  This 
great  ice-stream,  highly  interesting  to 
the  geologist  from  the  varied  rocks  that 
are  found  in  its  moraines  borne  down  , 
from  the  inaccessible  ledges  of  the 
Matterhorn,  the  Dent  d'Herens,  the  \ 
Dent  Blanche,  &c.,  is  unpleasing  to  the  ! 
eye  and  tiresome  to  the  feet  from  the  ' 
extraordinary  quantity  of  debris  that  ( 
covers  its  lower  extremity,  not  merely  ( 
accumulated  in  moraines,  hut  strewn 
over  the  entire  surface.  It  is  with 
satisfaction  that  the  traveller  finally 
leaves  the  ice  on  the  rt.  bank  about 
^  hr.  above  the  end  of  the  glacier.  At 
the  Clialets  of  Staffel  one  of  the  regular 
tracks  of  the  Zeimiatt  tourist  leads  the 
traveller  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
torrent,  wh  ch  he  should  cross  opposite 
to  the  liainlei  of  Zmutt  by  a  bridge 
over  a  remarkable  chasm,  and,  if  he  has 
not  encountered  unusual  difficidties  on 
the  glacier,  he  will  in  about  li  hr.  from 
the  Staffel  Alp.  4  hrs.  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Stockje,  or  in  5  hrs.  from 
the  col,  reach  Znmatt  (§  20,  Rte.  A). 

The  traveller  is  warned  not  to  attempt 
a  short  cut  by  taking  to  the  !.  bank  of 
the  Zmutt  Glacier  in  di'scending  from 
the  Stockje,  as  this  involves  additional 
lab'iur  and  delay. 

Col  (le  Bertol  (about  11,000').  Of  the 
numerous  passes  lately  effected  across 
the  ridges  enclosing  the  glaciers  of  Fer- 
pecle,  Arolla,  and  Zardezan  (see  Rtes. 
A  and  B),  one  of  the  most  useful  is  the 
(\)1  de  Bertol,  lately  discovered  by 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Moore  and  11.  Walker. 
Having  reached  the  Col  d'Herens  from 
Zermatt,  thej'  traversed  the  snow-fields 
at   the   head  of  the  Glaciers  of  Mont 
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Bline  and  Zarrtezan  to  a  well  marked 
depression  in  the  range  of  the  Dents  de 
Bertol  (S.  of  the  point  marked  3,507' 
in  the  Federal  Map).  Descending  on 
the  W.  side  by  the  small  Glacier  de  Ber- 
tol, and  then  by  the  1.  side  of  the  steep 
ravine  throngh  which  the  torrent  falls 
to  the  Combe  de  I'Arolla,  the  new 
mountain  inn  near  the  foot  of  the  AroUa 
glacier  may  le  reached  in  9  or  10  hrs. 
from  Zermatt. 

27ie  ascent  of  the  Dent  Blanche 
(14,318')  is  an  expedition  which  can 
be  recommended  only  to  first-rate 
mountaineers.  The  first  ascent  was 
accomplished  by  Mr.  T.  S.  KenneHy, 
accompanied  by  Messrs.  W.  &  C.  Wig- 
ram,  with  J.  B.  Croz  as  guide,  and  one 
of  the  Kronigs  of  Zermatt  as  porter. 

After  reaching  the  Glacier  de 
Ferpecle  by  the  usual  rte.  from  the 
Chalets  of  BrieoUa.  whence  they  had 
started  at  3  a.m.,  they  bore  to  the  1. 
along  the  base  of  a  precipitous  rocky 
slope,  and  mounted  by  a  steep  and 
crevassed  part  of  the  ghicier  to  the 
ridge  that  stretches  towards  the  Col 
d'Herens.  The  ascent  lay  at  first  over 
loose  rocks,  and  then  up  an  ice-slope  to 
a  little  plateau  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
main  arete.  This  is  formed  of  pro- 
jeting  towers  and  pinnacles  of  rock, 
alternating  with  very  steep  slopes  of 
ice,  and  the  course  lies  sometimes  round 
the  base  of  the  rocks,  sometimes  along 
the  edge  of  the  arete.  A  rock  covered 
with  snow,  with  a  slope  of  52°,  was 
climbed  on  hands  and  knees,  and  the 
top  Wiis  found  to  consist  of  an  over- 
hanging cornice  of  snow.  The  actual 
h  ghest  point,  6  or  7  ft.  higher  than 
the  nearly  level  ridge,  overhung  too 
much  to  trust  a  man's  weight  to  it. 
The  descent  wns  found  to  be  quite  as 
difficult  as  the  iiscent,  and  10  hrs.  were 
spent  in  moimting  and  retuining  along 
the  arete.  The  whole  expedition  from 
BricoUa  and  back  again,  with  but  few 
and  short  halts,  took  16  hrs. 

The  IMatterhorn,  though  naturally 
connected  wi'h  this  Rte.,  is  more  con- 
vir-nientlv  dc.-cribed  in  connection  with 
Zermutt'and  Breuil  C^  20,  Rte.  B). 


Route  E. 

sierre    to    zerjiatt,    bv    the    vax 
d'anniviers. 

Hr.«.*  walking  Eng.  miles 
Ninuc        .        .     Ij  4 

Vissoie      .        .     li  4\ 

Ayer  .        .     I  3 

Ziiial  .        .     4  H 

6i  16 

Zinal  to  Zermatt— See  the  passes  enumerated 
below. 

Very  few  valleys  in  the  Alps  can 
boast  such  beautiful  and  varied  scenery 
as  the  Val  d'Atmivicrs  (Germ.  Ein- 
fisch  Thai),  or  offer  passes  so  singu- 
lar and  so  grand  as  those  leading  thence 
to  Zermatt.  A  good  mule-path  is  car- 
ried as  far  as  Zinal,  and  very  fair 
mountain  inns  have  been  opened  at 
that  place  and  at  St.  Luc.  A  tariff 
for  guides  has  been  established,  fi.K- 
Ing  5  fr.  as  the  ordinary  daily  pay, 
with  an  addition  of  1  Ir.  to  the  com- 
mune for  the  maintenance  of  paths. 
The  latter  is  an  unusual  charge,  but  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  a  good  deal  has  been 
done  by  the  natives  to  facilitate  the 
visits  of  strangers. 

The  Rhone  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
about  I  m.  E.  of  Sierre  (§21,  Rte.  A), 
and  then  a  char-road  to  the  rt.  leads  in 
h  hr.  to  the  opening  of  the  gorge  of 
Pontis.  through  which  the  Navisanrhc 
descends  to  join  the  Rhone.  Avoiding 
the  bridge  which  crosses  that  stream  to 
Chippis,  a  mule-path  mounts  rather 
steeply  on  the  rt.  bank  to  the  village  of 
Niouc.  There  are  few  finer  defiles  in 
the  Alps  than  that  through  which  the 
Navisanche  has  cut  iis  way  to  join  the 
Rhone.  The  ravine  is  in  some  parts 
reduced  to  a  mere  cleft,  reminding  the 
traveller  of  some  of  the  more  siriking 
scenes  in  the  gorge  of  the  Via  Ma'a  ; 
but  little  is  seen  from  the  track,  which 
lies  at  a  great  height  above  the  stream, 
and  the  new  path,  which  has  in  two  or 
three  places  been  pierced  by  a  short 
tunnel  through  the  rock,  is  far  less  pic- 
turesque, though  also  less  labo.'-ious  and 
shorter,  than  the  old  way.  The  scenery, 
even  with  this  deduction,  is  extremely 
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beautiful.  The  hamlet  of  Fang,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  fine  wahiut-trees,  is 
passed,  and  soon  after  the  spire  of  a 
church  comes  into  view.  This  belongs 
to 

Vissoie,  the  principal  village  of  the 
valley.  It  has  no  inn,  but  refreshments 
may  be  had  chez  Georges  Genoud.  Jean 
Martin, it  local  guide,  may  serve  as  porter 
on  a  glacier  excursion.  To  sec  well 
this  neighbourliood  the  traveller  should 
mount  the  steef)  E.  slope  of  the  valley  to 
St.  Luc,  where  there  is  a  very  fair  inn, 
convenient  for  several  passes  and  ex- 
cursions (Rtes.  I;ind  K).  The  stranger 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  large 
number  of  villages  and  scattered  houses 
seen  in  this  valley.  Even  more  than  ia 
the  adjoining  Val  d'Herens  the  natives 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  and  each  family  has 
a  numbcrof  dwellings,  which  sometimes 
exceeds  that  of  the  mmates.  Fires  have 
been  particularly  destructive  here;  few 
villages  have  escaped,  and  that  of  St.  Luc 
has  been  twice  consumed  within  the  last 
20  years.  Evidence  of  the  industry  of 
the  people  is  seen  in  the  unusual  number 
of  water  channels,  often  several  miles  in 
length,  by  which  the  bare  mountain- 
slopes  have  beeii  made  to  burst  into 
verdure. 

A  track  along  the  rt.  bank  leads  from 
Vissoie  to  Mission  and  Ai/er,  both  poor- 
looking  places,  the  former  opposite  the 
fork  of  the  valley  where  the  stream  from 
the  Val  de  Torrent  joins  the  main  branch 
of  the  Navisanclie.  Above  Ayer  there 
are  no  winter  dwellings,  the  numerous 
hamlets  consisting  only  of  mayeiis. 
About  1  m.  farther  the  torrent  is  crossed 
to  the  1.  bank,  and  the  track  ascends 
through  pine  forest,  returning  again  at  a 
higher  level,  where  are  several  clusters 
of  houses,  the  highest  of  which  is  called 
Zinal.  A  good  and  clean  little  moun- 
tain inn  (Hotel  Durand)  has  been  lately 
opened  here. 

Those  who  may  not  mtend  to  attempt 
any  of  the  passes  to  Zermatt  should 
not  fail  to  mount  to  the  Arpitetta  Alp, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
W.  side  of  the  Weisshorn,  with  the 
adjoining  peaks  of  the  .SchalUuiru  and 


Rothhorn,  inclosing  the  Glacier  de 
Moiiiirig,  a  scene  worthy  of  comparison 
with  that  from  the  Belvedere  above 
Macugnaga.  Farther  S.  is  the  great 
Zinal  glacier,  or  Glacier  de  Durand, 
running  up  to  the  snow-col  described  in 
the  next  lite.  The  glacier  is  said  to  be 
still  better  seen  from  the  Mont  de  la 
Lee,  on  the  opposite  or  VV.  side  of  the 
valley.  A  more  considerable  expedi- 
tion is  the  ascent  of  Lo  Besso,  a  very 
remarkable  obelisk  of  bare  rock,  rising 
from  tlie  E.  bank  of  the  glacier  too 
steeply  for  snow  to  lie  upon  it,  12,057 
ft.  in  height.  Two  attempts  to  ascend 
the  Weisshorn  along  the  N.  arete  from 
Zinal  encountered  insuperable  obsta- 
cles, and  that  beautiful  peak  is  probably 
to  be  reached  only  from  the  Schallen- 
berg  side.  (See  §  20,  Rte.  A,  Excursion 
10.) 

Of  all  the  excursions  to  be  made 
from  Zinal,  the  most  interesting  is, 
perhaps,  the  ascent  of  the  DialAons 
(11,836'),  a  very  bold  isolated  peak, 
lying  W.  of  the  head  of  the  Turtman 
Glacier,  and  NNE.  of  the  Arpitetta 
Alp.  A  notice  of  the  ascent  by  two 
English  travellers  appeared  in  the 
'Times'  of  Sept.  4,  1803.  Turning 
to  the  1.  from  the  path  to  the  Arpitella 
Alp,  they  reached  in  2\  hrs.  from 
Zinal  the  moraine  of  a  small  glacier 
descending  from  the  Diablons.  After 
traversing  this  glacier  and  a  field  of 
neve,  the  ascent  lay  alternately  over 
rocks  and  snow-slopes,  without  encoun- 
tering any  serious  difficulty,  save  just 
below  the  sumn)it,  where  the  rocks  are 
very  steep,  and  give  but  little  foot- 
hold. The  panorama  appears  to  be  of 
the  grandest  character,  and  to  include 
nearly  all  the  great  peaks  of  the  Pen- 
nine and  Bernese  Alps,  excepting  Monte 
Rosa,  wliich  is  masked  by  the  grand 
precipices  of  the  Weisshorn.  Taking 
the  exjiedition  in  a  leisurely  way,  the 
travellers  occupied  nearly  12  hrs.,  in- 
cluding halts,  in  going  from  and  re- 
turning to  Zinal.  If  liiere  were  any 
ohject  in  hurrying  amid  such  scenes,  it 
might  no  doubt  be  accomplished  in  less 
time. 
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A  very  interesting  way  to  S.  Luc  is 
described  in  Hte.  I,  and  the  passes  lead- 
ing to  St.  Niklaus  or  Griiben  arc  noticed 
in  Kte.  K. 

When  travellers  first  visited  this 
valley,  none  but  the  most  vague  and 
contradictory  notions  existed  at  Zer- 
matt  as  to  the  possibility  of  effecting  a 
passage  across  the  range  extending  from 
the  Weisshorn  to  the  Dent  Blanche, 
and  the  conmion  belief  was  that  such  a 
pass,  if  ic  were  feasible,  would  lead  into 
the  Val  d'llcrens  rather  than  the  Val 
d'Anniviers.  When  the  writer  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  latter  valley 
ran  into  tlie  heart  of  the  snowy  chain  to 
tlie  very  foot  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  it 
would  have  been  very  difhcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  a  native  of  either 
valley  who  would  have  agreed  to  ac- 
company a  stranger  in  the  attempt  to 
accomplish  a  pass  between  the  adjoining 
valleys.  Up  to  1859  two  ])asses  had 
been  discovered,  both  considered  some- 
what arduous  expeditions,  but  since  that 
date  other  pa*;ses,  still  more  laborious 
and  difficult,  have  been  achieved  by 
mountaineers. 

1.  Btj  the  Col  Durand,  or  Col  de  la 
Dent  Blanche— from  IQi  to  11^  hrs. 

The  authors  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
map  have  adopted  the  name  Glacier  de 
Durand  for  that  more  generally  known 
as  Glacier  de  Zinul.  The  decision  is 
unfortunate,  as  that  name  has  been 
applied,  in  turn,  to  several  other  glaciers 
in  this  district.  It  very  probably  has 
the  same  origin  as  the  names  Val 
d'Herens,  or  d'Erin,  Dent  de  Kong,  &c. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  Col  Durand 
has  been  given  on  that  map  to  the  pass 
at  the  head  of  tiiis  glaeier,  over  the 
ridge  connecting  the  Dent  Blanche 
with  the  Gabelhorn,  first  traversed  in 
August  1859  by  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  S. 
Mathews,  with  Jos.  Viennin,  of  Zinal, 
and  two  Clianiouiii  guides.  The  pass 
was  called  by  JMr.  W.  Mathews  Col 
de  la  Dent  Blanche,  by  which  name  it 
is  known  in  the  Val  d'Anniviers.  It  is 
best  taken  from  the  Zinal  side,  as  the 
effect  of  the  grand  view  from  the  summit 
is  enhanctd  by  the  charm  of  surprise,  i 


and  because  the  only  serious  difficulty  is 
in  crossing  the  great  crevasse  on  the 
Zinal  Glacier.  The  Col  forms  the  S. 
termination  of  that  Glacier,  being  the 
lowest  point  in  the  range  connecting 
the  Dent  Blanche  with  the  Gabelhorn 
It  is  seen  from  many  of  the  higher 
points  in  the  Val  d'Anniviers,  and  even 
from  the  village  of  St.  Luc  (Kte.  I), 
with  the  peak  of  the  Matterhorn,  here 
called  Grande  Couronne,  towering  be- 
hind it. 

A  trnck  crosses  the  torrent  a  little 
above  Zinal,  wlnre  the  glacier,  though 
near  at  hand,  is  not  visible,  as  just  be- 
low its  lower  end  the  valley  is  nearly 
closed  by  a  barrier  of  rock,  through  a 
cleft  in  which  the  stream  has  cut  its 
way.  The  track  mounts  over  this  bar- 
rier, and  keeps  along  the  W.  bank 
at  some  height  above  the  ice,  then  takes 
to  the  moraine,  and  tiie  traveller  enters 
on  the  Glacier  de  Zinal,  fully  2  hrs. 
from  Zinal.  The  lower  part  is  free 
from  difficulty,  and  the  course  taken  is 
to  cross  diagonally  to  the  foot  of  Lo 
Besso,  which  is  here  an  extremely 
grand  object.  The  traveller  is  now 
confronted  by  a  series  of  rapids,  in 
which  the  glacier  descends  from  the 
upper  basin  to  the  lower  level  hitherto 
traversed.  Early  in  the  season  tlie 
crevasses  are  not  so  formidable  but  that 
the  ascent  over  the  ice  is  still  possible, 
but  it  is  generally  necessary  to  take  to 
the  moraine  on  the  E.  bank,  just  under 
Lo  Besso.  Above  the  ice-rapids  the 
traveller  reaches  the  upper  level  of  the 
glacier,  and  finds  himself  in  the  mid.st 
of  ons  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  tlie 
Alps.  The  amphitheatre  enclosing  the 
head  of  the  Zinal  Glacier  comprises  at 
least  four  peaks,  exceeding  l.'l,000  ft. 
in  height — tiie  Rothhorn  (13,855'),  the 
Gabelhorn  (13,363'),  the  Dent  Blanche 
(14,318'),  and  the  Grand  Cornier 
(13,022') — and  the  steipness  and  prox- 
imity of  this  mighty  range  greatly 
enhance  the  effect,  which  in  its  way  is 
hardly  equalled  elsewhere.  The  tra- 
veller who  has  reached  Zinal  without 
intending  to  cross  the  range  to  Zi'rniatt 
should  not  fail  to  extend  his  excursion 
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to  this  point.  Projecting  buttresses  of 
rock  descending  from  the  above-named 
peuks  divide  the  snow-fields  into  sepa- 
rate bays;  that  leading  to  theTrift  Joch 
is  seen  to  the  1.  of  a  ridge  descending 
from  the  Gabclhorn,  while  the  main 
stream  leading  to  the  Col  de  la  Dent 
Blanche  lies  straight  before  the  travel- 
ler. His  course  is  about  due  S.  to- 
wards an  island  of  rock  which  divides 
the  upper  slope  of  the  neve  descending 
from  the  col.  Keeping  E.  of  this  rock, 
the  ascent  becomes  steep  and  laborious, 
and  sonie  distance  higher  up  the  berg- 
schrund  is  encountered,  which  is  the 
only  serious  difficulty  of  this  rte. 
This  is,  however,  except  early  in  the 
summer,  a  very  formidable  one,  as  it 
was  found  by  Messrs.  Mathews  in  the 
first  passage  of  the  Col,  Examined 
through  a  glass  by  the  writer  in  Sept. 
1853,  it  apjieared  to  extend  without  a 
bridge  right  across  the  head  of  the 
glacier,  with  a  breadth  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet.  Once  over  this  bar- 
rier the  ascent  presents  no  further 
difficulty,  and  the  summit  of  the  Col 
(11,398')  is  reached  in  6  or  6^  hrs. 
from  Zinal. 

The  view  from  the  summit  which 
bursts  suddenly  upon  the  traveller,  or, 
better  still,  some  way  lower  down  from 
the  angle  of  the  Ebihorn,  is  by  some 
excellent  judges  considered  to  be  the 
grandest  in  the  Pennine  Alps.  Right 
opposite,  the  marvellous  peak  of  the 
Matterhorn  presents  its  most  imposing 
aspect,  flanked  to  the  rt.  by  its  rival 
the  Dent  d'llercns.  To  the  1.  is  the 
mass  of  the  Monte  Ilosa  range,  some- 
what foreshortened,  and  N.  of  the 
Weissthor  rise  the  Strahlhorn  and 
Rympfischhorn.  As  comjiared  with 
the  neighbouring  pass  of  the  Trift  Joch, 
the  panorama  loses  the  remaining  peaks 
of  the  Saas  Grat,  but  the  loss  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  Matterhorn,  not 
seen  from  the  rival  pass.  The  jieaks 
surrounding  the  head  of  the  Zinal  Gla- 
cier must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  that 
of  the  Dent  Blanche,  seemingly  close 
at  hand,  though  separated  by  a  rocky 
tooth  (Pointo  dc  Zinal)  crowning  the 


ridge  which  divides  the  Schonhuhl  from 
the  Huchwdng  Glacier. 

The  descent  lies  by  the  head  of  the 
latter,  b»iaring  to  the  1.  so  as  to  gain 
the  slopes  of  the  Ebihorn  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  small  Arhe  Glacier  to 
the  E.  It  would  appear  that  the  same 
course  has  not  been  followed  by  the 
few  travellers  who  have  crossed  this 
way.  While  so  experienced  a  moun- 
taineer as  Mr.  'I'uckett  encountered 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  descent  at 
the  head  of  the  Hocliwiing  Glacier, 
Mr.  Bonney,  crossing  in  the  same  season 
from  Zerniirtt,  found  none  whatever  at 
this  side  of  the  Col.  The  latter  gives  the 
following  advice  to  those  ascending  from 
Zermatt  on  attaining  the  neve  above 
the  Ebihorn : — '  Of  the  two  apparent 
cols  visible  when  on  the  snow,  take 
the  one  to  tlie  left.  We  took  the  other 
and  found  the  descent  on  the  farther 
side  difficult.  .  .  The  view  from  the  side 
of  the  Ebihorn  just  when  the  snow  is 
reached  is  perhaps  the  finest  I  have 
seen  near  Zermatt  :  it  incluiles  every- 
thing from  the  Col  d'Erin  to  the 
Alphubel.  It  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
Hornli,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  ladies 
who  are  good  walkers.'  The  descent 
from  the  col  to  the  foot  of  the  Ebihorn 
is  made  in  2h  hrs.  It  is  possible  to 
keep  along  the  slopes  N.  of  the  Zmutt 
Glacier,  and  to  reach  Zermatt  by  the  1. 
bank  of  the  torrent ;  but  Mr.  W.  Ma- 
thews advises  travellers  to  cross  at  once 
to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  glacier,  and  then 
follow  the  usual  track  to  Zermatt  (§  18, 
Rte.  H). 

It  is  important  to  start  from  Zinal 
one  or  two  hours  before  sunrise,  as  the 
difficulties  of  the  Zinal  Glacier  are 
much  increased  when  the  sun  has 
begun  to  tell  on  the  surface. 

2.  By  the  Trifl  Joch,  or  the  Col  de 
Zitial— 10  to  12  hrs.  This  pass,  long 
reckoned  among  the  most  difficult  in  the 
Aljjs,  was  first  traversed  in  1854  by  Mr. 
R.  Fowler,  with  Arnold  Kclirli  of  Gad- 
men,  and  Igiiatz  Bicner  of  Zermatt, 
followed  in  1855  by  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
in  1857  by  Mr.  Hinchchft' (see  'Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers').     The  somewhat 
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forniidahle  difficulties  ofthe  rocks  on  the 
Zinal  silk'  liave  been  much  diminished 
by  the  aid  of  a  ladder  fixed  to  the  rock, 
and  towards  the  summit  by  an  iron 
chain  in  70  ft.  long,  which  helps  the  tra- 
veller over  the  worst  part  of  the  climb, 
when  it  is  not  cased  in  frozen  snow. 

For  ahout  3i  hrs.  the  way  from 
Zinal  is  the  same  as  that  to  the  Col  de 
la  Dent  Blanche,  when  the  traveller 
bears  to  the  1.  into  the  bay  or  recess  of 
the  glaciir  lyins;  !>•  of  the  main  buttress 
of  the  Gabilhorn.  After  climbing 
somo  steep  snow-slopes  to  the  foot  of 
the  precipices,  the  ascent  lies  up  rocks 
of  extraordinary  height  and  steepness, 
and  the  help  of  a  practised  guide  is  re- 
quired to  hit  off  the  exact  i)oints  where 
the  artificial  aid  provided  by  the  peo])le 
of  Zinal  has  relieved  the  pass  of  its  most 
formidable  difficulties.  It  is  desirable 
to  pass  as  early  as  possible  in  the  day, 
as  the  only  real  danger  is  on  the  snow- 
slopes  below  the  final  ascent,  from  frag- 
ments of  rock  that  are  loosened  when 
the  sun  begins  to  tell  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge. 

The  Trift  Joch,  or  Col  de  Zinal, 
11,614  ft.  in  height,  and  marked  by  a 
small  wooden  cross,  may  be  reached  in 
.5i  hrs.  of  fast  walking  from  Zin.il.  It 
is  a  mere  notch  in  the  ridge  between 
the  Gabelhorn  and  the  Trifthorn 
(12,2fil),  a  few  ft.  in  width,  and  so 
sharp  that  it  is  pussible  to  sit  astride 
with  one  leg  on  each  side  of  the  ridge. 
The  view  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Saas 
Urat  is  of  the  grandest  character,  and 
only  surpassed  by  those  from  the  other 
passes  here  described.  The  view  back- 
wards, where  the  rocks  seem  to  plunge 
vertically  down  towards  the  head  of  the 
Zinal  Glacier,  is  scarcely  less  striking. 
The  descent  by  a  steep  snow-slope  will 
not  appear  formidable  to  the  experienced 
mountaineer,  but  a  berg^clirund  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  upper  level  of  the 
glacier  may  sometimes  give  a  little 
trouble.  The  course  now  lies  across 
the  neve  of  the  Trift  Gletsc/ier  to  the 
base  of  a  spur  jtrojecting  from  the 
Rothhorn,  where  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  path  of  falling  blocks  of 

PAliT   I. 


ice.  From  hence  the  descent  lies  in 
part  over  the  ice,  and  partly  by  the 
moraine  of  the  Trift  Glacier.  At  the 
base  of  the  glacier  the  way  is  along  the 
stream  of  the  Triflbach,  and  it  is 
possible  to  descend  direct  to  Zermatt 
by  the  1.  side  of  the  narrow  ravine 
of  the  Trift,  or  to  find  a  rather  easier 
path  over  the  mountain  to  the  rt.  of  the 
stream. 

Several  of  the  Zermatt  guides  are 
acquainted  with  the  two  passes  above 
described,  and  in  the  Val  d'Anniviers 
Joseph  Viennin,  of  Aver,  is  an  efficient 
guide. 

?.  Bt/  the  Morning  Pass— 1 4  to  1 5  hrs. ' 
actual  walking.  An  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  dangerous  expedition,  achieved  for 
the  first  time  in  1864  by  Messrs.  A.  W. 
INIoore  and  K.  Whymper,  with  Christian 
Ahner  and  Michel  Croz.  The  Editor  is 
indebted  to  the  former  gentleman  for 
the  following  notes: — 

'  This  is  a  magnificent  pass,  but 
being  longer  and  very  much  more 
difficult  than  either  the  Trift  Joch  or 
the  Col  de  la  Dent  Blanche,  is  not 
likely  to  supersede  them  in  popular 
favour.  Taking  the  pass  from  Zinal  it 
is  advisable  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
Ari)itetta  Alp.  The  expedition  took  us 
12  hrs.'  actual  walking  from  the  highest 
chalet,  2j  hrs.  above  Zinal,  but  from 
various  causes,  we  lost  at  least  an  hour 
on  the  road.  The  chalet  is  a  solitary 
hovel  of  the  foulest  and  most  repulsive 
character,  without  any  of  the  usual  ac- 
commodation, the  herdsman  living  in 
the  same  room  as  that  in  which  the 
cheese-making  operations  are  carried 
on.  The  lower  chalets,  however,  1 J  lir. 
from  Zinal,  are  on  the  usual  scale,  and 
a  tolerable  night  might  doubtless  be 
passed  there. 

'  The  Morning  Glacier  is  fed  by  a 
great  field  of  neve,  which  lies  along 
the  base  of  the  ridge  that  circles  round 
from  the  Schallhorn,  through  the  lioth- 
horn,  to  Lo  Besso.  This  is  supported 
at  a  great  elevation  above  the  lower 
glacier  by  a  wall  of  rocks,  the  general 
direction  of  which,  speaking  roughly,  is 
East  and  West.     Between  the  W.  end 
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of  this  wall  and  Lo  Besso,  there  is  a 
wide  ooening  through  which  the  glacier 
streams  m  a  broad  iee-fall,  but  the 
space  between  its  eastern  end  and  the 
Schallhorn  is  very  contracted,  and  the 
glacier  is  on  that  side  squeezed  through 
in  a  confused  mass  of  precipitous  seracs 
and  ice-cliffs  of  the  most  impracticable 
charac .er.  The  true  Morning  Pass  lies 
at  the  head  of  this,  at  the  point  marked 
on  thfc  Federal  map  3,867  metres,  or 
12,688  ft.;  but  we  crossed  the  ridge  at 
a  slightly  higher  point,  a  very  little 
farther  south,  nearer  the  Rothhoni. 
This  is,  however,  a  mere  matter  of  deta'l, 
as  both  points  must  be  approached  liv 
the  same  route.  The  col  might  pro- 
bably be  gained  by  forcing  a  passage 
up  the  ice-fall  under  Lo  Besso,  and 
then  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the 
field  of  neve,  along  the  base  of  the 
ridge  connecting  that  peak  with  the 
Rothhorn,  which  separates  the  basin  of 
Morning  from  that  of  the  Zinal  Glacier. 
But  this  would  involve  an  immense 
detour,  and  might,  after  all,  prove  no 
less  difficult  than  the  very  direct  route 
adopted  by  us. 

'  Leaving  the  cbalet  at  5M0,  we  got  on  to 
the  Glacier  du  Weisshorn  without  diffi- 
culty in  35  min.  This  glacier  flows  from 
the  ridge  connecting  the  Weisshoin  and 
the  Schallhorn.  In  its  upper  portion  it  is 
separated  from  the  Morning  Glacier  by 
a  spur  from  the  Schallhorn,  but  lower 
down  the  two  are  united,  their  division 
being  merely  indicated  by  a  medial 
moraine.  We  crossed  it  and  the  mo- 
raine beyond,  and  so  reached  the  Mo- 
rning Glacier  at  a  point  where  the  ice 
was  smooth  and  level.  Pushing  straight 
up  the  centre  of  the  glacier  we  made 
for  the  base  of  the  ice-cliffs  below  the 
col,  intending  to  force  a  passage  up 
thcni,  but  after  scaling  a  steep  snow- 
slope  which  led  us  to  a  point  immediately 
under  the  lower  clitTs,  we  found  that 
coarse  quite  impracticable,  and  were 
compelled  to  take  to  the  rocks  of  the 
Schallhorn.  To  get  at  the  rocks  we 
had  to  pass  right  under  the  ice-cliffs, 
across  a  steep  slope  of  avalanche  de- 
bris, an  operation  which  took  some  time, 


during  the  whole  of  which  we  were 
exposed  to  great  peril.  Future  travel- 
lers are  emphatically  cautioned  not  to 
follow  our  example,  but  to  take  to  the 
rocks  as  low  down  as  possible.  At 
9.40  we  commenced  climbing  the  rocks, 
which  are  very  steeyj,  smooth,  and  diffi- 
cult; but  in  1  hr.  20  min.  we  were  able 
to  leave  them  and  get  on  the  neve — here 
a  mere  shelf  between  the  final  ridge 
and  the  top  of  the  ice-clifi's  we  had 
circumvented.  We  skirted  the  base  of 
the  final  ridge  for  40  min.,  passing  be- 
neath the  true  col,  without  turning  up 
to  it,  as  the  slope  seemed  steeper  at  that 
point  than  any  other.  But  immediately 
afterwards  we  crossed  the  bergschrund 
with  some  little  trouble,  and  ascending 
a  very  steep  wall  of  snow  or  ice  for  3.5 
min.,  gained  the  ridge  a  little  further 
south  than  the  true  col.  at  11 '50,  6^  hrs. 
from  the  chalet.  The  height  of  the 
point  at  which  we  crossed  must  be 
about  12.7.50  feet.  "We  saw  nothing  of 
the  superb  view  in  all  directions  which 
the  pass  must  commaiid,  the  weather 
being  very  unfavourable. 

'  The  descent  to  the  upper  neve  of 
the  Hohlicht  or  Schallenberg  Glacier, 
down  a  steep  but  short  slope  of  snow, 
succeeded  by  seracs  and  ice-cliffs  of 
the  most  formidable  character,  occupied 
l|  hr.,  and  was  an  operation  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Without  such  first- 
rate  ice-men  as  Aimer  and  Croz,  we 
should  have  found  it  h:ird  to  extricate 
ourselves;  but  it  is  possible  that  in  clear 
weather  many  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered might  have  been  avoided. 
The  neve  reached,  we  bore  away  to  the 
rt..  and  keeping  close  under  the  cliffs  of 
the  llothhorn,  in  45  min..  without  much 
ascent,  got  on  to  the  ridge  which  runs 
from  that  peak  to  the  Mcttelhorn,  and 
forms  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Schallenberg 
Glacier.  On  the  Schallenberg  side  very 
gentle  slopes  of  neve  extend  to  tho 
crest  of  the  ridge,  but  on  the  south  side 
a  precipice  falls  to  the  small  Rothhorn 
Glacier,  down  which  we  were  unable  to 
find  any  practicable  descent.  After 
45  min.  were  wasted  in  fruitless  search, 
we  turned  along  the  ridge  towards  tliC 
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Mettelhorn,  first  skirting  the  slopes  on 
its  north  side,  and  then  following  the 
actual  crest  until  in  45  niin.  we  de- 
scended into  a  broad  opening  in  the 
ridge,  which  is  well  seen  from  the 
Ritftl.  During  the  ])ns!-age  of  the 
ridge  the  views  in  all  directions  were 
magniticeiit,  especially  of  the  great  chain 
from  the  Strahlhorn  to  the  Matt<,'rhorn. 
The  descent  of  the  Rothhorii  Glacier 
was  perfectly  easy.  Keeping  well  to 
the  1.  we  quilted  the  ice  in  35  miii., 
and  in  35  nun.  more,  by  a  stecpish  and 
stony  gully,  reached  the  ''gazon"  at  the 
foot  of  tiie  Trift  Glaeiir,  whence  we 
descended  to  Zerniatt  in  1  hr.  40  min. 
by  the  usual  path  along  the  left  side  of 
the  gorge  of  the  Triftbaeh.  Time  from 
the  col,  6^  hrs.,  includmg  nearly  an 
hour  lost.  It  would  have  been  quite 
p  issible  to  descend  through  the  lower 
ice-fall  of  the  Schallenherg  Glacier,  to 
Randa  atid  so  reach  Zennatt,  but  the 
i-oute  adopted  by  us  ii  more  direct,  pro- 
bably less  laborious,  and  certainly  nmch 
more  interesting. 

'  I  think  that  the  pass  above  described 
might  be  taken  from  Zennatt,  but 
minute  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  the  Zinal  side  would  be  re- 
quired.'—[A.  W.  jr.] 

4.  By  the  Scliallen  Jock.  This  arduous 
pass,  only  less  difficult  than  that  just 
described,  lies  over  the  depression  be- 
tween the  Sciiallhorn  and  the  Weiss- 
horn.  It  was  first  traversed  in  1864  by 
IMessrs.  Hornby  and  Philpott,  with 
Christian  Aimer  and  Christian  Lauener. 
The  following  note  is  extracted  from 
the  'Alpine  Journal ' : — 

•We  left  Zinal  at  3  a.m.,  passed  the 
Arpitetta  Alp,  and  made  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  Weisshorn  Glacier  to 
the  rocks.  Leaving  these  on  our  left. 
wc  ascended  the  very  steep  and  hard 
snow  and  ice  slopes  which  lead  to  the 
col  marked  on  the  Federal  map  3,751 
metres,  or  1 2,336  ft.  We  did  not  re.nch 
it  till  12,  Ahner  having  hard  work  with 
the  axe  all  the  way.  The  glacier  on 
the  other  side  is  almost  a  continuous 
jce-fall,  and  heavy  falling  snow  made  it 
difficult  to  find  a  route.     The  descent 
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must  be  made  towards  the  right  bank 
of  thu  glacier,  bearing  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  Hohlicht  Glacier,  thence  by 
the  Sciiallenbach  and  Schallen  Alp  to 
Kanda,  which  we  reached  at  5.' — 
[J.  J.  H.] 

The  ascent  of  the  Rothhorn  (13,855') 
was  effected  for  the  first  time  in  1864 
by  Messrs.  L.  Ste])hen  and  Grove,  with 
Mcli-hior  and  Jiicob  Anderegg  by  the 
S.  side  of  the  ridge  connecting  it  with 
Lo  Besso.  From  the  lively  account 
given  by  IMr.  Stc))htn  in  the  '  Aljiine 
Journal,'  it  would  appear  that  the 
climb  is  perilously  steep. 


Route   F. 
evolena  to  vissoie,  by  the  val  de 

TOItRENT. 

The  western  branch  of  the  Val 
d'Anniviers,  which  joins  the  Zinal 
branch  about  1  hr.  S.  of  Vissoie,  is 
called  Val  de  Turrent  (Germ.  Torrent- 
thai').  This  is  connected  with  the  Val 
d'liercns  by  four  different  passes,  one 
of  wliich  only  is  known  to  the  Editor. 
They  are  all  of  about  tiie  same  height, 
and  probably  equally  free  from  diffi- 
culty. 

The  pass  described  in  Rte.  H,  under 
the  name  of  Col  de  Moiry,  might 
be  taken  from  Evolena  to  Vissoie,  but 
is  more  suited  to  the  traveller  bound  to 
Zinal. 

1.  Col  de  Breona  (9,574').  This  is 
the  southernmost  of  the  above-men- 
tioned passes,  and  is  quite  easy  of  access 
on  the  Evolena  side,  the  way  being  bv 
tlie  Breona  Alp.  On  the  opposite  side 
the  way  is  rough  and  rather  steep,  till 
the  traveller  reaches  the  lower  and 
unbroken  portion  of  the  Glacier  de 
Moiry,  -which  comes  to  an  end  about 
if  hr.  above  the  chalets  at  the  foot  the 
Col  de  Torrent  (see  below). 

2.  Col  du  Cliulel,  or  du  Zate  (9,433'). 
This  is  said  to  be  the  steepest  of  the 
passes  here  named,  and  not  to  command 
any  distant  view. 
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3.  Col  de  Torrent  (9,593').  This  is 
the  pass  usually  taken  by  the  people  of 
Evolena.  It  is  free  from  difficulty,  but 
scarcely  fit  for  laden  mules. 

'Leaving  Evolena,  pass  eastwards  up 
the  mountain  slopes,  and  to  the  S.  of 
Wont  Colaire,  towards  a  gap  in  the 
ridge  dividing  the  Val  d'Hercns  from 
the  Val  de  Moiry  or  de  Torrent.  In 
3  hrs.  the  top  of  the  slopes  is  gained, 
and  ^  hr.  more  takes  the  mountaineer 
up  the  last  ascent,  a  stiff  rise  over  flat 
rocks  intermingled  with  snow  patches 
and  shale  banks,  to  the  Col  de  Torrent. 
A  rude  cross  in  the  gap  marks  the 
Col.  The  chain  falls  away  to  the 
north,  but  rises  again  to  a  higher  ele- 
vation called  the  Sasseneire.  Look- 
ing back  westward  the  view  displays 
the  range  fiom  the  Mont  Collon 
to  the  Pigne  d'AroUa  and  the  Mont 
rieiireur,  with  the  Grand  Conihin  and 
the  Velan  in  the  distance.  The  view 
eastward  is  not  so  fine,  but,  below  the 
Col,  a  little  snow-fed  lake  forms  a 
pleasing  object  in  the  wild  scenery 
around,  the  snow  on  this  side  being 
more  abundant  than  on  the  Evolena 
side.  The  descent  to  the  lake  is  made 
in  1 .5  min.  by  a  well  marked  track.  De- 
seendini;  the  slopes  beyond,  still  east- 
wards, the  route  lies  among  groups  of 
fantastically  shaped  rocks.  These  are 
at  times  surmounted  by  little  heaj)s  of 
stones  piled  up  to  serve  as  guide- 
posts.  Ultimately  a  mountain  stream 
is  reached,  along  which  a  path  leads  in 
H  hr.  from  the  lake  down  to  the  Val 
de  Torrent.  The  glacer  at  its  head 
is  not  seen,  and  the  scenery  reminds 
the  traveller  of  a  Highland  strath.' — 
[F.  W.  J.]  From  the  chalets  at  ihe 
toot  of  the  descent  a  mule-path  leads  in 
about  2  hrs.  to  Cremem,  the  only  village 
in  this  branch  of  the  valley.  The  tra- 
veller bound  ffr  Zinal  or  St.  Luc 
should  turn  to  the  rt.,  crossing  Ijoth 
streams  al)0ve  the  junction,  and  gain- 
ing the  main  track  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  valley  at  Mission  (Rte.  £).  To 
reach  Vissoie  and  Sierre  he  should 
keep  from  Creini  iiz  along  the  1.  bank 
of    the    JSiivisanche    till    opjiusito     to 


Viftsoie  (Rte.  E),  1:1  hr.  from  Creniens, 
or  8  hrs.  from  Evolena  by  this  rte. 

Leontodon  Taraxaci  is  found  in  abun- 
ance  near  tiie  summit  of  this  pass. 

4.  Pas  de  Loiia  (8,926').  This  is 
said  to  be  an  easy  pass,  traversed  l)y 
a  good  mule-path.  It  leads,  in  6  hrs. 
from  Eison,  about  1^^  hr.  below  Evo- 
lena, to  the  Val  de  Torrent,  about  |  hr. 
above  Cremenz.  The  pass  lies  between 
the  Sasseneire  (10,692')  and  the  Bee  de 
Bossons  (10,368').  Both  are  said  to  be 
accessible,  and  the  Litter,  though  some- 
what lower,  is  probably  better  situated 
for  a  panoramic  view  of  the  ranges 
enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 


Route    G. 
zinal   to   evolena,  by    the   col   do 

GliAND     COUNIER. 

Since  the  advantages  of  Zinal  as 
alpine  head-quarters  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  mountaineers,  new  passes  to 
connect  it  with  the  neighbouring  valleys 
have  been  attempted  in  various  direc- 
tions. One  of  the  most  useful  is  the  Cof 
dii  Grand  Cornier,  crossing  the  ridge 
connecting  the  Dent  Blanche  with  ih« 
Grand  Cornier,  traversed  for  the  first 
time  in  1864  by  Messrs.  Hornby  and 
Philpott,  with  Christian  Lauencr  and 
Joseph  Vicnnin  of  Aver.  The  follow- 
ing note  appears  in  the  '  Alpine  Jour- 
nal': — 

'  We  left  Zinal  at  2-15  A.M.,  went  up 
the  Zinal  Glacier  until  opposite  the  line 
of  soracs  which  stretch  from  the  Dent 
Blanche  to  the  Grand  Cornier.  We 
found  a  good  but  steep  passage  through 
these  near  the  cliffs  of  the  Dent  Blanche, 
and  crossing  a  kvel  plateau,  reached 
the  foot  of  a  wall  of  rock  joining  the 
two  peaks,  well  marked  on  tiie  Federal 
map.  There  is  a  central  snow  couloir 
not  unlike  tlie  Straideck  wall  ;  but  the 
rocks  on  the  rt.  are  easy  to  climb. 
At  10  a.  m.  we  reached  the  col.  Bearing 
to  the  rt ,  wo  descended  by  easy  snow- 
slopes  to  the  alp  above  Aliricolla,  and 
reached  Evolena  at  230  p.m.' — [J.  J.  11. ] 
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In  1855  Mr.  Whymper,  with  C.  Ai- 
mer, M.  Croz,  and  F.  Bicner  ascended 
the  Grand  Cornier  (13,022')  in  3A  hrs. 
from  the  plateau  on  the  Zinal  side  of 
the  Col.  The  last  300  ft.  were  very 
dilficult. 


EODTE    H. 

EVOLENA     TO     ZINAL.  BY     THE     VAr>    DE 
TORRENT. 

The  most  direct  course  from  Evolcna 
to  Zinal  is  i)y  the  pass  noticed  in  the 
last  Rte.;  but  the  easier  way,  though  it 
involves  the  passable  of  two  cols,  crosses 
the  upper  part  of  the  Val  de  Torrent. 

The  head  of  the  Val  de  Torrent  is 
closed  by  a  considerable  glacier,  called 
Gl.  de  Moiry,  or  Gl.  de  Torrent,  formed 
in  tiie  acute  angle  between  two  ridires 
that  diverge  from  the  Grand  Cornier. 
One  of  these  divides  the  Val  d'llerens 
from  the  Val  de  Torrent ;  the  other, 
running  due  N.  to  the  Corne  de  Sore- 
bois,  forms  the  separation  between  the 
Zinal  and  Torrent  branches  of  the  Val 
d'Anniviers.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Glacier  is  easy  and  unbroken;  its  middle 
portion  is  an  ice-fall  of  grand  dimen- 
sions, found  to  be  impassable  by  ]\Ir. 
Moore  and  Christian  Aimer, 

1.  By  the  Col  de  Sorebois.  Nearly 
10  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts. 

The  first  part  of  this  route  involves 
the  crossing  of  some  one  of  the  tiiree 
passes  first  named  in  Rte.  F,  the  most 
trequented  being  the  Col  de  Torrent. 

Having  reached  the  chalet  at  the 
junction  of  the  brook  from  that  pass  with 
the  main  stream  of  the  Val  de  Torrent, 
the  traveller  crosses  the  latter  stream, 
passing  a  deserted  hut,  and  ascends 
rather  N.  of  E.  towards  the  Col.  'The 
last  ascent  is  steep,  amongst  rocks  and 
snow-patches,  but  a  little  more  to  the 
N.  a  mule-path  has  been  recently  made 
which  will  prove  less  fatiguing.  The 
summit  of  the  Col  may  be  reached  in  2 
hrs.  from  the  ViiUey,  and  is  9,259  ft  high. 
The  view  back  is  cotjfined  by  the  higher 
elevation  of  the  Torrent  chain,  but 
eastwards,  towards  the  Weisshorn  and 


the  range  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Val 
d'Anniviers,  it  is  more  interesting. 
After  descending  from  the  Col,  strike 
away  to  the  1.  or  N.  of  the  stream, 
and  in  ^  hr.  a  considerable  cattle-alp  is 
reached.  The  descent  thence  to  Zinal 
is  very  steep,  and  ditHculty  may  bo 
found  in  getting  down  the  clitF  to  tho 
forest  below,  if,  in  ignorance  of  the 
puss,  precise  directions  are  not  obtained 
at  the  chalet.  Zinal  will  be  reached 
in  I^  hr.  from  the  chalet.'— [F.  W.  J.] 
2.  By  the  Col  de  Moiry.  In  1864  a 
pass,  suggested  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  was  effected  for  the  first  time 
by  Messrs.  Hornby  and  Piiilpott,  with 
Christian  Laucner  and  Joseph  Viennin. 
It  leads  from  Evolena  to  the  upper  neve 
of  llie  Moiry  Glacier.  The  Col  or  de- 
pression by  wliiih  they  crossed  from 
that  glacier  to  the  slopes  above  that  of 
Zinal  is  locally  known  as  Col  de  la  Lex 
(10,492'?).  The  following  note  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  'Alpine  Journal": — 
'  Turning  to  the  1.  about  ^  hr.  below 
AbricoUa,  we  ascended  a  steep  alp  to 
a  small  glacier.  Crossing  tliis,  we  went 
up  steep  rocks  till,  at  a  spot  a  little  S. 
of  the  point  marked  3,570  on  the  Federal 
maj),  we  looked  down  a  very  steep  cliff 
of  crumbling  rocks  on  to  the  Glacier 
de  Moiry.  Descending  this  cliff  with 
some  little  difficulty  and  danger  from 
falling  stones,  we  crossed  the  glacier 
above  the  great  ice  fall  to  a  col  marked 
3,195  on  the  Federal  map,  just  under 
the  Pigne  de  la  Lex  Thence  we  de- 
scended by  steep  rock,  shale  and  snow, 
to  the  Alp  de  la  Lex,  reaching  Zinal  at 
3-15.'— [J.  J.  H.] 


Route  L 

VISSOIE    to    TDRTMAN,    OU    to    GRiJBEN, 
IN    THE    TURTMAN     THAL. 

The  Turtman  Thai,  which  opens  into 
the  valley  of  the  llhcuie  at  tlie  little 
town  of  that  name,  well  deserves  a  visit 
from  any  traveller  exploring  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Occupied  by  forest,  and 
rock,  and  mountain  pastures,  it  contains 
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no  permanent  habitations.  The  numer- 
ous hamlets  which  are  laid  down  on 
maps,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  moun- 
tains enclosing  the  valley,  all  consist  of 
mai/ens,  closid  in  winter,  when  the 
people  descend  to  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  and  in  summer  when  they  are 
engaged  in  the  higher  pastures.  A 
little  inn  is,  however,  now  open  at  Grii- 
ben  during  the  summer,  and  travellers 
will  no  longer  be  forced  to  pass  the 
night  there  without  food  or  shelter,  as 
happened  to  the  writer  in  August  1845. 

From  Vissoie  a  path  mounts  the  steep 
E.  slope  of  the  valhy  to  St.  Luc  (5,4.53'), 
where  a  good  little  inn  (Hotel  de  Bella 
Tola)  has  been  lately  opened.  This 
village  has  risen  again  after  being  burnt 
to  the  ground  in  1844,  and  again  in 
1858.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley,  extending  beyond  the  Col  Du- 
rand  to  the  peak  of  the  Matterhorn.  It 
is  reached  from  Sierre  by  a  direct  path 
turning  off  to  the  1.  from  that  leading 
to  Vissoie. 

[Another  interesting  route  by  which 
St.  Luc  may  be  approached  from  the 
valley  of  the  Klione,  is  by  a  torrent 
which  joins  that  river  opposite  the  town 
of  Leuk  (Loeche),  and  leads  up  to  the 
Illsee,  a  little  lake  lying  under  the  Ill- 
horn  (8,939'),  which  is  said  to  command 
a  fine  view.  In  this  mountain  there  s 
an  extraordinary  funnel-shajied  cavity, 
about  1,500  ft.  deep,  called  the  jil- 
y I  alien.  The  ridge  or  arete  enclosing 
it  on  the  side  of  the  Rhone  valley  is 
too  narrow  and  crumbling  to  be  tra- 
versed, but  is  well  seen  from  several 
points  near  the  jiath  leading  from  Sus- 
ten  to  St.  Luc.  This  lies  in  great  part 
through  pine  I'orests,  and  is  practicable 
for  mules.  It  mounts  along  the  torrent 
from  the  Illsee,  passing  a  chalet  near 
the  lake,  and  then  ascends  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  S.  edge  of  the  111- 
graben.  To  gain  a  view  of  it  the 
traveller  must  turn  to  the  rt.  from  the 
jiath.  This  finally  reaches  a  col  be- 
tween the  Ulhorn  and  the  Schwarz- 
hurn.  The  descent  to  St.  Luc  is  easily 
made  in  les?i  than  2  hrs.,  in  the  latter 
pan  of  the  way  striking  into  a  cart- 


track  that  leads  from  Chandolin  to  St. 
Luc] 

Since  a  comfortable  inn  has  been 
opened  there,  St.  Luc  has  become  an 
attractive  spot  to  mountaineers.  The 
landlord  is  a  good  mountaineer,  who 
in  1862  made  a  very  bold  though  un- 
successful attempt  at  the  ascent  of  the 
Weisshorn.  Under  his  guidance  a  very 
interesting  walk  may  be  made  from 
here  to  Zinal  along  the  range  separat- 
ing the  Turtman  Thai  from"  the  Val 
d'Anniviers.  Keeping  to  the  W.  side 
of  the  Tounot,  the  track  of  the  Pas  de 
la  Forcletta  is  traversed  at  right  angles, 
and  thrn  the  way  lies  by  a  small  gla- 
cier descending  from  the  peak  of  the 
Diablons.  A  glorious  view  of  the 
Weisshorn  and  the  Turtman  Glacier  is 
now  gained,  and  the  descent  to  Zinal 
by  the  Arpitetta  Alp  (Rte.  E)  lies 
through  Alpine  scenery  of  the  grandest 
character. 

The  chief  object  of  most  visitors  to 
St.  Luc  is  the  ascent  of  the  Bella  Tola 
(10,138'),  an  expedition  easily  made  by 
ladies.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  all  the  detached  summits  lying 
between  the  great  ranges  of  the  Pennine 
and  Bernese  Alps  command  panoramic 
views  that  amply  reward  an  ascent, 
when  made  with  favourable  weather. 
That  of  the  Bella  Tola  is  now  one  of 
the  most  easily  accessible,  as  the  vil- 
lagers have  made  a  mule -track,  by 
wliich  the  summit  is  reached  in  3^ hrs. 

The  most  direct  way  from  St.  Luc 
to  the  Turtman  Thai  is  by  the  Pas  du 
Boeuf  {'i.XhA'),  a  pass  lying  S.  of  the 
Bella  Tola  and  the  adjoining  summit 
of  the  Borterhorn  (9,745').  The  descent 
on  the  E.  side  lies  through  the  lateral 
glen  called  Borterlhal,  passing  the 
Chalets  of  Pletschen.  The  mule-track 
between  Turtman  and  Z'meiden  is 
reached  in  5  hrs.  from  St.  Luc.  The 
descent  to  Turtman  is  in  great 
part  through  a  vast  pine-forest  wl)ieh 
once  covered  the  entire  middle  region 
of  the  valley  ;  but  of  late  year.-* 
the  axe  has  made  extensive  clearings. 
The  track  lies  along  the  1.  bank,  and 
on  approaching  the  valley  of  ihe  Rhone 
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descends  rather  steeply  above  tlic  gorge 
in  which  the  waterfall  (§  21,  Hte.  A) 
remains  concealed  from  the  traveller 
taking  this  route.  lu  about  7i  hrs. 
from  St.  Luc  the  traveller  reaches 
Turtman. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  following 
this  or  the  next  route,  the  travelK-r 
leives  a  popuhition  speaking  a  jiatois 
allied  to  modem  French  to  enter 
amongst  a  people  speaking  the  German 
dialect  of  the  up|>er  Valais.  Some  writers 
have  found,  or  fancied,  the  existence  of 
marked  local  peculiarities  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Turtiuanthal.  It  i-i,  to  say  the 
least,  hJL'hly  improbable  that  a  people 
not  is'lated,  but  spending  more  than 
half  the  year  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Rhone, 
should  maintain  such  a  barrier  between 
themselves  and  their  neigli hours.  The 
valley  has,  properly  speaking,  no  in- 
habitants. Certain  villagers  of  the 
main  valley  owning  the  woods  and 
pastures  resort  to  the  mountains  during 
the  summer.  The  greater  part  descend 
annually  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
60  early  as  the  8th  September. 

Another  route  from  St.  Luc  is  by  the 
Z'meiden  Pass,  which  leads  directly  in 
less  than  5  hrs.  to  Griiben,  the  only 
halting-place  in  the  Turtman  Thai. 

Ascending  from  St.  Luc  the  traveller 
reaches  a  point  from  whence  he  may 
take  a  last  view  of  the  beautiful  Val 
d'Anniviers,  and  then  mounts  by  a 
gentle  slope  towards  the  Touno^  (9,921'), 
a  bold  pinnacle  of  quartzite,  on  the  1. 
shoulder  of  which  lies  the  Z'meiden 
Pass.  In  approaching  the  Col  an 
e.xtraordinary  scene  of  desolation  is 
passed  on  the  rt.  Some  huge  mass  of 
mountain  seems  to  have  fallen  and 
covered  the  slopes  with  its  ruins,  and 
similar  masses,  not  on  quite  so  vast  a 
scale,  have  covered  the  basin  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  pass.  The  botanist  may 
gather  Woodsia  Hyperborea  and  some 
other  rare  plants  on  the  rocks  near  the 
summit.  [A  peak  N.  of  the  Col, 
reached  in  ^  hr.,  commands  a  fine 
panoramic  view.]  A  wild  basin  strewn 
with  fragments  of  rock  is  now  traversed, 
and   further   peaks   come   successively 


into  view  until,  on  approaching  the 
verge  of  the  steep  descent  into  the 
Turtman  Thai,  near  some  hovels  where 
herdsmen  resort  during  the  height  of 
summer,  a  very  grand  view  of  the  head 
of  the  valley  opens  befire  the  traveller. 
The  great  Glacier  of  Turtman  is  seen 
backed  by  the  J5n;r/iorn  (11,919')  and 
the.  Briinegghorn  (12.61S'j.  The  tra- 
veller bound  for  Turtman  may  descend 
diagonally  along  the  W.  slope  of  the 
valley,  but  othi-rwise  he  must  take  a  more 
direct  path  leading  in  less  than  5  hrs. 
from  St.  Luc  to  Z'meiden  (6,010')  a 
group  of  inayens,  adjoining  which  is 
another  group  called  Griiben,  where  a 
little  inn  has  been  lately  opened  which 
affords  facilities  for  exploring  this  wild 
valley.  Linnaa  burvalis  has  been  found 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

'  The  inn  at  Griiben  is  small,  but 
good  and  clean  ;  the  landlord  is  a  good 
cook  and  a  trustworthy  guide.' — [R. 
S.  W.]  Among  many  excursions  the 
ascent  of  the  Zehnte.nhorn  (10,522')  of 
the  Federal  Map  (locally  called  Sch  warz- 
horn),  may  be  reeommended  for  its 
grand  panorama  (see  Rte.  K).  An- 
otiier  excursion  is  that  to  the  Turtman 
Glacier,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  1^ 
hr.  from  the  inn  reached,  by  a  faintly- 
u>.irked  path  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
torrent.  On  approaching  the  glacier  a 
remarkable  cascade  is  seen  to  fall  into 
a  chasm  in  the  ice.  The  easiest  way 
to  get  upon  the  glacier  is  to  follow  for 
aboutf  hr.  the  moraine  on  the  rt.  bank. 

In  going  from  Griiben  to  Zinal  by  the 
Z'meiden  Pass,  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
scend to  St.  Luc.  After  crossing  the  Col 
the  traveller  should  keep  to  the  S.  side 
of  the  glen,  cross  the  entrance  of  another 
broad  glen,  leading  up  towards  the 
Tounot,  and  follow  a  path  that  winds 
round  the  mountain  slope  above  the 
main  valley.  Well  traced  through  the 
pine-forest,  this  dies  out  when  the  way 
lies  over  pastures,  but  it  reappears  and 
leads  the  traveller  direct  to  Ayer. 

There  is  another  passage  from  Grii- 
ben to  Zinal  more  dinct  than  the 
Z'meiden  Pas-,  called  Pas  de  la  Furcletta 
(9,810'?). 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Moore  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  'Alpine  Journal.' 
He  took  the  path  by  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  torrent,  and  the  E.  moraine  of  the 
Turtnian  Glacier,  then  crossing  the 
glacier  to  gain  its  !.  bank,  but  after- 
wards ascertained  that  it  is  a  shorter 
course  to  keep  all  the  way  by  the  1. 
bank  without  touching  the  ice.  After 
rounding  a  spur  from  the  Diablons,  Mr. 
Moore  reached,  in  less  than  .3  hrs.,  'the 
entrance  of  an  extensive  upland  glen 
covered  with  snow,  which  stretches  up- 
wards to  the  ridge  running  N.  from  the 
Diablons,  and  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  valleys  of  Turtnian  and 
Anniviers.'  This  is  a  jagged  range  of 
rocky  points,  with  several  gaps,  of 
which  that  nearest  to  the  Diablons  was 
selected.  The  view  was  unexpectedly 
grand,  much  resembling  that  from  thi; 
Bella  Tola,  except  that  tlie  Weisshorii 
is  much  nearer  to  the  spectator.  The 
descent  on  the  W.  side  is  by  a  glen 
similar  to  that  on  the  Turtman  side, 
and  is  free  from  difficulty;  but  at  lirst 
without  any  trace  of  path.  After 
reaching  a  cattle-alp  it  is  better  to  de- 
scend directly  into  the  valley,  lietween 
Ayer  and  Zinal,  than  to  attempt  to 
shorten  the  way  by  bearing  to  the  1. 
through  the  forest.  It  is  possible  to 
keep  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Diablons 
(Rte.  E),  and  reach  the  Arpitetta  Alp 
by  a  small  glacier  descending  from  that 
peak.  If  it  were  possible  to  take  the 
Diablons  on  the  way  from  Griiben  to 
Zinal,  the  excursion  miglit  rank  among 
lirst-class  expeditions,  but  the  ascent 
from  the  N.  side  seems  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult. 

In  1864  Mr.  Heathcote,  with  Moritz 
Andermatten,  ascended  the  K.  branch 
of  the  Turtman  Glacier,  climbed  over 
the  dividing  ridge,  crossed  the  plateau 
between  the  upper  and  lower  ice-falls  of 
the  W.  branch,  and  climbed  under  the 
clitfs  of  the  Diablons  to  a  col  between 
that  peak  and  the  Weisshorn.  This, 
which  was  reached  in  7  hrs.,  he  lias 
called  Col  lies  Diablons,  The  descent 
to  Zinal  is  easy. 


Route  K. 
guijben  to  st.  niklaus,  or  to  randa. 

From  the  sequestered  valley  of  Turt- 
man the  mountaineer  may  choose  be- 
tween several  routes  leading  to  the 
frequented  road  to  Zermatt.  The  passes 
leading  to  St.  Niklaus  are  easy  ;  those 
to  Randa  are  decidedly  difficult,  and  fit 
only  for  trained  mountaineers. 

A  mule-track  has  lately  been  carried 
over  the  Auystbord  Pass  (9,515'),  a  de- 
pression due  E.  of  Griiben,  between  the 
Zehntenhorn  (10,522')  and  the  Stein- 
thalhorn  (10,463').  It  winds  up  a  steep 
and  nearly  uniform  slope,  passing  the 
chalets  of  the  Griiben  Alp,  and  in  about 
3  hrs.  of  easy  walking  the  traveller 
reaches  the  summit.  If  bound  for 
Stalden  he  should  descend  nearly  due 
E.  through  the  Augstbordthal,  and  join 
the  ordinary  track  (§  20,  Rte.  A)  about 
h;ilf-way  between  that  place  and  St. 
Niklaus.  To  reach  the  latter  village 
he  follows  a  track  that  winds  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  and 
finally  reaches  the  chalets  of  the  Jung 
Alp  overlooking  St.  Niklaus. 

A  rather  more  direct,  but  much 
rougher  way  to  St.  Niklaus,  is  by  the 
Jung  Joch  (about  9,50o').  a  rarely-used 
pass.  The  ascent  to  it  from  Griiben  is 
ijy  a  steep,  pathless  slope.  The  actual 
pass  is  one  of  the  notches  in  a  jagged 
ridge,  which  on  the  E.  overlooks  a 
wilderness  of  huge  blocks  mingled  with 
snow,  the  resort  of  ptarmi^'an  and 
chamois.  By  climbing  a  point  to  the 
rt.  of  the  Col,  a  wide  view  is  gained 
over  the  ranges  to  the  W.  extending  to 
Mont  Blanc.  The  descent  is  very 
rough,  until  the  traveller  enters  a  wild 
upland  glen  called  Jung  'I'lial,  which 
leads  to  the  chapel  and  chalets  oi  Jung. 
Here  the  traveller  gains  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  IMiscliabelhorner,  crowned 
by  the  Doni,  with  the  ran^e  of  the 
Lyskamm  and  Breithorn.  Bearing  to 
the  rt,  a  long  descent,  in  part  along 
ledges  of  rock,  leads  the  traveller  down 
into  the  valley,  taki.ig  C  hrs.  from 
Z'meiden  to  St  Niklaus  (§  20,  Rte   A). 

Tlie  traveller  who  can  spare  about 
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Ih  hr.  for  the  dc'tonr,  may  niiu-h  in- 
crease the  interest  of  the  Aiigsthord 
Pass  by  ascending  thence  to  the  Zelin- 
tenhorn  (1(),5-J2').  N.  of  the  pass. 

A  nioie  arduous,  but  more  direct, 
way  to  H.inda  and  Zcruiatt  is  by  the 
Uruiieijg  Jocli,  iinnicdiately  N.  of  the 
Biunei/ijlwrn  (^1-2.GIS').  Tiiis  is  appa- 
rently at  ihe  point  marked  in  tlie 
Federal  map  3,38;3  metres,  or  11,099  ft. 
It  connects  the  head  of  the  E.  branch 
of  the  Turtman  Glacier  with  the  Ahherg 
Glacier,  the  lower  end  of  which  over- 
looks Herhrigen  in  the  valley  of  bt. 
Niklaus.  This  pass  was  reached  from 
Zinal  in  1864  by  Messrs.  Hornby  and 
Pliilpott,  paasinj;  the  chalets  of  Tracuit, 
and  keepinj^  near  to  the  ridj^e  at  the 
head  of  the  Turtman  Glacier.  After 
descending'  a  little  to  round  a  s])ur 
from  the  Weis-horn,  they  reached  the 
Bruneyy  Joc'h  in  65  hrs.  from  Zinal. 
Nearly  the  same  course  was  followed 
in  1863  by  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  with 
Matthiius  Zuni  Taugwald,  but  he  seems 
to  have  encountered  more  serious  diffi- 
culties. 

A  more  difficult  and  even  dangerous 
pa--s  was  traversed  in  1864  by  Messrs. 
Moore,  Morshead,  and  Gaskell,  with 
Christian  Aimer  and  Peter  Perm.  The 
Col,  which  has  been  called  Bies  Joch, 
lies  S\V.  of  the  Brunegghorn,  and  con- 
nects the  Bies  Glacier  with  the  head  of 
the  Turtman  Glacier.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  course  taken  by  these  travellers 
in  descending  to  Griiben  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  from  the  Brunegg  Joch, 
and  that  the  dithculiies  are  all  on  the 
side  of  the  Bies  Glacier.  The  pass  was 
etfected  for  the  first  time  in  1862  by 
two  French  travellers,  with  Franz 
Andermatten,  but  they  seem  to  have 
taken  a  less  direct  course  on  the  llanda 
side. 

'  Leaving  Randa  at  3'5  am.  we 
crossed  the  Visp,  and  ascended  for  2 
hrs.  by  a  steep  and  rough  sheep-track 
uj)  the  gorge  of  the  Bies  Baeh,  anil  the 
rocks  on  its  1.  bank,  until  we  reached 
the  scanty  pastures  above  the  lower 
hue  of  cliffs.  An  excursion  as  far  as 
this  point  is  recommended  for  the  noble 


and  perfect  panorama  of  the  Miscliabel 
range  which  it  commands,  and  the  near 
view  of  the  end  of  the  Biis  Glacier 
which  is  obtained  en  route,  ilounting 
by  the  slojjcs  ot  rock  and  shale  above 
for  I  hr.  22  min.  we  then  took  to  the 
Glacier  considerably  above  its  termina- 
tion. The  cirque  of  neve  which  feeds 
the  Bies  Glacier  is  quite  invisible  from 
the  valley.  It  is,  however,  of  great 
extent,  and  is  sujiported  on  the  E.  by 
a  line  of  tremendous  clitis,  throii^jh  a 
comparatively  narrow  opening  in  which 
the  glacier  proper  finds  its  way  towards 
the  valley.  The  natural  resuit  of  this 
arrangement,  combined  with  the  great 
steepness  of  the  ground,  is,  that  from 
top  to  bottom  the  glacier  is  a  continuous 
ice-fall  (jf  a  more  than  usually  broken 
character. 

'  We  made  for  the  centre  of  the  glacier, 
exposed  to  a  fire  of  stones  from  above, 
and  ascended  it  for  45  min.,  when 
finding  that  at  every  step  it  became 
steeper  and  more  difficult,  it  was  thought 
preferable  to  attempt  to  reach  the  neve 
by  scaling  the  rocks  supporting  it  on 
the  left  side  of  the  glacier.  To  get  at 
the  base  of  these  rocks  we  had  to  tra- 
verse a  slope  of  avalanche  debris,  at  the 
base  of  a  precipice  crowned  by  ice-cliffs. 
We  passed  in  safety,  but  only  escaped 
two  tremendous  falls,  right  across  our 
path,  by  less  than  two  minutes.  The 
rocks  themselves  proved  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  without  Aimer  we  pro- 
bably should  not  have  accomplished  the 
ascent.  We  kept  throughout  as  close  as 
possible  to,  though  out  of  sight  of,  the 
glacier,  and  after  an  exciting  scramble 
of  2  hrs.,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
neve.  Looking  down,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  make  out  our  line  of  ascent. 
Aimer  tiiought  that  we  might  have 
mounted  by  the  glacier;  but  that  route, 
if  not  more  difficult,  would  certainly  be 
longer  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
oiie  we  actually  adopted.  Crossing  the 
field  of  neve,  we  reached  the  Col  without 
farthir  difficulty  in  2.5  min.,  or  6j  hrs. 
from  Kamia.  The  Col  looks  North  and 
South,  and  lies  between  the  Brunegg- 
horn   and    the  peak   marked   on   the 
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Federal  map  4.161  metres.  Its  height 
is  11,644  ft.  The  ridge  which  circles 
round  from  peak  4,161  m.  did  not  ap- 
pear practicable  at  any  point.  We  all 
agreed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  as- 
cend the  Weisshorn  straight  up  from 
the  neve  of  the  Bics  Glacier,  but  this 
would  not  be  the  case  except  in  a  very 
snowy  year,  like  1864,  as  the  amount  of 
step  cutting  might  be  very  great. 

'The  descent  of  a  short  but  steep  wall 
of  hard  ice,  on  to  the  head  of  the  Turt- 
man  Glacier,  occupied  ly  hr.,  but  we 
then  traversed  the  whole  length  of  that 
great  glacier  without  encountering  the 
sligiitest  difticuity,  the  inclination 
throughout  being  very  gentle,  while 
scarcely  a  crevasse  is  seen.  In  a  little 
more  than  an  hour  we  left  tlie  glacier 
for  the  roi'ks  on  its  rt.  bank  in  order 
to  avoid  a  slight  icc-fall;  but  after  a 
.steepish  descent  down  a  narrow  gully 
in  the  rocks,  took  to  it  again  in  .30 
min.,  and  traversed  it  for  30  inin.  more, 
when  we  finally  quitted  it  on  the  rt. 
bank,  slightly  above  its  termination, 
and  took  to  a  faint  sheep-track,  which 
led  us  to  the  head  of  theTurtman  Thai. 
Crossing  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  torrent 
to  avoid  a  sudden  fall  in  the  ground  on 
the  other  side,  we  returned  to  the  rt. 
bank  at  Blummat,  ^  hr.  from  Griiben, 
which  we  reached  in  li  hr.  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  glacier,  4jhrs.  from 
the  Col,  or  lU  hrs.  from  Randa. 

•Taking  the  pass  from  Griiben,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  the 
way  down  to  Randa  without  minute 
local  knowledge.' — [A.  W.  M.] 

The  Brunegghorn  (12,618')  may  be 
reached  in  1  hr.  from  the  summit  of  the 
Bies  Joch.  It  was  first  climbed  by  the 
ctiri  of  St.  Niklaus,  and  again  by  a 
party  of  English  travellers  in  186.5. 

The  Editor  has  no  information  re- 
specting two  of  the  minor  valleys  be- 
longing to  this  district,  which  pour 
their  waters  directly  into  the  Rhone. 
The  first  is  a  glen  lying  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Bee  de  Bossons  (Rte.  G)  and 
opening  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
at  Reschy,  about  5  m.  SW.  of  Sierre; 
the    other    is     that     formed     by    the 


Miihlebach,  which  crosses  the  high- 
road of  the  Simplon  about  half-way 
between  Turtman  and  Visp.  It  rises 
in  a  small  tarn  N.  of  the  Dreizehnten- 
horn,  and  lying  between  the  Schwarz- 
horn  (9,594')  and  the  Anystbordhom 
(9,785').  Both  the  latter  summits  are 
said  to  command  fine  panoramic  views. 
The  first  is  reached  from  the  Turtman 
Thai,  the  second  from  Stalden  (§  20, 
Rte.  A). 


SECTION  20. 

MONTE    ROSA    DISTRICT. 

In  describing  the  range  of  Moth 
Blanc  (§  16),  it  was  seen  that  that 
mountain,  with  its  attendant  peaks,  is 
naturally  limited  by  two  deep  trenches 
parallel  to  the  directicn  of  the  range, 
and  by  well-defined  passes  which  mark 
an  orographic  separation  between  it 
and  the  adjoining  mountain  groups. 
No  such  arrangement  is  found  in  the 
great  mass  which  is  included  in  the 
present  section. 

The  central  range  of  Monte  Rosa, 
which  appears  to  originate  in  the  in- 
tersection of  two  a.\es  of  elevation, 
throws  out  a  number  of  ridges  that 
radiate  afar  and  gradually  subside  into 
the  plain  of  N.  Italy,  covering  an  area 
much  larger  than  that  of  most  of  the 
other  districts  described  in  this  work. 
No  convenient  mode  of  subdividing  it 
has,  however,  been  suggested,  and  we 
propose  to  include,  along  with  the 
central  mass,  the  range  of  the  Saas 
Grat  to  the  N.,  and  the  minor  ranges 
to  the  S.  and  E.  that  enclose  the  so- 
cnllcd  Italian  valleys  of  Monte  Rosa. 
The  natural  limits  of  the  district  are 
therefore  defined  on  the  N.  side  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  Visp  torrent. 
Following  the  W.  branch  through  the 
Nicolai  'Tlial,  crossing  the  Col  de  St. 
Theodule,  descending  by  the  Val  Tour- 
nanche  to  Chatillon  and  to  Ivrea,  and 
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passin!^  round  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains by  Arena,  along  the  Lapo  Mag- 
giore,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Toce, 
to  Vogogna,  then  ascending  by  the  Val 
Anzasca  to  the  Pass  of  Monte  Moro, 
the  circuit  is  completed  by  the  descent 
through  the  Saas  Thai  to  Stalden. 
Within  the  line  so  traced,  exceeding 
300  m.  in  length,  all  the  ranges  pro- 
perly belonging  to  this  group  are 
included;  but  it  appears  convenient 
to  add  the  Mat*erhorn  and  the  Dent 
d'Herens,  althouiih  orographically  con- 
nected with  those  enclosing  the  Val 
Pellina,  described  in  §  18. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader 
■who  examines  the  map  of  this  district, 
that  the  direction  of  the  ranges  and 
the  depressions  offers  a  marked  contrast 
to  that  prevailing  throughout  the  ad- 
joining regions  of  the  Alps.  Unless  in 
a  small  part  of  the  Italian  valleys,  the 
direction  here  is  either  parallel  or 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian.  Monte 
Rosa  itself  is  best  considered  as 
the  intersection  of  a  great  N.  and  S. 
ridge,  extending  from  the  Balferin 
through  the  Saas  Grat,  and  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  mountain  itself,  to  the 
Vincent  Pyramide,  and  thence  through 
the  range  that  bounds  the  Val  de  L>s, 
nearly  to  Ivrea,  with  the  transverse 
range  lying  between  the  Dent  d'Her»-ns 
and  the  Pizzo  Bianco  near  Macugnaga. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  tlie 
minor  ridges  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
frontier  are  parallel  to  this  latter  range. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  cor- 
responding depressions  occupied  by  the 
glaciers  of  (iorner,  Findelen,  Tiisch, 
Kien,  Graben,  &c. 

Although  the  peak  of  Mont  Blanc 
overtops  all  those  of  the  Monte  Rosa 
range,  the  average  height  of  the  latter 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  its  western 
rival.  In  the  first,  none  of  the  secondary 
peaks  attain  to  14.U00  English  feet, 
while  the  three  higher  summits  of  Monte 
Rosa  surpass  15.1)00  ft.,  and  four  others 
lie  between  14,000  and  15,000ft.  With- 
in the  same  limits  are  the  four  highest 
peaks  of  the  Saas  Grat,  and  also  the 
Lyskamm,  not    to    mention     the    ad- 


joining summits  of  the  Weisshorn,  the 
Matterhorn,  and  the  Dent  Blanche. 
The  same  inference  is  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  the  passes.  Of  the  thir- 
teen highest  passes  hitherto  effected 
in  the  Alps  all  but  three  cross  the  ridges 
of  this  group. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most 
competent  judges,  that  for  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  variety,  the  valleys  de- 
scending from  Monte  Rosa  are  entitled 
to  preeminence  over  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  Alps,  and  perhaps,  if  we 
regard  the  union  of  those  three  elements, 
over  every  other  mountain  region  in 
the  world.  Nature  is  inexhaustible  in 
the  combination  of  her  attractions,  and 
certainly  there  are  niany  other  scenes 
in  the  Alps  which  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  whatever  is  most  grand 
and  most  beautiful ;  but  one  x\  ho  would 
learn  thoroughly  to  enjoy  Nature  in 
those  aspects  cannot  do  better  than 
give  ample  time  to  the  exploration  of 
the  district  included  in  this  section. 
After  spending  some  weeks  amid  the 
sterner  scenery  of  Zermatt  aud  Saas, 
he  will  find  fresh  loveliness  in  the 
marvellous  contrasts  that  abound  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Italian  side.  A  summer's 
tour  devoted  to  this  district,  wherein 
days  of  exertion,  spent  in  gaining  the 
higher  peaks,  are  made  to  alternate 
with  days  of  repose,  which  need  not 
here  be  idleness,  will  certainly  not 
exhaust  the  beauties  of  the  country, 
and  will  probably  leave  deiper  impres- 
sions than  a  rapid  excursion  extending 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  Alps. 

Good  accommodation  is  now  found 
at  several  of  the  most  interesting  points, 
and  tolerable  quarters  are  available 
almost  everywhere. 

The  most  attractive  head-quarters  on 
the  Italian  side — Macugnaga,  Alagna, 
and  Gressonay — are  all  now  easy  of 
access,  and  offer  sufficiently  good  ac- 
commodation ;  and  tiie  same  may  be 
said  for  Fobello,  Varallo,  Ponte  Grande, 
and  some  other  at;reeable  stopping- 
places,  while  on  the  Swiss  side  very 
good  quarters  are  found  at  Zermatt, 
Saas,  and  St.  Nicklaus. 
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Route  A. 

TO  ZERMATT — EXCURSIONS 
FROM  ZERMATT. 


Hrs. 

walking 

Eng.  miles 
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St.  Niklaus  . 
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6 
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1 
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Zermatt 

H 
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The  only  easy  approach  to  the  moun- 
taineering metropolis  of  the  Rosa  Dis- 
trict is  from  Visp  or  Viege,  on  the 
high-road  of  the  Simplon.  18  m.  above 
Sierre,  the  present  terminus  of  the  rail- 
■wav,  which  is  to  be  carried  on  to  Brieg 
(see  §  21,  Rte.  A).  A  tolerable  char- 
road  is  now  open  between  St.  Niklaus 
and  Zermatt ;  but  the  people  of  Visp, 
with  a  spirit  of  ignorant  rapacity  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Valais,  oppose  its  com- 
pletion  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  in  order  that  strangers  may  be 
forced  to  sleep  in  their  unhealthy  vil- 
lage. The  ascent  being  about  3,000  ft., 
ordinary  walkers  take  9  hrs.  (excluding 
halts)  from  Visp  to  Zermatt— the  time 
consumed  by  mules — but  in  descending 
7^  hrs.  are  sufficient.  The  charges  for 
horses  or  mules  are  high.  Including 
bonnemain  for  the  man  in  charge  the  de- 
mand is  .5  fr.  to  Stalden,  10  fr.  to  St. 
Niklaus,  or  12  fr.  if  kept  over-night,  and 
22 fr.  to  Zermatt.  AckirfromSt.  Niklaus 
to  Zermatt  costs  12  fr.  Men  carrying 
a  chaise-a-porteur  receive  6  fr.  a  day  ; 
ordinary  porters  5  fr.  a  day,  the  return 
being  at  the  same  rate.  Starting  very 
early  from  Turtman  or  Brieg,  there  is 
quite  time  enough  to  reach  Zermatt  and 
so  avoid  spending  the  night  at  Visp  ; 
but  ladies  usually  break  the  journey  at 
St.  Niklaus. 

The  track  leaves  Visp  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  mounting  very 
gently,  as  Stalden  is  not  more  than  300 
ft  above  the  town. 

The  vines,  which  produce  fair  wine, 
and  the  wild  flowers,  announce  a  cli- 
mate contrasting  widely  with  the  region 
of  snow  and  ice  iu  which  both  branches 


of  the  valley  terminate.  Among  the 
wild  plants  are  several  scarce  species  : 
e.  g.,  Astrayaius  exsciijms,  Xeranthemum 
inaperluni,  Achillea  nobilis  and  A. 
tovientosa.  &c.  The  mountains  rise 
steeply  on  either  hand,  and  the  snowy 
peak  of  the  Balferin  (properly  Balen- 
firn)  (12,402'),  standing  in  the  fork  of 
the  valley,  is  a  first  example  of  that 
beautiful  pyramidal  form  which  pre- 
vails among  the  surrounding  peaks. 
About  3^  m.  from  V^isp  the  track 
crosses  the  valley  at  Neubriicke,  and, 
amid  scenery  ccmstantly  increasing  in 
beauty,  soon  reaches 

Stalden  (Inn:  Zum  Traube,  humble 
quarters,  but  tolerable  beds,  not  dear),  a 
poor  village  (2,736')  close  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Gorner  Visp,  issuing  from 
the  Nicolaithal,  with  the  Saaser  Visp 
from  the  Saas  Thai.  The  track  here 
begins  to  mount  along  the  1.  bank  of 
the  former  stream.  On  the  E.  of  the 
valley  may  be  seen  several  earth  pil- 
lars, similar  to,  but  less  considerable  than 
those  of  the  Val  d'Herens  (§  19,  Rte. 
A).  The  steepness  of  the  slopes  of  the 
valley,  and  their  loose  texture,  have 
made  it  difficult  to  maintain  even  a 
bridle-path  in  soil  that  is  constantly 
washed  away  during  heavy  rain.  The 
track  makes  several  steep  ascents  and 
descents,  crossing  the  river,  and  return- 
ing to  the  1.  bank,  with  the  Briinegg- 
hor/i  (12,618'),  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Weisshorn,  rising  in  the  background. 
A  manifest  change  in  the  climate  and 
vegetation  of  the  valley  is  perceptible 
before  reaching 

St.  Nildaiis,  the  chief  village  of  the 
valley,  3  819  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  single 
large  hotel  (II.  St.  Nicola^)  replaces  the 
two  country  inns  formerly  found  here. 
It  is  very  well  managed,  and  ofren 
crowded  at  night,  as  ladies  usually  sleep 
here,  and  on  that  account  it  is  prudent 
to  secure  rooms  before  hand.  An  ex- 
cursion is  sometimes  made  in  2  hrs. 
from  hence  to  the  village  of  Griichen 
and  the  ilanniy  Alp  above  it,  imme- 
diately overlooking  the  junction  of  the 
two  valleys,  and  commanding  a  distant 
view  of  the  Bernese  Alps.    Return  in  1 J 
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hr.  A  more  interesting  excursion  may 
be  made  to  the  Hied  Ciletsc/ter,  a  con- 
siderable glacier  descending  from  the 
northern  of  the  Miscliabelhiirner,  whose 
existence  -would  not  be  suspected  from 
the  valley  below  (sue  Hte.  P). 

St.  Niklaus  and  the  neighbouring 
hamlets  suftlrod  severely  in  1855  from 
repeated  shocks  of  earihquake,  which 
were  felt  to  a  less  extent  in  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  but  whose  force  was  mainly 
expended  throughout  the  few  miles 
between  this  place  and  Visp.  Forty- 
nine  sliocks  ■nx-Tti  counted,  and  slighter 
disturbances  were  renewed  throughout 
the  three  or  four  following  years. 
Scarcely  a  house  in  the  village  escaped 
serious  injury,  and  many  were  entirely 
destroyed. 

Above  St.  Niklaus  the  scenery  in- 
creases in  grandeur.  The  rocky  walls  on 
either  side  become  higher  and  i>ieeper,and 
the  valley  is  contracted  to  a  treiich  2  m. 
in  depth  below  the  opposite  peaks  of  tiie 
Weisshorp  and  the  Mischabel,  between 
■which  it  passes.  About  1  m.  above  the 
village  the  traik  crosses  to  the  rt.  bank, 
soon  after  j)assing  the  poor  hamlet  of 
Mattsand.  At  intervals  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  Urvithorn  and  the  Petit 
Miint  Cervin  are  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  but  the  more  imposing  peaks 
near  at  hand  are  concealed  from  view, 
except  near  Jleibriijcn  (4,22G'),  rather 
more  than  1  hr.  above  St.  Niklaus, 
•where  the  traveller  gains  a  glimj)se  of 
the  Brunegghorn.  Several  small  tor- 
rents from  the  Mischabelhorner  are 
crossed,  which  become  formidable  after 
a  storm,  and  especially  in  the  season  of 
the  melting  of  the  snows.  The  valley 
opens  out  somewhat  before  reaching 

lianda-  The  small  but  clean  inn 
(H.  du  Dom)  here  is  convenient  for 
those  who  ascend  the  Dom  or  the 
'J  iischhorn  (Excursion  1 1).  The  parish 
priest  has  good  specimens  of  minerals 
tor  sale  This  poor  village  (4, 740')  stands 
on  rising  ground,  apparently  the  re- 
mains of  a  landslip,  opposite  to  the 
small  Bies  Glacier,  lyinjj  on  the  steep 
E.  slope  of  the  Weisshorn,  at  least 
1,500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  valley. 


Seeing   the  extreme  steepness   of  the 
slope,  and  the  absence  of  a  retaining 
barrier,  it    is    not   easy  to   understand 
hov/  the  vast  mass  of  ice  clings  to  its 
bed.     The  apj>rehension  thus  inspired 
is  not  imaginary,      fn   1636,  according 
to  the  perhaps  exaggerated  records  of 
the  time,  the  entire  glacier  fell  into  the 
valley,  spreading  fearful  havoc  before 
it.      In  December  1819,  a  considerable 
mass  was  detached,  and  though  it  fell 
a  little  on  one  side  of  the  village,  the 
blast  of  air  was   powerful   enough    to 
level  most  of  the  houses,  and  it  is  said 
that  solid  beams  and  roofs  were  blown 
away  like  straw  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  their  former  site.    A  barrier, 
formed  across  the  river,  threatened  to 
renew  here  the  disaster  of  the  preced- 
ing year    in  the  Val  de  Bagnes  (,§18, 
Rte.  D);  but  some  brave  men  of  the 
valley,  working  at   the    peril  of  their 
lives,  succeeded  in  cutting  an  opening 
for    the    waters.     Above    Randa    the 
valley  is  nearly  level  for  2  or  3  m.     A 
short  distance  beyond  the  village  is  the 
torrent  from  the  Kien  Glacier,  and  near 
at  hand  the  remains  of  a  bergfall,  which 
is  said  to  have  overwhelmed  a  village 
with    all    its    inhabitants.     Near    to    a 
green    basin,   seemingly   the    filled-up 
site  of  an  ancient  lake,  is  the  village 
of    Tdsch,    whence    lie  two    routes  to 
Saas  (Hte.  O).     Lodging  was  formerly 
obtamed  at  the  cure's  house,  but  with 
imis  at  Randa  and  at  Zermatt  it  can 
rarely  be  necessary  to  halt  here.     The 
torrent  from    the    'J'dscli   Glacier,   and 
another  descending  from  the  Uothhorii, 
often  carried  away  the  old  path,  now 
superseded   by   the   new    road.      This 
follows  the  rt.  bank  for  about   1^  m., 
and   then  crosses  the  Visp  at  a  point 
higher  up  than  the    very    picturesque 
bridge  on  the  old  track,  which  deserves 
a    few    minutes'    detour.     The    valley 
which   had  hitherto   lain   due   S.   now 
turns  a  little  towards  the  W.,  and  the 
traveller   gains   his   first  view   of  the 
Matterhorn.     However    long    he   may 
remain,  or  however  often  he  may  return 
hither,  the  overpowering   grandeur  of 
that  marvellous  peak  must  continue  to 
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fascinate  his  eyes,  and  the  problem  of 
its  origin  and  history  to  occupy  his 
mind,  even  tliough  he  be  unversed  in 
natural  seien-^e.  A  short  distance  be- 
yond the  village  comes  into  view,  and 
he  soon  reaches 

Zermatt  (Inns :  H.  du  Monte  Rosa; 
H.  du  Mont  Cervin  ;  both  now  kept 
by  Seller,  a  pood  and  attentive  land- 
lord. Charges  not  cheap,  but  not  un- 
reasonable). The  inn  on  the  Riffelberg 
is  also  rented  from  the  commune  by 
Seller.  All  these  are  usually  crowded 
in  summer,  and  when  ladies  are  of  the 
party,  it  is  prudent  to  write  beforehand 
to  secure  rooms.  There  is  generally  a 
strong  muster  of  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish Alpine  Club  here.  Engli-h  books 
and  newspapers  are  found  here. 

This  little  village  (5,315')  was  for- 
merly known  to  lew  strangers,  save  a 
stray  naturalist  who  found  lodging  in 
the  house  of  the  rustic  doctor,  still  re- 
membered by  the  early  visitors.  The 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
and  the  number  of  practicable  excursions 
into  the  heart  of  the  ice  region,  have 
more  and  more  recommended  this  place 
to  vuountaineers,  especially  since  the 
opening  of  a  tolerably  good  inn  on  the 
RiflFelberg,  8,427  ft.  above  the  sea,  has 
reduced  the  ascent  of  several  of  the 
highest  summits  within  the  limits  of  a 
modei'ate  day's  walk.  It  is  the  centre 
from  whence  ardent  mountain-climbers 
have  successfully  attacked  all  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Pennine  Alps, 
■with  the  exception  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  holds  its  solitary  and  regal  state 
at  a  distance.  With  many  persons  it 
is  an  additional  recommendation  to 
Zermatt  that,  being  as  yet  easily  acces- 
sible only  on  one  side,  and  that  in  part 
by  mule-path,  and  being  guarded  in  other 
directions  by  glacier  passes,  it  is  not  a 
resort  of  the  more  indolent  and  helpless 
class  of  tourists  who  crowd  the  inns  of 
('haniouni  and  the  Bernese  Oberland. 
Most  of  those  who  reach  Zermatt  have 
sense  enough  to  know  that  objects  so 
new  and  so  vast  as  those  that  surround 
them  cannot  be  appreciated  or  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  in  a  moniei.t, 


and  that  if  it  be  worth  while  to  give  two 
days  to  the  journey  to  and  fro,  it  is  but 
reasonal)le  to  remain  here  several  days 
to  enjoy  the  reward  of  the  exertion. 

Weather  is,  of  course,  an  indispen-. 
sable  condition,  and  patience  is  some- 
times tested  by  a  continuance  of  wet 
days  and  heavy  clouds  veiling  the  peaks. 
Snow  sometimes  falls  in  August  close 
to  the  village,  but  the  moments  of  re- 
turning fine  weather,  and  the  intervals 
sometimes  snatched  from  the  midst  of 
a  broken  season,  amply  reward  the 
traveller's  perseverance. 

During  the  last  15  years  a  class  of 
guides  has  grown  up  at  Zermatt.  The 
best  men  may  be  thoroughly  relied  upon, 
but  the  average  is  still  below  that  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland  or  Chamouni.  Apart 
from  the  experience  they  may  gain 
with  foreigners,  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Valais  are  generally  efficient  upon 
rock,  but  less  competent,  and  sometimes 
nervous,  on  snow  and  ice.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  relative  inferiority  of  the 
Zermatt  men — exaggerated  by  their 
Oberland  and  Chamouni  rivals — was 
mainly  due  to  want  of  practice.  Since 
they  have  had  occasicm  to  acquire  expe- 
rience on  ice,  the  Zermatt  men  have  in 
general  become  fair  average  guides. 

The  following  is  the  tariff  for  guides 
now  in  force  : 

fr. 
Gorner,  Findelen,  or  Zmutt  Glaciers,  if  not 

detained  more  than  half  a  day  ...  3 
Gorner   Grat,    Rothhorn,  Schwarzesee,  or 

Htirnli 6 

Mettelhorn,  or  top  of  Col  de  St.  Th^odule      8 

Col  de  St.  Theodule  to  Val  Tournanche    .    1.^ 

„         toChatillon        .        .    20 

Cima  de  Jazi 10 

Wei>sthor,  or  Adlfr  Pass  .  .  .  .25 
Col  d'Hurens  to  Evolena,  or  Trift  Jodi  to 

Ayer 30 

Ascent  of  Monte  Rosa 50 

Tour  of  Monte  Rosa — per  day       ...       7 

Other  excursions — per  day   .         .         .        .      G 

Porters— i>er  ordinary  day     ....      5 

,,    for  glacier  expeditions— per  day       .    10 

The  daily  charge  for  a  horse  or  mule 
with  a  boy  is  10  fr. ;  to  the  Riffel  Inn, 
7  fr. ;  to  Visp,  22  fr. — char  to  St.  Ni- 
klaus,  12  fr.  When  it  is  possible  to 
take  horses  across  the  Col  de  St.  Theo- 
dule, the  charge  to  Val  Tournanche  is 
40  fr.  The  names  of  several  of  the  best 
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charge  to  Val  Tournanche  is  40  fr. 
'I'be  names  of  several  of  the  bi-st 
guides  are  given  in  the  Introduction 
(Art.  Guides)  ;  but  there  are  several 
other  rising  men  deserving  favourable 
mention.  Of  these  Juhann  Peter  Ferrn, 
Joseph  Maria  Perm,  and  Ignatz  Lauber, 
deserve  especial  mention.  Joseph  Mo- 
ser,  of  Tiiscli  is  an  excellent  porter  for 
glacier  expeditions. 

Irrespective  of  other  attractions,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zermatt  is  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  geologist,  the  mineralogist, 
the  botanist,  and  the  entomologist.  Good 
specimens  of  minerals  are  to  be  had 
from  Perm.  Specimens  of  the  rarer 
plants  may  be  obtained  from  the  cure, 
and  alsii  from  Ignatz  Biner,  a  guide 
who  knows  the  habitats  of  most  of  the 
flowering  plants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
A  list  of  the  rare  plants  would  include 
a  large  portion  of  the  Alpine  flora, 
and  is  unnecessarj-,  as  most  of  them 
■will  be  pointed  out  by  guides,  or 
are  so  common  that  the  botanist 
cannot  miss  them.  A  few  may  be 
mentioned  which  appear  specially  in- 
teresting. Near  the  village  are  seen 
growing  close  together  some  plants  of 
the  warm  region  with  high  mountain 
species  that  have  descended  from  the 
surrounding  peaks,  especially  through 
the  ravine  of  the  Trift.  Tlius  Stipa 
petmata,  Euphrasia  lutea,  Echino- 
spermum  dfjlcxum,  and  Hieracium 
mnltiflorum  are  seen  behind  the  village 
close  to  Gnaphulium  Ltuntopodiuin, 
Arena  dUtirlioplnilla,  and  Artemisia 
viutellina.  Of  the  rarest  species  Draba 
iucana  var.  Tlmiwisii,  Artemisia  spicata, 
and  Srirpus  alpinus  are  found  by  the 
Findelen  Glacier;  Pkyteuma  humile 
and  Carex  hispidula,  on  the  Ilitfelhorn; 
I.i/chn's  (dpiiia,  Oxytropis  Gaudini, 
and  O.  lappunica,  Draba  Jtadtiitzensis. 
and  Avena  subspicata  on  the  Ritfel  and 
Gorner  Grat ;  and  Potentilla  mnlttjida, 
and  P.  ambigua,  Campanula  cenisia, 
and  Crepisjubala  on  the  Hornli.  Gen- 
tiana  tcneila,  Carex  bicolor,  and  C.  ru- 
peitris,  are  not  uncommon. 

Before  describing  the  various  ex- 
cursions to  be  made  from  Zermatt,  a 


few  words  respecting  the  topography 
of  the  district  will  be  useful.  It  has 
been  remarked  in  the  introduction  to 
this  section  that  the  range  of  Monte 
Rosa  may  be  considered  as  formed  by 
the  intersection  at  right  angles  of  two 
great  lines  of  upheaval.  The  centre 
of  the  cross  is  formed  by  a  nearly  level 
plateau  of  considerable  extent,  and 
rather  over  14,0U0  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Reckoning  from  hence  the  northern 
arm  includes  the  Zumstein  Spitze 
(15,004'),  the  Horhste  Spitze*  (1. 5,2 17'), 
and  the  Nord  End  (15,132'\  These 
three  adjoining  pinnacles  of  the  same 
ridge  form  the  Monte  Rosa  properly  so 
called,  but  some  writers  comprehend  as 
minor  peaks  of  the  same  mountain  the 
Signal  Kuppe  and  the  five  highest 
summits  of  the  southern  branch. 
Beyond  the  Nord  End  the  northern 
range  rapidly  falls  by  3,000  ft.  to  form 
a  ridge  about  3  m.  in  length,  and 
12,000  ft.  in  average  height.  About 
mid-way  the  snowy  summit  of  the 
Cima  de  Jazi  (12,527')  rises  a  little 
above  the  general  level.  N.  of  this 
again  stretches  the  range  bearing  the 
collective  name  of  Saas  Grat.  It 
extends  for  about  10  m.  from  the 
Struldhorn  (13,750'),  through  the 
Rympfischhorn  (13,790'),  Allattinhorn 
(13.235'),  Alphubel  (13,803'),  to  the 
four  peaks  of  the  Miscliabelliomer,  all 
rising  between  14,000  and  15.000  ft., 
and  terminating  in  the  Ubichshom 
(12,891')  and  the  Balferin  (12,402'). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  central  plateau 
are  five  summits  arranged  in  de- 
scendingorder — Parrot  Spitze  (14,577'), 
Ludwigshijhe  (14,187'),  Schwarzhom 
(14,092'),  Balmenhorn  (1.3,927'),  and 
Vincent  Pyramide  (13  859').  S.  of  the 
latter  this  range  sinks  into  the  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  ridge  forming 
the  E.  boundary  of  the  \'al  de  Lys. 

The  eastern  arm  of  the  cross  is  formed 

•  Called  on  the  Swiss  F.-deral  Map,  Dufour 
Spitze.  With  the  highest  esiimate  of  the  ser- 
vice!, of  General  Duf  Mjr  as  Director  of  the  ad- 
mirable Swiss  survey,  the  writer  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  name  of  aov  individual  can  remain 
permanently  atlacned  to  the  liighesC  peak  of  the 
second  mountain  in  Europe. 
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by  the  Signal  Kuppe  (14,964),  the 
Cima  del  Fizzn,  and  Cima  delle  Loccie, 
and  may  jierhaps  be  cousidered  to 
inc'hide  the  Pizzo  Bianco. 

More  important  than  this  is  the 
western  arm,  including  the  Lyskamm 
(14,889'),  the  double  summits  of  the 
Zwillinge  (13,879'  and  13,432'),  Breii- 
horn  (13,685'),  and  Petit  Mont  Cervin 
(12.749'),  and  connected  with  the 
Matterhorn  and  the  Dent  d'Herens 
by  the  flattened  ridge,  about  11,000  ft. 
in  height,  that  supports  the  Theodiile 
and  Furgge  Glaciers. 

S.'veral  secondary  ridges  parallel  to 
this  W.  range  are  connected  with  the 
Cima  de  Jazi  and  the  chief  summits 
of  the  Saas  Grat,  dividing  the  glaciers 
that  descend  towards  the  Nicolaithal. 
The  barrier  above  spoljeu  of  connecting 
the  Nord  End  and  the  Strahlhorn  presents 
a  wall  of  formidalile  precipices  towards 
the  E  ,  but  falls  away  in  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  W.  For  a  breadth  of  nearly 
3  m.  the  upper  snow-fields  lie  almost 
unbroken  upon  this  slope,  but  as  they 
begin  to  descend  towards  the  main 
valley  they  are  divided  into  two  ice- 
streams  by  a  ridge  which  gradually 
emerges  from  the  neve,  and  finally  pre- 
sents a  rather  bold  front  to  the  glaciers 
on  either  side.  The  highest  points  of  this 
ridge,  appearing  insignificant  by  contrast 
■with  the  grand  objects  around,  are  the 
Stocklwrn  (11, .595'),  the  Hoclifhatigrai 
(10,791'),  the  Garner  Grat  (10,29u'), 
and  the  Biffelhorn.  The  western  slope, 
immediately  overlooking  Zerinatt,  is 
culled  the  Eiffel,  or  Riffelberg,  and  that 
name  is  sometimes  given  collectively  to 
the  entire  ridge.  On  its  south  side 
is  the  Garner  Glacier,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  all  the  minor  glaciers 
descending  from  the  N.  and  W.  sides  oi 
the  Monte  Rosa  range,  while  on  the  N. 
side  the  Findelen  Glacier  descends  near 
to  the  village  ot  Zi.Tmatt.  The  position 
of  the  Riifel.  surrounded  by  a  complete 
circuit  of  peaks  of  the  first  order,  is 
unique  in  the  Alps.  It  forms  the 
starting-point  for  many  of  the  most  in- 
teresting excursions  to  be  made  from 
Zeruiatt. 


1.  Eiffel  and  Garner  Grat.  Seen  from 
Zermatt,  the  hotel  on  the  Riffel  appears 
to  stand  on  the  topmost  crest  of  the 
mountain,  because  tlie  gentler  slopes 
behind,  leading  to  the  Corner  Grat,  are 
concealed  from  view.  It  iseasilyreached 
by  a  frt-quented  bridle-track  in  25-  hrs., 
but  the  views,  looking  backward,  are  so 
grand  that  few  accomplish  the  distance 
within  that  time.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
village  is  a  bridge  over  the  main  stream, 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  Findelen- 
bach.  Crossing  to  the  rt.  bank,  the 
path  ascends  amid  meadows  to  the 
chapel  of  Winkehnatten  (5,499'),  then 
traverses  the  latter  stream,  and  mounts 
more  steeply  ;  before  long  entering  a 
wood  of  larch  and  Arolla  pine.  Where 
the  path  forks,  keep  to  the  1..  following 
the  horse- tracks  in  douiuful  places.  At 
Schweggmatt,  near  some  small  huts,  are 
some  transported  blocks  left  by  the 
ancient  glacier,  700  ft.  above  the  present 
level  of  the  Visp.  About  half-way  are 
the  chalets  called  Augstkunime,  com- 
manding a  noble  view  of  the  peaks  be- 
tween the  Matterhorn  and  the  Weiss- 
horn.  The  side  of  the  mountain  is  now 
bare  and  stony,  and  the  way  cannot 
easily  be  missed  ;  yet  the  stranger  will 
do  better  to  keep  to  the  track  which 
winds  up  the  slope,  and  when  this  be- 
comes more  gentle,  reaches  the  Riffel 
Hotel,  one  of  the  highest  in  Europe, 
8,427  ft.  above  the  sea.  Having  been 
found  too  small  for  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  visitors,  it  has  been  recently 
much  enlarged,  and  further  improve- 
ments are  projected.  Travellers  find 
tolerable  quarters,  pretty  good  food,  and 
much  noise.  The  house  is  constantly 
crowded,  and  travellers  arriving  late, 
or  starting  before  dayliglit  for  an 
ascent,  are  not  as  considerate  as  they 
should  be  for  the  rest  of  tlieir  fellow- 
lodgers. 

The  main  object  of  ordinary  tourists 
is  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  Corner 
Grat  (10,290').  It  is  easy  of  access  in 
1^  lir.  from  the  inn;  but  those  not  used 
to  such  rough  ground  should  either  take 
a  guide  or  follow  the  track  of  some  other 
visitors.     After  ascending   some  way. 
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and  approachintr  a  little  shallow  tarn, 
the  traveller  finds  himself  shut  out 
from  the  view  to  the  rt.  by  a  very  steep 
pinnacle  of  serpentine  rock,  called  the 
Jtiffelhorn  (0,616').  Rising  almost  ver- 
tically from  the  Corner  Glacier,  it 
commands  the  finest  of  all  the  views  of 
that  immense  ice-stream  ;  but  the  pano- 
rama is  less  complete  than  that  from  the 
(iorner  Grat.  It  is  accessible  from  the 
E.  side,  but  should  be  attempted  only  by 
a  practised  climber. 

Mounting  towards  the  1.,  amidst  huge 
slabs  of  gneiss,  the  Corner  Grat  is 
reached  without  difficulty,  and  some 
persons  take  horses  to  the  top.  As 
already  said,  the  panorama  presents  an 
unequalled  circle  of  Alpine  peaks  ;  but 
in  one  respect  it  falls  short  of  the  view 
from  the  Aeggisch horn,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  compared.  The  eye  does 
not  here  plunge  down  so  directly  upon 
the  surface  of  a  great  glacitr  The 
upper  basin  of  the  Corner  Glacier  is, 
indeed,  a  noMe  object;  but  its  middle 
and  lower  course  are,  in  great  part,  con- 
cealed by  the  Riffelhorn,  and  other 
intervening  masses  ;  and  of  the  Finde- 
len  Glacier  but  a  small  part  is  within 
sight.  The  first  impression  of  the 
Monte  Rosa  scarcely  corresponds  with 
its  great  height.  As  seen  from  here, 
none  of  the  summits  of  the  r:inge  seem 
to  claim  preeminence  over  the  rest ; 
and  it  was  long  before  their  relative 
claims  were  settled.  The  earlier  visitors 
to  Zermatt  were  directed  to  the  Breithorn 
as  the  highest  part  of  the  range.  Long 
afterwards,  the  Lyskamm  was  supposed 
to  be  the  true  summit ;  and  it  is  so 
figured  in  the  plates  to  the  '  Etudes  sur 
les  Glaciers,'  by  M.  Agassiz.  No  de- 
scription can,  however,  prepare  the 
traveller  for  the  effect  of  the  opposite 
portion  of  the  panorama  as  he  turns  his 
eyes  round  the  semicircle  from  the 
Matterhorn  to  the  Strahlhorn.  The 
only  way  to  do  justice  to  this  scene  is 
to  return  hither  frequently  during  the 
spare  moments  of  a  traveller's  stay  at 
the  RifFcl. 

In  fine  weather  a  native  speculator  is 
cons'antly  to  be  found  with  a  basket  of 


food  and  wine,  to  te^it  the  appetite, 
whetted  by  the  keen,  clear  air  of  these 
Alpine  heights.  In  returning  from  the 
Corner  Grat,  visitors  often  take  the 
opportunity  to  make  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Corner  Glacier.  E.  of  the 
Riffelhorn,  and  running  along  the  S. 
base  of  the  Corner  Grat,  is  a  stony  slope, 
covered  with  rare  Alpine  plants,  and 
traversed  by  a  new  well-marked  track. 
This  is  called  the  Rothe  Kumin.  The 
track  lies  at  first  many  hundred  feet 
above  the  glacier,  but  gradually  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  ice.  The  descent 
is  everywhere  steep,  and  rather  awkward 
for  ladies,  but  the  glacier  is  free  from 
difficulty.  The  traveller  will  not  fail  to 
notice  a  series  of  circular  pits  of  con- 
siderable size,  that  recur  at  about  equal 
intervals  on  the  N.  side  of  the  glacier. 

In  descending  from  the  Corner  Grat 
tourists  often  take  a  course  leading 
NW.  to  a  point  called  Guggli,  over- 
looking the  Findelen  Glacier,  and  there 
find  a  path  down  to  Zermatt  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  ravine  through  which 
the  Findelen  torrent  falls  to  join  the 
Visp.  By  following  a  course  higher 
up,  over  much  rough  ground,  the 
traveller  may  cross  the  Findelen  Glacier 
to  the  Fliih  Alp  on  its  N.  bank,  and 
descend  thence  to  Zermatt. 

From  the  Corner  Grat  it  is  tolerably 
easy  to  reach  the  second  summit  of  the 
Riti'elberg,  called  Huckthdliyrat.  The 
view  includes  a  great  part  of  the  Fin- 
delen Gl.,  but  in  other  respects  is  nearly 
the  same  ;  for  though  this  overlooks  the 
Corner  Grat,  it  is  in  its  turn  overtopped 
by  the  Stockhorn,  and  that  again  by  the 
Cima  de  Jazi. 

2.  The  Cima  de  Jazi.  As  alreaiy 
mentioned,  this  is  the  highest  summit 
of  the  ridge  connecting  the  Monte 
Rosa  with  the  Saas  Grat.  Although 
12, .52 7  ft.  in  height,  it  is  reached  with  ease 
in  4  or  5  hrs.  from  the  Riffel  Hotel, 
excepting  after  fresh  snow,  when  the 
excursion  becomes  very  fatiguing,  and 
not  to  be  recommended  to  ladies.  No 
other  summit  of  the  Alps,  nearly  equal 
in  height,  is  so  completely  within  the 
reach  of  moderate  walkers,  aud  so  free 
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from  difBcultya  or  danger,  provided 
reasonable  caution  be  used.  The  way 
from  the  RifFel  Hotel  lies  through  the 
hollow  between  the  Riffelhorn  and  the 
Gorner  Grat,  and  then  along  the  Rothe- 
kumm,  keeping  to  the  rocky  slope  till 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  glacier  brings  it 
to  the  level  of  the  track.  There  are 
some  rather  slippery  rocks  at  the  end 
nearest  the  Riifelhorn,  but  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  the  path  passable  for 
horses  or  mules.  After  ascending 
gently  for  some  distance  over  the  ice 
this  becomes  crevassed,  and  it  is  usual 
to  go  back  to  the  rocks  near  the 
base  of  the  Stockhorn,  returning  soon 
after  to  the  neve  which  extends 
thence  to  the  summit.  Although  the 
crevasses  are  few  and  far  between,  the 
rope  should  be  used,  and  blue,  speetncles 
or  a  gauze  veil,  or  both  combined,  should 
not  be  omitted.  By  starting  very  early 
there  is  good  chance  of  finding  the 
snow  of  the  upper  glacier  firm  enough 
to  bear  the  traveller's  weight,  and  in 
that  case  the  labour  of  the  ascent  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.  It  is  usual  to 
bear  to  the  1.,  so  as  to  reach  the  summit 
from  the  J^W.,  wlipre  it  is  least  steep. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  the  ridge  laid 
down  in  Schlagintweit's  map,  and  copied 
in  many  others,  supposed  to  connect  the 
Stockhorn  with  the  Cima  de  Jazi,  is  so 
completely  conceah^d  by  tlie  neve — if, 
indeed,  it  really  exists — that  it  is  not 
everywhere  easy  to  distinguish  the  neve 
of  the  Gorner  Glacier  from  that  which 
feeds  the  Findelen  Glacier.  On  ap- 
proaching the  summit  it  is  seen  that 
while  the  side  facing  Zermatt  has  the 
form  of  a  flattened  cone,  the  Cima 
itself,  and  the  entire  ridge  connecting 
it  with  Monte  Rosa,  as  well  as  the  E. 
side  of  the  great  mountain  itself,  form  a 
continuous  range  of  precipices,  which 
for  height,  breadth,  and  steepness  are 
unequalled  in  the  Alps,  and,  perhaps, 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Travellers  are 
strongly  cautioned  against  approaching 
too  close  to  the  verge,  as  the  cap  of 
frozen  snow  that  covers  the  summit 
usually  forms  a  cornice  projecting 
eeyeral  feet  from  the  rock,  and  liable, 


every  now  and  then,  to  break  away  and 
fall  some  thousands  of  feet  down  towards 
the  Macugnaga  Glacier.  The  view 
includes  a  great  part  of  the  circuit  of 
peaks  forming  the  panorama  of  the 
Gorner  Grat,  seen  fnmi  a  point  in  the 
circumference  instead  of  from  the 
centre.  In  the  opposite  direction  it 
ranges  for  an  enormous  distance  over  the 
valley  of  the  Po  and  the  Alpine  ranges 
that  enclose  the  lakes  and  valleys  of 
Lombardy.  The  snowy  ch;iin  which 
stretches  farthest  to  the  S.  is  often 
pointed  out  as  the  Ortler  Spitze  by  per- 
sons who  fancy  that  they  recognise  the 
form  of  that  peak.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
range  of  the  Adamello  (§  40  ),  between 
the  Val  Camonica  and  the  Italian 
Tyrol. 

The  ascent  of  the  Cima  de  Jazi  may 
be  easily  combined  with  the  passage  of 
the  Weiss  Thor  (Rte.  F).  It  is  also 
easy  to  descend  to  Zermatt  by  the 
Findelen  Glacier,  ultimately  quitting 
the  ice  on  the  rt.  bank,  where  a  path 
over  the  Fliih  Alp  leads  to  Zermatt. 
The  snow  fields  lying  between  the 
summit  and  Zermatt  may  be  cited  in 
support  of  the  cautions  addressed  to 
travellers  in  the  Introluction.  Few 
glaciers  are  more  free  from  real  or 
apparent  danger,  for  the  crevasses  are 
not  numerous  and  the  snow  covermg 
generally  secure.  It  was  on  the  upper 
Findelen  Glacier  that  a  Russian  tra- 
veller was  lost  a  few  years  ago,  having 
been  attached  to  his  guides  by  a  rotten 
rope  (worse  than  none  at  all),  which 
snapped  as  he  slipped  through  a  cre- 
vasse. In  the  following  season  one  of 
the  best  Chamouni  guides  was  very 
nearly  lost  in  descending  from  the 
Cima  to  the  Riffel.  It  is  true  that  the 
accident  of  a  snow-bridge  iriving  way 
may  not  happen  here  once  in  a  hundred 
times ;  but  the  insurance  against  the 
risk  costs  so  little  trouble  that  it  is  in- 
excusable to  neglect  it. 

3.  The  Ascent  of  Monte  liosa.  This  is 
an  expedition  involving  much  less 
labour  than  the  ascent  of  Mont  l?laiic  ; 
but  it  is  more  difficult,  and  should  be 
attempted    only    by    men   accustomed 
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to  the  upper  regions  of  the  Alps.  The 
highest  summit  of  Monte  Rosa, formerly 
known  at  Zermatt  as  the  Gornerhorn, 
but  now  generally  distinguished  as 
HiJchstc  Spiize,  is  a  sharp,  jagged  ed2:e 
of  mica  schist  connected  by  an  arete 
^^ith  the  Nord  end,  but  cut  otf  from  the 
Zumstein  Spitze  to  the  S.  by  nearly  ver- 
tical rocks  about  400  ft  in  height.  The 
snows  falling  on  the  slope  between  it  and 
the  Nord  End  form  the  small  Gvrnerhoni 
Gletscher,  which  joins  the  main  (lonicr 
Glacier  between  two  masses  of  rock 
that  rise  on  the  1.  bank.  The  lower  of 
these  is  called  Auf  der  Platte;  the  other, 
lying  farther  E.,  bears  the  name  Ob 
dcm  See,  from  a  small  glacier  lake 
■which  is  sometimes  found  between  the 
rocks  and  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  but  is 
often  drained  through  some  sub-glacial 
channel.  The  earlier  attempts  to  reach 
the  summit  were  made  by  the  E.  side 
of  the  Gornerhorn  Glacier  immediately 
under  the  rocks  of  the  Nord  End.  It  is 
sometimes  rather  troublesome  to  force 
a  way  through  the  seracs ;  but  there 
are  no  very  serious  ditiiculties,  and  all 
those  who  have  attempted  to  do  so 
have  reached  the  saddle  which  forms 
the  lowest  point  in  the  ridge  between 
the  Hijchste  Spitze  and  the  Nord  End. 
To  the  rt.  is  the  sharp  and  formidably 
steep  crest  leading  to  the  summit.  The 
first  explorers  were  deterred  by  the  dan- 
gerous appearance  of  this  crest,  which 
is  only  about  400  ft.  above  the  lowest 
point  of  the  ridge.  It  was  climbed  in 
1848  by  Johann  Madutz,of  Matt,  Can- 
ton Glarus,and  Matthaus  zumTaugwald, 
of  Zermatt,  and  again  in  1851  by  M!M. 
Adolph  and  Hermann  Sehlagintweit, 
with  three  Zermatt  guides ;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  highest  peak  consists  of 
a  double  tooth  of  rock,  of  which  the 
western,  higher  by  24  ft.,  is  quite  inac- 
cessible from  this  side. 

This  highest  pinnacle,  or  Allerhochste 
Spitze,  was  reached  for  the  first  time  in 
1855,  by  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Smyth,  Hud- 
son, Birkbeek,  and  Stevenson,  accom- 
panied by  Ulricli  Laucner,  of  Lauter- 
brunnen,  and  three  Zermatt  guides. 
The  route  taken  by  them,  which  has 


been  followed  in  the  numerous  subse- 
quent ascents,  starts  from  the  rocks  of 
Auf  der  Platte,  mounting  to  SE.  by 
snow-slopes,  at  first  gentle,  but  ulti- 
mately very  steep  as  they  abut  against 
a  sharp,  saw-edged  crest  of  rock  that 
extends  about  due  W.  from  the  HiJchste 
Spitze.  The  pa.^sage  along  this  crest 
constitutes  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent 
On  the  S.  side  the  tra^-eller  looks  down 
rocks  that  appear  almost  vertical  upm 
an  upper  bay  of  the  Grenz  Glacier.  On 
the  other  side  an  ice-slope  of  perilous 
steepness  falls  away  towards  the  Gor- 
nerhorn Glacier.  The  steadiness  and 
endurance,  both  of  guides  and  travel- 
lers, is  tested  in  the  passage  of  this 
long  crest,  especially  if,  as  often  hap- 
pens, a  violent  wind  should  be  en- 
countered, and  the  rocks  be  found  coated 
with  a  varnish  of  ice.  Veils  and  spec- 
tacles are  here  discarded,  as  the  utmost 
caution  is  required  ;  and,  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  way,  and  the  unequal 
pace  of  men  who  are  alternately  climb- 
ing up  or  down  the  teeth  of  the  crest, 
the  rope  is  laid  aside.  It  is,  however, 
usually  called  into  play  at  the  last, 
where  a  mere  knife  edge  of  frozen  snow 
abuts  against  a  slippery  face  of  rock, 
that  leads  immediately  to  the  highest 
peak.  From  11  to  14  hrs.  are  usually 
occupied  in  going  and  returning  from 
the  KiflFel  Ht)tel.  The  most  distinctive 
feature  in  the  view,  as  compared  with 
that  from  other  high  peaks,  is  the 
extraordinary  depth  to  which  the  eye 
plunges  directly  from  the  summit,  es- 
pecially towards  the  Val  Anzasca  and 
the  basin  of  the  Macugnaga  Glacier, 
lying  nearly  10,000  ft.  below. 

In  18(18,  Messrs.  K.  E  Digby  and  R. 
B.  Heathcote  found  a  new,  circuitous, 
but  interesting  way  to  the  summit. 
P'i'om  the  upper  eastern  branch  of  the 
Grenz  Glacier  they  reached  the  ridge 
by  climbing  the  very  steep  rocks  of  its 
S  face,  often  described  as  a  sheer  pre- 
cipice. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  prevalence  of  a 
high  wind  from  the  E.  or  NE.,  and  the 
slow  pace  at  which  it  is  possible  to  move 
when  near  the  top,  precautions  agaiadt 
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cold  are  more  requisite  on  Monte 
Eosa  than  on  Mont  Blanc.  Thick 
gloves,  lined  with  wool  at  the  back, 
are  recommended  to  save  the  hands. 

4.  Secondary  Peaks  of  Monte  Rosa. 
None  of  these  is  likely  to  attract  much 
of  the  attention  of  mountaineers,  and  a 
hrief  notice  will  suffice. 

The  Nord  End  was  reached  for  the 
first  time  on  the  26th  August,  1861, 
by  Sir  T.  F.  and  Mr.  E.  Buxton,  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Cowell,  with  Michel  Payot, 
of  Chamouni.  The  arete  connecting  it 
with  the  Hochste  Spitze  is  said  to  be 
even  more  difficult  than  the  ascent  to 
the  western  summit  of  the  latter.  It  is 
less  uneven,  and  in  great  part  formed 
iif  hard  ice,  requiring  to  be  cut  with  the 
axe.  As  the  summit  is  85  feet  lower 
than  its  neighbour,  and  the  view,  there- 
fore, more  limited,  it  is  not  likely  to 
attract  many  visitors. 

The  Zumstein  Spitze  and  Signal 
Kuppe  are  both  accessible  without 
serious  difficulty  from  the  Grand  Pla- 
teau of  Monte  Rosa.  The  first  named 
peak  was  first  attained  from  the  S.  side 
after  three  previous  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts by  the  late  Herr  Zumstein  in 
182u.  The  summit  was  reached  from 
the  Riffel,  in  1860,  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Stephen  and  Mr.  R.  Liveing.  The 
Signal  Kuppe  was  first  reached  in  1843 
by  M.  Gnifetti,  cur^  of  Alagna,  and  for 
the  first  time  from  the  N.  side,  in  1861, 
by  Messrs.  Tuckett,  C.  H.  and  W.  J.  Fox. 
The  Parrot  Spitze,  which  is  nearly 
400  ft.  lower  than  the  Signal  Kuppe, 
and  is  easy  of  access  from  the  S.  side, 
was  reached  in  186.3  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
donald.  Grove,  and  Woodmass.  An 
active  mountaineer  may  combine  a  visit 
to  any  one  of  these  peaks  with  the 
passage  of  the  Lys  Joch  (Rte.  D). 

The  Ludwigsho/ieyfas  ascended  by  M. 
rou  Welden,  but  apparently  not  by  any 
recent  traveller.  No  account  of  an  as- 
cent of  the  Schwarzhorn  or  the  Balmen- 
Iwrn  has  reached  the  editor.  The  Viti- 
cevt  Pyramide  was  the  first  conquered  of 
the  nine  summits  of  Monte  Rosa,  hav- 
ing been  reached  in  18  19  by  Nicholas 
\incent,    whose  uame  it    bears.     Al- 


though the  lowest  of  the  peaks,  this  is 
in  one  respect  the  best  situated  for  a 
view,  being  that  most  detached  from 
the  main  range. 

5.  The  Lysknmm.  The  greatest  of 
the  tributary  glaciers  flowing  from  the 
range  of  Monte  Rosa  to  the  Corner 
Glacier  is  that  which  flows  NW.  from 
the  central  plateau  between  the  Hochste 
Spitze  and  the  Lyskamm.  The  first 
and  several  subsequent  ascents  of  this 
fine  peak  were  made  by  this — formerly 
known  as  Monte  Rosa  Glacier — called 
on  the  Federal  Map  Grenz  Gletscher. 
The  best  way  is  to  mount  from  Auf 
der  Platte  diagonally  to  the  W.  side  of 
the  ice-fall,  and  on  attaining  nearly  the 
level  of  the  plateau  to  mount  the  steep 
snow-slopes  that  lead  to  the  ridge  of 
the  Lyskamm.  Turning  back  at  an 
acute  angle,  the  traveller  follows  this 
to  the  summit.  This  has  also  been 
attained  from  the  W.  side  ;  but  Messrs. 
C.  E.  Mathews  and  Morshead  have 
shown  that  the  easiest  and  most  direct 
way  is  from  the  S.  side,  by  a  ridge  run- 
ning about  due  S.  from  the  top,  which 
may  be  approached  either  from  the 
head  of  the  Felik  Glacier,  or  from  the 
GI.  de  Lys.  The  old  route  being  both 
difficult  and  circuitous,  from  10  to  18 
hrs.  are  generally  required  from  the 
RifFel  for  going  and  returning. 

6.  The  Rothhorn.  This  excursion 
may  be  made  either  from  Zermatt  or 
from  the  RiflFel.  There  are  two  summits. 
The  Oher  Rothhorn  (11,214')  connected 
with  the  Rympfischwiing,  and  the 
Unter  Rothhorn  (10,191'),  somewhat 
more  detached  from  the  range  of  the 
Saas  Grat,  and  on  that  account  com- 
manding the  finer  view.  From  Zermatt 
the  ascent  lies  by  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Findelen  Bach  to  the  sennhiitten  of 
Findclen  (0,808').  On  the  slope  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  rye  and  barley  are 
grown  at  a  higher  level  than  has 
been  observed  anywhere  else  in  the 
Alps.  A  practised  mountaineer  may 
find  his  way  alone  to  the  summit  of 
the  Unter  Rothhorn— about  4  hrs.  from 
Zermatt.  The  view  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  from  the   Gorner  Grat.     The 
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gnmmil  is  farther  from  the  Matterhorn 
and  ilonte  Rosa,  but  considerably 
nearer  to  the  peaks  of  the  Saas  Grat. 
In  making  this  excursion  from  the 
Riffel  it  is  better  to  cross  the  Findelen 
Glacier  to  the  Fliih  Alp  (8,464'), 
and  then  reach  the  summit.  The 
ancient  moraines  ^vhich  border  the 
glacier  and  the  appearance  of  the  valley 
bel')w  its  lower  end  show  that  the 
Findelen  Glacier  has  retirfd  during 
the  same  period  in  which  the  Corner 
Glacier  is  known  to  have  advanced 
considerably. 

The  two  summits  here  spoken  of  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  much 
higher  peak  of  the  Rothhorn,  or  Mo- 
niing,  NW.  of  Zermatt. 

"We  now  notice  excursions  that  are 
more  conveniently  made  from  the 
village  of  Zermatt  than  from  the  Riifel. 
7.  The  Guriier  Glacier.  A  visit  to  the 
lower  end  of  this  glacier  is  within  range 
of  an  afternoon's  stroll  from  the  village. 
After  flowing  due  \V.  for  about  6  m. 
the  Gorner  Glacier  sweeps  round  the 
base  of  the  Riffelhorn,  and  descends 
nearly  due  N.  into  the  head  of  the 
Nicolaithal.  The  easiest  way  lies  by 
the  W.  bank  of  the  stream  for  rather 
more  then  a  mile,  then,  after  crossing 
the  torrent  from  the  Zniutt  Glacier,  a 
Tery  picturesque  path  leads  to  the 
ravine  through  which  the  Gorner  Visp 
descends  from  its  parent  glacier.  A 
wooden  bridge  leads  across  the  stream 
and  gives  easy  access  to  the  actual  base 
of  the  glacier,  which  has  been  advancing 
for  a  long  time  past,  having  shoved 
before  it  a  bridje  and  several  chalets 
during  the  last  10  or  12  years,  at  the 
same  time  ploughing  up  the  pasture 
laud  at  the  side  of  tlie  stream. 

Unpractised  visitors  .'ihould  be  cau- 
tioned aijainst  approaching  close  to  the 
ice,  as  blocks  of  stone  lightly  poised 
hang  on  the  terminal  slope,  and  from 
time  to  time  slidi'  -with  great  force  down 
the  declivity.  The  lower  slope  of  the 
Riffelhorn  is  sreep.  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  mount  some  way  and  to  ob- 
serve the  process  by  which  the  glacier 
smoothes  and  polishes  the  surfaces  of 


rock  over  which  it  moves.  The  ap- 
pearances may  be  compared  with 
those  seen  on  the  upper  ridge  of  the 
same  mountain  in  the  hollow  between 
the  Riffelhorn  and  the  Gorner  Grat, 
where  an  arm  of  the  glacier  passed 
when  the  ice  mse  many  hundred  feet 
higher  than  its  present  level.  The 
pinnacles  of  ice  formed  in  the  steep 
part  of  the  descent  of  the  glacier  cannot 
fail  to  excite  admiration.  They  are 
quite  equal  to  those  seen  near  Cha- 
mouni.  Practised  ice-men  may  take 
the  glacier  on  their  way  to  the  RifFel. 

8.  The  Schwarz  See  and.  HornJi. 
This  is  deservedly  one  of  the  ex- 
cursions most  often  made  by  strangers. 
It  is  possible  to  ride  as  far  as  the 
lake. 

From  the  very  base  of  the  E.  face  of 
the  Matterhorn  a  nearly  level  ridge 
or  promontory  of  rock  extends  a  little 
N.  of  E.,  terminating  abruptly  iu  a 
bold  point  conspicuous  from  Zermatt, 
called  the  Hornli  (9,492').  In  the  angle 
between  this  and  the  higher  ridge  con- 
necting the  Matterhorn  with  the  Breit- 
horn  is  formed  the  Fujgge  Glacier. 
Below  the  Hornli  the  ridge  separating 
the  torreTit  of  this  latter  glacier  from 
that  of  Znmtt  spreads  out,  and  in  one 
of  its  undulations  forms  the  basin  of  a 
small  lake  or  tarn,  called  Schwarz  See, 
with  a  solitary  chapel  beside  it.  8,393  ft, 
above  the  sea.  In  the  ascent  is  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  the  Gorner  Glacier,  here 
seen  while  undergoing  the  process  of  ra- 
pid f1exure,at  the  same  time  that  it  falls 
rapi<lly  round  the  base  of  the  Rilfelhorn, 
with  its  surface  torn  by  various  systems 
of  crevasses  which  finally  intersect 
each  other,  forming  a  wild  confusion  of 
tottering  pinnacles  of  ice.  The  viev/ 
from  the  Schwarz  See  well  rewards  the 
ascent,  but  those  who  do  not  object  to 
a  short  and  sharp  climb  should  ascend 
the  H(')riili.  Nowhere  perhaps  does  the 
Muiterliorn  appear  more  overpower- 
ingly  grand  than  from  this  point.  Other 
peaks,  such  as  some  of  the  Chamouni 
aiguilles,  may  appear  as  bold  in  out- 
line, but  they  want  the  air  of  solidity 
peculiar  to  this  unmatched  peak.    With 
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an  audacity  that  seems  to  defy  the 
universe,  it  rears  its  front  5,000  ft. 
above  the  snow-fields  at  its  base,  as 
though  its  massive  framework  could 
sufiport  the  shock  of  a  -world  in  ruins. 
Its  stability  is  but  apparent.  Those 
who  have  attempted  the  perilous  but 
fascinating  task  of  its  ascent,  and 
ha^'e  passed  successive  nights  on  the 
ledges  of  its  SW.  shoulder,  have 
■witnessed  the  continued  progress  of 
destruction  that,  stone  by  stone,  is  un- 
building the  marvellous  structure ; 
though  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  calculate 
how  many  millions  of  ages  would  be 
required  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level 
of  the  lower  ridges  that  surround  its 
base. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  following 
the  nearly  level  ridge  which  connects 
the  Hornli  with  the  actual  base  of  the 
great  mountain.  In  descending,  it  is 
usual  to  bear  to  the  1.,  so  as  to  include 
with  the  excursion  a  visit  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  Zmutt  Glacier.  In  return- 
ing that  way.  a  remarkable  chasm,  cut 
through  the  rock  by  the  Znmtt  torrent, 
well  deserves  attention.  It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  over  which  a  path  leads  to 
the  hamlet  of  Zmutt  (G,365'),  the  largest 
of  those  above  Zermatt.  (See  §  19, 
Rte.  D.) 

9.  The  Mettelhorn.  The  Mettelhorn 
(11,188')  is  the  highest  point  of  a  pro- 
montory extending  eastward  from  the 
Rothhorn,  or  Morning,  and  immediately 
overlooking  the  village  of  Zermatt.  It 
commands  one  of  the  finest — some  think 
the  very  finest — -view  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, distinguished  from  the  others  of 
the  same  class  by  its  near  neighbour- 
hood to  the  noble  peak  of  the  Weiss- 
horn,  and  by  including  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  in  the 
opening  between  that  peak  and  the 
Mischabelhiirner.  The  ascent  is  a 
stiff  climb  of  from  4  to  .5  hrs..  exclu- 
sive of  halts,  but  is  within  the  reach  of 
an  average  mountaineer.  Many  ladies 
liave  reached  the  summit,  but  those 
who  would  avoid  the  most  laborious 
part  of  the  ascent  content  themselves 
vith  the  v:ew  liom  a  point  overlooking 


the  Schallenberg  Glacier, about|hr.  be- 
low the  top,  which  is  nearly  equally  fine. 

The  most  direct  way  commences 
from  the  village  of  Zermatt,  opposite 
the  door  of  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Cervin, 
up  the  face  of  a  rocky  slope.  This 
is  extremely  steep  ft)r  Ig^  hr.  It  is 
usual  to  take  an  easier  course  by  a 
track  which  mounts  at  first  obliquely 
to  the  N.,  and  then  bears  to  the  1.  until 
a  view  of  the  Trift  Glacier  is  ojHmed, 
when  the  ascent  continues  direct  to  the 
summit.  The  last  part,  for  about  jhr., 
is  very  steep,  in  part  over  a  snow-slope, 
and  in  part  over  debris  often  mixed 
with  loose  snow.  This  is  the  best  point 
for  a  view  of  the  Schal/eiibcrg  Glacier, 
which  fills  a  considerable  hollow  be- 
tween the  Weisshorn  and  the  Morning. 
This  latter  fine  peak  (13,8.55')  was  at- 
tacked in  1863  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wink- 
worth,  with  the  lamented  J.  J.  Bennen, 
and  other  guides.  Haviiig  reached  the 
peak,  which  is  almost  free  from  snow, 
they  found  the  rocks  very  difficuL, 
broken  up  into  large  masses,  offering 
little  hold.  Towards  the  top  they  are 
very  steep,  and  may  be  impracticable. 
A  successful  attempt  was  made  in  1864 
from  the  Zinal  side.    See  §  19,  Rte.  E. 

10.  The  Weisshorn.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  beautifully  sharp  and 
symmetrical  of  the  pyramidal  peaks  of 
tlie  Alps,  and  the  ascent  may  be  counted 
amongst  the  most  difficult  and  laborious 
ttiat  have  been  yet  achieved.  It  is 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  main 
N.  &  S.  ridge,  with  a  ridge,  or  arete, 
that  descends  on  the  E.  side  towards 
Randa.  The  NE.  and  SE.  faces  of  the 
pyramid,  as  well  as  the  upper  parts 
of  the  three  ridges  leading  to  the 
top,  are  mainly  formed  of  hard 
frozen  snow.  On  the  W.  side  the  py- 
ramid is  broken  away,  and  displays 
those  vast  precipices  that  present  so 
grand  an  aspect  from  the  heights  above 
Zinal.  At  first  sight,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess  which  of  the  three  aretes  may  be 
least  dilficult;  but  as  two  attempts  by 
the  northern  one,  though  made  by  fii-st- 
rate  mountaineers,  have  both  failed, 
it    n^.ay  be  assumed  that  that  route  is 
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impracticable.  Tlie  S.  arrte  has  been 
fondemned  by  very  com|ietent  judges, 
and  the  only  successful  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  E.  arete,  a[>pr()ached 
from  the  Schaltenberc/  Glacier,  one 
branch  of  which  lies  in  the  angle 
between  this  and  the  S.  ridge.  It  re- 
mains to  be  tried  whether  the  ajjproaeh 
may  not  more  advantageously  he  made 
from  the  Bies  Glacier,  lying  in  the  NE. 
angle  of  the  mountain.  The  honour 
of  achieving  the  first  ascent  fell  to 
that  eminent  mountainei'r,  Professor 
Tyndall,  whose  gt-nial  little  volume, 
'Mountaineering  in  18(31,'  contains  a 
narrative  of  tlie  expedition. 

Accompanied  by  J.  J.  Bennen,  of  Laax, 
and  Ulrieh  Wenger,  of  Grindelwald, 
Mr.  Tyndall  bivouacked  at  over  9,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  reached  the  highest 
peak  on  the  following  day  in  10  hrs.  of 
severe  exertion.  The  return  was  found 
to  be  not  much  less  difficult  than  the 
a.^cent ;  and  they  regained  Randa  at 
1 1  P.M.,  after  about  20  hrs.  of  almost 
constant  hard  work.  The  second  as- 
cent, in  1862,  was  made  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen.  Starting  with  Melchior  An- 
deregg  and  Franz  Biener,  of  Zermatt, 
from  a  chalet  below  the  Schallenberg 
Alp,  nearly  2  hrs.  lower  than  Mr.  Tyn- 
dall's  bivouac,  that  indefatigable  walker 
gained  the  highest  point  in  9^  hrs., 
and  returned  to  Kanda  in  7A  hrs  more, 
reaching  Zermatt  the  same  night.  Seve- 
ral ascents  have  been  made  since  1862. 

The  lower  two-thirds  of  the  E.  arete 
are  formed  of  successive  teeth  of  rock 
which  start  out  of  steep  snow-.slopes, 
seamed  by  couloirs  of  ice.  It  has 
hitherto  been  found  best  to  keep  to  the 
base  of  these  projecting  rocks,  passing 
one  after  the  other  along  their  S.  face, 
and  Mr.  Tyndall  appears  to  have  lost 
some  time  by  attempting  to  make  his 
way  along  the  snow-slopes  below  them, 
where  the  ice-couloirs  were  found  ex- 
tremely troublesome,  and  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  The  snow-arete  lead- 
ing from  the  upper  rucks  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  appears  to  be  perilously  sharp, 
and  during  some  portion  of  the  way 
the  snow  slope  on  the  Lends  abruptly 


at  the  edge  of  precipices,  of  which  Mr. 
I  Stephen  says,  '  I  have  never  seen  more 
fearful  cliffs.'  The  summit  has  been 
found  to  be  a  solid  angle  of  frozen 
snow,  ending  literally  in  a  point,  with 
the  sides  corresponding  to  the  three 
f;ices  of  the  mountain.  The  height  of 
the  Weisshorn  has  been  determined 
trigonometrically  to  be  H,804  ft.,  and 
therefore  a  little  below  that  of  its  rival 
next  noticed. 

1 1.  The  Dom.  Next  to  Monte  Rosa, 
the  Saas  Grat  is,  of  all  the  ranges  in 
the  Alps,  that  which  maintains  the 
highest  continuous  elevation,  and  pre- 
sents the  greatest  number  of  lofty  sum- 
mits. The  highest  part  of  this  range  is 
formed  by  four  peaks,  arranged  nearly 
in  line,  and  about  equidistant,  called  the 
Mischubelhortier.  Reckoning  from  S.  to 
N.,  these  are  as  follows  : — 


Fept 

Taschhorn 

14.758 

Dom  or  Grabenhorn 

1-1,935 

Nadelhorn 

]4,10S 

Gasenriedhorn 

14  219 

The  differences  of  height  are  not  so 
great  but  that  one  or  other  appears  to 
be  the  highest,  according  to  the  point 
from  which  they  are  viewed.  The  true 
summit,  called  Grabenhorn  in  the  Ni- 
colaithal,  is  a  beautiful  and  very  sharp 
snow-pyramid,  broken  away  irregu- 
larly on  the  E.  side  towards  Saas, 
whence  it  appears  as  a  double-pointed 
peak,  through  some  effect  of  perspec- 
tive bringing  a  lowtr  point  nearly  into 
a  line  with  the  top.  The  two  N.  peaks 
are  sometimes  distinguished  as  the 
Nadelgrat,  and  the  northern  of  the  two 
—  the  Gasenriedhorn  —  which  is  not 
seen  from  Saas,  nor  from  Fee,  but  from 
a  point  near  the  little  chapel  between 
these  places  (Rte.  N),  passed  at  Saas 
for  the  Dom,  or  highest  sunmiit  of  the 
ridge.  This  was  apparently  the  point 
reached  by  Mr.  Chapman,  ascending 
i  from  Saas,  in  18.56,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  1869  that  the  possibility  of  attaining 
the  Dom  from  that  side  .was  proved  by- 
Messrs. G.  E.  Fosterand H.Walker. when 
they  ejected  the  so-called  passes  which 
1  they  named  Nadeljoch  and  Domjoch. 
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The  first  successful  ascent  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies,  -with 
Johann  zum  Taugwald  and  J.  Kronig, 
of  Zermatt,  and  a  young  man  of  Randa, 
■who  volunteered  to  accompany  them. 
(See  'Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,'  first 
series.)  Starting  from  Randa,  and 
mounting  about  due  E.  to  the  highest 
pastures,  the  ascent  is  a  continuous 
climb — steep,  but  nowhere  very  diffi- 
cult. The  only  side  by  which  the 
summit  is  accessible  is  by  the  NW. 
angle,  between  the  ridge  connecting  it 
with  the  Nadelgrat  and  a  western  spur 
that  descends  between  Randa  and 
Tasch.  From  the  snows  accumulating 
in  this  angle,  two  glaciers  descend  to- 
wards the  Visp — the  Giaben  Glacier, 
whose  torrent  flows  past  the  village  of 
Randa,  and  the  Hohbcrg  Glacier,  at 
first  descending  NW.  and  then  bending 
to  W.  parallel  to  the  Graben  Glacier, 
and  separated  by  a  ridge  which,  on 
some  maps,  is  wrongly  laid  down  as  if 
it  were  continued  to  the  head  of 
both  glaciers  and  connected  with  the 
Nadelgrat.  After  ascending  more 
than  4  hrs.  from  Randa,  Mr.  Davies 
found  himself  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Graben  Glacier,  which  he  then  traversed 
diagonally,  without  encountering  many 
crevasses,  towards  some  rocks  which 
form  the  base  of  the  proper  peak  of  the 
Dom.  The  climb  from  thence  to  the 
top  is  long  and  steep,  in  part  over  rocks, 
and  partly  by  snow-slopes.  Towards 
the  top  it  i*;  necessary  to  follow  the  W. 
arete,  which  on  the  S  side  falls  away 
in  a  sheer  precipice  towards  Zermatt 
The  summit  was  reached  in  less  than 
9  hrs.,  including  a  halt  for  breakfast. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  who  made  the 
second  ascent,  with  Mr.  Liveing  and 
two  guides,  Melchior  Anderegg  and 
Johann  zum  Taugwald,  allows  8  hrs.  for 
the  ascent.  The  view  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Stephen  '  the  very  finest  in  the 
Alps.'  It  extends  from  the  Dauphin*' 
Alps  to  the  South  Tyrol,  and  from  the 
Jura  and  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Apen- 
nines, with  glorious  rock  scenery  near 
at  hanrl. 

The    vertical    height    of    the    Dom 


above  Randa  is  just  10,000  ft,  and 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line  little 
over  4  ni.  This  is,  therefore,  the 
longest  and  steepest  continuous  ascent 
yet  made  in  the  Alps.  Thorough  train- 
ing is  requisite  for  the  mountaineer 
who  would  undertake  it;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  involve  any  unusual  diffi- 
culties. The  descent  may  be  accom- 
plished in  4  hrs. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  map  in  the 
first  series  of  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Gla- 
ciers'  tends  to  mislead  those  who  rely 
on  its  accuracy.  Nearly  the  whole 
ascent  is  made  by  the  rocks  on  the  1. 
hand,  or  N.  side  of  the  Graben  Glacier, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  base  of  the  final  peak 
that  this  is  crossed  towards  the  SE. 

12.  The  Tiischhorn.  The  first  ascent 
of  this  twin-brother  of  the  Dom  was 
made  on  July  31,  1862,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
LI.  Davies  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hay- 
ward,  with  Johann  and  Stephan  zum 
Taugwald  as  guides.  Starting  at  2  a.m., 
they  mounted  through  the  forest  to  the 
Kien  Glacier,  and  then  took  a  nearlj 
direct  course  to  the  top.  The  upper 
slope,  which  was  ascended  by  zigzags, 
is  extremely  steep,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  pass  from  the  snow 
to  the  rim  of  rocks  that  crown  the 
peak.  The  view  scarcely  diff,  rs  from 
that  gained  from  the  Dom,  but  this  is 
more  difficult  of  access.  The  summit 
was  gained  at  1..50  p.m.,  and  the  return 
to  Randa  was  not  eifectedtill  10.15  p.m. 

13.  The  liympfischJwrn.  This  fine 
peak,  13,790  ft.  in  height,  lies  between 
the  AUalein  and  Adler  passes  described 
in  Rte.  O.  It  is  not,  however,  ;icce.ssi- 
ble  from  either  of  them,  and  must  be 
made  the  object  of  a  distinct  expedition 
from  Zermatt  or  the  Riifel.  Though 
higher  by  40  ft.  than  the  Strahlhorn 
(lite.  O),  it  seems  that  the  latter  has 
the  adv.-mtage  of  a  position  more  im- 
mediately overlooking  the  adjoining 
valleys  of  Piedmont.  It  is  certain  that 
they  both  command  panoramic  views 
of  the  grandest  character. 

The  editor  has  received  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  first  ascent  from  Mr. 
L.  Stephen,  whose  name  so  freijueiitly 
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recurs  among  the  explorers  of  this  dis- 
trict. The  ascent,  which  is  described 
as  comparatively  easy,  was  made  by  the 
RympfischwdiHj,  a  steep  and  lofty  ridge 
extending  westward  from  the  peak,  and 
separating  the  T;isch  and  Fiudelen 
Glaciers.  Passing  along  the  ridge, 
which  commands  noble  views,  the  tra- 
veller should  ascend  the  most  southerly 
of  the  rocky  ribs  or  aretes  that  con- 
verge towards  the  summit.  The  high- 
est i)oint  is  the  termination  of  the  next 
arete,  but  when  the  first  has  been 
climbed  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing the  true  summit.  Time,  7  hrs. 
from  Zerinatt ;  descent  about  5  hrs. 

In  connection  with  routes  includcl 
in  this  and  the  last  section,  are  several 
excursions  that  may  well  be  made  in  a 
single  day  from  Zermatt.  Of  these  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  the  excur- 
sion to  the  Col  de  St.  Theodule,  which 
the  mountaineer  may  combine  with  the 
ascent  of  the  Breithorn  or  the  Petit 
Mont  Cervin  (Rte.  B.)  The  ascent  of 
the  Strahlhorn  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting; but  for  those  who  do  not 
cross  the  Adler  Pass  (Rte.  O),  it  is 
more  easily  made  from  the  Mattmark 
See.  The  ascent  to  the  Trift  Jocli  and 
that  of  the  Ebihorn  (§  19,  Rte.  E;. 
are  extremely  interesting  expeditions. 
The  difficult  ascent  of  the  Ober  Gabel- 
hont  (13,363'),  was  first  effected  in  186.5 
from  the  Zermatt  side  by  ]\Iessrs.  A. 
W.  Moore  and  H.  Walker,  with  Jacob 
Anderegg.  They  followed  the  NE. 
arete  to  the  top.  Time — 19  hrs.  going 
and  returning,  including  halts.  On  the 
following  day  they  were  followed  by 
tlie  late  Lord  Francis  Douglas  from  the 
Zinal  side.  If  practicable  it  would  be 
a  very  fine  excursion  to  pass  from  the 
Trift  to  the  Arbe  Glacier,  between  t!ie 
Ober  and  Unter  Gabelhorn,  and  return 
to  Zermatt  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
Zmutt  Glacier.  The  writer  has  enjoyed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  same  grand 
scenery  in  a  shorter  excursion,  ascend- 
ing the  Trift  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
Unter  Gabelhorn,  and  descending  near 
to  the  foot  of  the  Zmutt  Glacier. 


Route  B. 

zehm.itt  to  ivrea,  bt  the  v.il 
touknanche — col  de  st.  theo- 
dule  bkeithorn — matterhorn. 

Hrs.'  walking     Eng.  miles 

Col  de  St.  Theodule  4  9 

Breml       ...  2  5 

Val  Tournanche       •  IJ  5 

Chatillon  ...  3^  10 

Doniiaz    ...  4^  1.^ 

Ivrea        .       .        .  3|  12^ 

19J  lii 

The  Col  de  St.  Theodule  is  one  of 
the  most  frequented,  and,  in  fine 
weather,  one  of  the  easiest  glacier 
passes  in  the  Alps.  At  certain  times 
mules  may  be  taken  across,  but  the 
charge  (40  fr.  to  Val  Tournanche)  is 
high,  and  only  excused  by  the  uncer- 
tainty attending  the  return  to  Zermatt. 
Ladiis  who  can  walk  a  moderate  dis- 
tance may  ride  part  of  the  way,  some- 
times quite  to  tlie  top  of  the  pass,  and 
secure  mules  or  horses  to  meet  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacier,  by  writing 
beforehand  to  the  innkeeper  at  Breuil, 
but  the  path  is  so  rough  and  slippery 
that  who  can  do  so  may  better  walk. 
In  settled  weather  mountaineers  travel- 
ing two  or  more  together  do  not  require 
a  guide,  but  are  strongly  advised  not  to 
neglect  the  use  of  the  rope.  Concealed 
creva.sses  rarely  occur  on  the  line 
usually  taken  by  the  guides,  but  are 
plentiful  in  some  partsof  the  glaciers  on 
either  side,  and  several  fatal  accidents 
from  this  cause  are  recorded.  In 
cloudy  weather  it  is  very  easy  to  lose 
the  true  direction,  and  strangers  may 
soon  get  involved  in  serious  difficulties. 
The  time  required  for  the  passage 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  snow. 
Ascending  from  Zermatt.  4^  or  5  hrs. 
generally  suffice,  and  3  hrs.  for  the  de- 
scent on  the  same  side.  From  the  top 
to  Breuil  2  hrs.,  or  3  hrs.  ascending  from 
Breuil,  is  a  fair  average.  In  starting 
from  the  Riff'el  Hotel,  about  ^  hr.  may 
he  saved  in  the  ascent,  but  it  is  not 
prudent  to  attempt  it  without  a  guide. 
Owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  way,  no 
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time  is  saved  by  going  from  the  col  to  the 
RifFel  instead  of  descending  to  Zermatt. 

The  new  passes  from  Zermatt  to 
Breuil,  effected  in  1863,  are  noticed 
below. 

After  crossing  the  torrent  from  the 
Zmutt  Glacier,  about  a  mile  from  the 
village  the  tracli  mounts  by  the  chalets 
of  Flatten  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Corner 
Glacier.  Some  arolla  pines  (P.  Cembra) 
are  passed,  and  the  slope  becomes 
steeper  as  the  Garhach,  a  torrent  de- 
scending from  the  Furgge  Glacier, 
crosses  the  track.  The  way  now  be- 
comes rough  and  difficult  for  mules, 
especially  when  a  stiff  ascent  has  led 
to  the  verge  of  the  glacier  amid  loose 
scattered  slabs  of  gneiss.  The  ascent 
over  the  Theodule  Glacier  is  easy,  save 
after  fresh  snow,  and  it  is  in  great  part 
free  from  crevasses.  Persons  who,  in 
descending  from  the  col,  have  wandered 
too  much  10  the  1.  on  this  glacier  have, 
however,  encountered  unexpected  diffi- 
culties. After  ^  hr.  it  is  usual  to  leave 
the  glacier  for  a  ridge  of  low  projecting 
rocks,  returning  before  long  to  the  neve 
■which  leads  in  about  |  hr.  to  the  top 
of  the  pass,  10,899  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  may  be  counted  as  the  highest  fre- 
quented pass  in  Europe,  though  from 
thirty  to  forty  passes  mentioned  in  this 
■work  deprive  it  of  the  distinction  still 
claimed  for  it  as  the  highest  in  the 
Alps.  A  small  hut  where  travellers 
find  refreshment,  has  been  erected  on  a 
small  patch  of  bare  rock  just  above  the 
lowest  depression,  nearly  on  the  site 
where  Saussure  passed  three  days  in  a 
temporary  shed.  At  the  expense  of  M. 
Dollfuss  A  usset,  of  Basle,  meteorological 
observations  have  been  made  here  during 
three  succeosive  winters.  The  view 
from  the  pass  is  extremely  grand,  nor  is 
its  extent  much  increased  by  climbing 
the  Theodulhorn  (11,391'),  W.  of  the 
pass.  The  mountaineer  who  seeks  a 
wider  horizon  may  ascend  the  Petit 
Mont  Cervin  or  the  Breithorn,  and 
some  have  climbed  both  on  the  same 
day. 

The  Breithorn  (13,08.5')  is  the  mas- 
sive. Dearly  flat-topped  mountain  form- 


ing the  W.  termination  of  the  chain  of 
Monte  Rosa.  On  the  N.  side  it  pre- 
sents ranges  of  dark  rocks  rising  above 
steep  snow-slopes.  On  the  S.  side  it  is 
comparatively  easy  of  access,  by  a  con- 
tinuous slope  of  moderate  inclination; 
but  the  snow,  exposed  to  the  southern 
sun,  is  often  soft,  and  therefore  fatiguing 
to  the  climber.  The  first  recoi'ded 
ascent  was  by  the  late  Lord  Minto,  one 
of  the  earliest  explorers  of  this  district, 
and  the  next  by  our  eminent  living 
countryman.  Sir  John  Herschel. 

The  Petit  Mont  Cervin  (12,749')  is  a 
detached  peak  of  bold  form,  lying  a 
little  S.  of  the  ridge  connecting  the 
Breithorn  with  the  Col  de  St.  Theo- 
dule, and  this  with  the  Matterhorn. 
This  is  also  most  easily  reached  from 
the  S.  side.  The  way  from  the  col  to 
the  Breithorn  passes  to  the  S.  of  the 
Petit  Mont  Cervin.  With  the  snow  in 
very  favourable  condition,  the  top  of 
the  Breithoru  has  been  reached  in  2 
hrs.  20  min.  from  the  pass,  but  a  much 
longer  time  is  generally  employed. 

In  descending  from  the  Col  de  St. 
Theodule  the  traveller  must  avoid  the 
broad  smooth  basin  of  neve  lying  before 
him;  it  abounds  with  large  concealed 
crevasses.  The  proper  course  keeps  well 
to  the  rt  ,  and  lies  tor  rather  more  than  ^ 
hr.  over  glacier.  On  the  rt.,  about  500  ft. 
below  the  summit,  are  seen  the  traces  of 
a  redoubt  long  ago  thrown  up  by  the 
Swiss  to  defend  this  entrance  into  their 
territory.  At  the  foot  of  the  glacier  a 
steep  slope  of  scattered  rocks,  called 
Les  Fourneaux,  leads  down  to  the  high- 
est pastures,  and  then  an  easy  descent 
leads  in  2  hrs.,  or  little  more,  from  the 
col  to  Breuil  (6,566'),  where  travellers 
formerly  took  refuge  in  a  rude  chalet, 
but  now  find  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able of  Alpine  inns — Hotel  du  Mont 
Cervin — affording  good  food  and  civility 
in  a  place  which  is  the  starting-point 
for  several  first-rate  excursions.  Ex- 
cellent guides,  named  below,  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  here  in  summer. 

Of  late  years  the  attention  of  moun- 
taineers has  been  directed  to  discover  a 
more   direct  passage  between  Zermatt 
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and  Vul  Tournanche  than  the  old  pass. 
In  1863  two  new  passes  were  nuide 
across  the  ridge  at  the  head  of  ihe 
Furgge  Glacier  (Rte.  A).  The  first, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Morshead,  with  P. 
Perm  and  M.  Andermatten,  is  on  the 
left ;  the  second,  found  by  Mr.  Whym- 
per,  with  J.  A.  Carrel  and  Luc  Meynet, 
lies  to  the  right  of  a  sliglit  eminence, 
in  the  range  connectini:  the  Theodul- 
horn  with  the  base  of  the  jMatterhorn. 
Both  passes  are  more  laborious,  and 
require  at  least  as  much  time  as  the 
old  pass,  but  either  may  afford  agree- 
able variety  to  the  mountaineer.  Mr. 
Whymper's  pass  is  probably  the  more 
convenient  of  the  two,  but  experience 
must  decide  that  point.  It  seems  con- 
venient to  reserve  the  name  Col  de  St. 
Theodule  for  the  old  pass,  and  give  that 
of  Matterjoch  to  the  pass  over  the 
Furgge  Glacier,  lying  nearer  to  the 
Matterhorn.  In  1864,  a  much  more 
difficult  pass,  practicable  only  when  the 
snow  is  in  very  good  order,  was  effected 
by  Messrs.  T.  A.  Hudson  and  F.  W. 
Jacomb,  with  P.  Perm  and  Ignatz 
Lauber.  In  rather  more  than  9  hrs.  from 
Zermatt  they  climbed  the  formidably 
steep  barrier  that  connects  the  Mat- 
terhorn with  the  Dent  d'Herens,  and 
reached  the  gap,  called  by  them  Col 
Tournanche  (11.398',  F.  W.  J.),  already 
well  known  to  the  explorers  of  the  jMat- 
terhorn, and  called  at  Hreuil  CJol  du  Lion. 

Breuil  has  gained  fresh  attractions  for 
adventurous  mountaineers  since  it  has 
become  the  recognised  starting-point 
for  the  ascent  of  the  IMatterhorn. 

The  name  Mallei  fioni  is  retained  in 
this  work  because  it  is  the  vernacular 
name  in  the  valley  where  tlie  mountain 
is  chiefly  seen  and  approached  by  tra- 
vellers. In  the  Val  d'Aosta  and  the 
Val  Tournanche  it  is  called  Muiit  Cer- 
vin.  Some  Italian  writers  use  the  name 
Monte  Si/vici,  not  known  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys.  The  Swiss  engineers 
have  dett-rinined  the  height  at  14,7iioft., 
but  M.  Giordano's  observations  with  a 
good  barometer  make  it  14,780  ft 

The  history  of  the  successive  attempts 
to  vanquish  tliis  fonnidable  peak,  and 


of  the  catastrophe  that  marked  the  first 
victorious  attack,  is  well  known  to  those 
interested  in  Alpine  adventure.  Pro- 
fessor T\  ndall  and  Mr.  Whymper  had 
each  attacked  the  peak  several  times 
from  the  Italian  side;  and  experience 
slowly  taught  the  means  for  overcoming 
one  difficulty  after  another.  The  former 
reached  a  point  approaching  14,000  ft. 
in  height,  but  the  first  complete  a.scent 
■was  effected  in  18(55  from  the  Swiss 
side,  by  a  route  devised  by  Mr.  Whym- 
per, who  alone  of  four  travellers  sur- 
vived the  expedition.  The  exploit  has 
been  frequently  repeated,  and,  not  count- 
ing some  failures,  the  summit  was 
reached  seven  times  in  18G8.  The 
amplest  information  respecting  the 
mountain  is  to  be  gained  from  a  paper 
by  Cav.  Felice  Giordano,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Bollettino  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club.  Encountering  bad  weather, 
that  excellent  mountaineer  and  geolo- 
gist passed  five  days  and  nights  on  the 
mountain  in  1866,  at  a  height  of  1.3,5H4 
ft.,  and  was  forced  to  abandon  the  ex- 
pedition. In  1868  he  made  the  ascent 
from  the  Italian  side,  and  descended  to 
Zermatt — a  course  previously  taken  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Crawford  Grove.  He  has  shown  that, 
although  in  great  part  crystalline  in 
structure,  the  rocks  of  the  Matterhorn 
exhibit  very  regular  stratification  ;  and 
that,  about  mid-height,  a  mass  of  dial- 
lage  granite,  1,600  ft.  in  thickness  (with 
no  trace  of  stratification)  conspicuous  on 
the  W.  side,  passes  gradually  into  talcose 
gneiss  on  the  E.  face  of  the  mountain. 

The  opinion  of  all  the  most  com- 
petent judges  is,  that  the  ascent  on  the 
Italian  side  is  now  quite  safe.  The 
difficulties  were  at  first  very  serious, 
but  ropes  and  chains  have  been  placed 
at  the  most  awkward  spots,  and  a  new 
way  found  that  avoids  one  really  dan- 
gerous passage.  A  refuge  has  been 
erected  on  this  side  at  a  height  of  13,524 
ft.,  provided  with  sheepskins  and  cook- 
ing apparatus.  The  slopes  on  the  Swiss 
side  are  less  steep,  but.  in  ascending  to 
a  hut  which  has  been  built  by  IM.  Seller, 
at  a  height    of   \2/y27  ft.,    travellers 
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are  exposed  to  some  real  danger  from 
slioweis  of  stones  that  descend,  espe- 
cially during  the  warm  part  of  the  day. 
It  would  appear  that  with  good  guides 
there  is  no  serious  risk  in  the  ascent 
from  the  Swiss  hut  to  the  summit  ;  but 
the  most  practised  mountaineers  admit 
that  the  descent  of  the  fatal  slope  where 
Michel  Croz,  Mr.  Hudson,  Lord  Francis 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Hadow  fell  in  1865, 
is  always  extremely  difficult,  and  if 
attempted  by  any  but  perfectly  trained 
and  steady  men,  may  probably  lead  to 
new  accidents. 

A  very  fine  view  of  the  Matterhorn 
is  gained  from  the  Plete,  a  point  reached 
in  2  hrs.  from  Breuil. 

Breuil  is  an  excellent  station  for  the 
botanist,  who,  among  other  rare  Alpine 
plants,  may  here  find  Saponaria  lutea, 
Silene  vallesia,  Trifolium  sa.ratile,  Po- 
tentilla  norvegica,  and  P.  nivea. 

The  track  below  Breuil  enters  a 
ravine,  and  is  carried  along  a  steep 
slope  of  rock  to  the  little  chapel  of 
Notre-Dame  de  la  Garde.  It  then  tra- 
verses a  green  basin  below  which  the 
Tournanche  torrent  has  cut  a  very  deep 
cleft  through  the  serpentine  rock,  so 
narrow  that  in  some  places  the  oppo- 
site walls  are  in  actual  contact.  This 
spot,  called  Gouffre  des  Busserailles,  has 
been  made  accessible  from  below,  and 
■well  deserves  a  visit.  Lower  down  the 
track  crosses  the  torrent  and  follows 
the  rt.  bank  until,  after  returning  to  the 
E.  side,  a  short  ascent  leads  to 

Val  Tournanche  (5,057'),  the  highest 
village  in  the  valley. — (Inn .-  H.  du  Mont 
Rose  ;  much  improved,  nearly  equal  to 
that  at  Breuil.)  There  are  now  several 
excellent  guides  in  Val  Tournanche. 
Joseph,  Pierre,  and  Victor  Maquignaz, 
J.  Antoine  Carrel,  Salomon  Meynet,  and 
J.  B.  Bic  have  all  ascended  the  Matter- 
horn.  The  first  and  fourth  are  first- 
rate.  They  expect  100  fr.,  and  150  fr. 
if  they  descend  to  Zermatt.  The  view 
here  opened  down  the  valley,  closed  by 
a  distant  peak  of  the  Cogne  mountains, 
is  extremely  fine.  A  steep  descent  leads 
from  the  village  to  the  bridge,  after 
which  the  track  is  carried  nearly  all  the 


way  along  the  rt.  bank  amidst  s^ery 
beautiful  scenery,  wherein  chestnut  and 
walnut  trees  often  form  a  framework 
for  the  view  of  the  Mont  Cervin. 
About  an  hour  below  Val  Tournanche 
some  extraordinary  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  may  be  seen  high  up  on  the 
face  of  the  rock  on  thert.,  and  they  are 
continued  at  intervals  for  several  miles. 
The  finest  portion  consists  of  several 
arches,  very  perfect,  hanging  like  a  pic- 
ture against  a  nearly  perpendicular  cliff 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley, 
nearly  opposite  the  village  of  Aiitey. 
The  road  continues  on  the  rt.  bank  for 
nearly  2  hrs.,  then  crosses  for  about 
10  min.,  and  returns  to  the  rt.  bank 
for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Chatillon. 
The  mule-track  for  the  last  2  m.  rises 
high  above  the  torrent,  but  pedestrians 
can  find  a  path  near  the  stream  leading 
more  directly  to  Chatillon. 

Those  who  are  bound  from  Zermatt 
to  the  valley  of  Ayas  may  combine  the 
finest  part  of  the  scenery  of  Val  Tour- 
nanche with  a  tolerably  direct  route  to 
the  former  valley,  by  crossing  the  Col  de 
PortoJa  from  Antey  to  Ayas  (Rte.  H). 

Chatillon  (Inns  :  Palais  Royal,  tole- 
rably good;  Liond'Or)is  a  large  village 
(1,690')  on  the  high  route  from  Aosta 
to  Ivrea,  about  15  m.  from  the  former 
city  (seeRte.  I),atthejunctionofthe  Val 
Tournanche  with  the  Val  d'  Aosta.  The 
chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  bridges. 
A  Roman  arch,  still  standing,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  later  bridge,  which  in 
its  turn  was  superseded  by  the  modern 
structure,  a  single  arch  bolilly  thrown 
across  at  a  great  height  above  the  stream. 
Ruined  chateaux  on  the  heights  add  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  this  part  of  the 
Val  d' Aosta.  An  active  walker  starting 
very  early  from  Zermatt  may  reach 
Chatillon  in  1 1  hrs.,  in  time  to  hire  a 
vehicle,  which  will  carry  him  down  to 
Ivrea  on  the  same  evening  in  about 
4 J  hrs.  The  high  road  is  hot  and  dusty. 
At  St.  Viiicenl,  \^  ni.  below  Chatillon, 
are  some  mineral  baths  and  two  inns 
(Ecu  de  France;  Lion  d"Or)  much  fre- 
quented in  summer.  This  place,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  chestnut  and 
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walnut  trees,  is  the  pleasantest  spot  for 
a  halt  between  Aostaand  Ivrea.  Hure 
turns  off  the  mule-path  to  Gressonay, 
described  in  Rte.  I.  The  Dora  Baltea, 
■which  had  flowed  about  due  E.  for 
25  ni.,  now  turns  to  SSE.  The  Pont  des 
Sarasins,  a  picturesque  bridge  over  a 
ravine,  commands  a  last  and  beautiful 
view  to  the  W.,  and  the  road  enters  a 
defile  :iniidst  syenite  rocks,  here  in- 
terposed between  the  paltcozoic  schists 
of  the  head  of  the  valley  and  a 
zone  of  gneiss  stretching  from  the  S. 
side  of  the  Graian  chain  to  the  head 
of  the  Val  Sesia. 

The  ruined  castle  of  St.  Germain 
surmounts  the  rocks  which  command 
the  defile.  At  its  S.  end  the  valley 
widens  out,  and  about  9  m.  from 
Chatillon  reaches 

Verrex  (Inns  ;  H.  de  la  Poste ;  Ecu 
de  France,  extortionate),  a  thriving  vil- 
lage (1,280')  at  the  junction  of  the 
Vid  ChaUant  (Rte.  C)  with  the  main 
valley.  The  old  tower  of  the  castle 
of  Challant  belonging  to  the  former 
lords  of  this  district  commands  a  noble 
view.  The  road  continues  to  descend 
through  a  straight  and  narrow  stretch 
of  the  valley  to  Bard,  a  poor  village 
at  the  junction  of  the  Val  Champorcher 
(§  14,  Rte.  D),  with  a  mean  and  dirty 
inn  (Sole),  famous  for  its  fort,  which 
in  1800  all  but  changed  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  by  barring  the  passage  of  the 
valley  to  the  French  army  under 
Napoleon.  It  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened, and  is  now  supposed  to  be 
impregnable.  About  a  mile  lower 
down  is  Donna:,  reached  through  a 
narrow  pass  where  the  road  overhangs 
the  river.  A  cutting  through  the  live 
rock,  of  Roman  woik,  retains  the 
measurement,  reckoned  prcbably  from 
Aosta,  xxxii.  m.p.  About  1  m.  more 
of  rather  rapid  descent  k'ads  to 

Pont  S(.  Mtirlin  (Inn  :  Rosa  Rossa, 
tolerably  good),  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  the  valley,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lys,  descending  from 
the  glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa.  The  road 
crosses  a  modern  bridge  near  to  a  lofty 
Roman  arch,  which  still  serves  for  one 


of  the  paths  leading  up  the  Val  de  Lys 
(R'e.  D).  At  this  point  the  Dora  may 
be  said  to  issue  from  the  Alps,  and  the 
Val  d'Aosta,  no  longer  hemmed  in 
between  lofty  ranges,  widens  out  with 
a  nearly  level  floor  between  the  hills 
that  gradually  subside  into  the  plain 
of  Piedmont.  The  language  under- 
I  goes  a  corresponding  change,  and  the 
rude  French  dialect  spoken  in  the  Val 
d'Aosta  and  the  tributary  valleys  above 
St.  Martin  gives  place  to  an  equally 
'  rude  Italian  dialect,  characteristic  of 
I  the  province  of  Novara.  The  cul- 
I  tivation  rapidly  changes  its  character, 
and  the  mulberry  takes  the  place  of 
the  chestnut,  as  the  road,  after  passing 
under  the  castle  of  Montaldo,  and  past 
Settimo  Vitlone,  lies  at  some  distance 
from  the  Dora,  traversing  the  rich  fiat 
that  terminates  at  the  walls  of 

Ivrea  (Inns:  Europa,  the  hirgest — 
many  complaints  of  bad  accommodation 
and  high  charges;  Lion  d'Or.  very 
fair),  a  rather  large  town,  7  68  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  old  castle,  now  a 
prison,  has  an  imposing  appearance, 
and  the  entrance  from  the  S.  by  a 
fine  bridge  over  the  Dora  is  highly 
})icturesque.  The  geologist  should  not 
fail  to  examine  the  hills,  which  appear 
to  enclose  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
below  the  town.  They  are  the  gigantic 
moraines  of  a  glacier  which  once  united 
the  separate  ice-streams  that  flowed 
from  each  lateral  valley  of  the  Pen- 
nine and  Graian  Alps,  into  the  Val 
d'Aosta. 

Ivrea  being  now  connected  by  rly. 
with  Turin  (2  hrs.  10  m.),  and  wi;h 
Novara  (3  hrs.,  or  more,  owing  to 
delay  at  Chivasso),  a  traveller  starting 
by  the  first  train  may  with  great  ease 
reach,  in  a  single  daj-,  almost  any  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Piedmontese  or 
Lombard  Alps.  If  his  aim  be  some 
remoter  point,  he  may  sleep  on  the 
same  night  at  Venice  or  Bologna,  or 
reach  Genoa  in  time  for  the  evening 
steamer  to  Leghorn,  or,  after  spending 
the  day  in  Turin,  he  may  be  in  Paris 
on  the  morning  of  the  daj  next  but 
one  following. 
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Route  C. 
zermattto  verrex,  by  the  schwarz 

TUOR   ANL>   THE    VAL   d'aYAS. 

It  lias  been  a  difficult  matter  to 
decide  how  the  valleys  radiating  from 
the  S.  and  E.  sides  of  the  i-ange  of 
j\Ionte  Rosa,  and  the  passes  connected 
with  them,  may  most  conveniently 
be  described.  Until  lately  travellers, 
selecting  either  the  higher  passes 
nearest  the  central  mass,  or  those  more 
distant  and  rather  easier,  made  either 
partially  or  completely  the  circuit  of 
tlie  entire  group  included  in  the  present 
section.  But  since  the  number  of 
known  passes  between  the  adjoining 
valleys  has  been  largely  increased,  and 
mountaineers  have  found  their  way 
across  the  range  of  Monte  Rosa  from 
Zerniatt  to  the  head  of  each  of  the 
four  principal  valleys,  over  what  was 
long  deemed  an  impassable  barrier,  the 
number  of  possible  routes  open  to 
future  visitors  is  multiplied  to  an  extent 
rather  inconvenient  to  the  writer  of 
a  guide-book.  In  this,  and  the  three 
following  routes,  the  passes  leading 
from  Zermatt  across  the  main  range 
of  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  course  down 
each  valley  to  its  lower  extremity, 
are  described,  while  iu  the  subsequent 
roiites  are  included  most  of  the  passes 
lying  in  the  circuit  round  the  S.  and 
E.  sides  of  the  range.  As  tlie  passes 
across  the  range  of  Monte  Rosa  are  the 
highest  known  in  the  Alps,  there  is  a 
manifest  advantage  in  taking  them 
from  the  Rift'el  Hotel,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Sesia  Joch,  as  yet  so  little 
known  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  at- 
tempt the  ascent  from  the  Val  Sesia  side. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that 
the  long,  nearly  flat-topped  ridge  of 
the  Breithorn  presents  towards  Zermatt 
and  the  Corner  Glacier  ranges  of 
seemingly  impracticable  rocks.  On  its 
E.  side  it  is  separated  from  the  broken 
masses  of  rock  and  ice  that  descend 
from  the  Zwillinge  towards  the  Corner 
Glacier    by    the     Schwdrze    Glacier, 


expanding  gradually  in  width  as  it 
descends  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
and  usually  broken  into  a  giant  s: air- 
case  by  broad  parallel  transverse 
crevasses.  This  is  bordered  on  one 
side  by  a  range  of  nearly  vertical  rocks 
facing  a  little  N.  of  E.,  at  first  very 
lofty,  but  diminishing  in  height  as  the 
glacier  towards  its  source  approaches 
the  level  of  the  ridge.  At  the  head  of 
the  glacier  is  a  small  gently  sloping 
plateau  between  the  last  rocks  of  the 
Breithorn  and  the  NW.  summit  of  the 
Zwillinge,  fancifully  called  Pollux. 
This  forms  the  pass  of  the  Sckwarz 
Tlior,  first  traversed  in  1845  by  the 
editor  of  this  volume,  and  described 
by  him  in  the  first  series  of  '  Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  It  is  probable 
that  with  more  experience  than  he  then 
possessed,  the  difficulties  described  in 
that  work  might  have  been  in  great 
part  avoided.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  the  varying  nature  of  glaciers, 
that  while  others  who  have  crossed 
the  pass  have  met  more  or  less  of 
difficulty  among  the  seracs  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  glacier,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
found  the  crevasses  closed  in  1861,  and 
was  able  to  run  -without  interruption 
from  the  top  to  the  level  of  the  Corner 
Glacier.  The  height,  as  determined 
by  a  boiling-water  observation  of  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton,  is  12,777  ft.,  closely 
agreeing  with  the  writer's  estimate. 
From  the  actual  col  the  view  to  the 
N.,  including  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
and  the  nearer  masses  of  the  Weisshorn 
and  the  Saas  Grat,  is  shut  out  by  the  last 
rocks  of  the  Breithorn,  and  should  be 
seen  a  short  way  before  reaching  the 
summit.  It  appears  that  the  summit 
of  Pollux  (13,432')  might  be  easily 
reached  from  the  col. 

On  the  S.  side  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
to  the  rt.  along  the  base  of  the  Breithorn 
rocks,  which  rise  but  little  above  the 
level  of  the  col,  passing  quicklj',  as 
blocks  of  ice  are  sometimes  detached 
from  the  topmost  ledge.  The  descent 
to  the  upper  plateau  of  the  Verra 
Glacier  is  steep  hut  free  from  difficulty, 
until  after  coming  down  about  3,000  It. 
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a  projecting  barrier  of  rock  splits  the 
glacier  into  numerous  crevasses.   These 
are    avoided    by    bearing    to    the    1., 
and  ascending   sliglitly,    whereby    the 
traveller   reaches  a  ridge  of  roclt   di- 
viding the  two  lower  branches  of  the  \ 
Klein  Verra  Glacier.     These  are  not 
distinct   ice-streams,   as  laid  down   on  j 
the  older  maps  ;  but  the  dividing  ridge 
extends   higher   up  than  is  sliown   on  | 
Mr.  Ileillj's  map.      Bearing  SE.  it  is; 
easy  to  reach   the  foot  of  the   glacier,  1 
•wliere  a  hut,  occupied  by  a  herdsman  i 
for  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  is  the  first 
token    of  the    presence    of  man    since 
leaving  the   Rifi'el    Hotel.      Nearly  an 
hour's  walk  along    the   torrent  is  re- 
quired to  reach  the  hamlet  of  Sun  Giii- 
como  d'Ai/as.     A  native  of  the  valley, 
named  J.  P.  Fauchon,  has  lately  opened 
a  little  mountain  inn  at  the  hamlet  of 
Fiery,    about    half-way   between    San 
Giacomo  and  the  chalets  of  Aventina. 
This    is    very    convenient    for    ladies 
making  the  tour  of   Monte    Rosa,  and 
may   facilitate  the  exploration  of  the 
neighbouring  glaciers. 

Mr.  S.  Wmkworth,  with  J.  J.  Ben- 
nen,  effected  in  18G3  a  new  pass,  which 
may  serve  as  a  variation  on  the  Schwarz 
Thor.  Bt'aringto  the  1.  above  the  ice- 
fall  of  the  Schwiirze  Glacier,  they  cut 
their  way  along  the  steep  N.  slope  of 
Pollux,  reaching  a  point  whence  it  was 
necessary  to  descend  to  the  col  between 
the  two  Zwillinge,  about  13,000  ft.  in 
height.  The  descent  by  the  icefall  of 
the  Klein  Verra  Glacier  was  found  some- 
what difficult.  This  pass  was  called  by 
Mr.  Winkworth  Col  de  Verra,  but  is  now 
better  known  as  Zwillinge  Joch. 

The  upper  part,  of  the  valley  into 
which  the  traveller  has  descended  is 
called  Vat  d' At/us.  Not  to  speak  of 
minor  tributaries,  it  unites  three  main 
glacier  torrents — that  from  the  Aventina 
Glacier,  lying  on  the  S.  slopes  of  the 
Breithorn,  and  those  from  the  Verra 
and  Klein  Verra  (Jlacier.sof  Mr.  Reilly's 
map,  laid  down  incorrectly  on  the  older 
maps,  and  misnamed  as  Ayas  Gl.  and 
Verra  Gl.  respectively.  The  united 
stream  is  called  Kvansvn. 


The  people  of  this  valley  speak  a 
patois  which  approaches  to,  but  seems 
diti'erent  from,  the  French  dialect  of 
the  Val  d"Aosta.  Owing  to  the  want 
of  decent  accommodation,  travellers 
have  hurried  rapidly  through  beautiful 
scenery  which  would  certainly  reward 
a  closer  exploration  than  it  has  yet 
received.  It  is  a  walk  of  3  hrs.  from 
S.  Giacomo,  passing  about  half-way 
the  village  of  Ai/as,  and  the  vestiges  of 
a  lake  iormed  by  a  great  landslip, 
to  Brusso/ie,  a  finely  situated  village, 
now  possessing  a  mountain  inn  (Lion 
d'Or),  which  was  well  spoken  of  for 
two  or  three  seasons,  but  has  lately 
given  cause  for  complaint.  It  lies  on 
ttie  most  frequent<'d  route  from  Aosta 
to  Gressonay.  The  various  passes 
leading  into  the  valley  are  described 
in  Rtes.  G,  H,  and  1. 

Below  Brussone  the  valley  is  called 
Val  Challant.  Following  the  track 
along  the  stream,  a  walk  of  3  hrs.  leads 
the  traveller  to  Vcrrex  (see  last  Rte.). 
The  scenery  continues  throughout  very 
beautiful,  but  the  way  is  very  hot,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  with  goitre 
and  cretinism  to  a  painful  extent. 


Route  D. 
zermatt  to  pont  st.  jiautin,  by  the 
lys  joch,  or  felik  joch,  and  the 
val  de  lys. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  hotel 
on  the  RifFel,  the  idea  of  attempting  a 
pass  across  the  central  and  highest 
part  of  the  range  of  Monte  Rosa,  direct 
from  Zermatt  to  Gressonay  in  the  Val 
de  Lys,  had  occurred  to  some  moun- 
taineers, but  the  great  distance  to  be 
traversed,  the  unusual  height  of  the 
pass,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
means  of  returning  in  c;ise  of  failure, 
were  so  many  discouragements  to  the 
attempt.  It  was  not  until  18.59  that 
the  pass  across  the  Grand  Plateau  of 
Monte  Rosa  was  shown  to  be  not  only 
practicable,  but  in  fine  weather  free  from 
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serious  difficulty.  Although  more  than 
14.000  ft.  in  heifrht,  it  is  not,  when 
taken  from  the  Riffel,  more  laborious 
than  many  other  snow-passes.  In  18C1 
another  pass  was  effected  between  the 
Lys  and  Corner  Glaciers,  passing  be- 
tween the  Lyskamm  and  Castor,  the  E. 
summit  of  the  Zwillinge.  Though 
lower,  this  is  a  more  difficult  pass  than 
the  other,  and  less  likely  to  come  into 
general  use.  The  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  open  these  routes,  so 
full  of  interest  to  all  Alpine  travellers, 
is  mainly  due  to  Mr.  W.  Mathews, 
jiinr.,  and  may  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  most  useful  achievements  of  that 
excellent  mountaineer. 

1.  The  L)/s  Jock,  or  Silber  Pass.  By 
one  or  other  name  the  pass  over  the 
Crand  Plateau  of  Monte  Rosa  is  known 
at  Zermatt  and  Gressonay.  The  way 
to  the  summit  is  clearly  seen  from  the 
Corner  Crat  or  the  Rothe  Kumm.  It 
lies  by  the  Grenz  Gletscher  (see  Rte. 
A),  which  descends  to  join  the  Corner 
Glacier  between  the  rocks  of  Auf  der 
Platte  and  those  of  the  Lyskamm.  Se- 
veral of  the  Zermatt  and  other  guides 
are  now  well  acquainted  with  the  pass, 
which  may  be  made  from  the  Riffel  to 
Gressonay  in  10  or  11  hrs.,  exclusive 
of  halts,  and  presents  no  unusual  diffi- 
culty, but  it  would  be  extremely  labo- 
rious if  the  snow  happened  to  be  soft. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  start  before 
daylight,  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  the 
ascent  before  the  sun  has  begun  to  tell 
on  the  surface.  Ascending  from  Gres- 
sonay, 12  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts,  should 
be  allowed,  and  if  the  snow  be  in 
bad  order  one  or  two  hrs.  more  may  be 
required. 

After  crossing  the  Gorner  Glacier,  it 
is  possible  to  ascend  by  the  mid-channel 
of  the  Grenz  Glacier,  but,  as  the  cre- 
vasses are  numerous  and  difficult  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  it  is 
better  to  follow  the  ordinary  route  to 
Monte  Rosa  as  far  as  '  Auf  der  Platte' 
before  diverging  into  the  great  valley 
■which  separates  Monte  Rosa  from  the 
Lyskamm.  In  ."j  or  6  hrs.  from  the 
Ritiel    the   traveller    may    reach    the 


Crand  Plateau,  a  nearly  level  tract 
more  than  1  m.  across,  and  higher  than 
the  summit  of  the  Finster  Aarhorn, 
around  which  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
range  rise  as  low  hills  of  snow  broken 
by  projecting  rocks.  The  pass  lies 
across  the  ridge  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  plateau,  and 
connects  the  I^yskamm  and  the  Parrot 
Spitze.  There  appear  to  be  two  cols, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  low 
dome  of  snow,  but  that  nearer  the  Ljs- 
kamm  is  usually  divided  from  the 
Plateau  by  an  impassable  bergschrund, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  effect  the  pas- 
sage by  the  opening  on  the  left,  between 
the  snow-dome  r.nd  the  Panot  Spitze. 
This  is  the  Lys  Joch,  elevated  14,040 
ft.  above  the  sea,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Tufkett.  On  arriving 
at  this  point  the  traveller  looks  down 
upon  the  great  plain  of  Piedmont, 
enclosed  by  the  Ligurian  Apennine  and 
the  curving  line  of  the  Maritime  and 
Cottian  Alps,  from  which,  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  100  m.,  rises  the  noble  pin- 
nacle of  Monte  Viso.  In  the  immediate 
foreground  is  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Lys  Glacier,  bounded  on  the  rt  by  a 
long  spur  of  the  Lyskamm.  and  on  the 
1.  by  the  line  of  peaks  from  the  Lud- 
wigshohe  to  the  Vincent  Pyramide.  In 
1^  hr.  the  descent  is  made  without  dif- 
ficulty on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gla- 
cier to  the  northern  foot  of  the  Holies 
Licht  (11.6.33')-  a  rocky  peak  below 
the  Vincent  Pyramide,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  low  snow-ridge 
dividing  the  Lys  Glacier  from  that  of 
Garstelet. 

A  few  yards  distant  is  a  ruined 
miner's  cabin  (10,784').  used  as  a  camp- 
ing-place by  the  earlier  explorers  of 
Monte  Rosa,  in  some  of  their  attempts 
to  ascend  the  mountain  from  the  S. 
From  the  foot  of  the  Hohes  Licht  there 
is  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  to  the 
westward,  where  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  at 
the  head  of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  flanked  by 
many  of  theCraian  and  Pennine  Alps. 
A  still  more  extensive  panorama  might 
probably  be  obtained  by  climbing  to 
the  summit  of  the  peak  itself.     Looking 
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southward,  the  Lys  Glacier  is  seen  on 
the  rt.,  occupying  the  deep  hollow  be- 
tween the  llohes  Licht  andtheFelik- 
horn.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
mainstreams— the  eastern,  flowing  down 
Tom  the  ridge  which  connects  Monte 
Rosa  with  the  Lyskaium,  the  western 
from  that  which  connects  the  Lyskamm 
•with  the  Twins.  Tiie  two  arms  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  great 
southern  buttress  of  the  Lyskamm, 
which  terminates  in  a  steep  rocky  pro- 
montory called  the  Nase.  The  base  of 
this  is  1).  153' above  the  sea,  and  the 
highest  of  its  peaks,  of  which  there 
appear  to  be  three,  1 1,910'.  [The  Nase 
is  most  easily  reached  from  the  E.  side 
by  crossing  the  glacier  from  the  Hohes 
Licht.  Both  may  be  visited  in  one  day 
from  Gressonay.  Notwithstanding  its 
great  height,  the  Nase  produces  several 
species  of  flowering  plants.] 

In  taking  the  col  from  Gressonay, 
always  laborious,  as  the  snow  is  soft, 
the  traveller  on  reaching  the  plateau 
must  keep  well  to  the  rt.  Should  he 
steer  too  far  W.,  he  will  be  stopped  by 
an  impracticable  precipice  of  ice,  and 
driven  to  a  considerable  detour. 

The  descent  from  the  Hohes  Licht 
presents  little  difliculty.  Easy  snow- 
slopes  on  the  E.  side  of  the  peak  and 
equally  easy  rock  slopes  lead  down  near 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  Garstelet  Gla- 
cier. There  is  here  a  choice  of  three 
ways  to  the  Val  de  Lys:  1st,  turning 
sharply  to  the  rt.,  and  passing  near  the 
Salzia  See,  the  traveller  may  cross  the 
Salzia  Furke,  a  gap  in  the  ridge  S.  of 
the  Telchenhoru,  and  follow  the  Vor- 
dere  Salze  Bach  into  the  head  of  the 
Val  de  Lys,  a  little  below  the  extremity 
of  the  Lys  Glacier  ;  2nd,  by  descending 
due  S.  from  the  Garstelet  Glacier,  he 
may  pass  by  the  Indren  to  the  Gabiet 
Alp,  and  thence  by  the  Luvez  Thai  into 
the  Val  de  Lys ;  3rd.  a  still  shorter  way 
is  to  pass  by  the  Gabiet  See,  and  de- 
scend into  the  Val  de  Lys,  near  to  La 
Trinite  (see  Rte.  H). 

[Alagna  (Rte.  E)  may  be  reached 
from  the  Lys  Joch  quite  as  soon  as 
Gressonay.     From  near  the  summit  a 
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snow  couloir  close  to  the  peak  of  the 
Ludwigsbolie  leads  down  to  the  head  of 
the  Indren  Glacier.  Crossing  the  neve 
in  a  direct  line  for  the  rocks  dividing 
this  from  the  Embours  Glacier,  a  prac- 
ticable gully  is  found  which  leads  down 
to  the  head  of  the  Embours  Thai. 
Alagna  may  then  be  reached  by  the 
Pile  Alp  (Rte.  E),  or  more  directly  by 
a  path  turning  to  the  rt.  from  some 
miners'  huts,  and  crossing  the  low  ridge 
that  divides  Embours  from  the  Val 
d'OUen.] 

Near  the  foot  of  the  Lys  Glacier  is  a 
comfortable  chalet  called  Cour  de  Lys 
(6, .57 1'),  with  one  tolerable  bed.  It  may 
be  used  by  anyone  attempting  this,  or 
the  Felik  Joch,  from  the  S.  side.  This 
is  the  highest  inhabited  house  in  one  of 
the  main  valleys  on  the  S.  side  of  Monte 
Rosa,  called  Val  de  Lys,  Lys  Thai,  or 
Vallese,  in  the  French,  German,  or  Ita- 
lian dialects  of  the  neighbourhood.  As 
in  the  adjoining  valleys  of  Sesia  and 
Anzasca,  the  population  of  the  upper 
part  is  German.  The  lower  part  appa- 
rently includes  a  mixture  of  the  Pied- 
montese  element  with  the  Gaulish  race 
of  the  upper  Val  d'Aosta.  Much  spe- 
culation has  been  excited  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  German  population,  separated 
from  those  of  the  same  race  on  the  Swiss 
side  by  the  range  of  Monte  Rosa,  a 
barrier  till  lately  thought  utterly  im- 
passable. There  is  now  little  doubt 
that  they  came  originally  from  the  Va- 
lais  through  the  Saas  Thai,  and  over  the 
once  frequented  pass  of  Monte  Moro, 
crossing  in  succession  the  passes  lead- 
ing to  the  Val  Sesia,  and  thence  to  the 
Val  de  Lys.  They  may  probably  have 
loundthe  upper  end  of  each  valley  unoc- 
cupied, though  their  activity  and  indus- 
try have  created  prosperous  villages  not 
far  from  the  foot  of  the  glaciers. 

A  little  below  the  Cour  de  Lys  is  a 
large  house  belonging  to  Baron  Peccoz, 
a  native  of  the  valley,  who,  having  made 
a  fortune  in  Germany,  was  ennobled 
!  by  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  and  re- 
turned to  his  birthplace  to  indulge  iu 
chamois-hunting.  At  St.  Jean  he  has 
a  collection  of  stuffed  animals  and  birds. 
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killed  by  himself,  which  deserves  a 
■visit.  The  first  hamlet  is  San  Pietro, 
followed  by  another  called  San  Gia- 
como,  and  below  these  is  the  village 
of  Gressonay  la  Triniie,  about  \\  hr. 
below  the  Cour  de  Lys.  [The  passes 
on  either  side  are  described  in  Rte.  H.] 
Farther  on  is  Noversch,  where  lived 
Herr  Zumstein  (the  name  is  sometimes 
translated  M.  de  la  Pierre),  one  of  the 
first  explorers  of  the  upper  region  of 
Monte  Rosa.  An  account  of  his  re- 
peated ascents  of  the  Zumstein  Spitze, 
abridged  from  Von  Welden's  work,  is 
contained  in  King's  '  Italian  Valleys  of 
the  Pennine  Alps.'  About2f  lirs.l'rom 
the  chalet  is  the  principal  and  the  lowest 
of  the  German  villages. 

Gressonay  St.  ./ea?*  (Inns :  Hotel Dela- 
pierre,  very  good  and  reasonable ;  an- 
other good  new  inn — H.  Monte  Rosa). 
In  both  hotels  travellers  wishing  to  halt 
some  time  may  live  cheaply  en  pension. 
The  accommodation  is  very  good  for  so 
remote  a  place,  but  the  traveller  must 
not  expect  as  much  preparation  for  his 
convenience  as  in  the  frequented  parts 
of  Switzerland.  The  guides  are  very 
inferior  to  those  on  the  Swiss  side  of 
Monte  Rosa.  The  editor  has  not  heard 
of  any  in  this  valley  deserving  special 
mention. 

'  Gressonay  is  properly  the  name  of 
the  commune  which  includes  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  Val  de  Lys,  or  Lysthal, 
the  principal  hamlet  being  that  of  St. 
Jean,  where  alone  good  accommodation 
is  to  be  found.  Its  height  above  the 
sea  is  4,659  ft.' 

The  situation  of  Gressonay,  amidst 
meadows  and  fruit  trees,  in  a  green 
basin  formed  by  the  widening  out  of 
the  valley,  is  very  beautiful.  Several 
days  may  be  well  spent  here.  Among 
the  more  interesting  excursions  are  a 
visit  to  the  Lys  Glacier,  the  ascent  of 
the  Grauhaupt  (Rte.  H),  the  Telchen- 
horn  (Rte.  G),  the  Bee  de  Frudiere, 
and  that  of  the  Combetta  (Rte.  1). 

From  Gressonay  to  St.  Martin  in  the 
Val  d'Aosta  (Rte.  15)  is  counted  a  walk 
of  6  hrs.  The  track  is  in  great  part 
practicable   for  rough    country   carts. 


About  h  hr.  below  St.  Jean  the  valley 
contracts,  and  the  track  crosses  to  the 
rt.  bank.  At  the  limit  of  the  commune 
of  Gressonay  the  German  dialect  ceases. 
The  scenery  here  is  very  picturesque, 
as  the  path  is  carried  among  huge 
blocks  that  have  fallen  from  the  sur- 
rounding heights.  The  traveller  re- 
turns to  the  1.  bank  before  reaching 
Gaby,  2  hrs.  below  St.  Jean,  where  the 
appearance  of  the  walnut  denotes  a 
change  of  climate.  [A  path  leads 
hence  in  about  4  hrs.  to  Pie  di  Cavallo 
in  Val  Andorno,  Rte.  K.]  Below  Gaby 
the  path  returns  to  the  rt.  bank,  and  is 
for  some  way  nearly  level.  Before 
reaching  Issime  (1  hr.  beyond  Gaby) 
the  Lys  torrent  traverses  a  remarkably 
deep  and  narrow  chasm,  which  it  has 
cut  through  the  gneiss  rock.  The  dif- 
ferences between  ice-worn  and  water- 
worn  rocks  may  be  well  studied  here, 
as  they  are  seen  in  close  proximity. 
The  chestnut  becomes  the  prevailing 
tree,  as  the  traveller  (in  a  very  short 
hour)  descends  to  Fontainemoire  (very 
fair  quarters  at  the  house  of  the  baker, 
in  the  middle  of  the  village),  where 
the  track  once  more  takes  the  1.  bank. 

[A  path  leads  hence  in  about  6  hrs.  to 
the  Sanctuary  of  Oropa  by  the  Col  della 
Balma  d'Oropa  (Rte.  K).  The  ascent 
is  rather  long  through  a  lateral  glen, 
richly  wooded  below,  wild  and  stony 
towards  the  top.  Thence  to  the  Alpe 
della  Strada,  about  1  hr.  above  Oropa, 
the  path  is  faintly  traced,  and  a  guide 
is  almost  necessary.]  The  scenery  of 
the  main  valley  is  throughout  very  fine. 
After  passing  LilUanes,  the  track  is 
carried  high  above  the  1.  bank,  opposite 
to  the  village  of  Perloz.  Hamlets  and 
scattered  houses  are  seen  perched  on 
steep  slopes  up  to  a  height  of  2.500 
ft.  above  the  stream.  A  steep  descent 
over  ice-worn  rocks  takes  the  traveller 
down  to  Pont  St.  Martin  (Rte.  B). 

2.  The  Felik  Joch  (about  13,400'). 
First  traversed  in  1861  by  Messrs.  W. 
Mathews  and  Jacomb.  It  is  described 
in  the  second  series  of  '  Peaks,  Passes, 
and  Glaciers '  under  the  name  Zwillinge 
Joch,  which  has  since  been  applied  with 
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more  strict  propriety  to  the  pass  (Rte. 
C)  between  the  two  suminits  of  the 
Zwillinge.  The  route  is  described  by 
Mr.  Mathews  as  taken  from  the  S.  side. 

'  At  2.20  A.M.  wo  left  the  chalet  of 
Cour  de  Lys,  with  a  brilliant  moon  and 
cloudless  sky,  crossed  the  Lys  at  once, 
and  walked  along  the  moraine  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Lys  Glacier  until  we 
were  clear  of  the  Felik  Horn,  and  had 
reached  a  ravine  coming  down  from 
the  NW.  We  turned  into  this  ravine, 
and  after  mounting  some  grassy  slopes, 
climbed  up  the  rocks  on  our  rt,  which 
led  us  up  to  an  immense  tract  of  snow 
extending  from  the  Felik  Horn  to  the 
Zwillinge.  Here,  at  6  a.m.,  we  halted 
for  breakfast,  and  started  again  at  7, 
making  straight  across  the  snow-field 
for  the  base  of  a  summit  which  turned 
out  to  be  an  eastern  outwork  of  Castor, 
the  E.  summit  of  the  Twins.  We  were 
forced  to  take  this  course,  as  the  snow 
plateau  is  elevated  far  above  the  W. 
arm  of  the  liys  Glacier  on  very 
steep  precipices  of  rock,  and  they  are 
united  only  by  their  uppermost  por- 
tions. Instead  of  making  for  the 
apparent  col,  which  lies  somewhat  to 
the  rt.,  we  thought  it  would  be  easier  to 
make  for  another  apparently  higher 
and  more  to  the  1.  This  was  at  the 
summit  of  a  steep  and  wide  couloir  of 
snow,  with  a  deep  crevasse  on  the  rt., 
and  a  vertical  icicle-fringed  wall  of 
snow  beyond  it.  We  cut  steps  up  the 
1.  hand  lip  of  the  crevasse,  and  crossing 
it  at  the  top,  gained  the  ridge  at  'J. 45. 
Here  we  found  that  we  had  really 
taken  the  right  course.  That  which 
looks  from  below  the  true  col  rises 
beyond  the  sky  line  and  joins  our  col 
at  the  same  level.' — [W.  M.] 

Messrs.  Mathews  and  Jacomb  attained 
the  summit  of  Castor,  which  is  not  the 
snow  summit  nearest  the  pass,  but  a 
second  and  higher  one,  1;),879  ft.  in 
height.  The  view  included  the  whole 
of  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps,  and 
nearly  all  the  summits  of  the  Bernese 
chain.  To  the  SW.,  it  extended  to  the 
Monte  Viso  and  to  the  range  of  the 
Ligurian  Apeunine. 


The  summit  of  the  pass  had  already 
been  reached  by  Mr.  Tuckett  in  his 
first  attempt  to  ascend  the  Lyskamm  ; 
and  his  barometer  observation,  com- 
pared with  Geneva,  Aosta,  and  the  St. 
Bernard,  gives  13,517  ft.  for  the  height 
of  the  col.  Preferring  the  comparison 
with  the  St.  Bernard,  we  reckon  the 
height  at  about  13,400  ft. 

Quitting  the  col  at  12.45  the  party 
ran  down  the  upper  slopes  of  the  Zwil- 
linge Glacier  until  they  reached  the 
difficult  seracs  into  which  it  is  broken 
before  uniting  with  the  Gorner  Glacier. 
These  afford  some  of  the  finest  snow 
and  ice  scenery  in  the  Monte  Rosa 
chain.  At  2.30  they  had  cleared  this 
difficulty,  and  were  upon  the  ice  of  the 
great  Gorner  Glacier.  In  l|  hr.  more 
they  reachedJ;he  Rififel  Hotel. 

It  would  appear  that  10  hrs.,  exclu- 
sive of  halts,  suffice  for  the  pass  from 
the  S.  side ;  9  hrs.,  therefore,  may  be 
allowed  from  the  Riffel  to  Cour  de 
Lys,  or  11 J  hrs.  to  Gressonay,  being  a 
little  more  than  is  needed  for  the  Lys 
Joch.  It  must  be  recollected  that  these 
estimates  refer  to  the  performances  of 
good  mountaineers  in  thorough  train- 
ing. None  others  should  attempt  these 
passes. 

Route  E. 

zeiimatt  to  varallo,  by  thk  sesia 

joch  and  the  val  sesia. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  the 
pass  here  described  is  admitted  as  such. 
The  passage  of  the  ridge  between  the 
Signal  Kuppe  and  the  Parrot  Spitze, 
first  made  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  George  and 
Moore,  and  since  repeated  by  a  few  tra- 
vellers, must  always  be  a  difficult,  and 
sometimes  an  im[iracticable  expedition. 
For  the  present  it  can  with  prudence 
be  attempted  only  from  the  SE.,  or  Val 
Sesia  side,  and  in  July,  when  the  days 
are  long  and  the  snow  has  not  been 
melted  away  from  the  higher  rocks. 

A  traveller  who  has  reached  the 
Grand  Plateau,  after  ascending  the 
Monte  Rosa  Glacier,  has  on  the  E.  the 
summit  of  the  Signal  Kuppe  (14,964'), 
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and  to  the  SE.  that  of  the  Parrot  Spitze 
(14,577').  connected  together  by  a  ridge 
Avbich  rises  about  300  ft.  above  the 
li'vel  of  the  Plateau.  On  gaining  this 
ridge  he  looks  down  upon  the  Sesia 
Glacier  and  the  head  of  the  Val  Sesia, 
lying  some  8,000  ft.  below  him,  and 
separated  by  a  series  of  precipices 
and  ice-slopes  that  are  only  less  fo-r- 
iiiidable  in  appearance  than  those 
(if  the  E.  face  of  ilonte  Rosa  over- 
lianging  the  Macufinaga  Glacier.  The 
atleiujit  to  force  a  direct  passage  across 
this  barrier,  certainly  not  less  than 
14,-300  ft.  in  height,  must  be  counted 
timongst  the  most  darinir  of  recent  ex- 
ploits in  the  Al]is.  The  editor  has 
bcL-n  favoured  with  the  ibllowing  notes 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  George.  The  guides  were 
Christian  Aimer,  of  Grindelwald,  and 
Matthiius  zum  Taugwald,  of  Zermatt. 
'  We  slept  at  some  good  chalets  about 
2^  hours  (rom  Alagua,  reached  by  the 
1.  bank  of  the  torrent  from  the  Sesia 
GiaciiT,  and  left  our  quarters  at  2.35 
A.M.  For  3  hrs.  we  marched  over  slopes 
generally  knee-deep  in  rhododendrons, 
and  at  last  very  stony,  to  a  point  some 
v/ay  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Sesia 
Glacier.  After  a  short  halt  we  made 
our  way  across  the  glacier  to  the  right 
hand  corner  of  the  base  of  the  Parrot 
Spitze,  which  lay  nearly  opposite  us, 
and  began  climbing  the  rocks  of  which 
It  is  composed.  After  2  hrs.  of  very 
easy  but  i-apid  ascent  we  had  some 
steep  snow-slopes  to  mount,  and  then 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  arete  that  took 
us  ahiiost  to  the  top.  The  ascent  of 
this  is  an  affair  of  extreme  difficiiltj-, 
and  would  scarcely  have  been  possible 
but  for  Aliuer's  skill  and  determina- 
tion. After  climbing  some  way  we  bore 
to  the  rt.,  and  tried  to  get  along  the  ice- 
slope  to  the  coidoir  between  the  Parrot 
bpitze  and  Signal  Kuppe,  with  a  view 
to  making  our  way  up  to  the  lowest 
point  on  the  ridge  between  them,  but 
the  couloir  itself  looked  frightfully 
steep,  besides  being  dangerous  from 
avalanches  ;  so  we  relinquished  it  for 
the  arete.  This  consisted  of  extremely 
steep  rocks,  often  afifordiug  very  slight 


footing,  intermixed  -with  narrow  edges 
of  snow,  so  steep  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
steps  being  cut  in  the  sides  of  them. 
After  3^  hrs.  of  this  work  we  came 
to  a  slope  of  ice,  covered  a  few  inches 
deep  with  snow  varying  from  43^  to 
50°,  which  in  rather  more  than  an  hour, 
or  nearly  13  hrs.  from  our  starting- 
point,  brought  us  to  the  top  ;  i.e.  to  a 
point  on  the  ridge  going  up  from  the 
saddle  to  the  summit  of  the  Parrot 
Spitze,  about  120  ft.  f?)  below  the  peak, 
and  perhaps  60  ft.  above  the  true  co!, 
which  is  practically  inaccessible.  The 
descent  of  the  Monte  Rosa  Glacier  to 
Zermatt  was  straight  forward.  It 
would  be  im]iossible  to  take  this  pass 
from  Zermatt,  or  either  way  late  in  the 
year,  when  the  snow  was  gone  from  the 
gaps  in  the  rock  arete,  and  ofp  the  ice- 
slope  below  the  top.  Christian  Aimer 
led  the  way  throughout,  never  being  at 
fault  for  a  moment,  although  he  had 
onh'  seen  the  mountain  for  10  minutes 
through  a  break  in  the  clouds  two  days 
before,  our  whole  route  remaining  hid 
in  cloud  until  we  were  fairly  on  the 
base  of  the  Parrot  Spitze.  The  view 
from  the  summit,  including  the  Italian 
lakes  and  Monte  Viso,  was  marvellous.' 
— [H.  B.  G.] 

In  the  second  ascent  the  party  slept 
at  chalets  higher  up,  and  reached  the 
pass  in  9^^  hrs.,  and  this  exclusive  vi 
halts. 

The  Sesia  Glacier  is  formed  in  the 
angle  between  the  eastern  ridge  of 
]Moute  Rosa  extending  from  the  Signal 
Kuppe  to  the  Monte  delle  Loccie,  and 
the  southern  ridge  con  ecting  the  Par- 
rot Spitze  and  the  Vincent  Pyramide. 
Owing  to  the  great  steepness  of  the 
walls  of  rock  that  enclose  it,  n:i  gr^at 
accumulation  of  snow  takes  place  at 
a  high  level,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  glacier  are  small  as  compared 
with  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
!  mountains.  The  N.  branch  of  tlae 
glacier,  which  is  not  separated  by  a 
ridge  of  rock,  as  erroneously  laid  down 
in  Schlagintweit's  map,  descends  froui 
the  Col  delle  Loccie  described  ia 
Rte.  G. 
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To  the  S.  of  the  Sesia  Glacier  on  the 
E.  side  of  tlie  ridge  connecting  the 
Vincent  Pvrainide  with  the  Col  delle 
Piscie  (Rte.  G),  is  the  Embours  Glacier 
•whicli  sends  down  its  torrent  througli 
the  Eiiil/ours  TItal  to  join  the  Sesia, 
below  the  pasture-;  and  chalets  of  the 
Pile  Alp.  Travellers  visiting  the  Vai 
Sesia  should  not  fail  to  approach  the 
hase  of  Monte  Rosa  at  least  as  near  as 
this  point,  ■wliieh  may  he  reached  in 
2  hrs.  from  Alagna.  The  view  may 
rank  as  second  only  to  that  from 
the  Macugnaga  Glacier.  A  still  nearer 
view  may  be  gained  by  ascending  the 
ridge  N.  of  the  Embours  Thai  about 
lilir.  from  the  Pile  Alp.  At  the  head 
of  the  latter  vallev  is  seen  a  verj-  fine 
waterfall,  600  ft.  (?^  in  height,  fed  by 
the  snows  of  the  \'incent  Pyramide. 

The  first  ascent  of  the  Signal  Kiipja- 
-was  made  by  M.  GnifFetti,  the  veteran 
cure  of  Alagna.  whose  recent  loss  is  de- 
servedly regretted  by  all  mountaineers 
•who  visit  his  native  village. 

After  three  abortive  attempts  in  18.34, 
1 836.  and  1 839,  he  was  finally  successful 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1843.  All  these 
expeditions  were  made  by  the  Lys  Joch 
and  the  Grand  Plateau,  occupying  two 
davs,  and  involving  a  night's  encamp- 
ment on  the  rocks.  As  the  Plateau  is 
so  easily  reached  from  the  side  of  the 
Gorner  Glacier,  persons  desirous  of  as- 
cending this  peak  should  do  so  from 
the  Kitfel,  from  which  place  the  whole 
excursion  may  read'ly  be  effected  in  a 
single  day.  This  route  to  the  summit 
of  the  Signal  Kuppe  was  fir.st  taken  in 
1861  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  C.  H.  and  W.  F.  Fox. 

In  descending  from  the  Sesia  Glacier 
to  Alagna  it  is  best  to  keep  to  the  1. 
bank  of  the  torrent  until,  after  joining 
the  track  from  the  Turlo  Pass  ( lite. 
H ),  a  bridge  with  an  oratory  beside  it 
is  crossed.  The  way  then  lies  chiefly 
on  the  rt.  bank,  again  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  Sesia.  In  descending  from 
the  Pile  -Mp  the  path  lies  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Sesia,  descending  a  steep 
staircase  of  rock  at  the  base  of  the 
Slajj'dberg,  which  shuts  out  the  view  of 


Monte  Rosa,  until  ai  the  oratory  above 
mentioned  it  joins  the  main  track  to 

Alagna  (Inn:  H.  Monte  Rosa,  newly 
built,  good  and  reasonable).  '  Unrea- 
sonable demands  are  made  here  both 
for  guides  and  mules,  which  ought  to 
be  resisted.' — [M-] 

The  position  of  the  village  is  not 
very  striking,  but  the  neiglibourhood 
offers  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the 
Alps.  Besides  the  passes  described  in 
Rte.s.  G,  H,  and  I.  the  moimtaineer  may 
devise  many  excursions  of  the  highest 
interest.  One  deserving  of  especial  no- 
tice, hitherto  neglected  by  English 
tourists,  is  the  ascent  of  the  Cvrno 
Bianco  (11,014'),  the  highest  summit  in 
ranges  S.  of  Monte  Rosa.  This  is 
reached  with  little  difficulty  from  the 
S.  side  in  one  long  day  from  Alagna. 
The  best  guide  here  is  a  young  man 
named  Viottl,  who  has  not  yet  gained 
much  experience  in  ice-work.  The 
commune  of  .Alagna,  including  all  the 
upper  part  of  Val  Sesia,  is  German, 
but  frequent  intercourse  with  their 
Italian  neighbours  has  caused  some 
intermixture  of  dialects.  The  most 
frequented  route  to  or  from  Alagna  is 
that  descending  the  Val  Sesia  to  Va- 
rallo.     The  distances  are  as  follows  : — 


Riva    . 

Mollia 
Pioile  . 
Scnpello 
Varallo 


Hrs.'  walking    Eng.  miles 
U  3f 


3t 


1(1 


Bridle-path  to  MoIIia — carriage  road 
thence  to  Varallo. 

A  rough  path  leads  from  Alaj^na  to 

Jiiva,  the  highest  Italian  village, 
with  an  indifferent  inn.  There  is  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  apparent 
poverty  of  the  people  and  the  compara- 
tive splendour  of  the  church,  covered 
within  and  without  by  fresco  paintings 
of  considerable  merit,  the  work  of  a 
native  artist,  one  amcmgst  many  who 
have  attained  celebrity.  From  the 
village  is  a  grand  view  of  the  peaks 
and  glaciers  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 

M.  Carestia,  the  curi  of  Iliva,  is  an 
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excellent  botanist,  but  has  lately  suf- 
fered from  ill-health.  The  flora  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  valleys  of 
Monte  Rosa  offers  a  great  general  re- 
semblance, but  includes  several  species 
very  rare  or  unknown  elsewhere  in  the 
Alps.  Of  these  may  be  noted  Senecio 
itiiiflorus.  Campanula  excisa,  PotentiUa 
i/rammopetala,  and  Saxifraga  stcnopetala. 
Still  more  interesting  is  the  discovery 
by  M.  Carestia  of  Cherleria  imbricata 
on  the  Nase,  and  near  the  Vinceathiitte 
above  the  Lys  Glacier. 

Close  to  Riva  the  metamorphic  slates 
constituting  the  rocks  at  the  head  of  the 
Val  Sesia  give  place  to  gneiss,  which 
extends  from  hence  to  the  Val  d'Aosta, 
and  farther  east  passes  into  syenite. 

The  descent  is  easy  and  agreeable 
from  Riva  to  MolUa,  where  there  is  a 
fair  inn.  The  valley,  which  is  through- 
out its  length  very  sinuous,  here  makes 
a  sharp  bend  nearly  due  S.  to  Piode 
(poor  inn)  :  the  scenery  is  extremely 
grand,  though  without  distant  views. 
A  short  way  farther  the  road,  turning 
jS'.  of  E.,  reaches  Scupdio  (inn  poor  and  I 
dear),  where  the  copper  ore  raised  near 
Alagna  and  elsewhere  in  the  valley  is 
smelted.  '  Chars  may  be  obtained  from 
Scopello  to  Varallo  for  7i  fr.' — [M.] 
The  next  village  is  Scopa,  with  a  bear- 
able inn,  kept  by  Giuseppe  Topino. 
The  vegetation  increases  in  richness  as 
the  track  reaches  Bahnuccia,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Val  Sermenta,  or  Val 
Piccola  (Rte.  I).  Here  the  stream, 
■which  had  flowed  NE,  for  some  miles, 
turns  due  E.,  and  the  valley  gradually 
opens  out  as  the  traveller  approaches 

Varallo  (Inns  :  Albergo  d'  Italia  ; 
La  Posta;  both  good,  the  first  rather 
more  frequented  by  strangers,  the 
second  has  the  finer  view;  Falcone 
Nero,  a  trattoria).  The  situation  of 
this  little  town,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Val  Sesia  with  the  Val  Mastalone 
(Rte.  L),  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  much  beautiful  scenery, 
suffices  to  render  it  attractive,  but  the 
main  object  of  interest  to  most  visitors 
i-i  the  Sarro  Monte,  a  famous  sanctuary 
founded  in  1486,  and  adorned  by  famous 


I  artists  with  works  tliat  mark  a  stage  in 
!  the  development  of  Italian  art. 
j  Tlie  hill,  now  called  Sacro  Monte,  is 
covered  with  a  series  of  fifty  chapels  or 
oratories  containing  modelled  groups  of 
life  size,  painted  and  clothed,  represent- 
ing events  nearly  all  taken  from  the 
New  Testament.  The  majority  are  of 
;  no  importance  as  works  of  art,  tmt 
j  some  of  them,  painted  by  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari  and  his  pupils,  are  extremely 
interesting.  The  chapels  are  numbered, 
and  those  best  worth  examination  are  : 
5.  The  Appearance  of  the  Star  in  the 
East.  17.  Transfiguration.  38.  The 
Crucifixion.  The  jiaintings  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  latter  chapel 
are  considered  the  best  works  of  Gau- 
denzio Ferrari.  Other  works  of  im- 
portance by  the  same  master  are  the 
frescoes  which  cover  the  screen  between 
the  choir  and  the  nave  in  the  church  of 
St.  Francesco  at  the  foot  of  the  Sacro 
Monte,  and  an  altarpiece  in  the  church 
of  St.  Gaudenzio.  A  branch  of  the 
Italian  Alpine  Club  has  been  opened  at 
Varallo,  and  members  of  the  English 
Club  who  may  call  there  will  find 
books,  maps,  &c.,  in  addition  to  that 
courteous  kindness  usual  among  all 
ranks  in  Italy. 

Varallo  stands  upon  true  granite, 
which  forms  a  band  extending  N.  to 
the  head  of  the  Val  Baynota,  and  SSW. 
to  Biella  (Rte.  K).  Outlying  masses 
of  the  same  rock  are  seen  in  the  well- 
known  sites  of  Mont  Orfano  and  the 
Motterone   near  the   Lago   Maggiore. 

Travellers  going  from  Varallo  to 
Turin  or  Milan  have  a  choice  between 
various  routes.  Luggage  may  best  be 
sent  by  the  omnibus  which  plies  twice 
a  day  to  the  rly.  station  at  Novara. 
The  shortest  way  for  pedestrians  is  to 
walk  about  12  m.  to  Guzzano,  now  con- 
nected by  rly.  with  Novara.  A  way 
deservedly  frequented  by  pedestrians 
travelling  E.  or  S.  from  Varallo  is  by 
the  lake  of  Orta  (Rte.  L).  A  more 
direct,  and,  for  the  first  part  of  the  way, 
a  very  beautiful  route,  is  to  follow  the 
carriage-road  along  the  Sesia  due  S.  to 
Boryo   Sesia,  about  8  m.,  then  amidst 
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richly  wooded  slopes,  picturesque  with 
churches  and  ruined  castles,  95-  m. 
farther  lo  llomaynaiw.  Here  the  river 
Sesia  enters  the  plain  of  Piedmont,  and 
flows  to  \'ercelli.  The  high-road  goes 
direct  to  Nuvara,  about  22  m.  farther, 
at  the  junction  of  the  railways  to  Turin, 
Milan,  Genoa  (by  Alessandria),  and 
Arona  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

Between  Borgo  Sesia  and  Romagna- 
no  the  road  lies  between  porphyritic 
rocks,  in  which  uiasse-;  of  Jurassic  lime- 
stone and  marine  tertiary  molasse  are 
strangely  intermixed. 


RorxE  F. 

ZERMATT    TO    VOGOCNA,    BY   THE  AVEISS 
THOR,    AND    THK    VAL    ANZASCA. 

It  is  certain  that  a  passage  across 
the  head  of  the  Corner  Glacier,  and 
down  the  face  of  the  rocks  which  form 
the  NV.  enclosure  of  the  Macugnaga 
Glacier,  was  long  ago  known  to  some 
of  the  people  of  Zermatt.  Damatter, 
an  old  chamois-hunter,  remembered  by 
the  early  visitors  to  Zermatt,  had  fre- 
quently crossed  it,  but  he  assured  the 
writer  in  1S45  that  the  pass  had  be- 
come impracticable  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  ice  overhanging  the  rocks 
whereby  the  descent  was  formerly 
made.  It  is  certain  that  the  old  pass  lay 
somewhere  between  the  Cima  de  Jazi 
and  the  base  of  the  Nord  End.  and 
equally  certain  that  notwithstanding 
the  above  statement  of  Damatter  the 
pass  from  the  Gorner  Glacier  to  the 
head  of  the  Filar  Glacier  was  efifected  at 
or  about  the  same  point  as  the  old  pas- 
sage by  Adolph  Schlagintweit  in  1851. 
From  that  time  the  old  route  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  until  1861,  when 
Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett  made  the  ascent  from 
the  E.  side,  by  the  Jazi  Glacier  and  the 
rocks  above  it,  and  some  weeks  later 
Professor  Tyndall  achieved  another 
passage  from  the  Macugnaga  Glacier. 
They   selected    different   routes,    Mr. 


Tyndall  having  mounted  bj-  a  couloir 
above  the  Filar  Glacier,  and  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  neither  followed 
the  exact  line  of  the  old  pass,  while 
both  of  them  encountered  such  serious 
difficulties  as  to  make  their  example 
unfit  for  general  imitation.  Except  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  an  adventurous 
mountaineer,  the  old  Weiss  Thor  may 
now  be  considered  as  closed  to  travel- 
lers. The  height  of  the  ridge  where 
passed  by  Schlagintweit  is  about 
11,81)0  ft.,  while  Mr.  Tuckett's  pass  is 
11,976  ft.  in  height. 

As  early  as  184.')  there  was  a  report 
that  another  pass  by  the  N.  side  of  the 
Cima  de  Jazi  had  been  found  by  some 
chamois-hunter,  and  that  now  known 
as  the  New  Weiss  Thor  was  certainlv 
effected  in  1849  by  Mr.  Marshall  Hall, 
with  Bliiver  of  Grindelwald,  and  in 
If .50  by  two  other  English  travellers; 
although  its  discovery  has  been  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Professor  Ulrich  in 
18.52.  It  lies  but  a  short  way  N.  of  the 
Cima  de  Jazi,  so  that  by  starting  early 
from  the  Riffel,  there  is  ample  time  to 
enjoy  the  view  from  that  summit  be- 
fore making  the  descent  to  IMacugnaga. 
See  Rte  A,  Excursion  2. 

The  following  description  of  the 
pass,  from  the  pen  of  the  present  writer, 
is  for  the  most  part  extracted  from 
'  Murray's  Handbook.' 

After  skirting  the  NW.  base  of  the 
Cima  de  Jazi,  or  on  descending  from  it, 
if  the  traveller  should  be  tempted  by 
clear  weather  to  make  the  ascent,  he 
will  reach  a  slight  depression  in  the 
ridge  connecting  it  with  the  Strahlhorn. 
After  ascending  for  a  short  distance  on 
the  N.  side  of  this  depres.sion  — 
11, 8.51  ft.  above  the  sea  —  a  point  is 
reached  where  in  two  or  three  steps 
the  scene  is  changed  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. Instead  of  toiling  over  a  snow- 
field,  with  no  object  visible  save 
boundless  fields  of  neve  and  occasional 
black  rocks,  the  traveller  on  gaining 
the  E.  edge  of  the  ridge  finds  himself 
on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  apparently 
overhanging  a  precipice.  On  the  N. 
or  left-hand  side  this  terminates  in  a 
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projecting  b;;ttress  only  a  few  yardi= 
distant ;  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
f)recipitous  wall  on  whose  summit  he 
is  standing  is  seen  to  extend  ftir  to  the 
southward,  until  it  is  united  to  the 
tieinendous  eastern  face  of  Monte  Rosa. 
'J'he  highest  intervening  summit  is  that 
of  the  Cima  de  Jazi,  not  more  than 
700  ft.  liigher  than  where  he  stands. 
The  precipice  terminates  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  summit  of  the  Cima ;  and 
there,  and  in  many  other  places,  the 
thick  layer  of  snow  which  coats  the 
top  of  the  ridge  is  seen  to  form  an 
overhanging  cornice  that  might  he 
easily  broken  away  by  the  weight  of 
an  unwai-y  traveller.  Looking  down- 
ward, if  the  valley  below  be  clear,  the 
traveller  sees  the  lower  end  of  the 
Macugnaga  Glacier,  about  6,000  ft. 
below  him,  appearing  so  near  that  a 
stone  flung  from  the  hand  might  reach 
it.  It  far  more  commonly  happens, 
even  in  fine  weather,  that  a  sea  of 
cloud  hangs  like  a  pall  between  the 
valley  below  and  the  spectator.  Lying, 
as  they  do,  some  thousands  of  feet 
below  him,  he  supposes  the  clouds  to 
fill  the  valley,  while  the  people  of 
Macugnaga,  seeing  clouds  three  or  f<uir 
thousand  feet  above  their  heads,  ima- 
gine that  they  cover  the  mountain  tops. 
The  point  at  which  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  is  most  conveniently  reached 
is  often  selected  by  the  guides  as  a 
halting-place  for  luncheon.  The  ad- 
joining rocks  afford  a  home  to  a  few 
flowering  plants  :  e.  g.,  Androsace  gla- 
cialis,  Krilrichlum  wtnitm,  Gentiana 
hrdchyphylLi ,  and  Saxi/rai/a  planl/olia. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  stations  at 
which  flowering  plants  have  been 
found  in  the  Alps.  However  unin- 
viting the  appearance  of  the  precipice 
may  be,  even  to  mountaineers,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  descend  directly  from 
this  point,  and  the  guides  sometimes 
choose  that  course.  The  topmost  rocks 
are  excessively  steep,  and  there  are  one 
or  two  points  that  are  scarcely  safe, 
except  to  practised  cragsmen.  When 
these  are  past  the  way  lies  alternately 
over  short  snow-slopes  and  moderately 


steep  rocks,  presenting  no  difficulty  to 
the  mountaineer. 

At  least  one  other  course  for  de- 
scending the  rocks  is  now  known, 
but  the  more  common  course  is  to 
ascend  a  short  distance  farther  to  the 
N.,  until  a  few  projecting  rocks  are 
reached.  At  this  point  the  great  wall 
connecting  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Strahl- 
horn  is  joined  by  a  transverse  ridge 
running  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
forming  in  this  place  the  boundary 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  This 
transverse  ridge  is  much  lower  than  the 
wall  against  which  it  abuts,  and  at  the 
point  of  junction  it  is  united  by  a  steep 
buttress  of  rock  partly  coated  with  snow 
and  ice.  It  is  by  this  buttress  that  the 
pass  of  the  New  Weiss  Tlior  is  usually 
effected.  The  N.  side  looks  towards 
Saas,  and  overhangs  the  Sclntmrzberg 
Glacier,  which  descends  near  to  the  Dis- 
tel  Alp.  The  S.  side  of  the  buttress  faces 
the  Macugnaga  Glacier.  It  is  by  the  N. 
side  that  the  first  part  of  the  descent  is 
made,  along  some  steep,  but  not  dan- 
gerous faces  of  rock.  There  is  good 
holding-ground  for  hands  and  feet. 
After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
chief  apparent  difficulty  of  the  pass  is 
encountered  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
steep  ridge  of  snow,  sometimes  frozen 
hard,  along  the  edge  of  which  the 
descent  lies.  With  good  guides,  and 
proper  use  of  the  rope,  there  is  no 
danger. 

At  the  foot  of  this  are  some  steep 
rocks  with  snow  between  tluMii,  The 
track  now  takes  to  the  Macugnaga  side 
of  the  ridge,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
descent  is  alternately  over  rocks,  piles 
of  debris,  and  snow-slopes  which  are 
sometimes  favourable  for  a  ylissade. 
Here  the  rope,  which  ought  to  have 
been  in  use  since  reaching  the  neve  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Gorner  Glacier, 
may  be  laid  aside,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  descent  presents  no  difficulties. 
From  9  to  10  hrs.  (according  to  the 
state  of  the  snow)  should  be  alloM'ed 
for  reaching  Macugnaga  from  the  Riffel 
Motel,  exclusive  of  halts.  At  least  an 
hour  more  should  be  allowed  in  taking 
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the  pas';  from  Macugnaga  to  the  Riffel, 
■which  involves  a  much  longer  and 
steeper  ascent.  Clouds  often  gather 
round  the  summit,  and  the  services  of 
a  thoroughly  experienced  guide  are 
essential.  [From  the  foot  of  the  arete 
it  i.s  easy  to  reach  the  Schwarzberg 
Glacier,  and  so  descend  into  the  valley 
of  Saas,  a  little  above  the  inn  at  the 
Mattniark  See,  which  is  easily  reached 
in  3\  hrs.  from  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
(See'Rte.  N).] 

On  attaining  the  level  of  the  valley 
just  below  the  end  of  the  ^Macugnaga 
Glacier,  the  torrent  of  the  Au:ii,  which 
issues  from  it  at  several  places,  is  crossc-d 

'  to  the  1.  bank,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  traveller  reaches 

'  Macwjnaga,  the  highest  village  in 
the  Val  Anzasca,  5,1 13  ft  (?)  above  the 
sea.  There  is  a  good  but  small  inn, 
Hotel  du  Mont  Moro,  near  the  bridgo, 
formerly  (but  not  now  ?)  kept  by  Gas- 
pard ;  the  other  house,  Zum  Monte 
Rosa,  kept  by  Franz  Lochmatter,  the 
best  guide  of  the  valley,  is  large  and 
fairly  comfortable,  probably  now  the 
better  of  the  two.  Mules  are  kept  here, 
but  not  always  in  numbers  equal  to  the 
demand.  Ladies  crossing  the  Monte 
Moro  from  Saas  on  foot,  and  intending 
to  continue  their  journey  on  muleback, 
should,  if  possible,  order  mules  in  ad- 
vance. By  whatever  route  a  traveller 
may  reach  Macugnaga  he  should  not 
fail  to  visit  the  Macugnaga  Glacier,  and 
he  will  not  do  -wisely  if  he  does  not 
devote  one  day  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
scene  which  is  probably  unequalled  in 
the  world. 

The  best  plan  is  to  make  a  circuit,  so 
as  to  vary  the  point  from  which  the 
glacier  and  the  great  ranges  that  en- 
close it  are  beheld.  In  approaching 
the  glacier  from  Macugnaga  the  travel- 
ler has  before  him  the  precipices  on 
either  side  of  the  Cima  de  Jazi,  and. 
seen  from  here,  the  various  points 
at  which  the  passage  to  Zermatt  has 
been  effected  will  all  appear  nearly 
equally  inaccessible,  ilounting  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anza,  and  cros.s- 
ing  the   stream   near  the  foot  of  the 


glacier,  he  will  i5rst  ascend  a  steep 
rocky  eminence,  called  the  Belvedere, 
which  breaks  the  descending  ice-stream, 
and  divides  its  lower  end  into  two 
branches.  This  grand  point  of  view  is 
accessible  by  n.uies  in  2  hrs.  from  the 
village,  and  ladies  usually  content  them- 
selves with  this  portion  of  the  excur- 
sion. The  traveller  should  now  cross 
the  W.  arm  of  the  glacier,  and  ascend 
from  its  1.  bank  to  the  Chalets  of  Jazi, 
at  the  base  of  the  Cima.  He  should 
then  continue  along  the  slope  to  the 
Chalets  of  Filar,  the  highest  on  this 
side,  at  the  foot  of  the  Filar  Glacier, 
which  descends  from  the  ridge  between 
the  Nord  End  and  the  Old  Weiss  Thor. 
Crossing  a  steep  moraine,  he  should 
now  return  to  the  glacier,  here  much 
crevassed,  and  make  his  way  towards 
its  head,  immediately  under  the  vast 
wall,  rising  almost  virtically  for  S,000 
ft.,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  Hi'ichste 
Spitze  and  the  Nord  End.  The  usual 
limit  of  the  excursion  is  near  to  a 
waterfall — fed  by  the  sno-w- slopes  that 
cling  here  and  there  to  the  face  of  the 
precipice — which  disappears  in  a  chasm 
in  the  ice.  The  monotonous  roar  of 
the  cataract  is  broken  from  time  to  time 
by  the  thunder  of  avalanches.  Language 
is  incompetent  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene. 

Returning,  and  bearing  towards  the 
E.  moraine,  tlio  glacier  is  left;  near  the 
Chalets  of  Pfdrioln.  at  the  base  of  the 
Pizzo  Bianco,  which  forms  the  E.  side  of 
the  great  amphitheatre.  The  enormous 
size  of  the  blocks  that  cover  the  lower 
slopes  near  the  chalets  excite  wonder. 
It  has  not  been  shown  whether  they 
have  fallen  from  the  Pizzo  Bianco,  or 
been  transported  by  ice  from  the  ridges 
enclosing  the  head  of  the  glacier.  A 
very  rough  and  steep  path  leads  along 
the  mountain  side,  for  the  most  part 
high  above  the  glacier,  and  finally  de- 
scends to  Macugnaga.  The  whole  ex- 
cursion need  not  occupy  more  than  8 
or  9  hrs.,  but  it  is  a  better  plan  to  take 
provisions,  and  give  a  long  day  to  scenes 
that,  when  viewed  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, car  never  be  forgotten. 
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The  ascent  of  the  Pizzo  Bianco 
(about  11,000'),  long  ago  made  by 
Saussure,  offers  a  view  unsurpassed 
in  the  Alps.  The  way  is  by  the  track 
leading  to  the  Belvedere.  When  near 
to  its  base  a  cattle  track  turns  sharply 
to  1.,  and  mounts  by  zigzags  the  rocky 
slope.  Bearing  always  to  the  1.  you 
pass  an  alp,  and  steer  towards  the 
ridge  connecting  the  Pizzo  Nero,  a 
prominent  point  overlooking  Macug- 
naga,  with  the  much  higher  Pizzo 
Bianco.  Before  attaining  the  ridge, 
bear  somewhat  to  rt.  and  keep  straight 
up  over  rocks  and  snow-slopes.  The 
summit  lies  some  way  back,  and  is 
reached,  by  following  the  crest  along  a 
snow-ridge,  in  4  hrs.  from  Macugnaga. 
The  height  of  the  peak  has  been  under- 
rated by  the  Piedmontese  engineers. 

Moderate  walkers,  who  object  to  risk 
and  fatigue,  should  not  fail  to  ascend 
the  Monte  Mora  (Rte.  N),  even  though 
they  do  not  intend  to  cross  the  chain 
into  Switzerland.  The  view  is  scarcely 
surpassed  even  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  in  returning  to  Macugnaga  it  remains 
constantly  before  the  traveller's  eyes. 

In  descending  the  Val  Anzasca  from 
Macugnaga  the  traveller  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  turning  his  back  upon  Monte 
Kosa,  which  at  intervals  comes  into 
view;  but  the  near  scenery  is  through- 
out so  beautiful  that  it  fully  engages  his 
attention  ;  and,  if  he  be  wise  enough 
not  to  hurry,  he  may  halt  at  intervals 
to  enjoy  the  wonderful  views  of  the 
great  mountain.  The  first  of  these  is 
found  at  Bvrca,  about  h  hr.  below 
Macugnaga.  The  owners  of  the  or>vo. 
fortable  inn  once  open  here  have  moved 
down  the  valley  to  Vanzone.  So  far 
the  population  is  German.  For  a  few 
miles  farther  it  appears  to  be  mixed,  and 
lower  down  it  is  exclusively  Italian. 

Festarenn (Inn :  Albergodelle  Min-iere, 
fair  and  reasonable),  about  ^  hr.  below 
Borca,  is  a  poor-looking  village  with  a 
mining  population.  Gold,  associated 
with  iron  pyrites,  is  foimd  here  in  quan- 
tities which  repay  the  working,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Europe  where 
it  has  been  continuously  extracted  for 


centuries,  apparently  since  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  A  short  way  below  the 
village  the  track  passes  to  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Anza,  and  soon  encounters  a  low 
rocky  hill,  called  the  Moryen,  which 
appears  to  bar  the  valley,  and  has  im- 
peded the  construction  of  a  road  up  to 
the  mines.  The  Anza  forces  its  way 
through  an  impracticable  ravine,  while 
the  mule-path,  and  a  miner's  track,  easier 
for  pedestrians,  after  mounting  a  short 
way,  descend  more  steeply  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  barrier,  and  at  its  base  re- 
turn to  the  1.  bank  of  the  stream,  near 
the  hamlet  of  Campiolo.  In  the  early 
summer  the  beautiful  Saxifraga  coty- 
ledon is  plentiful  on  the  rocks  herea- 
bouts. A  short  distance  farther,  at 
Prequartero,  a  path  descends  from  a 
glen  to  the  1 .,  which  leads  into  the  valley 
of  Saas  (Rte.  N)  by  a  pass  shorter  and 
easier  than  that  of  Monte  Moro.  As  it 
misses  the  grand  scenery  of  that  pass 
it  is  never  taken  by  tourists.  From 
hence  a  char-road  is  open  to  Ponte 
Grande.  A  view  of  the  E.  face  of 
Monte  Rosa  combined  with  a  new  fore- 
ground, but  always  surpassingly  grand, 
opens  out  on  reaching  Ceppo  Moretli,  a 
small  hamlet  with  a  tolerable  inn.  The 
near  scenery  increases  in  richness,  and 
the  view  of  Monte  Rosa  in  grandeur,  as 
the  traveller,  in  about  3^  hrs.  from 
Macusrnaga,  finds,  at  2,284  ft.  above  the 
sea,  the  principal  village  of  the  valleV;, 
Vanzove  (Inns  :  H  des  Chasseurs, 
pretty  well  kept  by  Albasini,  formerly 
of  Borca ;  Sole  ;  Moro).  Two  churches 
connected  together  are  well  worth  a 
visit.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  anything  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  beauty  of  the 
Val  Anzasca.  Monte  Rosa  remains 
constantly  in  the  background,  unsur- 
passed in  the  boldness  of  its  form  and 
the  vastness  of  its  proportions.  The 
middle  distance  presents  mountain 
ridges  of  varied  form,  clothed  with  pine 
forest,  or  broken  into  rocky  masses. 
The  vegetation  of  northern  Italy  is  in 
the  foreground,  rich  with  chestnuts,  and 
vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  all  the  accesso- 
ries are  characteristically  Italian.  In- 
stead of  small,  dark,   wooden  houses. 
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fjrouped  round  the  pointed  spire  of  a 
\:ll;ige  church, -Nve  have  here  massive 
l.uildings  in  solid  masonry,  brilliantly 
white,  and  nearly  all  covered,  within 
and  vrithout,  with  rude  frescoes  ;  and 
the  square  campanile  marks  from  a  dis- 
tance the  villarre  place  of  worship.  Two 

I     TO.  from  Vanzone  is 

Ponte  Grande  (Inn:  Albergo  al  Ponte 

1  Grande,  a  larae  house  with  goo'd  rooms, 
much  improvcdoflate  years,  and  charges 
reasonable.  Price  of  a  char  to  Vogog- 
na — S  fr.  The  v  illage  took  its  name  from 
a  high  arch  that  spanned  the  Anza, 
carried  away  some  years  ago,  but  since 

I    replaced  by  a  more  substantial  structure. 

[    The  Val  OUoccia  (Rte.  I)  from  the  S. 

;  here  joins  the  main  valley,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Batiin,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Anza,  stands  on  rising  ground,  amidst 
fine  chesnut  trees,  close  to  the  junc- 
tion. 

A"  day  or  more  may  well  be  given  to 
a  halt  here,  or  at  Vanzone. 

The  road  to  Vogogna,  which  is  about 
9  m.  distant,  and  may  be  reached  in  1  ^ 
hr.  in  a  carriage,  is  carried  along  the  N. 
side  of  the  valley,  at  first  near  the  bank 
of  the  Anza,  and  gradually  rising  to  a 
great  height  above  the  stream.  A  short 
way  below  Ponte  Grande  the  torrent 
issuing  from  Val  Bianca  forms  a 
pretty  waterfall,  and  some  <^."ay  farther 
the  road  passes  Calusca,  said  to  have  a 
tolerable  inn.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
valley  is  seen  the  opening  of  Val  Ser- 
piano,  leading  to  the  Val  Strona  (Rte. 
M).  About  5  m.  from  Ponte  Grande 
is  Castu/lwite  (1,720'),  with  a  countrj- 
inn.  Beyond  the  village  the  traveller, 
once  again  looking  back,  may  see  the 
view  of  Monte  Rosa  in  great  perfection, 
and  soon  begins  to  descend  rapidly, 
passing  through  two  short  tunnels.  The 
hamlet  of  Cima  di  Mulera  is  left  on  the 
way,  and  the  road  issues  into  the  Val 
d'Ossola  at  /'/("  di  Mulera.  This  vil- 
lage is  little  more  than  1  m.  from 
Vuijogna,  on  the  high-road  of  the  Sim- 
plon,  which  is  reached  by  a  new 
bridge  over  the  Tosa  (§  21,  Rte.  A). 
A  road  turning  to  the  1.  at  Pie  di  Mu- 
lera soon  joins  the  great  road,  and  leads 


in  about  7  m. — rather  less  than  1.5  m. 
from  Ponte  Grande — to  Domo  d'Ossola. 
The  passes  from  Ponte  Grande  to  the 
Val  Sesia  and  to  Orta  are  described  ia 
Rtes.  I,  L,  and  M. 


Route  G. 

tour  of  monte  rosa,  bv   the   high 
glacier  passes. 

By  choosing  a  wider  or  a  narrower 
circle  round  Monte  Rosa,  a  traveller 
may  completely  change  the  character 
of  the  scenery  through  which  he  will 
pass  in  making  the  tour  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  same  degree  vary  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  Suppos- 
ing the  Col  delle  Loccie  to  be  constantly 
passable,  the  circuit  from  Zermatt  may 
be  made  by  the  series  of  passes  included 
in  the  present  rte.  in  5  days,  and  can 
scarct-ly  be  equalled  by  any  other  con- 
tinuous route  in  the  Alps,  not  excepting 
the  '  High  Level  Route'  from  Zermatt 
to  Chamouui. 

On  the  first  day  Macugnaga  would 
be  reached  by  the  Weiss  Thor.  de- 
scribed in  the  last  Rte. ;  the  second  day 
leads  to  Alagua,  or  the  Pile  Alp,  by. 
the  Col  delle  Loccie  ;  the  third,  by  the 
Col  delle  Piscie  to  the  head  of  the  Val 
de  Lys  ;  the  fourth,  by  the  Betliner 
Pass,  or  the  Betta  Furke,  to  San 
Giacomo,  or  the  new  inn  at  Fiery, 
in  the  Val  d'Ayas ;  and  the  fifth, 
back  to  Zermatt  by  the  Cimes  Blanches 
and  the  Col  de  St.  Theodule.  Fine 
weather  is  indispensable  for  the  first 
two,  and  the  last  days'  walk.  The 
second  and  third  days'  journey  may  be 
much  reduced  by  sleeping  at  the  Pile 
Alp,  nearly  2  hrs.'  walk  above  Alagna, 
but  some  travellers  will  think  the  saving 
dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  endur- 
ing chalet  fare  and  sleeping  quarters. 
A  very  active  walker  might  doubtless 
combine  the  Col  delle  Piscie  and  the 
Betliner  Pass  in  one  day  from  the  Pile 
Alp,  but  most  travellers  will  prefer  a 
day  of  comparative  rest. 

The  CoUe  delle  Loccie,  leading  from 
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Macugnaga  to  the  head  of  the  Val 
Sesia,  was  crossed  for  the  first  time  in 
18G-2  by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hall  and  J.  A. 
Hudson,  with  Franz  Lochmatter  and 
his  brother  Alexander.  Both  are  good 
guides,  but  disposed  to  set  a  high  value 
on  their  services.  The  pass  must  be 
reckoned  as  first- rate,  both  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  and  for  diffi- 
culty. A  short  but  very  steep  ice-slope 
close  to  the  top,  on  the  Macugnaga 
side,  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  any 
one  attem]Ming  the  pass  from  Alagna, 
but  with  practised  ice-men,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  stout  rope,  it  should 
not  be  insurmountable. 

Having  reached  tlie  Chalet  of  Ped- 
riolo  (Rte.  F)  in  rather  more  than  2 
hrs..  Messrs.  Hall  and  Hudson  com- 
menced the  ascent  over  the  upper  and 
gently -sloping  portion  of  the  Macu- 
gnaga Glacier. 

Looking  about  due  S.,  an  arm  of  the 
glacier,  cut  up  by  numerous  wide  cre- 
vasses, leads  to  the  ice-slope  below  the 
col.  To  the  rt.  are  massive  precipices 
of  dark  rock,  seamed  by  couloirs  in 
great  part  clear  of  snow.  After  ascend- 
ing as  far  as  possible  by  the  glacier,  in 
4i-  hrs.  from  Macugnaga,  the  party 
commenced  the  ascent  of  these  rocks, 
having  first  traversed  a  rather  difficult 
bergschrund.  Irrespective  of  two  short 
halts.  2^  hrs.  were  consumed  in  climb- 
ing up  this  steep  and  difficult  barrier. 
Above  is  a  region  of  seracs,  which  was 
traversed  in  1^  hr.  more,  and  then 
another  bergschrund  defends  the  base 
of  the  final  ice-slope.  This  is  very 
steep,  the  inclination  being  estimated  ai 
50^  ;  but  74  steps  sufficed  to  reach  some 
projecting  rocks,  separated  by  a  few 
yards  only  from  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

Some  slight  doubt  remains  whether 
the  peak  immediately  t-o  the  E.,  and 
seemingly  easy  of  access  from  the  col, 
is  the  same  with  the  Monte  delle  Loccie 
laid  down  on  most  maps,  and  conspicu- 
ous from  many  points  in  the  neighbour- 
ing ranges.  It  seems  certainly  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Cima  del  Pisse  of 
Studer's  map,  also  called  Cima  del 
Pizzo,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 


the  three  names  are  synonyms  for 
one  and  the  same  summit.  As  the  pass 
undoubtedly  traverses  the  lowest  point 
in  the  ridge  connecting  the  Signal 
Kuppe  with  the  Monte  delle  Loccie, 
the  name  Col  delle  Loccie,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hudson,  seems  unobjectionable. 
It  was  estimated,  by  comparison  with 
the  Weiss  Thor,  to  be  about  12,000  ft. 
in  height. 

Notwithstanding  a  few  troublesome 
crevasses,  the  descent  of  the  branch  of 
the  Sesia  Glacier,  lying  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  col,  was  rapidly  effected,  and  in 
little  more  than  l^  hr.  of  rapid  pro- 
gress the  travellers  reached  the  highest 
pastures.  A  little  lower  down  they 
found  a  chalet,  which  might  be  turned 
to  account  by  anyone  attempting  the 
pass  from  this  side.  Rather  more  than 
2^  hrs.  were  employed  in  descending 
thence  to  Alagna.  The  chalets  of  the 
Pile  Alp,  at  the  junction  of  the  stream 
from  the  Val  d'Enibours  with  that  from 
the  Sesia  Glacier,  might  be  reached  in 
H  hr.  less  time,  and  nearly  2  hrs.  would 
thus  be  saved  in  the  next  day's  jour- 
ney. 

The  Col  delle  Piscie  is  the  passage 
over  the  ridge  extending  S.  from  the 
Vincent  Pyrainide,  which  separates  the 
Val  d'Embours  from  the  Indren  and 
Garstelet  Glaciers.  At  the  top  of 
the  pass,  which  is  10,374  ft.  in  height, 
is  a  stone  hut  known  as  Vincenthiitte, 
originally  built  for  the  men  engaged 
in  working  a  supposed  gold  mine  long 
since  abandoned.  It  was  occupied 
for  fourteen  days,  in  1851,  by  the 
brothers  Schlagintweit,  while  engaged 
in  scientific  observations,  and  is  ad- 
mirably situated  for  an  Alpine  Ob- 
servatory. On  the  Embours  side  the 
ascent  is  said  to  be  steep  and  rather 
difficult;  but  on  the  W.  side  the  Col 
delle  Piscie  is  unusually  easy  of  access, 
a  nmle-patli,  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
miners,  having  been  carried  up  to  a 
large  slied,  9,(;72  ft.  in  height,  ^  hr. 
bidow  the  col.  Two  small  glaciers— 
Iiiil/eii  Glacier  and  Garstelet  Glacier  — 
lie  on  the  S  side  of  the  Vincent  Pyra- 
mide,  and  send  down  their  streams  to 
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join  the  Lys  about  li  mile  below  the 
chalet  of  Cour  de  Lys,  already  noticed 
in  Rte.  D,  ^here  a  mountaineer  may 
find  tolerable  quarters.  A  traveller 
bound  from  the  Col  delle  Piscie  to 
Gressonay,  or  to  the  Betta  Furke, 
should  follow  the  Lavez  liach,  which 
unites  the  streams  from  both  glaciers, 
[  but  to  reach  Cour  de  Lys  or  the 
Betliner  Pass  it  is  better  to  cross  the 
Salzia  Furke  direct  to  the  foot  of  the 
Lys  Glacier.  A  mountaineer,  having 
a  few  hours  to  spare  at  the  head  of 
the  Val  de  Lys,  may  well  ascend  the 
Telchenhorn,  lying  immediately  E.  of 
the  chalet,  and  commanding  a  very 
fine  view  of  the  neighbouring  glaciers. 
The  summit  may  be  reached  in  2  hrs. 
I  The  most  direct  way  from  Alagna  to 
1  the  Col  delle  Piscie  and  the  head  of  the 
'  Val  d'Embours  is  by  the  ^'al  d'Ollen, 
and  by  a  path,  mentioned  in  Rte.  D, 
that  crosses  the  ridge  N.  of  that  glen. 

The  shortest  way  from  the  Cour  de 
Lys  to  San  Giaconio  d'Ayas  is  by  the 
Betta  Furke  (8,639'),  reached  by  a  glen 
opening  to  the  W.,  about  ^  lir.  below 
the  chalet.  An  ascent  of  about  1}  hr. 
suffices  to  reach  a  small  oratory,  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  snowy  chain  to  the  N., 
and  about  as  much  more  to  gain  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  Several  cUistcrs  of 
chalets  are  passed  in  descending  to  iSan 
Giacomo,  near  which  village  tolerably 
good  quarters  are  now  found  at  the 
hamlet  of  Fiery  (Rte.  C).  The  inn 
may,  by  this  route,  be  reached  in  5  hrs. 
from  Cour  de  Lys,  or  in  7  hrs.  from 
Gressonay. 

The  Betliner  Paxs,  lying  N.  of  the 
Betia  Furke,  is  a  somewhat  longer  but 
jiiore  interesting  pass.  After  crossing 
the  bridge  nearest  the  foot  of  the  I^ys 
the  traveller  meets  the  mule-track, 
which  is  carried  along  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  leaving  to  the  1.  a  path 
to  the  Betta  Furke,  mounts  in  a  direc- 
tion somewhat  N.  and  W.  .\fter  some 
winding,  to  avoid  steep  rocks,  tlie  C^ol 
is  reached  in  about  3  hrs.  The  line  of 
descent  is  first  W.,  then  NW.,  passing 
to  the  N.  of  a  crumbling  tower  of  rock 
called  Mont  Rouge.     The  course  is  at 


last  SW.,  through  the  Combe  de  Verra. 
The  moraines  show  that  the  Verra 
Glacier  has  undergone  many  changes 
during  the  present  century. 

Fiery  stands  near  the  junction  of 
the  torrent  from  the  Vena  Glacier  with 
that  from  the  more  westerly  Aventina 
Glacier.  The  way  to  Zermatt  lies 
across  the  snowy  range  extending  SSW. 
from  the  Petit  Mont  Cervin.  and  known 
as  the  Cimcs  Blanclifs,  and  then  by  the 
St.  Theodule.  An  experienced  guide 
is  indispensable. 

A  very  active  walker  gives  the  fol- 
lowing distances  from  San  Giacomo  to 
Zermatt; — 'San  Giacomo  to  Cimes 
Blanches,  3>h  hrs.,  the  first  half-hour 
being  the  steepest  and  hardest  :  Ciines 
Blanches  to  St.  Theodule  Pass,  li  hr. : 
St.  Theodule  to  Zermatt,  2:ihrs.'  The 
time  required  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  state  of  the  snow;  but  an  ordinary 
walker,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
may  safely  add  one-fourth  to  the  above 
^•eckoning.  Rather  more  than  lialf- 
way  to  the  summit  the  traveller  passes 
the  chalets  of  Aventina,  and  in  about 
^  hr.  more  reaches  the  neve.  In  cross- 
ing here  without  a  rope,  the  Syndic  of 
Gressonay  was  lost  in  a  concealed  cre- 
vasse in  1852.  Having  managed  to 
scramble  up  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
crevasse,  the  ice  gave  way  a  second 
time,  and  the  unfortunate  man  fell  so 
deep  that,  though  men  were  let  down 
with  long  ropes,  his  body  was  never 
seen  again. 

'  The  approach  to  the  Col  de  St. 
Theodule  from  the  Cimes  Blanches  is 
much  harder  than  from  Breuil,  or  from 
the  Zermatt  side;  the  last  pull  being  up 
a  very  steep  snow-slope  for  25  min. 
At  the  same  time,  the  views  are  in- 
comparably grander,  and  to  anyone 
coming  from  the  SE.  to  Zermatt  this 
combination  of  the  two  passes  saves 
a  day  without  involving  a  very  hard 
day's  work.' — [J.  R.  K.  ] 

If  bound  for  \'al  i'ournanche,  the  tra- 
veller starting  from  Fiery  might  pro- 
bably take  on  the  way  the  summit  of  the 
Grand  To.trnalin,  which  commands  a 
verv  line  view. 
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TALTOURNANCHE    TO    MACnCNAGA,    BY 
THE    MIDDLE    PASSES. 

A  traTeller  wishing  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  Italian  valleys  of  Monte  Rosa 
may  choose  an  intermediate  course  be- 
tween the  somewhat  arduous  passes 
mentioned  in  the  last  Rte.,  and  the 
easier  and  more  frequented  paths  de- 
scribed in  Rte.  I,  and  in  four  days  of 
very  moderate  walking  may  include 
much  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of 
this  district.  Starting  from  the  W, 
end  of  the  circuit,  the  first  pass  may  be 
taken  either  from  Chatillon  or  Breuil, 
according  as  the  traveller  may  happen 
to  approach  from  Aosta  or  Zermatt; 
but  it  is  most  easily  made  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Valtournanche  (Rte.  B),  and  it 
•would  be  possible,  though  not  advisable, 
for  an  active  walker  to  cros§  the  Col 
de  Portola  and  the  Pinter  Joch  in  a 
single  day,  so  as  to  reach  Gressonay  at 
night. 

To  reach  the  Col  de  Portola  from 
Valtournanche  the  traveller  descends 
the  valley  for  a  short  distance  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  stream,  and  soon  takes  a 
path  to  the  1.,  which  before  long  begins 
to  ascend  through  a  wood.  This  splits 
up  into  numerous  tracks,  and  a  guide 
here  is  almost  indispensable.  The 
true  path  keeps  a  general  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  main  valley, 
mounting  a  little  E.  of  S.,  along  steep 
ledges  of  rock,  until  it  gains  a  point 
about  2,000  ft.  above  the  stream,  whence 
the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  Val 
Tournanche  is  seen  backed  by  the  peak 
of  the  Matterhorn.andthe  range  extend- 
ing S.  from  the  Chateau  des  Dames. 
Quitting  the  verge  of  the  mountain  side, 
the  path  now  bears  SE.,  across  Alpine 
pastures,  and  before  long  reaches  the  vil- 
lage of  Chamois  ( 6,004' ).  A  rather  long 
but  gentle  ascent  leads  thence  to  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  7,995  ft.  in  height, 
lying  across  a  ridge  of  limestone  rock 
that  steeply  overhangs  the  valley  and 
village   of  Ayas.      Though  rapid,  the 


descent  is  quite  free  from  diflBculty.  If 
solicitous  for  comfort,  the  traveller  will 
descend  the  valley  for  Ij  hr.  to  Brus- 
sone  (Rte.  C),  but  it  is  said  that  tolera- 
ble accommodation  for  the  night  may 
now  be  had  at  Ayas,  or  a  little  higher 
up  the  valley,  at  Champolien. 

At  the  last-named  hamlet  commences 
the  ascent  to  the  Pinter  Joch,  or  Col 
de  Cunea,  crossing  the  ran^e  between 
the  valleys  of  Ayas  and  Lys,  imme- 
diatelj-  to  the  S  of  the  Grauhaupt.  The 
pass  may  be  effected  in  6  hrs.,  or  even 
less ;  but  a  traveller,  favoured  by  toler- 
able weather,  should  not  omit  the  ascent 
of  the  adjoining  peak,  which  commands 
the  finest  view  of  the  S.  side  of  Monte 
Rosa.  The  greater  part  of  the  ascent 
from  Champolien  to  the  Col  is  easy 
enough,  commanding  at  intervals  fine 
views  of  the  Matterhom,  but  after  about 
3  hrs.  the  way  becomes  steep,  and  dif- 
ficult to  find.  It  lies  along  the  1.  bank 
of  a  waterfall,  and  in  ^  hr.  farther  leads 
to  the  crest  of  the  Col.  The  summit  is 
probably  about  8,200  ft.  in  height.  It 
has  a  wide  view  to  the  W.,  which  in- 
cludes Mont  Blanc  and  the  higher 
peaks  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  but  is  shut 
out  from  Monte  Rosa  by  the  adjoining 
peak  o{  the Grauh'Jupt,  ovGraues  Haupt, 
which  may  be  attained  in  2  hrs.  The 
ascent  is  rough,  lying  in  great  part 
over  and  amidst  large  loose  blocks ; 
but  except  close  to  the  top,  where  the 
rocks  become  steep,  it  presents  no  diffi- 
culty. The  height  is  10,702  ft.,  over- 
topping all  the  nearer  summits,  and  the 
panorama  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Alps.  Campaiuda  cenisia, 
Eritrichium  nanum,  Linaria  Alpina,  Ca- 
rex  curvula,  and  a  few  other  flowering 
plants,  have  been  found  close  to  the 
summit. 

The  descent  from  the  Pinter  Joch 
towards  the  Val  de  Lys  is  easy  and 
practicable  for  mules.  In  less  than  an 
hour,  following  at  first  the  bank  of  an 
Alpine  rivulet,  the  track  reaches  the 
highest  chalet,  and  in  h  hr.  more 
arrives  at  a  larger  establishment  in  the 
midst  of  fine  pastures.  The  last  p:irt 
of  the  descent  is  sleeper ;  the  patli  is 
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carried  down  the  1.  side  of  a  waterfall, 
joining,  in  about  2  hrs.  from  the  Col, 
the  road  from  Noversch  to  Gressonay 
St.  Jean,  about  ^  hr.  above  the  latter 
village.  In  taking  the  pass  from  Gresso- 
nay, at  least  3i  hrs.  should  be  allowed 
for  the  ascent  to  the  Col,  and  about  2^ 
hrs.  for  the  descent  to  the  Val  d'Ayas. 

Visitors  to  Gressonay  should  on  no 
account  omit  the  ascent  of  the  Grau- 
liaupt  if  favoured  by  moderately  propi- 
tious weather.  Mountaineers  who  do 
not  fear  a  stiff  scramble  will  find  it 
more  interesting  to  make  the  ascent  by 
the  E.  end  of  the  mountain  over- 
lianging  the  Val  de  Lys,  and  to  reach 
the  summit  partly  along  the  shattered 
ridge,  partly  along  the  ledges  of  its  S. 
face:  they  can  return  by  the  Col  de 
Pinta.  The  bouquetin  still  haunted 
this  range  in  1 840.  The  range  sepa- 
rating the  valleys  of  Ayas  and  Lys 
is  passable  at  many  points,  but  the 
path  of  the  Pinter  Joch  is  the  most  inte- 
resting, while  the  Col  de  Ranzola 
(Kte.  I)  is  the  easiest  pass. 

The  traveller,  following  the  line  of 
the  so-called  Middle  Passes,  will  do 
best  to  select  the  Col  d'Ollen  for  his 
route  from  Gressonay  to  Alagna. 

This  very  beautiful  pass  is  practi- 
cable for  mules,  though  it  is  expedient 
to  dismount  for  part  of  the  descent  on 
the  E.  side.  Mules  take  8  hrs.  ex- 
clusive of  halts,  but  an  active  walker 
may  gain  an  hour  on  four-footed  beasts. 

On  leaving  Gressonay  the  way  lies 
up  the  valley  for  1^  hr.  Beyond  La 
Trinitu  a  track  bears  to  the  rt.,  and 
mounts  in  H  hr.  more  through  beautiful 
scenery  to  the  Gabiet  See.  a  small  tarn 
■where  milk  is  found  at  several  chalets. 
A  steeper  ascent,  beating  first  N.,  and 
then  NE.,  leads  in  less  than  2  hrs.  more 
to  the  crest  of  the  pass,  9, .544  ft.  in 
height.  The  view  here  is  already  very 
fine,  but  in  clear  weather  the  traveller 
should  not  fail  to  reach  the  sunmiit  of 
the  Gcmstein,  but  half  an  hour's  climb 
from  the  pass,  and  commanding  a  view 
of  the  nearer  peaks  of  the  great  range, 
preferable  even  to  that  from  the  Grau- 
haupt.     The  range  separating  the  head 


of  the  Val  de  Lys  from  that  of  the  Val 
Sesia,  though  lofty,  is  easily  traversed 
in  various  directions,  and  it  is  not 
diflBcult  to  reach  the  Val  d'Embours 
and  the  Pile  Alp  on  one  side,  or  the 
tracJv  descending  to  the  Cour  de  Lys 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Col  delle  Piscie 
(Rte.  G)  on  the  other.  It  is  in  the 
same  degree  easy  to  lose  the  way  in 
cloudy  weather ;  and,  except  in  the 
finest  weather,  the  mountaineer  should 
not  attempt  this  pass  without  a  guide. 

The  descent  from  the  Col  d'Ollen  to 
Alagna  is  for  some  time  rather  steep. 
About  If  hr.  from  the  top,  at  the  chalet 
of  Laglietto,  the  pedestrian  crosses  to 
the  S.  side  of  the  torrent,  and  by  a  steep 
path  reaches  Alagna  in  3  hrs.  from 
the  summit.  In  the  opposite  direction 
4  hrs.  are  allowed  to  attain  the  pass,  2^ 
hrs.  for  the  descent  to  the  Val  de  Lys, 
and  H  hr.  more  to  reach  Gressonay. 

Several  other  passes,  known  to  the 
native  hunters,  connect  Alagna  with 
Gressonay.  The  most  direct  of  these 
are  approached  from  Alagna  by  the  Val 
d'Oltro,  which  opens  just  below  the 
village.  After  ascending  rapidly  for  2 
hrs.  the  glen  forks  near  some  chalets. 
The  rt.  hand  branch  leads  to  the  Passo 
del  Subn:  The  way  is  trackless,  and 
lies  over  a  considerable  extent  of  rough 
rock  alternating  with  beds  of  snow,  and 
a  rather  steep  descent  leads  to  the 
Gabiet  See,  where  the  beaten  track  of 
the  Col  d'Ollen  is  found.  The  other 
branch  of  the  Val  d'Oltro  leads  to  the 
Pav.vci  dbir  Uomo  Storto,  which  is  rather 
higher,  but  shorter.  The  descent  on 
the  Gressonay  side  is  extremely  steep. 
A  more  circuitous  way  is  by  the  Passo 
di  lilssuoli),  lying  N.  of  the  Col  di  Val 
Dobbia.  It  is  approached  by  the  track 
leading  through  Val  Macagno  (next 
Rte.)  to  that  pass. 

The  traveller  who  would  reach  Ma- 
cugnaga  in  one  day  from  Alagna,  must 
choose  between  the  difficult  Col  delle 
Loccie  (Rte.  G)  and  the  Turlo  Pass. 
This  is  somewliat  tedious,  but  in  any 
other  district  would  be  reckoned  as  a 
fine  pass.  Those  not  pressed  for  time, 
however,  do  well  to  leave  the  direct 
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course  and  choose  one  or  other  of  the 
beautiful  lateral  vallejs  described  in 
Rte.  I,  reaching  Macugnagafrom  Rima, 
or  Ponte  Grande  by  the  Barranca  Pass. 
The  Turb  Pass  is  longer  but  not 
quite  so  high  as  the  Col  d'Ollen,  and 
demands  rather  less  time,  though  im- 
passable for  mules.  The  path  ascend- 
ing along  the  Sesia  is  followed  from 
Alagua,  till  in  nearly  1  hr.  it  crosses  to 
the  1.  bank,  leaving  on  the  opposite  side 
the  track  along  the  base  of  the  Staffel- 
berg  leading  to  the  Pile  Alp,  and  soon 
begins  to  mount  the  slope  to  the  rt., 
with  grand  views  of  the  Signal  Kuppe 
and  the  Parrot  Spitze  rising  above  the 
Sesia  Glacier.  The  ascent  is  rough 
and  stony,  especially  when,  after  pass- 
ing some  poor  huts,  and  keeping  to  the 
rt,  of  a  small  pool  or  tarn,  it  climbs  the 
final  slope,  and  in  about  4  hrs.  from 
Alagua  gains  the  Col,  marked  by  a 
cross.  The  top,  9,088  ft.  in  height,  is 
a  very  sharp  ridge  of  crystalline  slate, 
shut  out  from  the  view  of  Monte  llosa 
by  the  Monte  delle  Loccie,  which  is 
itself  a  fine  object.  From  a  rocky 
point  in  the  ridge  to  the  rt.,  the  Todi, 
Adula.  and  the  Tessin  Alps  are  visible. 
The  descent  on  the  NE.  side  is  for 
some  distance  rather  steep.  After 
crossing  some  snow-slopes  the  faintly 
marked  track  winds  to  the  1.,  and  after 
reaching  a  chalet,  the  highest  on  this 
side  of  the  pass,  is  carried  down  some 
steep  ledges  of  rock.  Valeriana  celtica 
is  rather  abundant.  A  long  descent 
finally  lands  the  traveller  at  the  head  of 
the  Fa/  Quarazza,  and  looking  back 
he  finds  himself  surrotmded  by  a  semi- 
circular range,  in  which  tiers  of  rock 
alternate  with  green  slopes,  and  several 
fine  waterfalls  complete  the  picture. 
The  track  descends  gently  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  glen,  amid  pleasing 
scenery,  to  Borca  (Rte.  F),  reached  in 
2|  hrs.  from  the  pass,  and  about  ^  hr. 
higher  up  the  main  valley  is  Macug- 
naga.  There  is  a  track  btariug  to  the 
].  across  the  point  projecting  between 
the  ^'al  Quarazza  and  the  Anza,  avoid- 
ing Borca,  and  thus  shortening  the  way 
to  Mat-uguaga. 


Route  I. 

AOSTA     TO     PONTE     GRANDE,     BY      THE 
LOWER  PASSES. 

The  tour  described  in  this  Rte.  is  in 
great  part  a  frequented  line,  now 
traversed  everj'  year  by  numerous 
tourists.  As  it  is  that  most  generally 
followed  by  unambitious  travellers  who 
wish  to  connect  a  visit  to  Courmayeur 
with  the  easily  accessible  parts  of  the 
Monte  Rosa  district,  it  has  been  thouglit 
convenient  to  include  in  this  Rte.  the 
entire  line  from  Aosta  to  Ponte  Grande. 
Assuming  that  the  traveller  adheres 
to  the  easier  mule-track  first  described, 
not  less  than  four  days  must  be  allowed 
between  those  places  ;  but  by  using  one 
or  other  of  the  passes  connecting  the 
upper  Val  Sesia  with  the  Val  Sermenta, 
the  distance  might  be  brought  within 
the  compass  of  three  dajs'  journey. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
a  judicious  traveller  will,  when  possible, 
give  at  least  double  that  time  to  a 
route  which  traverses  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  of  our  continent. 
Tolerable  accommodation  is  now  found 
at  many  places  on  the  way.  The 
following  distances  are  approximately 
correct : — 

Hrs.'  walking       Eng.  miles 
Challllon  .        4i  16 

Bruss'iiie  .        3A  10 

Gressonay        .        4  11 

Riva  .         .        51  15 

MoUia      .        .        U  44 

Balrauccia        .        3i  9f 

Rimasco  .        .        2^  "^ 

Carcoforo    ]     .        If  5 

Col  d'Egua       .         2  5 

Ponte  Grande  .        4  10 

3-2i  92f 

The  high-road  from  Aosta  to  Cha- 
tillon  is  hot  and  dusty,  and  few  tra- 
vellers pass  it  on  foot.  Those  who 
hire  a  vehicle  may  best  arrange  to  take 
it  to  St.  Vincent,  2  m.  beyond  Chatillon. 
where  the  path  to  Brussone  turns  off 
from  the  high-road;  and  by  starting  in 
good  time  they  may  easily  reach 
Gressonay  before  sunset.  About  2  m. 
from  Aosta  the  Chateau  de  Quart 
stands  in  a  commanding  position  on  the 
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N.  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  pedestrian 
may  turn  aside  to  enjoy  the  tine  view, 
and  return  to  the  high-road  near  to 
Villefranche,  without  much  loss  of  time. 
Ahout  7  in.  from  Aosta  is  the  opening 
of  the  Val  de  St.  Bartheleini  (§  18, 
Rte.  H),  and  a  little  heyond  is  the 
village  of  A'us.  Nearly  opposite  is  St. 
JIarcel,  at  the  opening  of  the  Val  de 
St.  Marcel,  a  glen  leading  up  to  the 
Punki  di  Tersiva,  one  of  the  principal 
peaks  of  the  Cogne  Alps.  A  little 
farther  E.  is  the  castle  of  Fenis,  and 
beyond  it  to  the  S.  opens  anotlur 
valley  bearing  the  same  name.  The 
next  village  on  the  high-road  is  Claim- 
have,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  wine  of 
some  repute  in  Piedmont,  and  3  m. 
further  is  Chatillon  (Rte.  B).  At  the 
baths  of  St.  Vincent,  2  m.  farther  on, 
the  mule-path  to  Brussone  turns  off  to 
the  1.  from  the  high-road,  which  here 
bends  to  SSE.  For  a  while  the  magni- 
ficent chestnut-trees  screen  ihe  traveller 
from  the  hot  sun,  which  beats  upon 
him  with  full  force  as  he  emerges 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  As  he 
winds  upwards  the  view  along  the  Val 
d' Aosta  becomes  continually  more  com- 
manding, and  at  the  little  chapel  of  St. 
Grat  he  may  well  halt  to  enjoy  the 
prospect,  which  lays  before  hmi  the 
finest  part  of  that  beautiful  valley  for 
a  length  of  more  than  25  m.,  backed 
by  the  mass  of  Mont  Blanc.  Towards 
the  summit  of  the  Cul  de  Jon  the  way 
lies  over  broad  sweeps  of  rich  pasture 
on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Mont  Zerhion. 
The  summit  of  this  mountain,  9,003 
ft.  in  height,  is  said  to  command  a 
noble  view.  It  may  be  reached  in  5 
hrs.  from  Chatillon,  or  in  rather  less 
time  from  St.  Vincent,  or  from  Brus- 
sone. 

In  ascending  from  St.  Vincent  2i  hrs. 
must  be  allowed  to  reach  the  summit  of 
the  Col  de  Jon,  and  f  hr.  suffice  for 
the  gentle  descent  to  Brussone  (Rte.  C), 
■where  there  is  now  a  good  (?)  mountain 
inn,  and  where  a  day  or  two  may  well 
be  spent  in  exploring  the  Val  d'Ayas 
and  the  ranges  that  enclose  it.  In 
ascending  by  the    mule-track    to  the 
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j  Col  de  lianzola,  leading  to  Gressonay, 
the  traveller  looks  due  S.  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Evan- 
son,  called  Val  Challant,  terminating  at 
Verrex,  in  the  Val  d' Aosta  (Rte.  B). 
Approaching  the  summit  (7,136')  an 
unexpected  view  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
gained  by  looking  back  towards  the  W., 
but  Monte  Rosa,  much  closer  at  hand, 
is  shut  out  by  nearer  masses.  After 
descending  some  way  on  the  E.  side,  a 
portion  of  that  great  mountain  comes 
into  view,  and  in  the  middle  distance 
the  village  of  Gressonay,  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  green  meadows,  and  pine 
forest,  and  rugged  rocks,  forms  an  ex- 
quisite picture.  A  still  finer  and  more 
extensive  view  is  obtained  from  a  sum- 
mit called  Fointe  de  ComhetUi,  on  the 
rt.  of  the  path,  and  accessible  in  1  hr. 
from  the  Col  de  Ranzola.  Those  who 
make  the  detour  may  find  their  way 
direct  to  Gressonay  without  returning 
to  the  mule-path.  The  descent  from 
the  col  is  in  part  rather  steep,  lying  for 
some  time  through  a  pine-forest,  and 
in  4  hrs.  from  Brussone  the  traveller 
reaches  Gressonay  (Rte.  D). 

A  somewhat  circuitous  way  from 
Brussone  to  Gressonay  will  enable  the 
traveller  to  make  the  ascent  of  the 
Mont  Nery,  or  Bee  de  Frudiere.  It 
commands  a  panoramic  view  of  the  first 
order,  considered  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ward, 
to  whom  the  Editor  owes  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  Val  de  Lvs,  deci- 
dedly superior  to  that  from  the  Grau- 
haupt,  which  it  equals  or  surpasses 
in  height.  It  lies  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Col  de  Frudiere  (a  pass  lead  ng  from 
Brussone  into  the  Val  de  Lys  .it  a  point 
about  1  hr.  below  (Jressonay  Sr.  Jean), 
and  N.  of  tho  Col  de  Chaulm,  which 
leads  from  the  Val  Challant  to  Issime. 
The  peak  may  he  reached  from  either 
of  these  passes,  but  most  easily  from 
the  Col  de  Chasten.  In  descending  to 
Gressonay  it  would  probably  be  feasible 
to  take  the  Pointe  de  Combetta  in  the 
way. 

In  going  from  Gressonay  to  the  Val 
Sesia,  travellers  who  are  deterred  by 
bad  weather  or  the  fear  of  fatigue  from 
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attempting  the  Col  d'Ollen  (Rte.  H), 
choose  the  easier  but  less  interesting 
way  by  the  Col  di  Val  Dobbia.  The 
ascent  to  the  Col  commences  a  little 
I'elow  the  village  of  Gressonay  St.  Jean, 
and  is  so  well  marked  by  a  frequented 
mule-path  that  a  guide  is  quite  unne- 
cessary. There  is  a  more  agreeable 
foot-path  ascending  behind  Delapierre's 
inn  along  the  edge  of  an  ancientmoraine, 
then  mounting  along  the  torrent  until 
the  mule-track  is  joined  at  a  point  where 
it  crosses  the  torrent  about  1  hr.  from 
the  village.  Except  to  the  botanist, 
whf>  will  find  a  good  many  rare  plants, 
the  pass  offers  less  of  interest  than  most 
of  those  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  yet  the 
views  of  the  Val  de  Lys  from  the  W. 
side,  and  of  the  Graian  Alps  from  t'.ie 
top  of  the  Col,  are  very  fine.  There  is 
a  small  stone  house  or  hospice  at  the 
summit,  8, -360  ft.  above  the  sea,  ^here 
bread,  eggs,  and  wine  are  to  be  had. 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  Col  the  path  tra- 
verses Alpine  pastures,  and  the  remains 
of  a  pine  forest,  before  reaching  a  mise- 
rable hamlet  called  Peccia.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  descent  lies  along  the 
Vogna  torrent,  which  in  one  place  forms 
a  fine  waterfall.  The  glen  (called  Val 
IMacagno)  narrows  to  a  ravine  before 
finally  opening  into  the  \s.\  Sesia,  close 
to  the  village  of  Riva  (Rte.  E).  Going 
from  W.  to  E.,  3  hrs.  sufiice  for  the 
ascent,  and  2^  hrs.  for  tlie  descent  to 
Riva.  In  the  opposite  direction  S^  hrs. 
may  be  allowed  to  reach  the  Col,  and 
•2  hrs.  thence  to  Gressonay.  'J'hose  who 
foilow  Rte.  E  down  the  Val  Sesia  may 
avoid  Riva,  joining  the  mule-track  just 
below  that  poor  village. 

[Those  who  would  vary  the  way  from 
Gressonay  to  tlic  Val  Sesia  may  choose 
between  several  passes  which  are  all 
reached  from  the  hamlet  ot  Loomatten, 
nearly  I  hr.  below  Gressonay  St.  Jean. 
A  well-traced  mule-path  leads  thence 
eastward  to  the  Loo  Alp,  and  follows 
the  upland  valley  to  the  chalets  of  the 
Ober  Loo  A\\\  At  the  head  of  the  glen 
are  two  passes,  both  called  Colle  di  Loo. 
The  principal  pass  is  that  farthest  S. 
It  is  nuiiked  hy  a  stone  man,  and  to  the 
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rt.  is  a  rocky  height  which  may  be 
reached  in  20  min.,  and  which  com- 
mands an  admirable  view,  deserving  to 
be  ranked  among  the  excursions  from 
Gressonay.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Col 
the  track  descends  thn^ugh  the  rather 
uninteresting  Val  di  Rassa,  traversed 
by  the  Sorba  Torrent  (Rte.  K),  which 
joins  the  Sesia  above  Piode,  about  3^ 
m.  below  Mollia.  The  northern  Colle 
di  Loo  leads  to  a  plateau  where  the 
tracks  from  three  passes  converge. 

Bearing  to  the  rt.,  or  nearly  due 
E.,  a  low  pass  called  Colle  della  G>  cm- 
da  leads  to  the  head  of  a  valley  whose 
torrent,  called  t-assotenda,  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Sorha,  and  joins  that 
stream  at  Rassa  (Rte.  K).  This  is  a 
rather  shorter  way  to  Val  Sesia  than 
that  hy  the  main  branch  of  the  Sorba. 

About  due  N.  of  the  plateau  is  the 
Colle  della  Meja,  leading  to  the  head  of 
the  Val  Artonia,  traversed  by  a  stream 
which  joins  the  Sesia  ^  m.  below 
Mollia. 

By  bearing  to  the  1.  or  NW.,  and 
following  the  torrent  which  drains  the 
plateau,  the  traveller  may  follow  the 
main  branch  of  the  Macagno  valley, 
and  in  little  more  tiian  1  hr.  may  join 
the  mule-path  which  descends  into  that 
glen  from  the  Col  di  Val  Dobbia.] 

The  very  beautiful  track  down  the 
Val  Sesia  offers  the  easiest,  though 
a  circuitous,  way  for  reaching  the 
upper  end  of  the  Val  Sermenta,  and 
the  passes  leading  to  the  Val  Anzasca. 
A  moderate  walker  may  easily  push  on 
from  Gressonay  to  Mollia,  avoiding  the 
wretched  inn  at  Riva,  or  even  to  Scopa, 
2^  hr.s. farther,  Alioiit  2  miles  below 
Scopa,  at  the  hamlet  of  Bahnuccia,  is 
the  junction  of  the  Val  Sermenta  witii 
the  Val  Sesia.  This  is  sometimes  callcil 
Val  Piceola,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  main  valley,  called  Val  Grande. 
The  scenery  of  the  lower  part  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
tortuous  glen,  where  trees,  rocks,  and 
Alpine  torrents  present  in  ceaseless 
variety  the  most  exquisite  pictures.  A 
char-road  has  been  f'  r  some  time  in 
progress.     It  is  a  wulk  of  2^  hrs.  from 
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Balmuccia — passing   on   the  way  the 
village  of  Buccioittio — to 

Riinasco,  with   a  poor   inn.  kept  by 
Antonietti,   where    the    traveller   finds 
civility,    dirt,    and    scaury    provisions. 
Here    the    valley   divides.       The    W. 
branch,  noticed  below,  leads  to  Rima, 
while    the   way  to  Ponte    Grande  lies 
through  the  E.  branch.     The  scenery 
of  the  latter  is  beiiutiful  as  far  as  C((/-- 
ciifcro  (Inn  better  than  at  Kinmsco,  and 
Avill  be  further  improved),  the  highest 
village,  2  hrs.  from  Riniasco.     Above 
it  the  slopes  are  bare,  and  the  scenery 
rather  tame.     Mules  take  nearly  2^  hrs. 
tVtim  Carcolbro  to  reach  the  summit  of 
ttie  Oil  d'Eyuu  (7,:<S8').  the  track  being 
rather  steep,  but  the  trouble  is  repaid 
by  a  maguiiiceiit  view  of  Monte  Kosa, 
and  the  minor  rauges  that  diverge  from 
it.      The  view  is  still  more  extensive 
from  a  point  about   10  min.  N.  of  the 
Col.     An  easy  descent  leads  NE.  in  1 
lir.  from  t'le  Cul  to  the  I'arranca  Alp. 
This  is  reached  close  to  the  summit  of 
the  Buirancu  Push  (Etc.  L),  marked  by 
a  snrdll  oratory.     The   track  here  joins 
that   leading   from   E(jbello,  in  the  Val 
Mastalone,    to    Ponte    Grande.       The 
Barranca  Pass  lies  over  au   undulating 
jilateau  of  Alpine  pasture,  and  is  but 
5,7-19    ft.  in    height.     On    approaching 
the  N.  slope  there  is   a   beautiful   view 
over    the  V'al    Olluccia,  a    tributary  of 
the  Val    Anz.isca,   tlirough   which   this 
route  lies.     At  various  puints  in  the  de- 
scent  Monte   Rosa   conies    into    view. 
The  way  is  steep  and   troublesome   for 
mules,  and  in  places  so  ill-marked  that 
it  is  easy  to  go  astray.    The  level  of  the 
Val  (Jlloecia  is  reached  ia   1   hr.  from 
the  Barranca  Pass.     Much  of  the  mag- 
niticent  timber  that   clothed   its   slopes 
has   of    late   years    fallen    before    the 
a.x.e.     The  track  is  carried  along  the  1. 
bank  of   the   torrent   to  Baniu,  one  of 
the  chief  vill.iges   ia   the  Val  Anzasca, 
most    l>eautifully  situated,    but  without 
an  inn.    A  walk  of  15  min.  leads  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Anza,  at  I'onle  Grande 
(Rte.  F),  5.',-  hrs.  from  Carcoforo. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
the  route  above  described,  involving  the 


descent  of  the  ^'al  Sesia  from  Riva  to 
Balmuccia,  and  the  re-ascent  of  the  Val 
Sennenta  to  Riinasco,  requires  a  long 
detour.  A  much  more  direct  way  to 
Ponte  Grande  may  be  taken  by  crossing 
the  range  dividing  Alagnafrom  the  W. 
branch  of  Val  Sernienta.  Two  passes 
lead  that  way.  The  Bocclietta  d'Alagmi, 
also  known  as  I>a  Moanda,  is  the  lower, 
but  less  direct.  From  'J^  to  3  hrs.  are 
required  for  the  long  and  rather  steep 
ascent  to  the  Col,  Avhich  lies  S.  of  the 
Tagliaferro,  between  that  and  the  Cima 
Camera.  The  fine  view  from  the 
summit  may  be  much  extended  by  as- 
cending the  peak  of  the  Tucjliafeno 
(9,731';,  reached  in  2  hrs.  Descending 
nearly  due  K.  from  the  Col.  and  passing 
a  fine  waterfall,  the  traveller  in  5  hrs. 
from  A  lagna  reaches  7?/ma  5.  Giuseppe, 
about  1  hr.  above  Rimasco. 

The  other  pass,  rather  shorter  and 
more  frequented,  is  the  Cul  de  M'U'd. 
Tins  lies  between  the  summits  of  the 
Motulliorn  to  N.,  and  the  Tagliaferro  to 
SE.  It  is  practicable  for  mules,  but  a 
pedestrian  may  pass  over  the  very  rough 
track  in  much  less  time. 

'  Following  the  Val  Sesia  for  a  short 
distance  above  Alagna,  the  torrent  is 
crossed  to  its  I.  bank  by  either  the  first 
or  second  bridge.  The  path  then  takt  s 
to  the  hill,  and  zigzags  up  the  1.  hand 
of  two  ravines,  which  are  seen  in  front. 
Fine  views  of  the  summits  of  Monti- 
Rosa  from  the  Signal  Kuppe  to  the 
Vincent  Pyramide  are  disclosed  on  the 
I.,  and  in  about  lA  hr.  after  quitting 
Alagna,  the  Chalets  de  Moud  ai'c 
reached.  Exeell>nt  milk  may  be  ob- 
tained here.  The  remainder  of  the 
route  to  the  summit  of  the  Cel  is  com- 
paratively uninteresting,  and  may  hf. 
easily  accomplished  in  1  hr.' — [F.  F.  T.  f 
Mules  take  3  hrs.  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit, which  is  7,467  ft.  in  height. 

'The  track  leads  down  a  snow-slope, 
beneath  the  rocks  of  the  Taghaferru, 
and  on  reaching  the  bottom  the  Yd\ 
Sennenta  is  seen  at  a  considerable  dep;li 
below.  Slopes  of  grass,  interspersed 
with  a  rich  growth  of  rhododendronv, 
are  succeeded  by  a  piue  forest,  through 
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vhich  the  pretty  path  -winds  steeply 
down  to  Rima.'— [F.  F.  T.] 

An  active  pedestrian  need  not  employ 
more  than  1  hr.,  if  so  much,  in  the  de- 
scent, but  mules  require  2  hrs.  Rima 
(Inn  :  Depaulis)  is  a  very  poor  village, 
with  a  German  population,  while  the 
rest  of  the  Val  Sermenta  is  peopled  by 
Italians.  It  is  the  last  in  the  W.  branch 
of  that  valiey,  and  to  reach  Carcoforo, 
at  the  head  of  the  E.  branch,  it  is 
necessary  to  descend  to  their  junction 
at  Rimasco.  This  is  a  walk  of  nearly 
2  iirs,,  the  Italian  village  of  Rima  San 
Giuseppe  being  nearly  half-way. 

A  traveller  wishing  to  visit  the  Pile 
Alp  (iUe.  E)  may  enjoy  the  grand 
scenery  at  the  head  of  the  Val  Sesia, 
and  reach  Rimasco  on  the  same  day, 
without  redescending  near  to  Alagna. 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  ascent  to  the 
Turlo  Pass  a  little-used  track  bears  to 
the  rt.,  and  mounts  to  the  Col  di  Rima, 
lying  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Moudhorn. 
This  leads  into  the  head  of  the  Val 
Sermenta,  a  little  above  the  village  of 
Rima. 

Those  who  wish  to  reach  Macugnaga 
directly  from  the  Val  Sesia  may  avail 
themselves  of  passes  leading  to  that 
village  from  either  branch  of  the  Val 
Sermenta.  The  shortest  and  most  in- 
teresting of  these  is  by  the  Bocchetta 
di  Carcoforo.  The  track  diverges  from 
the  way  to  the  Col  d'Egua  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Carcoforo,  4.}  hrs.  from  Bal- 
niuccia.  '  The  ascent  from  Carcoforo 
i.s  very  steep ;  in  ascending  it  takes  more 
than  3  hrs.  to  reach  the  summit.  This 
Commands  a  magnificent  view  of  Monte 
Rosa  and  the  Saas  Grat.  In  descending 
there  is  a  faiTitly-marked  track  along 
a  steep  slope  until  an  abandoned  mine 
(gold?)  is  reached.  Below  this  the  path 
descends  into  the  short  Val  Quaruzzola, 
a  brancli  of,  or  rather  a  recess  in,  the 
Val  Quarazza,  down  which  descends 
the  path  from  the  Turlo.' — [M.  | 

By  this  pass  a  traveller,  starting  early 
from  Varallo  in  a  char  for  Balmuccia, 
may  reach  Macugnaga  on  the  same 
day.  Time  from  Balmuccia,  fully  10 
hrs.'  steady  walking,  e.\clusive  of  halts. 


It  is  also  possible  to  pass  from  Rima 
to  the  head  of  the  Val  Quarazza  by  a 
track  which  joins  that  of  the  Turlo 
(Rte.  H).  Furtlier  information  as  to 
mo'it  of  the  passes  here  noticed  is  much 
desired. 


Route   K. 
ivrea  to  orta,  by  biella. 

Tourists,  attracted  by  the  grand 
scenery  of  the  valleys  radiating  fi'oni 
the  Italian  side  of  Monte  Rosa,  have 
generally  neglected  the  lower  ranges 
that  separate  the  plain  of  Piedmont 
from  the  ridges  immediately  con- 
nected with  that  great  mountain.  There 
is,  however,  ample  room  for  interesting 
excursions  among  the  exterior  valleys 
of  this  region,  which  may  well  be  visited 
at  a  season  when  the  higher  mountains 
are  not  easily  accessible,  or  during  in- 
tervals of  bad  weather,  which  is  often 
confined  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  snowy  Alps.  A  few  days 
may  be  much  better  spent  by  a  moun- 
taineer amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  outer  valleys  of  Piedmont,  than  in 
fretting  in  an  Alpine  inn,  or  plodding 
over  a  pass  whose  attractions  are  hid- 
den by  clouds,  rain,  or  fresh  snow.  The 
])resent  route  is  suggested  with  the  hope 
of  hereafter  obtaining  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  district  which  it  tra- 
verses. 

/yrea  (Rte.  B)  IS  not  more  than  10 
or  11  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  Biella, 
but  most  of  the  routes  commonly  tra- 
velled are  very  circuitous.  Both  towns 
are  connected  by  branch  railways  with 
the  main  line  from  Turin  to  Novara, 
but  the  trains  are  so  arranged  that  from 
3^  to  5  hrs.  are  consumed  in  going 
from  one  place  to  the  other.  There  is 
a  country  road  by  Mongrande,  hilly, 
but  tolerably  direct,  which  is  the  best 
way  for  those  who  want  to  save  time. 
If  the  weather  be  not  too  hot,  the  most 
agreeable  way  is  to  walk  along  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  diverging  a 
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little  to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  Graglia. 
This  stands  on  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  plain  of  Piedmont,  and  is  said 
to  afford  excellent  head- quarters  for 
visiting  the  neighbouring  district.  A 
large  number  of  rooms  are  available 
for  the  use  of  strangers,  except  for  a 
few  days  in  the  year  when  pilgrims 
resort  here,  and  all  available  space  is 
occupied.  Tolerably  good  food  is  sup- 
plied at  a  restaurant  adjoining  the  sanc- 
tuary.    About  6  m.  from  hence  is 

Biella  (Inns  :  Testa  Grigia,  good 
and  reasonable  ;  Corona  Grossa),  a 
thriving  little  town  at  the  opening  of 
the  Val  Andorno,  whence  the  Cervo 
flows  to  join  the  Sesia,  near  Novara. 
The  church  of  San  Scbastiano  deserves 
a  visit.  The  neighbourhood  abounds 
in  hydropathic  establishments,  which 
receive  a  large  number  of  visitors  in 
summer.  One  of  these  is  at  Cosilla, 
about  li  m.  N.  of  Biella;  another  is 
close  to  the  large  and  thriving  village 
of  Andorno;  and  a  third  is  at  Guelpa, 
near  the  sanctuary  of  Oropa.  Tra- 
vellers approaching  Biella  from  Gres- 
sonay,  or  frotn  the  Val  d'Aosta,  may 
best  avail  themselves  of  one  or  other 
of  the  passss  leading  eastward  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Val  de  Lys  (Rte. 
])).  The  southernmost  of  these  is  the 
Col  d  ■  Coriscy,  between  Lillianes  and 
Graglia.  A  little  farther  N.  is  the  Col  de 
la  Bulma,  leading  from  Fontainemoire  to 
the  famous  sanctuary  of  Oropa,  about 
9  m.  NNW.  of  Biella.  Though  at  a 
considerable  height,  this  is  reached  by 
a  good  road.  Strangers  find  accom- 
modation in  a  handsome  building  of 
vast  extent,  said  to  be  capable  of  lodg- 
ing 4,000  pilgrims  ;  and  good  food  is 
supplied  at  an  adjoining  restaurant. 
The  church,  containing  some  pictures 
by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  Luini,  is 
curious.  A  inulc-path  leads  from  Oropa 
to  the  village  of  Andorno  in  2  hrs., 
and  another,  more  interesting,  crosses 
a  ridge  and  descends  to  the  sanctuary 
of  San  Giovanni  d'' Andorno,  very  finely 
situated  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
Val  Andorno.  The  highest  village  in 
the  valley  is  Pie  di  Cavallo,  connected 


with  Issime,  in  the  Val  de  Lys,  by  the 
Col  de  Torion.  The  best  way  from 
Biella  to  Val  Sesia  is  by  the  Bocchetta 
del  Creus  (about  6,600').  A  good  road 
ascends  through  Val  Andorno,  passing 
Campiglia  (very  fair  inn).  About  2  m. 
farther  a  mule-path  turns  to  the  rt., 
passing  Monte  Asinaro,  and  ascends 
through  rather  a  dreary  glen  that  leads 
to  the  pass.  This  leads  to  the  quarries 
of  Masucco,  in  the  Val  di  Rassa.  A 
French  company  is  making  a  road  over 
the  pass  to  convey  the  excellent  white 
marble  worked  here  to  the  rly.  station 
at  Biella.  An  easy  walk  of  2  hrs.  leads 
to  Rassa  (Osteria del  Croso,  tolerable); 
and  1  hr.  more  to  Piode— 6  hrs.  from 
Monte  Asinaro.  The  traveller  bound 
for  the  upper  Val  Sesia  should  avoid 
Piode,  bear  to  the  1.,  and  cross  the 
Sesia  some  way  below  Campertogno, 
which  is  reached  in  \\  hr.  from  Rassa. 

The  shortest  way  from  Biella  to  Orta 
is  by  the  railway  to  Novara,  and  by  the 
new  line  thence  to  Gozzano,  less  than  5 
m.  from  Orta.  A  more  agreeable  way 
is  by  Mosso  Sta.  Maria,  reached  from 
Biella  by  Andorno,  and  thence  by 
Crevacuore,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Sessera  with  the  Sesia.  At  Borgo 
Sesia  (Rte.  E)  the  pedestrian  may  find 
tolerable  accommodation,  and  it  is  an 
easy  walk  thence  to  the  lake  of  Orta  by 
a  low  pass,  amidst  wooded  hills,  to 
Gozzano.  the  present  terminus  of  a 
branch  rly.  intended  to  connect  Novara 
with  Orta  and  the  Val  d'Ossola. 

The  Lake  of  Orta  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  attractive  of  the  smaller  lakes  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Alps.  It  lies  in  a 
depression  about  9  m.  long,  parallel  to 
the  S.  branch  of  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
but  is  said  to  be  500  ft.  above  the  level 
of  that  lake.  The  scenery  of  the  shores 
combines  richness  with  boldness  of 
form,  but  does  not  offer  the  variety 
that  characterises  the  shores  of  the 
greater  lakes.  The  heights  that  sur- 
round it  command  views  of  extreme 
beauty,  and  the  panorama  from  the 
Monte  Motteroue  (§  21,  Rte.  B)  is  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Alps. 
The  little  town  of  Orta  (Inns  :  Postu, 
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new,  well  spoken  of ;  Leone  d'Oro,  on 
ilie  lake,  small  but  very  fair;  Albergo 
San  Giulio,  kept  by  Roiichetti,  fallen 
otf,  not  cheap)  is  a  tempting  place  for  a 
halt  of  some  days.  Bdating  is  one  of 
the  chief  amusements  here.  Hire  of  a 
boat,  with  one  man,  to  Omegna,  2  fr. 
Mules  are  not  easily  had,  but  tolerably- 
stout  donkeys  are  commonly  used  for 
excursions.  Charge  (including  the  boy 
who  leads  the  donkey),  10  fr.  a  day. 
The  Monte  Sacro,  forming  a  rocky 
promontor)'  projecting  into  the  lake,  is 
a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  S.  Francesco 
d'Assisi,  with  numerous  chapels  ar- 
ranged in  imitation  of  the  more  famous 
Sacro  Monte  of  Varallo  (Rte.  E). 
Though  less  remarkable  as  works  of 
art,  these  well  deserve  a  visit,  and  the 
views  over  the  lake  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains  are  of  great  beauty. 
The  Isola  di  San  Giulio  should  not  be 
omitted  by  a  stranger.  ]3esides  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  position,  the  old 
church,  partly  modernised,  contains 
many  objects  of  interest.  Among  the 
irescoes  is  one  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari, 
and  otliers  by  Tibaldi,  an  antique 
carved  pulpit,  &c.  Some  bones  of  a 
whale  aie  exhibited  as  remains  of  a 
monstrous  serpent  destroyed  by  S. 
Giulio,  who  retreated  hither  in  the 
fourth  century. 

Orta  is  connected  l)y  a  good  road 
■with  Omegna  (Rte.  M)  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  lake,  nearly  7  m.  distant,  and  witli 
Gozzano,  scarcely  .5  m.  distant,  now 
connected  by  rly.  with  Novara,  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  railway  system  of 
Piedmont.  A  new  road  leads  to  Arona 
(§21,  Rte.  A).  The  distance  is  about 
12  ra.,  but  the  road  is  very  hilly;  the 
omnibus  takes  nearly  3  hrs.,  and  car- 
riages not  much  less  time. 

Route  L. 

orta  to  pontk.  grande,  by  the  val 
mastalone. 

(  About  35  Eng.  miles.) 
None  of  the  ways   for  approaching 
Monte  l!(sa,  described  in  this  volume, 


offer  greater  variety  of  beautiful  and 
grand  scenery  than  those  described  in 
this  and  the  following  Rtes.  The  Val 
Mastalone  opens  into  the  Val  Sesia  at 
Varallo  (Rte.  E),  and  it  is  better  to 
sleep  at  that  place,  or  at  the  capital  inn 
at  Fobcllo,  than  attempt  to  reach  Ponte 
Grande  from  Orta  in  one  very  long  day. 

The  way  from  Orta  to  \'arallo  is 
to  cross  the  lake  to  Peila,  on  the  W. 
shore  (boat  with  2  oar.<,  2  fr.),  where 
donkeys  are  found  by  those  who  wish 
to  ride  over  the  Cut  di  Colma,  which  is 
the  low  ridge  separating  the  lake  from 
the  valley  of  the  .Sesia.  An  active 
pedestrian  may  easily  accomplish  the 
di>tance  in  4  hrs.,  but  it  is  a  pity  to 
hurry  through  the  exipiisite  scenery. 

A  rather  steep,  paved  patli  mounts 
along  the  channel  of  a  little  torrent 
amidst  vines  and  fig-trees,  with  masses 
of  crumbling  granite  piojecting  here 
and  there  from  the  hill-slope.  In  less 
than  1  hr.  the  little  village  of  Arola  is 
reached.  A  paved  track  turns  N.  to 
the  village  of  Cesara,  and  doubtless 
ofilers  a  charming  way  to  Omegna,  but 
the  way  to  Varallo  lies  nearly  due  W., 
partly  amid  chestnut  trees,  with  occa- 
sional slight  descents,  till  in  2  hrs.  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  is  reached.  From 
a  slight  eminence  to  the  1.  Monte  Rosa 
and  some  more  distant  peaks  are  in 
view.  The  track  winds  down  the  hill- 
side, and  enters  a  little  open  glen  where 
it  passes  the  hamlet  of  Civiasco,  and 
winds  round  the  declivity  to  the  rt.  till 
it  joins  the  higli-road  about  ^  m.  below 
Varallo  (Rte.  E).  The  botanist  will 
observe  Hierucium  ponijohuni  growing 
on  granite  roeks. 

The  Val  Mastalone  joins  the  Sesia 
close  to  the  town,  and  there  is  a  good 
carriage-road  open  for  about  9  m.  to 
the  Barracone,  close  to  the  junction  of 
the  two  main  branches  of  the  valley. 
Nature,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
adorn  this  region,  seems  to  have  sur- 
passed herself  here.  The  most  exquisite 
combinations  of  rock,  and  wood,  and 
water  succeed  each  other  throughout 
the  valley.  ]n  one  place,  called  La 
Gula,  about  3  m.  from  Varallo,   it    is 
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contracted  to  a  mere  jjorge,  and  a  stone 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  too  narrow  for 
carriages,  spans  the  torrent.  Another 
bridge  has  given  a  passage  to  the 
new  road.  About  ^  m.  from  Ferrera 
the  valley  divides. 

The  W.  branch,  though  longer,  ofifers 
the  easier  way  to  Ponte  Grande.  Keep- 
ing to  the  1.  at  the  fork  of  tlie  valley,  a 
walk  of  -]  hr.  leads  to  Folxdlo  (Inns: 
Albergo  d'ltalia,  A.  Nazionale,  A. 
Keah'.  The  first  is  excellent,  and  the 
charges  reasonable,  considering  the 
comfortable  quarters  and  first-rate  cui- 
sine). The  low  ridge  of  the  liarrnnca 
Pass  (5,759')  closes  the  head  of  the 
valley.  The  ascent  is  easy  and  short, 
but  the  scenery  diminishes  in  interest 
towards  the  head  of  the  valley.  To 
the  rt.  is  the  Pizzo  del  Mow,  said  to 
command  a  very  fine  view  :  it  may 
be  reached  in  3|  hrs.  from  Fobello. 
At  a  group  of  chalets  near  a  small 
oratory,  reached  in  2  hrs.  from  Fobello, 
this  path  joins  that  from  the  Col 
d'Egua,  described  in  Rte.  I.  The  view 
towards  the  Val  Anzasca,  though  beau- 
tiful, is  not  first-rate.  Ponte  Grande 
is  reached  in  3  hrs.  from  the  Barranca 
Pass.     See  lite.  I. 

The  most  direct  way  from  Varallo  to 
Ponte  Grande  is  by  xhc  Jlocchetia  I'ttss, 
which  is  reached  by  the  E.  branch  of 
Val  Mastalone.  It  is  higher  than  the 
Barranca,  and  not  passable  for  mules, 
but  the  view  is  much  finer.  Tiie  sum- 
mit may  be  attained  in  3  hrs.  from  the 
Barracone,  or  in  about  the  same  time 
from  Fobello  bj'  a  path  that  mounts 
steeply  to  tlie  dividing  ridge,  and  then 
runs  nearly  at  a  level  to  the  pass. 
Crossing  a  sterile  alp  and  descending 
through  forest,  the  traveller  joins  the 
mule-path  of  the  Barranca  Pass  10  m. 
above  Banio,  and  reaches  Ponte  Grande 
in  2  hrs.  from  the  summit. 

Route  M. 
orta  to  ponte  grande,  by  the  val 

STRONA. 

The  Val  St/ona,  of  which  it  is 
enough    to    say   that    it    is    worthy    to 


compete  with  the  tributarj-  glens  of 
the  Val  Sesia,  pours  its  torrent  into 
the  stream  that  drains  the  Lake  of 
Orta  just  as  this  flows  out  close  to 
Omcgna  (Inn  poor  and  dear).  Like  most 
of  the  neighbouring  valleys,  this  is  nar- 
row, sinuous,  and  richly  wooded,  giving 
finely  varied  scenery  but  no  distant 
views.  An  excellent  path  leads  chiefly 
along  the  1.  bank  to  Forno  (Leone  d'Oro, 
not  bad),  3^  hrs.  from  Oniegna.  The 
path  through  the  Val  btrona  above 
Forno  is  very  rough,  and  1^  hr.  must 
be  allowed  to  reach  Campello,  the 
highest  village.  The  usual  course  hence 
to  the  Val  Anzasca  is  circuitous,  but 
throughout  very  interesting.  A  track 
mounting  SW.  from  the  village  leads  in 
H  hr.  to  the  Col  di  Cainpdlo  (about 
6.400'?).  This  commands  one  of  the 
finest  distant  views  of  Monte  Rosa.  A 
very  rough  track,  scaicely  practicable 
for  a  laden  mule,  passes  by  S<tn  Got- 
tardo,  and  in  3  hrs.  from  Campello 
reaches  iumella  (poor  inn),  the  chief 
village  in  the  E.  branch  of  Val  Masta- 
lone, on  a  steep  slope  about  700  ft. 
above  the  stream.  Ponte  Grande  may 
be  reached  from  hence  by  the  Rocchetta 
Pass,  but  it  is  a  better  plan  to  make 
the  circuit  by  Fobello  in  the  W.  branch 
of  Val  :Mastalone  (lite.  L).  Mr.  F.  Mills 
has  favoured  the  Editor  witii  notes  of 
the  direct  way  between  Campello  and 
the  Val  Anzasca.  It  lies  over  the  ridge 
of  the  Cima  di  Capessone  N.  of  Cam- 
pello. and  the  descent  is  through  a  glen 
called  Vallon  di  Segnara  (see  the  Swiss 
Federal  Map,  sheet  23),  which  opens 
into  Val  Anzasca  below  Calasca.  The 
ridge  is  steep,  and  the  way  a  little  diffi- 
cult, from  the  want  of  a  traced  path  near 
the  summit.  A  track  is  found  below  the 
highest  chalet  in  V.  di  Segnara,  but  it 
has  been  carried  away  in  a  narrow  gorge 
which  must  be  avoided  by  a  detour. 

[  A  very  interesting  way  from  Omegna 
to  Varallo  is  by  the  village  of  Qiiaina, 
and  then  over  the  Monte  Mazzucune  to 
Camasco.  This  mountain  is  rather 
higher  than  the  Motterone  (§21,  Rte. 
B),  and  Monte  Rosa  is  some  miles 
nearer,  but  it  misses  in  great  part  the 
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beautiful  views  over  the  lakes  that  have 
obtained  for  its  rival  the  title  of  the 
Italian  Righi,  7  or  8  hrs.  should  be 
allowed  for  this  route  from  Omegna  to 
Varallo.] 


Route  N. 
visp   to   macugnaga,  by  the  monte 

MORO. 

Hrs.'  walking        Eng.  miles 

Stalden        .        .     IJ  5 

Saas     .        .        .    3|  10 

Mattmark  See    .    3  81 

Monte  Moro       .    2  5^ 

Macugnaga.        .    g  7| 


13 


36 


In  the  preceding  portion  of  this  sec- 
tion we  have  supposed  the  traveller  to 
approach  the  Monte  Rosa  by  the  western 
branch  of  the  valley  of  the  Visp,  or 
else  from  the  side  of  Italy.  There 
remains  another  route,  in  grandeur  of 
scenery  vying  with  any  of  those 
hitherto  described,  by  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Visp,  best  known  as  the 
Saasthal.  For  those  who  intend  to 
make  a  complete  tour  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict, commencing  and  concluding  on 
the  side  of  Switzerland,  the  best  ar- 
rangement is  to  begin  with  the  present 
route,  and  after  passing  some  time  in 
the  Italian  valleys,  to  reach  Zermatt  by 
the  Col  de  St.  Theodule.  The  expe- 
rience and  trainingacquiredin  the  course 
of  a  month  thus  spent  will  enable  the 
traveller  to  conclude  the  tour  by  one  or 
other  of  the  high  passes  described  in 
the  two  following  Rtes. 

The  path  through  the  valley  of  Saas 
is  practicable  for^  mules  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  Monte  Moro  Pass.  The 
charge  at  Visp  fur  a  mule  to  Saas  is 
20  fr. — exorbitant;  from  Saas  to  the 
Monte  Moro,  10  fr. 

The  way  from  Vis]i  to  Stalden  is 
described  in  Rte.  A.  Above  the  latter 
village  a  path  turns  to  the  1.  from  the 
more  frequented  track  to  St.  Niklaus, 
crosses  the  Kinnbriicke,  a  single  arch. 
150  ft.  above  the  Gorner  Visp,  and 
entering   the   E.    branch   of  the  valley 


mounts  rapidly  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Saascr  Visp.  The  valley  narrows  to  a 
defile  between  steep  and  high  moun- 
tains, whose  summits  are  not  seen  from 
below,  and  scarcely  a  house  is  met  till 
the  track,  in  2  hrs.  from  Stalden,  reaches 
a  little  green  plain  where  stands  the 
village  of  Balen,  at  the  base  of  the 
Balfrin  or  Balenfirn,  with  a  little  new 
inn,  opened  in  1863.  The  path  here 
crosses  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Visp,  and 
the  valley  widens  out  a  little  so  as  to 
show  some  of  the  neighbouring  peaks. 
In  3|  hrs.'  steady  walking  from  Stalden 
the  traveller  reaches 

Saas.  For  some  years  past  there  have 
been  two  inns  at  Saas,  and  they  have 
undergone  many  vicissitudes  ;  but  in 
1869  there  was  but  one  rather  poor  inn 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  village.  The  inn 
at  the  Mattmark  See,  better  situated 
for  many  excursions,  is  now  improved. 
Franz  Andermatten  is  an  excellent 
guide,  and  Moritz  Zurbriicken  and  J. 
Venetz,  also  of  Saas,  are  well  spoken 
of.  The  former  priest  of  the  parish, 
Herr  Imseng,  renowned  as  an  intrepid 
mountaineer,  well  known  personally  to 
most  strangers  who  have  visited  Saas, 
and  by  name  to  the  readers  of  Mr. 
Wills's  '  Wanderings  among  the  High 
Alps,'  was  drowned  in  the  Mattmark 
See  in  1869. 

The  village  of  Saas,  .5,267  ft.  above 
the  sea,  does  not  command  very  striking 
views,  but  is  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  scenery  of 
the  first  order,  and  is  a  centre  whence 
the  traveller  may  undertake  many 
excursions  of  the  utmost  interest. 
Most  of  these  are  included  among  the 
passes  described  in  the  two  following 
routes,  and  in  §  21.  Those  who  do 
not  undertake  any  of  these  rather 
difficult  expeditions  should  on  no  ac- 
count omit  to  visit  the  valley  of  Fee 
and  the  Gletscher  Alp.  The  upland 
valley  of  Fee,  whose  existence  is 
scarcely  suspected  by  a  traveller  pass- 
ing along  the  main  valley,  lies  in  a 
recess  in  the  range  of  the  Saas  Grat, 
whose  highest  peaks  rise  in  a  grand 
amphitheatre  round   the    Fee   Glacier 
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which  fills  the  larger  part  of  the  valley. 
Below  it  are  the  pastures  bL'lon;,'iiig  to 
the   hamlet    of   Foe,    a    short    rlistaiice 
S\V.  of  the  village  of  Saas.     The  Gla- 
cier is  divided  into  two  large  branches 
by  the  Gletschcr  Alp,  a  mass  of  rock 
rising   in   the  midst  of  the   ice.     The 
view  from  the  hamlet  of  Fee  is  already 
very  fine,  but  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  grand  scale  on  which   nature   is 
here   exhibited,    travellers   are   recom- 
mended not  only  to  reach  the  Gletscher 
Alp,  but  to  ascend  to  its  highest  point, 
a  distance  of  about  3|   hrs.   from  ISnas. 
It  is  possible  to  attain  the  lower   jiart 
either  by  passing  between  the  two  arms 
of  the  Glacier,  or  by  keeping  to  the   rt. 
above  Fee,  and  crossing  the   N.  arm   to 
the  foot  of  the  rocks.     In  some  seasons 
the  two   branches  have   approached  so 
nearly  together  that  in  passing  between 
them  there  has  been  risk  from  blocks  of 
stone  detai:hed  from  the  surface  of  the 
ice  on  either  hand  ;  but  during  the  last 
few  years  the  ice  has  retreated.    Facing 
the  range  of  the  Saus  Grat,  the  three 
highest  peaks  of  the    Mischabelhorner, 
all  exceeding   14,000  ft.,  form  the  rt. 
side  of  the  amphitheatre;  to  these  suc- 
ceeds the  flattened  summit  of  the  AIp- 
hubel    (13,803'),    and    the    depression 
forming  the  Alphubel  Pass  (Rte.   0), 
followed  by  the  Allaleiiihorn  (13,235'). 
The  latter  peak  throws  out  a  great  spur 
terminating   in   the   Mittaghorn,  which 
encloses  the  valley  of  the  Fee  on  the  S. 
side,  and  completes  the  circuit.       An- 
other interesting  excursion  from  Saas  is 
to  the  Trift  Alp,   abouJ  2};  hrs.   above 
the  village  on  the  E,  side  of  the  valley. 
The  view  of  the   Saas   Grat,  which  is 
the    main   object   of  the  excursion,   is, 
however,  equally  fine  from  many  other 
points  on  the  same  side. 

The  path  from  Saas  to  the  Monte 
Moro  lies  all  the  way  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Visp.  The  scenery  is  wild, 
and  in  part  dreary,  but  at  intervals  the 
eye  is  relieved  b}-  grand  views  of  the 
surrounding  peaks  and  glaciers.  The 
first  village  is  Alnutgell,  nearly  at  the 
limit  of  tree-vegetation,  at  the  .junc- 
tion  of  the  Leiimhach  with  the  Visp. 


This  torrent,  which  has  a  fine  water- 
fall   some   distance  above   the  village, 
leads  to  the  Zwischbergen  Pass  (§   21. 
Rte.  E).  Little  more  than  a  mile  farther 
the  more  consideral)Ie  torrent  from  the 
Fanjtje  Thai  descends  to  join  the  Visp 
by  the  pastures  of  Z'meigeren.     Beyond 
this  the  scenery  increa.ses  in  wildness, 
and  the  vegetation  becomes  more  de- 
cidedly Alpine  ;   the  path  mounts,  but 
not   very   rapidly,   and    at    length,   in 
about  3   hrs.  from  Saas,  the  traveller 
overlooks   the   Mattmark    See.       This 
small  lake  has  been  formed  by  the  accu- 
mulation  of    the   waters   of  the  Visp 
behind    the    AllaJein    detacher,    which, 
like  that  of  Miage  in  the  Allee  Blanche, 
has  dammed  the   valley  across.      The 
lake  is  kept  within  moderate  limit  be- 
cause the  waters  find  an  exit  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  glacier.      The  very  rare 
Pleurogyne  carinthiacn  is  found  in  grassy 
spots  near  the  lake,  and  Cherleria  im- 
bricata  in  the  neighbouring  glen  of  the 
Ofenthal.     On  the  alp  S.  of  the  Matt- 
mark  See,  a  small  and  pretty  good  inn 
(7,031')  is  annually  opened  to  travellers 
about  July  8.     Being  nearer  to  many 
of  the  passes,  hereafter  described,  than 
Saas,  it  is  often  found  a  more  convenient 
stopping-place.     This  holds  especially 
in  regard  to  the  Monte  Moro,  which  is 
thus  reached  at  an  early  hour,  and  the 
chance   of  a  clear  view  from  the  top 
thereby  much  increased.    Not  far  from 
the  inn  are  some  huge  blocks  of  gabbro, 
brought  down  from  the  Strahlhom  by 
the  Schwarzberg  Glacier.     At  no  great 
distance  from  the  inn  are  the  chalets  of 
the  Distel  Alp  (7,125').  Amidst  wild  and 
dreary  scenery  the  ascent  continues  by  a 
tolerable  mule-path,  and  in  some  spots 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  track 
attest  the   former  importance    of    the 
pass.     In  most  places  it  has  been  car- 
ried away  or  buried  beneath  debris.  On 
reaching  a  moderately  steep  snow-slope, 
if  not  sooner,  the  mules  are  left  behind, 
and  in  2^  hrs.  from  the   Mattmark  inn 
the   Pass  of  Monte  Moro   is   attained. 
Many  of  the  passes  in  this  district  may 
tempt  more  than  this  does  the  adven- 
turous traveller  who  loves  the  flavour 
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of  difficulty,  not  to  say  danger,  but 
there  is  perliaps  none  which  offers  a 
scene  of  such  surpassing  grandeur  as 
that  here  unrolled  before  his  eyes,  and 
none  certainly  that  deserves  a  prefer- 
ence. The  view  from  the  Pizzo  Bianco 
of  the  eastern  face  of  Monte  Rosa,  with 
the  continuous  range  of  precii)ice  that 
extends  to  the  Weissthor,  is  perhaps 
more  wonderful  and  unique,  but  the 
elements  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
are  here  combined  in  a  more  complete 
picture.  Accordhig  to  the  Swiss  Fede- 
ral map,  the  height  above  the  sea  (;f  the 
cross  marking  the  summit  is  9,390  ft. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  ascend  in 
#  hr.  a  point  E.  of  the  summit  of  tlie 
pass  called  the  Joderhom.  The  view  of 
Moute  Rosa  is  not  tiner,  for,  in  truth, 
that  cannot  be  surpassed,  but  the  eye 
is  enabled  to  contrast  it  with  the  dis- 
tant view  over  the  plain  of  N.  Italy,  in- 
cluding a  glimpse  of  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
and  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Alps. 
Without  going  so  far,  you  may  extend 
the  range  by  mounting  the  rocks 
behind  the  wooden  cross,  whence  you 
gain  the  view  of  Monte  Rosa  on  one 
hand,  and  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Saas  valley  on  the  other. 

In  1S64  a  party  comprising  two 
English  ladies  made  an  expedition 
which  is  likely  to  be  often  repeated. 
Having  gained  the  top  of  the  Moro  pass 
from  Maeugnaga,  they  turned  to  the 
W.,  kept  for  ^  hr.  along  the  S.  side  of 
the  ridge,  and  then  passed  by  a  snf)w 
col  to  the  upper  neve  of  the  Seewinen 
(}l  cier.  Keeping  the  same  direction, 
they  passed  to  the  neve  of  the  Schwartz- 
berg  Glacier,  joined  the  usual  courso 
from  the  Mattmark  inn  to  the  Weiss- 
thor, and  reached  the  Riffel  inn  in  15 
hrs.,  including  numerous  halts. 

The  descent  from  the  Col  to  Macug- 
nagaislong,  and  for  a  pass  so  frequented 
very  steep;  but  the  view  which  re- 
mains before  the  traveller's  eyes  pre- 
vents the  way  from  becoming  tedious. 
The  lower  half  of  the  slojje  is  less 
rapid,  and  on  aj.proaching  the  valley, 
some  scattered  pines  represent  the 
remains  of  the  forest  that  once  cover- 


ed the  valley.  In  taking  this  pass 
from  Saas  nearly  6  hrs.  must  be  al- 
lowed for  the  ascent,  and  2  hrs.  nearly 
sutHce  for  the  descent.  In  the  oppo- 
site direction,  4  hrs.  are  needed  to 
reach  the  top  from  Maeugnaga,  and 
about  the  same  time  for  the  descent  to 
Saas. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  name  Monte  Moro  applies  to  the 
pass,  and  not  to  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing summits.  All  the  ancient  passes 
of  the  Alps  received  similar  designa- 
tions, while  distinct  names  for  separate 
peaks  were  not  recogniseil  by  travellers 
or  geographers  till  a  much  later  date. 
The  names  Alisehabel,  Allalein,  Alina- 
gell,  &c.,  and,  as  some  suppose,  the 
name  of  the  pass  also,  point  t(j  an  early 
occupation  of  this  route  by  the  Saracens, 
who  are  known  to  have  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  Switzerland  by  several  of 
the  passes  of  the  Pennine  chain. 

In  going  from  Saas  to  Zermatt,  or 
vice  versa,  most  travellers  descend  to 
the  Kitnibriicke,  and  then  remount  by 
the  mule-path  along  the  other  branch 
of  the  Visp.  More  than  an  hour  may 
be  saved  by  a  short  cut.  'In  descend- 
ing from  Saas,  soon  after  you  come  in 
sight  of  Stalden,  a  path  turns  to  the  1. 
about  50  yards  below  a  place  where 
the  road,  carried  at  a  great  height,  is 
guarded  by  rough  railing.  Ascending 
steeply  for  5  min.  by  the  path  above- 
mentioned,  you  reach  a  watercourse, 
and  when  this  comes  to  an  end  a  track 
in  the  same  direction  leads  to  the  main 
road  near  the  second  bridge  below  St. 
Niklaus.'~[R.  S.  W.] 
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Route  O. 
8aas  to  zermatt,  by  the  saas  grat. 

The  range  of  the  Saas  Grat,  extend- 
ing from  the  Strahlhorn  to  the  Balferin, 
ranks  next  in  height  to  those  of  Mont 
lilanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  four 
passes  leading  to  Zermatt.  as  well  as 
the  jiied  Pass  described  in  the  next 
Kte.,  may  tie  counted  amongst  the 
most  considerable  in  the  Alps,  not  to 
be  attempted  except  by  men  in  thorough 
training,  with  good  guides,  and  in  set- 
tled weather.  We  do  not  count  as 
passes  the  very  diflicult,if  nor  dangerous 
expeditions  made  by  Messrs.  G.  E. 
Foster  and  H.  Walker  in  1869.  They 
went  from  Saas  to  Zermatt  over  the 
ridge  of  the  Nadelgrat,  reaching  the 
latter  place  in  19  hrs. ;  and  four  days 
later  started  from  a  bivouac  above  the 
Fee  Alp,  climbed  the  formidable  ridge 
connecting  the  Dom  with  the  Tiisch- 
horn,  descended  by  the  Kien  Glacier, 
and  reached  Zermatt  in  20  hrs.  from 
their  starting-point. 

1.  Mischuhel  Jock.  This  pass,  the 
most  northerly  of  those  leading  from 
Saas  to  Zermatt,  was  first  effected  in 
1862  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  George,  C.  and 
W.  Trotter,  and  'J'homason,  with  Chris- 
tian Aimer  and  Peter  Bohren.  Having 
followed  the  nsual  course  to  the  Alp- 
imbel  Joch  (see  below)  for  about  4  hrs. 
from  Saas,  Mr.  George  and  his  com- 
jianions  turned  to  the  rt,  and  ascended 
a  steep  ridge  of  rocks  and  several 
snow-slopes,  keeping  to  the  1.  of  the 
ice-fall  which  descends  from  the  basin 
below  the  col.  and  ascending  almost 
direct  towards  the  summit  of  the  Alp- 
liubel.  When  they  had  reached  a 
height  about  3()U  ft.  below  the  col,  they 
turned  again  to  the  rt..  and  made  their 
May  nearly  at  a  level  till  they  were 
able  to  cross  the  bergschrund.  above 
which  a  short  steep  ice-slope  led  (after 
cutting  \i<0  steps)  to  the  summit  of  the 
pass.  'J'his  lies  between  the  Tiischhnrn 
and  the  Alphubel.  but  nearer  to  tiie 
latter,  and  is  probably  about  12, SOU  ft. 


in  height :  it  was  reached  in  8^  hrs. 
from  Saas.  The  descent  lies  over  the 
Weini/arten  Glacier,  which  falls  very 
steeply  from  the  W.  side  of  the  Alphubel. 
This  was  found  by  the  first  explorers  to 
be  extremely  difficult.  The  rocks  on 
either  side  appear  quite  impracticable, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  way 
down  by  the  ice-fall  of  the  glacier.  In 
1867  Messrs.  T.  H.  Carson,  D.  W. 
Freshfield,  and  C.  C.  Tucker,  with  D. 
Ballay  and  F.  Anderniatten  as  guides, 
were  accidentally  led  by  chamois  tracks 
to  a  point  in  the  rocks  on  the  1.  of  the 
ice-fall  from  which  the  descent  was 
found  quite  easy.  Below  the  glacier  a 
stony  glen  leads  down  to  the  Tiisch  Alp, 
whence  a  path,  mentioned  below,  takes 
the  traveller  in  less  than  2  hrs.  to  Zermatt. 

2.  The  most  direct  way  from  Saas 
to  Zermatt  is  by  the  Alphubel  Joch, 
SE.  of  the  Alphubel.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  The 
ditficulties  encountered  in  the  first  pas- 
sage were  afterwards  avoided,  and  the 
pass  is  now  comparatively  frequented. 

Having  gained  the  summit  of  the 
Gletscher  Alp  above  Fee  (see  last  Hte.), 
a  range  of  rocks  is  seen  to  descend  from 
the  Alphubel,  being  probably  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  ridge.  A  little 
to  the  1.  another  ridge,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  first,  descends  from  the  direction 
of  the  pass,  which  lies  between  the 
Alphubel  and  the  AUaleinhorn,  SSW. 
of  the  traveller's  position.  The  na- 
tural course  is  to  follow  the  line  of 
the  second  ridge,  which  leads  by  '  a 
long  narrow  snow-valley,  or  rather 
shelf,'  to  the  lowest  point  (12,474' — 
Fed.  Engineers)  in  the  range  connect- 
ing the  two  above-named  summits. 
In  making  this  pass  it  is  important  to 
hit  the  lowest  point  in  the  ridge,  or 
true  col.  This  is  connected  with  easy 
snow-slopes  that  fail  to  the  westward 
till  they  reach  the  verge  of  a  steep 
rocky  escarpment.  Here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  to  the  1.,  when  the  precipice 
gradually  diminishes  in  height,  and  the 
descent  to  the  glacier  is  quite  free  from 
difficulty.  By  striking  the  ridge  too 
\far  S.  on  the  first  passage  of  the  Joch, 
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Mr.  Stephen  and  his  companions, 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Jacomb,  and  Short, 
were  led  to  seek  a  way  over  the  sum- 
mit of  the  AUaleinhorn. 

Another  course  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  Mr,  Stejihen.  From  the  top 
of  theGletscher  Alp  he  directs  travellers 
to  follow  the  ridge  descending  from 
the  Alphubel,  keeping  close  under  the 
rocks,  and  on  reaching  the  watershed 
to  bear  as  much  as  possible  to  the  rt., 
or  towards  the  Alphubel.  From  the 
point  reached  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
Alphubel,  about  250  ft.  above  the 
actual  pass,  the  descent  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  easy.  It  lies  over  a  small 
secondary  glacier,  leading  down  to 
grassy  slopes  connected  with  the  Tiisch 
Alp,  which  is  reached  by  following  the 
stream  from  the  small  glacier.  Neither 
the  Tasch  Glacier  nor  its  moraine  is 
touched  in  following  this  route.  There 
is  a  foot-path  through  the  pine  forest 
from  the  Tiisch  Alp  to  Zermatt,  carried 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  a 
watercourse.  It  joins  the  main  track 
of  the  valley  a  short  distance  below 
the  bridge  over  the  Visp  between 
Tiisch  and  Zermatt.  In  taking  the 
pass  from  Zermatt,  the  stream  leading 
to  the  secondary  glacier  is  the  second 
on  the  1.  hand  in  ascending  the  Tiisch 
valley. 

From  10  to  12  hrs.,  exclusive  of 
halts,  must  be  allowed  for  this  pass, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  snow. 

The  summit  of  the  Alphubel  was 
reached  by  Mr.  Stephen  in  2  hrs.  from 
the  col.  The  view  is  not  much  more 
extensive  than  that  already  seen  from 
the  pass,  which  includes  the  Bernese 
Oberland  and  the  grand  circuit  of 
peaks  surrounding  Zermatt,  but  in 
ascending  the  peak  the  scracs  are 
described  as  exceedingly  grand. 

This  pass  is  known  to  Melchior 
Anderegg,  Peter  Perm,  JohannKronig, 
Victor  Tairraz,  and  to  most  of  the 
Zermatt  guides. 

.3.  Allalein  Pass,  or  Tdsch  Jock.  This, 
though  rarely  used,  was  long  known  as 
the  only  pass  connecting  Zermatt  with 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  Saas.     Like 


that  next  described,  it  is  more  easily 
taken  from  the  Mattmark  See  than 
from  Saas,  but  being  inferior  in  scenery 
to  its  rivals,  and  a  less  direct  way  from 
Saas  than  the  Alphubel  Joch,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  henceforward  much  fre- 
quented. 

The  AUalein  Glacier  originates  in  a 
snow-basin  lying  between  the  Strahl- 
horn  and  the  AUaleinhorn,  but  the 
principal  part  of  the  ice-stream  sweeps 
in  a  curve  convex  to  the  N.  under  the 
steep  SE.  side  of  the  latter  peak.  The 
Rympfischhorn,  which  stands  a  little 
W.  of  the  line  joining  the  above-named 
summits,  also  contributes  the  snows  of 
its  E.  slope  to  the  upper  reservoir. 
The  ice-stream  not  only  descends  to 
the  level  of  the  main  valley,  but,  as 
mentioned  in  the  last  Rte.,  it  bars  the 
channel  of  the  Visp  and  forms  the 
Mattmark  See. 

It  is  possible  to  approach  the  Alla- 
lein Pass  by  commencing  the  ascent  a 
little  above  Almagell,  and  mounting 
the  slopes  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Alla- 
lein Glacier,  but  in  the  ordinary  way 
from  the  Mattmark  See  the  ascent 
begins  by  the  steep  slopes  of  a  ridge 
projecting  eastward  from  the  Strahl- 
horn,  whose  two  summits  are  some- 
times called  respectively  Inner  and 
Ausser  Thurm.  After  mounting  for 
about  2i  hrs.  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
upper  basin  of  the  glacier,  and  it  is 
usual  to  make  a  considerable  sweep  by  its 
northern  edge,  under  the  AUaleinhorn, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  great  crevasses 
which  occupy  the  centre.  When  the 
snow  is  in  good  order  4^  hrs.  from  the 
inn  suffice  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  11,6.54  ft.  in  height,  and  there- 
fore considerably  lower  than  any  other 
pass  from  Saas  to  Zermatt.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  take  a  very  cir- 
cuitous course  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  glacier,  and  when  the  snow  is  in 
bad  condi  ion  the  ascent  may  take  G  or 
7  hrs.  The  view  includes  the  range  of 
great  peaks  euciosing  the  Nicolai  Thai 
from  the  Lyskamni  to  the  Wcissliorn. 
The  most  striking  object  near  at  hand 
is  thecraggy  peakof  theKympfischhorn 
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(13,790'),  which  from  this  side  appears 
utterly  inaccessible.  In  the  opposite 
direction  is  the  summit  of  the  AUulein- 
horn  (1. '5,235'),  reached  for  the  first  time 
in  18.56  by  Mr.  Antes,  guided  by  Franz 
Andermatten.  'Jhe  ascent  lies  along 
a  sharp  ridge,  in  some  places  rather 
difficult,  and  nearly  2  hrs.  arc  required 
for  the  ascent  from  the  pass.  The  view 
is,  of  course,  very  fine,  and  well  de- 
serving the  extra  labour;  hut  considered 
as  the  object  of  an  independent  expe- 
dition it  is  not  equal  to  that  from 
the  adjoining  and  higher  peaks  of  the 
same  range,  that  from  the  Strahlhorn 
being  pre  eminent.  The  descent  by  the 
Tdsch  Glacier  is  free  from  difficulty. 
There  are  some  concealed  crevasses 
which  the  guides  often  avoid  by  taking 
to  the  rocks.  There  is,  however,  no- 
thing to  prevent  a  party  properly  tied 
together  from  making  nearly  the  entire 
descent  by  the  neve  and  glacier,  until 
this  is  left  a  short  way  above  the  Tiisch 
Alp,  whence,  as  already  mentioned,  a 
path  through  the  fortst  leads  to  Zermatt, 
which  may  thus  be  reached  in  9  hrs., 
exclusive  of  halts,  from  the  Mattmark 
See. 

4.  The  Adkr  Pass.  This,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  the  pas.ses  con- 
necting the  valleys  of  Saas  and  Zermatt, 
was  discovered  by  M.  Imsong,  the  cure 
of  Saas,  and  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
Wills  in  his  '  Wanderings  among  the 
High  Alps.'  When  possible,  it  is  a 
better  plan  to  make  the  ascent  from 
the  Zermatt  side,  as  the  difficulty  of 
cutting  steps  in  the  descent  of  the  ice- 
slope  is  greater  than  in  ascending. 

'The  first  part  of  the  way  from  the 
Mattmark  See  is  by  the  same  ascent 
that  leads  to  the  Allalein  Pass.  That 
pass  lies  over  the  NW.  corner  of  the 
quadrangle  enclosing  the  head  of  the 
Allalein  Ghn'ier,  while  the  Adler  Pass 
crosses  the  SW.  corner  of  the  same  en- 
closure, between  the  Strahlhorn  and  the 
Jlympfischhorn.  The  course  across 
tlie  upper  slopes  of  the  Allalein  Glacier 
is  free  from  serious  difficulty,  but  some- 
times troublesome  from  the  softness  of 
the  snow  and  from  concealed  crevasses. 


The  summit  of  the  pass  (12,461'), 
usually  reached  in  about  44  hrs.  from 
the  Mattmark  See,  commands  the  great 
range  from  Monte  Rosa  to  the  Gabel- 
horn,  and  is  interesting  not  only  for 
the  distant  objects  in  view,  hut  also  for 
the  striking  position  in  which  the  tra- 
veller finds  himself,  sejuirated  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Findelen  Glacier  by 
an  ice-slope  so  steep  as  to  occasion  some 
involuntary  anxiety  to  those  who  pass 
for  the  first  time. 

Before  undertaking  the  descent,  most 
travellers  who  are  favoured  by  clear 
weather  are  tempted  by  the  aspect  of 
the  adjoining  peak  of  the  Strahlhorn 
(13,750'),  easily  reached  in  1  hr.,  or  even 
less,  by  a  moderately  steep  snow-slope, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent panoramic  views  in  the  Alps. 
Though  a  few  feet  lower  than  the 
Rympfischhorn  or  the  Alphubel,  it  is 
better  situated,  the  view  to  the  E.  and 
S.  being  comparatively  clear  of  obstruc- 
tion, and  it  is  hard  to  point  out  a  rival 
view  in  which  all  the  elements  that 
make  up  the  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery 
are  so  perfectly  combined.  The  return 
to  the  col  may  be  made  in  |-  hr. 

The  descent  from  the  Adler  Pass 
usually  requires  all  the  skill  of  practised 
ice-men,  and  at  times,  when  fresh  snow 
lies  upon  the  ice-slope,  it  cannot  be  un- 
dertaken without  unavoidable  danger. 
The  slope,  which  usually  consists  of 
hard  ice,  rests  against  very  steep  rocks 
descending  from  the  Rympfischhorn, 
too  smooth  to  offer  hold  for  feet  or 
hands.  An  ample  supply  of  good  rope 
and  two  ice-axes  should  be  at  hand  as 
security  against  accidents.  The  descent 
is  generally  made  close  to  the  rocks, 
and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  cutting 
steps  in  so  steep  a  declivity  it  usually 
takes  longer  time  than  when  the  ascent 
is  made  from  the  Zermatt  side.  The 
distance  is  fortunately  not  great,  and 
from  ^  hr.  to  J  hr.  generally  suffices  to 
land  the  travellers  on  the  head  of  the 
Findelen  Glacier.  The  NE.  corner  of 
this  glacier,  lying  below  the  ridge  of 
the  Rympfischwiing,  is  much  broken, 
and  care  and  experience  are  requisite 
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to  thread  tlie  -way  tlirongh  the  intricate 
network  of  crevasses.  Some  previous 
study  of  the  surface  as  viewed  from 
above  may  save  time  in  this  part  of  the 
route.  From  I  hr.  to  1^  hr.  usually 
suffices  to  set  the  traveller  clear  of  these 
last  dilEculties,  and  then  the  way  lies 
for  about  ^  hr.  more  either  on  the  mo- 
raine or  along  the  N.  side  of  the  glacier. 
This  is  finally  quitted  when  easier  foot- 
ing is  obtained  on  the  rt.  bank,  and  the 
descent  to  Zerniatt  continues  by  the 
Fliih  Alp  and  the  beaten  track  descend- 
ing thence  to  Zermatt.  The  steep 
ridge  of  the  Rympfischwiing  separates 
the  Findelen  from  the  Tiisch  Glacier, 
and  offers  the  only  way  yet  found  to 
reach  the  peak  of  the  Rympfischhorn. 
As  this  ascent  cannot  conveniently  be 
combined  with  any  of  the  passes  here 
described,  it  is  noticed  amongst  the 
excursions  from  Zermatt,  Rte.  A. 

When  taken  from  Zermatt  to  the 
Mattmark  See  this  pass  may  usually  be 
made  in  9  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts,  and 
some  active  mountaineers  have  accom- 
plished it  in  8  hrs.  In  the  opposite 
direction  not  less  than  10  hrs.  should 
be  allowed.  When  the  pass  is  made  to 
or  from  Saas,  instead  of  the  inn  at  the 
Mattmark  See,  time  is  saved  by  avoid- 
ing the  latter,  and  crossing  diagonally 
the  lower  end  of  the  AUalein  Glacier,  so 
as  to  reach  the  main  track  through  the 
Saas  Thai  just  where  it  leaves  the  side 
of  the  glacier. 

In  going  from  the  Adler  Pass  to  the 
Riffel  Hotel,  travellers  may  either  pass 
by  the  E.  side  of  the  Stockhorn  to  the 
Lead  of  the  Corner  Glacier,  or  cross 
the  rocky  tract  N.  of  the  Gorner  Grat 
from  the  1.  bank  of  the  lower  Findelen 
Glacier. 

Besides  the  four  passes  already  de- 
scribed, Zermatt  may  be  reached  from 
the  Mattmark  See  by  the  Schwarzberg 
Glacier  and  the  New  Weiss  Thor,  as 
mentioned  in  Rte.  F.  This  is,  by  many 
degrees,  the  easiest  and  most  direct  way 
for  reaching  the  Riffel  Hotel  from  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  Saas. 


Route  P. 

SAAS     TO     ST.    NIKLAUS,    BY    THE    RIED 
PASS. 

This  interesting  pass  was  discovered 
by  Professor  LUrich,  but  has  been 
rarely  used,  probably  because  the  fre- 
quented mule- paths  through  both 
branches  of  the  Visp  valley  offer  a 
much  easier  and  shorter  mode  of  com- 
munication. The  editor  has  been 
favoured  with  an  account  of  the  pass  by 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned 
(Rte.  A)  that  the  range  of  the  Mis- 
cliahelhonier  includes  four  summits. 
Reckoning  from  S.  to  N.,  these  are  the 
Tcischhorn  (14,758'),  the  Dom  (14,9.35'), 
a  third  nameless  and  little  prominent 
point  (14,108'),  and  a  tburth,  sometimes 
called  Gasenriedhoni  (14.219').  The 
two  latter  are  collectively  called  JSadel- 
grat.  N.  of  the  Nadelurat  the  ridge  of 
the  Saas  Grat  sinks  considerably,  and 
the  next  summit,  NE.  of  the  Gasen- 
riedhorn,  is  the  Ulrichshorn  (12,891'), 
sometimes  called  Klein  Mischabelhom; 
the  last  high  summit,  due  N.  of  the 
last,  is  the  Balferin  (12,402').  The 
Ried  Pass,  lying  between  the  two  last- 
mentioned  peaks,  gives  access  from 
Saas  to  the  head  of  the  Ried  Glacier, 
descending  NNW.  from  the  Nadelgrat. 
A  ridge  sinking  rapidly  towards  the 
valley  of  Saas  projects  to  the  eastward 
from  the  Gasenriedhorn,  liaving  on  its 
N.  side  the  Bider  Ghicier,  and  on  the 
S.  the  small  Horhhalm  Glacier,  whose 
torrent  joins  that  from  the  Fee  Glacier. 
Access  to  the  pass  has  hitherto  been 
obtained  only  by  crossing  the  upper 
part  of  this  ridge  from  its  S.  base  near 
the  hamlet  of  Fee.  Following  up  the 
course  of  the  stream,  and  keeping 
along  the  NE.  bank  of  the  Hochbalni 
Glacier,  it  is  easy  to  reach  the  higher 
neve,  which  must  be  crossed  towards 
the  angle  of  the  glacier  immediately 
under  the  Ulrichshorn.  A  snow  couloir 
will  then  be  found  to  lead  up  to  the 
highest    point  in    the    ridge    already 
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mentioned.  By  this  couloir,  or  by  the 
rocks  beside  it,  the  traveller  gains  the 
ridge  and  looks  down  upon  tlie  Bider 
and  Hochbahn  Glacier^.  Turning  up 
this  ridge  to  the  point  where  it  divergts 
from  the  main  chain,  a  little  N.  of  the 
peak  of  the  Ulrichshorn,  he  reaches 
the  edge  of  a  broad  level  plateau  of 
neve,  dividing  the  latter  mountain 
from  the  Ralferin. 

'  It  took  us  a  good  ^  hr.  of  fast 
vralking  on  hard  snow  to  cross  this, 
which  we  did,  keeping  well  to  our 
left  under  the  rocks  of  the  Ulrichshorn. 
Here,  as  the  Ried  Glacier  began  to 
sink  towards  the  NW.,  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  it  and  keep  to  the  W.  along 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Nadelgrat, 
somewhat  helped  by  old  r.valanche 
snow,  and  once  endangered  by  falling 
stones.  There  is  considerable  difficulty 
at  the  point  where  the  great  glacier 
fall  occnrs.  It  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  bank  of  the  glacier,  keeping  over 
a  small  secondary  glacier  which  lies  on 
the  slope  of  the  Nadelgrat,  after  cross- 
ing which  a  steep  couloir  will  be  found 
leadinir  to  the  lower  plateau  of  tlie 
Ried  Glacier.  This  couloir,  however, 
is  impracticable  in  its  upper  part,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  descend  by  the  rocks 
0:1  its  right  (or  eastern)  bank.  They 
look  at  fir^t  difficult,  but  are  in  fact 
pretty  easy.  Ou  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  couloir  the  grass  .'::lopes  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  glacier  are  soon  reached. 
A  little  lower  is  the  Schallbet  Alp, 
whence  there  is  a  path  to  St.  Nicolas. 
The  vast  dimensions  of  the  Ried 
Glacier  will  surprise  those  who  pass 
here  for  the  first  time.  It  is  possible 
to  climb  the  Ulrichshorn  or  Balferin 
en  route.  The  weather  was  too  un- 
certain for  us  to  do  so.  Time  required. 
;j  lirs.  ascending  from  Saas,  and  .5  hrs.' 
descent  to  St.  Niklaus.  Melchior 
Anderegg,  Jolianu  Kronig,  of  Zermatt, 
Fracz  Andernwtten,  and  Franz  Loch- 
matter,  of  Macugnaga,  all  know  the 
pass. 

'  The  route  laid  down  on  Studer's 
map  principally  differs  from  this  in 
placing  the  track  along  the  NE.  bank  ; 
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of  the  Ried  Glacier.  I  believe  our 
route  was  the  best.  The  pass  is  very 
interesting  in  shoving  the  interior  of 
the  Mlschabel  range,  wliich  is  invisible 
in  other  directions.' — [L.  S.] 

The  summit  of  the  Balfeiiii  ( 1 2,402') 
is  easily  reached  from  the  suumiit  of 
the  Ried  Pass  in  1^  or  2  hrs.  An  ac- 
count of  the  ascent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Watson  is  given  in  the  '  Alpine 
Journal  '  The  view  is  aJuiirable,  and 
all  the  more  striking  that  the  still 
higlier  peaks  of  the  Dom,  Weisshorn, 
&c  ,  are  near  at  hand.  In  returning 
to  Saas  the  travellers  effected  a  diffi- 
cult descent  by  the  Balferin  Glacier 
without  going  buck  to  the  Ried  Pas.s 


SECTION  21. 


SIMPLON     DlSTItlCT. 


Between  the  valley  of  Saas,  described 
in  the  last  section,  and  the  Pass  of  the 
Simplon  is  a  very  considerable  moun- 
tain range,  parallel  in  its  general 
direction  to  the  Saas  Grat,  and  ini- 
ponant  enough  in  any  other  neighbour- 
hood tlian  that  of  Monte  Rosa  to  fix 
the  attention  of  mountaiueers.  After 
long  neglect,  this  fine  range  has  of 
late  years  excited  the  notice  of  se- 
veral travellers,  and  it  has  now  been 
partially  explored,  though  there  is 
doubtless  scope  for  many  new  and 
interesting  expeditions.  From  the 
c/o(:/(;7(o/7i,  near  Macugnaga,  to  the  N. 
peak  of  the  Fletschliorn,  the  range  in 
question  forms  the  watershed  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  N.  of  the 
above  l.mit  the  chain  forks,  and  two 
parallel  ridges  of  no  great  height, 
enclosing  between  them  the  Gamsen 
Thai,  descend  towards  the  Rhone.  At 
its  N.  cud  the  range  is  high,  and  so 
steep  that  the  road  of  the  Simplon  and 
the  valley  of  Saas  are  in  some  places 
not  more  than  7  m.  apart.  Farther 
S.  the  summits  are  lower,  but  the  range 
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throws  out  considerable  branches  to 
the  E.,  which  enclose  the  valleys  of 
Antrona  and  Bugnanco. 

It  is  convenient  to  include  in  this 
district  the  nearly  isolated  mass 
crowned  by  the  peak  of  the  Monte 
Leone,  which  is  enclosed  on  two  sides 
by  the  road  of  the  Simplon,  and  on  the 
third  by  the  Val  Cherasca. 


Route  A. 

MARTIGNY    TO    ARONA — PASS    OF    THE 
SIMPLON. 


Swiss  leagues    Eng.  miles 


Sierre  (by  raWway) 

8| 

26J 

Turtman  (by  road) 

3 

9 

Vlsp  .        .        .        . 

3 

9 

Brieg 

If 

5i 

Berisal 

3 

9 

Simplon     . 

5 

15 

Isella 

3 

9 

Dome  d'Ossola 

H 

m 

Vogogna    . 

3 

9 

Ornavasso 

n 

n 

Baveno 

2| 

H 

Arena 

H 

13^ 

43|  ISli 

Three  trains  daily  from  Bouveret  to 
Sierre  in  3  hrs.,  by  the  so-called  Ligne 
d'ltalie.  Passengers  from  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  or  Berne  by  the  Ouest 
Suisse  line  join  the  former  by  chang- 
ing carriages  at  St.  Maurice.  Diligence 
in  22  hrs.  from  Sierre  to  Arona  twice 
daily  in  summer;  once  only  at  other 
seasons ;  sometimes  interrupted  in  win- 
ter. Those  who  wish  to  travel  by  day 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  diligence 
that  starts  in  the  morning  from  Brieg, 
should  reach  that  place  on  the  previous 
evening  by  char  or  omnibus  from  Sion. 
When  the  diligence  is  full,  extra 
carriages  are  provided  for  passengers, 
but  those  who  travel  in  this  way  are 
liable  to  much  discomfort,  as  these 
carriages  are  usually  of  an  inferior 
description.  A  two-horse  carriage 
from  Sion  to  Brieg  may  be  hired 
for  40  or  50  fr.  ;  from  Brieg  to 
Domo  the  charge  is  from  80  to  150 
fr.,  with  a  bonnemain.  This  should 
include  all  charges  for  extra  horses 
engaged  to  assist  in  the  ascent.    Pedes- 


trians who  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
diligence  to  send  their  heavy  luggage 
across  the  Alps,  while  they  follow  some 
less  convenient  route,  should  not  forget 
to  send  the  key  of  each  article  fastened 
outside,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  detained 
at  the  Italian  custom-house. 

We  include  in  this  route  the  greater 
portion  of  the  celebrated  road  designed 
by  Napoleon  to  connect  France  and 
Italy  by  way  of  Geneva  and  Milan, 
which  continues  to  be  one  of  the  main 
lines  of  communication  across  the  Alps, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  for 
those  who  are  condemned  by  infirmity 
or  indolence  to  keep  to  carriage-roads. 
The  original  road  was  carried  along  the 
S.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  (§17, 
Rte.  I),  and  then  by  tlie  1.  bank  of  the 
Rhone  to  JMartigny.  It  was  then  con- 
ducted through  the  valley  of  tiie  Rhone 
to  Sion,  and  thence  to  Brieg.  The 
main  diflBculties  and  the  heaviest  ex- 
penditure were  encountered  in  travers- 
ing the  pass  between  Bneg  and  Domo 
d'Ossola,  especially  in  tlie  descent  on 
the  Italian  side.  From  Domo  d'Ossola 
the  course  selected  was  along  the  valley 
of  the  Tosa,  and,  after  sonic  doubt  as 
to  the  relative  advantages  of  a  line 
by  the  Lake  of  Orta  or  by  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  the  latter  was  ultimately 
■selected,  and  the  road  was  carried  past 
Arona  to  Sesto  Calende  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  lake,  and  thence  across  the  plain  to 
Milan.  The  extension  of  railways  and 
steamers  has  reduced  to  secondary  im- 
portance the  portions  of  the  road  be- 
tween Geneva  and  Sierre,  and  between 
Baveno  and  Milan  ;  and  though  the 
works  on  the  rly.  between  Sierre  and 
Brieg  have  been  partially  suspended,  it 
is  probable  that  the  only  part  of  the 
original  road  which  will  long  continue 
to  serve  for  general  traffic  is  that  be- 
tween Brieg  and  Domo  d'Ossola.  The 
Simplon  road  has  been  surpassed, 
during  the  last  half-century,  espe- 
cially by  some  of  the  great  Austrian 
roads,  such  as  the  Stelvio,  yet  this  re- 
mains a  remarkable  monument  of  skill 
and  labour,  owing  to  the  great  difficul- 
ties that  were  successfully  encountered. 
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m  making  the  road.  It  happens,  unfor- 
tunately, that  the  narrow  gorge  through 
which  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  tlie 
descent  towards  Italy  is  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  storms  and 
heavy  rain.  The  road  has  thus  often 
suffered  serious  damage,  and,  in  truth, 
is  scarcely  safe  in  stormy  weather.  It 
is  reckoned  that  the  sums  expended 
for  maintenance  and  repairs  during  the 
last  50  years  have  borne  a  large  pro- 
portion to  the  original  cost,  which  was 
nearly  £700,000.  The  breadth  of  the 
road  is  nowhere  less  than  25  ft.,  and 
the  slope  rarely  exceeds  1  in  15.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work 
involved  in  making  such  a  road,  it  is 
said  that  between  Brieg  and  Sesto 
Calende  it  crosses  613  bridges  of 
various  dimensions. 

The  way  from  Geneva  to  Martigny 
is  described  in  §  18,  Rte.  A.  The 
valley  of  the  Rhone  between  that  place 
and  Sion  is  so  devoid  of  picturesque 
interest,  that  most  travellers  are  glad  to 
hurry  over  it  in  the  rly.  train.  On 
either  side  of  the  valley  mountains  of 
uniform  slope  and  hue,  just  high  enough 
to  conceal  the  great  ranges  of  the  Pen- 
nine and  Bernese  Alps,  hem  in  the 
valley,  whose  bed  is  so  nearly  level  that 
undrained  swamps  extend  afar,  and  at 
some  seasons  make  it  unhealthy  as  well 
as  unsightly.  The  geologist,  who  sees 
in  these  appearances  the  record  of  the 
processes  that  have  fashioned  the  moun- 
tains and  the  valley,  will  not  find  the 
way  irksome.  The  uniformity  of  the 
slopes  and  the  absence  of  salient  points 
are  here  due  to  the  passage  of  a  vast 
glacier  through  a  trench  in  the  yielding 
carboniferous  strata,  and  this  immense 
planing  tool  has  left  its  mark  perma- 
nently impressed  on  the  face  of  the 
country. 

Near  the  first  station  on  the  rly. 
from  Martigny  are  the  mineral  waters 
of  Saxon,  containing  iodine  and  bro- 
mine, and  deemed  very  efficacious  in  skin 
complaints.  The  site  is  not  attractive, 
but  the  establishment  is  handsomely 
fitted  up.  Pension,  5  fr.  a  day.  The 
next  station  is  Riddes.    Looking  back, 

PART  I.  B 


there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Grand 
Moevran  (10,043')  (§  22),  while  to  the 
N.  is  the  Haut  de  Cry  (9,098'),  which 
has  acquired  a  sad  celebrity  from  the 
fatal  accident  in  February,  1864,  which 
cost  the  life  of  a  Russian  traveller  and 
his  more  widely-known  and  regretted 
guide,  J.  J.  Bennen,  of  Laax.  The 
peaks  of  the  curious  limestone  range 
connecting  the  Dent  de  Morcles  with 
the  Diablerets  come  in  view  from  the 
road  between  Saxon  and  Sion.  The 
junction  of  the  gneiss  and  other  crys- 
talline rocks  with  the  limestone  is  very 
conspicuous  nearly  opposite  Saxon. 
After  leaving  that  place  the  rly.  crosses 
to  the  rt.  bank  before  reaching  the  next 
station,  Ardon,  near  the  opening  of  the 
Val  de  Lizerne,  through  which  lies 
the  way  to  the  Pas  de  Cheville  (^§  22), 
About  4  m.  farther  is 

Sion  (^luns  :  Poste,  best ;  Lion  d'Or), 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Valais 
(1,732'),  whose  former  importance  is 
told  by  the  massive  style  of  the  houses 
of  many  of  the  old'  families  of  the 
place,  and  by  the  ruins  of  several  cas- 
tles. The  monotony  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  is  here  broken  by  some 
masses  of  rock  that  rise  abruptly  in  the 
midst,  and  are  crowned  by  three  castles, 
greatly  enhancing  the  picturesque  ap- 
pearance of  the  town.  These  buildings 
contain  many  remains  of  antiquity,  com- 
mencing with  the  Roman  period,  but 
they  chiefly  tell  of  the  period  when  the 
Bishops  of  Sion  reigned  as  secular 
princes  over  the  Valais.  In  going  to 
visit  these  buildings  the  traveller  is 
first  conducted  to  the  Majoria,  once  the 
residence  of  the  majors,  or  governors, 
of  the  Valais,  now  inhabited  by  the 
bishop  and  canons.  Passing  a  very 
ancient  All  Saints'  Chapel,  he  next 
reaches  the  Tourlillon,  a  ruined  castle 
picturesquely  placed  on  a  steep  rock, 
seen  to  the  1.  in  approaching  the  town 
from  Martigny.  This  commands  a  very 
fine  view  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
with  the  snowy  Alps  of  the  Lbtschen 
Thai  in  the  background.  The  third 
and  most  ancient  castle  is  called  Valeria, 
and   now   serves   as    an    ecclesiastical 
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seminary ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally the  Roman  Prsetorium.  This 
edifice  includes  the  old  cathedral,  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  Early  Pointed 
stvle,  with  a  very  perfect  rood-loft  of 
the  13th  century,  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Catharine  (said  to  date  from  the 
9th  century),  and  some  ancient  fres- 
coes. The  view  from  this  castle  ex- 
tends down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
including,  in  the  background,  the  Dia- 
blerets,  the  Dent  de  Morcles,  &c. 

'  There  is  a  comfortable  pension  2 
niin.  walk  from  Sion,  kept  by  Madame 
Muston,  late  landlady  of  the  Lion  d'Or.' 
_[M.] 

The  flora  of  this  part  of  the  valley 
is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  many 
species  characteristic  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  some  of  which,  sucli  as 
the  pomegranate,  have  probably  been 
introduced  by  man,  but  others  are  of 
spontaneous  growth.  Among  those 
more  interesting  to  the  botanist  may  be 
enumerated,  Eruca  sativa,  Buffonia 
tenuil'olia,  Ononis  Cohnnnce,  Genista 
radiata,  Ci/tisus  7iigricans,  Trignnelhi 
motispeliaca,  Telephium  Imperati,  Cen- 
taiiiea  Crupina,  Ephedra  distachi/a  (on 
the  rocks  below  the  castle),  Iris  luUs- 
cens,  Tulipa  oculus  solis,  Malaxts 
Loeselii,  Tragus  racemosus,  and  Sclero- 
cltloa  dura. 

From  Sion  diverge  the  paths  through 
the  Val  d'Herens  and  the  Val  d'Here- 
mence,  described  in  §  19,  and  those 
leading  to  the  Sanetsch  and  Rawyl 
passes  included  in  §  2.3. 

The  way  between  Sion  and  Sierre  is 
less  monotonous  than  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley.  On  the  sunny  slopes  of  the 
N.  side  much  wine  of  local  repute  is 
produced.  The  flat  part  of  the  bed  is 
in  great  part  covered  witli  sand  and 
gravel  by  the  frequent  inundations  of 
the  Rhone. 

Sierre  (Germ.  Siders),  (Inns  :  Hotel 
Baur,  just  outside  the  town,  a  new 
large  house  ;  Soleih  good  and  reason- 
able), has  a  thriving  and  cleanly  air 
not  usual  in  the  towns  of  the  Valais. 
Here  is  the  division  between  the 
German-speaking    population    of    the 


Upper  Valais  and  those  using  the 
French  dialect  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Canton.  For  the  present  Sierre  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Ligne  d'ltalie 
railway,  and  travellers  here  take  the 
high  road  which  just  beyond  the 
town  crosses  to  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  opposite  the  opening  of  the 
beautiful  Val  d'Anniviers  (§  19).  For 
a  distance  of  2  m.  the  road  passes 
amidst  hills  formed  of  gravel  and  trans- 
ported blocks,  which  occupy  a  great 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  valley.  These 
are  now  believed  to  have  originated 
mainly  in  a  great  bergfall  from  the 
mountain  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley, 
formed  of  Jurassic  limestone,  which 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  glacial 
period,  when  the  great  glacier  of  the 
Rhone  was  retiring  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley.  After  passing  Pfj/n 
(ad  fines  ?),  where  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  forest  mark  a  spot  where  the 
Valaisans  gallantly  resisted  the  French 
invasion  in  1798,  the  road  traverses  the 
torrent  from  the  Illgraben  (§  19,  Rte.  I), 
which  has  poured  into  the  valley  an 
enormous  mass  of  disintegrated  mate- 
rials (quartzose  sand  mixed  with  talc), 
the  former  contents  of  the  vast  hollow 
whose  dimensions  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. Soon  after,  the  traveller 
reaches  Susten  (with  a  comfortable 
inn,  the  best  on  this  road),  opposite  the 
picturesque  little  town  of  Leuk.  This 
stands  at  the  opening  of  the  gorge  of 
the  Dala,  descending  from  the  Baths  of 
Leuk  and  the  Pass  of  the  Genimi  (§  2^). 
About  3  m.  farther  is  Turtman  (Fr. 
Tuurtemugne)  (Inns:  Poste,  good  :md 
reasonable  ;  Soleil,  fair),  at  the  opening 
of  the  Turtniau  Thai,  2,208  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  torrent  issuing  from  the 
valley  makes  a  fine  waterfall,  which  is 
but  10  or  15  mins.'  walk  from  the  inn, 
and  deserves  a  visit.  On  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  about  2  m.  from  Tun- 
man,  is  Gampel,  at  the  junction  of  the 
considerable  stream  from  the  Lotschen 
Thai  (§  25),  and  a  little  farther  on,  near 
Raron,  on  the  same  side  of  the  valley, 
the  opening  of  the  Bietschthul  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  fine  peak  of  the  Bietsch- 
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horn    (12,9C9').      After    traversing    a 
swampy  tract  ttie  road  reaches 

Visp    (Fr.     rieye),    (Inns:     Soleil  ; 
Poste  i  botli  good  and  reasonable,  the 
latter     much      improved),     a     village 
(2,36'2')  now  often  crowded  by  tourists 
bound    fur     Zerniatt.       Three     good 
guides,    by   name    Moritz    Anderm:it- 
ten,  Alexander  Albrecht,  and  Theudor 
Fuchs,    all    of    them    well    acquainted 
■with  the  Monte   Rosa  district,  live  at 
Visp.     In  hot  weather  avoid  sleeping 
here,  as  the  place  is  said  to  be  subject 
to    malaria.      The   fine    snow-pyramid 
seen  to  the  S.,  and  sometimes  pointed 
out  as  Monte  Rosa  (!),  is  the  Bal/erin, 
the  N.  peak  of  the  Saas  Grat  (§  20, 
lite.  P).     Visp  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  many  'if  the  native  aristocracy 
of  the  Upper  Valais,  but  owing  to  the 
division  of  property  and  changes  in  the 
•political  institutions,  most   of  the  old  j 
families  have  dwindled  into  insignifi-  | 
caiice.     Two  curious  churches  deserve  j 
passing  notice.    One  of  these,  original-  i 
ly  reserved  exclusively  for  persons  of  | 
noble  fami'y,  was  partially  destroyed  by  j 
the  earthquake  of  \S^r>,  which  injured 
all  the  buildings  iu  the  town.     On  the  [ 
N.  side  of  tile  Rhone,  opposite  Visp,  is  ! 
the  opening  of  the  Baltschieder  Thai,  I 
an   Alpine  glen   descending    from   the  i 
range  of  the  IS'esthorn,  and  said  to  pro-  j 
duce  many  rare  minerals.  j 

About  3:V  m.  beyond  Visp  is  Gamsen,  j 
marked  by  the  masses  of  gravel  borne  \ 
down    by   the    Gamsa    torrent,    which  I 
here  issues  from  the  Nanzer  Thai,  also  j 
called   Gamsen   Thai.     [This  valley  is 
rarely  visited  by  strangers      It  is  con-  | 
nected  with  the  valley  of  Saas  by  the 
Gamser  Joch  (Rte.   D),  and  with  the 
Simplon    road     by    the    much    easier 
Jiisteiien    Pass.      The    latter    may    be 
taken  in   the  way  from   the  Vailey  of 
Zermatt  to  the  village  of  Simpeln.     In  j 
H  hr.  the  traveller   may  ascend  from  j 
Stalden  (ratiier  longer  from    Visp)  to 
Visperlerminen  (4,482').     An  easy  as-  i 
cent  nearly  due  E.  leads  to  a  depression,  I 
or  col,  whereon  lies  a  rather  large  tarn  | 
on  the  N.  side  of  an  eminence  Gchiidem 
(7,671'),  which  commands  a   magnifi- 
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cent  view.  Descending  rapidly  to  SE., 
the  chalets  of  the  Bististaffel  are 
reached  in  3^  hrs.  from  Stalden.  A 
second  ascent  leads  to  the  low  Bis- 
tenen  Pass,  and  a  path  (ill  traced)  goes 
rather  S.  of  E.  to  the  Simplon  road 
near  the  Old  Hospice,  while  another 
to  the  1.  leads  to  the  top  of  the  Sim- 
plon Pass.  By  the  former  Smipeln  is 
reached  in  3  hrs.  fiom  the  Bististaffel.] 

A  mile  beyond  Gamsen  is  Glys,  where 
the  ascent  of  the  Simplon  originally 
commenced,  but  the  universal  practice 
is  to  make  a  slight  detour  by 

Brieg  (Inns:  H.  d'Angleterre,  best ; 
Poste,  good ;  and  one  or  two  second-rate 
houses),  a  small,  cheerful-looking  town, 
with  a  conspicuous  building,  the  chateau 
of  the  Stockalper  family,  and  another 
large  house  which,  up  to  1847,  was  a 
college  directed  by  tlie  Jesuits.  There 
is  a  pretty  good  restaurant  adjoining  the 
diligence  office,  convenient  for  those 
who  travel  that  way.  Pedestrians  may- 
save  fully  8  m.  in  the  ascent  by  fol- 
lowing the  old  mule-track  instead  of 
the  road:  the  only  difficulty  arises 
from  one  bridge  having  been  carried 
away,  for  which  a  pine-truiik  has  been 
substituted.  The  writer  found  1  \^  hrs.' 
steady  walking,  with  a  knapsack,  suffi- 
cient for  the  distance  from  Brieg  to 
Domo  d'Ossola,  including  a  halt  of 
"^  hr.  at  the  Hospice.  The  old  track 
keeps  above  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Saltine, 
leaving  Berisal  several  miles  distant  to 
thel. 

The  Pass  of  the  Simplon  is  the 
lowest  in  the  main  range  of  the  Alps 
between  the  Mont  Genevre  and  the 
Maloya  Pass  connecting  the  head  of 
the  Lake  of  Como  with  the  Valley  of 
the  Inn.  Like  those  passes,  this  cor- 
responds rather  to  a  dislocation  than  to 
a  gap  in  the  main  chain.  The  N.  and 
S.  direction  prevailing  amongst  the 
ridges  and  valleys  of  the  Monte  Rosa 
group  here  ceases,  and  the  main  range 
here  resumes  its  characteristic  direc- 
tion from  SW.  to  NE.  The  pass  is 
approached  on  the  N.  side  through  ;i 
short  and  steep  glen  tiaversed  by  the 
insignificant  torrent  of  the  Saltine,  but 
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on  the  Italian  side  the  road  descends 
into  the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Val 
Vedro  running  from  W.  to  E.  parallel 
to  the  adjoining  valleys  of  Bugnanco 
and  Antrona. 

In  ascending  from  Brieg  there  is  a 
very  fine  view  of  the  Bernese  Alps  to 
the  N.,  but  the  great  Aletsch  Glacier, 
though  so  near,  is  almost  hid  by  the 
slopes    of    the     Rieder    Alp.      After 
mounting  some  distance  by  short  zig- 
zags, the  road  makes  a  wide  sweep  to 
the   1.,  and  then    returns  towards    the 
gorge  of  the  Saltine,  but  at   a   great 
height  above  the  torrent.     At  the  Se- 
cond Refuge  the  first  great  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  the  road  is  encountered. 
A  torreut  called  the  Ganther  descends 
from  the  E.  to  join  the  Saltine,  and  has 
cut  for  itself  a  deep  and  narrow  glen 
crossing  the  line  that  must  be  taken  to 
reach  the  pass.     The  road  here  makes 
a  second  and  still  longer  detour  towards 
the  head  of  the  glen  of  the  Ganther, 
after  passing  which  it  ascends  to  the 
post-station  of  Berisal  (5,007'),  where 
there  is  now  a  comfortable  country  inn. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  return,  though  at 
a  higher  level,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Gantlier,  again  approaching  the^orge 
of    the    Saltine,  so    that  the    Fourth 
Refuge,  scarcely    1    m.  in   a   straight 
line   from   the   second,   is    distant    at 
least    6    m.    by   the    road.     The   first 
tunnel,  or  gallery,  is  that  of  Schallbet, 
and  beyond  it,  to  the  1.,  opens  a  view 
of  a    wild    gorge    bearing    the     same 
name,  round  which  the  road  is  carried, 
though   by  a  less  considerable  circuit 
than  that  of  Beris;tl.     This  part  of  the 
road  is  much  exposed  to  avalanches  in 
winter  and  spring.     Passing  under  the 
Kaltwasser   Glacier,   lying  on    the  W. 
slope  of  the  Monte  Leone,  the  road  is 
protected  from   the  torrent   and  from 
avalanches  by    an    artificial     gallery, 
built  in  massive  masonry,  which  allows 
the  road  to  pass  unharmed  under  ice, 
snow,   or  waterfall.     Here  the    Monte 
Leone  (1 1,696')  (see  next  Rte.),  and  the 
Sclionhorn  (10,507')  rise  grandly  to  the 
E.  and  SE.,  and  in  approachin;;  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  the  traveller  once  again 


beholds  the  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps 
as  far  as  the  Jungfrau,  with  the  nearly 
equally  lofty  chain  of  the  Nestborii 
(§  25),  whose  peaks  are  confounded 
with  the  more  distant  mountains  be- 
hind. Before  reaching  the  Sixth  Re- 
fuge the  road  passes  through  a  long 
new  gallery,  completed  in  1852,  erected 
to  guard  this  part  of  the  road  from 
spring  avalanches.  Immediately  be- 
yond the  same  Refuge  is  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  6,595  ft.  above  the  sea, 
marked  by  a  wooden  cross.  The  road 
then  descends  very  gently  for  a  few 
yards  to  the  new  Hospice,  M-hich  was 
left  unfinished  by  Napoleon,  and  only 
completed  many  years  later  by  the  monks 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  to  whose 
care  he  committed  it.  The  manage- 
ment is  similar  to  that  of  the  parent 
house  (§  18,  Rte.  A),  but  the  cold  here 
is  much  less  severe,  and  the  facility  of 
access  by  the  high-road  makes  the 
services  of  the  worthy  monks  less 
indispensable  than  at  their  original 
station.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that 
they  annually  give  gratuitous  food  or 
lodging  to  about  12,000  poor  travellers. 
Those  who  halt  here,  and  can  afford  to 
do  so,  should,  of  course,  not  omit  to 
put  a  suitable  donation  into  the  box 
kept  for  that  purpose.  For  the  passes 
hence  to  Saas  see  Rte.  D. 

For  at  least  3  m.  from  the  summit 
of  the  pass  the  road  traverses  an  un- 
dulating plateau,  sloping  gently  to 
the  SE.  On  the  right  hand  stands  the 
Old  Hospice,  a  tower  built  by  one  of 
the  Stockalper  family.  The  Seventh 
Refuge  is  now  in  ruins,  not  being 
required,  and  about  3  m.  farther  is  Tj 
Sinipeln  (Fr.  Simplon;  Ital.  Sempione).  i 
The  road  and  the  pass  deservedly  1 
obtain  the  French  name  which  is 
associated  with  their  history,  but  as 
the  village  has  a  German  population, 
and  (although  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  watershed)  belongs  to  the  Canton 
Valais,  it  must  retain  its  original  name. 
The  village  stands  4,850  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  landlord  of  the  Post  was  for- 
merly accused  of  dishonest  tricks  to 
force  travellers  to  halt   at   his   hotel. 
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There  is  a  new  inn  (Hotel  Fletschhorn) 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  villajre.  fairly 
well-ki'pt  and  reasonable.  The  lioss- 
boden  Glacier,  d'-scending  in  a  fine  ice- 
fall  from  the  N.  peak  of  the  Fletsch- 
horn,  approaches  v.  .at  to  the  village, 
and  well  deserve^  a  visit,  which  will 
occupy  3  or  4  hri.  The  more  consider- 
able Laqnin  (uucier  sends  its  torrent 
down  to  the  valley  near  to  Algaby. 

The  streain  which  descends  from  the 
uppir  part  of  the  pass  on  the  side  of 
Italy  is  called  Krummbac/i,  but  lower 
down  it  receivis  the  Italian  name 
Doveria.  The  pedestrian  may  make  a 
short  cut  in  descending  from  Siniptln 
to  Ahjaby,  where  the  road  is  carried 
through  a  tunnel  224  ft.  long,  and  soon 
after  crosses  to  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Doveria  Here  the  traveller  enters  the 
Gorge  ^ifGondo,  oneof  the  most  remark- 
able scenes  traversed  by  a  carriage- 
road  in  the  Alps.  The  valley  is  here 
a  mere  cleft  between  precipitous  gneiss 
rocks  of  great  height,  and  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  engineer  has  been  taxed  to 
find  a  passage  for  the  road  alongside  of 
the  stream,  which,  after  every  storm, 
becomes  a  furious  torrent.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  risk  to  be  encountered.  The 
same  cause  sometimes  detaches  blocks 
of  stone  from  the  face  or  summit  of  the 
precipice,  and  passing  carriages  have 
ere  now  been  crushed  by  their  fall. 
Some  plants  of  the  alpine  region,  and 
among  them  Saussurea  discolor,  may 
be  seen  on  the  rocks.  After  cross- 
ing the  D3veria  by  a  wooden  bridge 
called  Ponte  Alto,  and  soon  after  re- 
turning to  the  1.  bank,  the  road 
reaches  the  entrance  of  the  great 
Gallery  of  Gondo.  This  is  a  tunnel 
709  ft.  in  length,  cut  through  a  buttress 
of  extremely  hard  rock,  which  all  but 
closes  the  gorge.  Nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  scene  on  issuing 
from  the  E.  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
Fressiiionc  torrent,  issuing  from  a 
lateral  cleft  in  the  wall  of  the  valley, 
falls  in  a  roaring  waterfall  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  road  is 
carried  across  a  bridge  close  under  the 
fall.     The  next  portiou  of  the  road  has 


frequently  soflercd  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  storms  which,  especially  in 
1834  and  1839,  carried  away  bridges 
and  portions  of  the  ro;Hlway. 

Gondo  (Germ.  Gunz),  with  several 
unattractive  inns,  and  a  picturesque 
Stockalper  tower,  seven  stories  high, 
originally  built  as  a  refuge  for  travel- 
lers, is  the  last  village  belonging  to  the 
Valais.  A  narrow  cleft  to  the  rt.  is  the 
opening  of  the  valley  of  Zwischbergen 
(Rte.  E).  Half  a  mile  beyond  the 
village  a  column  marks  the  frontier  of 
Italy.  This  happens  to  correspond  to 
a  considerable  change  in  the  character 
of  the  vegetation,  which  assumes  a 
decided  southern  character  when,  2^  ai. 
farther,  the  traveller  reaches 

Isella  (Inn  :  Poste,  good  and  clean, 
the  best  on  the  road  between  Brieg 
and  Baveno),  the  Italian  custom-house 
station.  The  storms  above  alluded  to 
produced  their  utmost  eflFect  in  the 
portion  of  the  valley  below  Isella, 
called  Val  di  Vedro,  and  for  a  space 
of  several  miles  not  only  did  the 
bridges  disappear,  but  the  road  itself 
was  completely  swept  away  by  the 
flood.  About  2  m.  farther  the  Che- 
rasca  torrent  joins  the  Doveria.  [For 
the  passes  leading  to  the  Binnen  Thai 
and  Val  Antigorio,  see  §  29.]  Th? 
chestnut  has  become  the  prevailing  tree 
before  the  road  traverses  the  last  gal- 
lery, where  the  prickly  pears  spreading 
over  the  rocks  further  prove  the  change 
of  climate.  The  Doveria  is  crossed  for 
the  last  time  8  m.  below  Isella  by  the 
fine  bridge  of 

Crevola  (tolerable  inn:  Stella),  and 
the  traveller  issues  from  the  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Val  di  Vedro  into  the 
broad  stately  Val  d'Ossola,  bright  with 
numerous  villages  and  white  campa- 
niles, rich  with  the  peculiar  vegetation 
of  Northern  Italy,  where  mulberry- 
trees  and  trellised  vines  dispute  the 
occupation  of  the  soil  with  maize  and 
hemp,  and  the  varied  crops  that  are 
crowded  together  in  every  spare  spot 
of  ground.  The  sense  of  an  utter 
change  of  scene  is  completed  to  the  ear 
by  the  keen  shrillness  of  the  unseeu 
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ricale  that  fills  the  entire  air.  The 
Val  d'Ossola  is  traversed  by  the  Tosa 
or  Toccia,  a  very  considerable  Alpine 
stream,  vphich  soon  ends  its  siiort  course 
from  the  Val  Formazza  (§  29)  in  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  The  torrent  from  the 
\'al  Bugnanco  (Rte.  F)  has  poured  a 
vast  mass  of  debris  into  the  broad  level 
bed  of  the  Val  d'Ossola  a  short  distance 
above 

Dunio  d'Ossola  (Inns :  H.  de  la  Ville, 
tolerably  gooil ;  H.  d'Espagne),  a  small 
town  witii  nothing  worthy  of  notice, 
unless  it  be  the  Italian  aspect  of  the 
buildings  and  the  inhabitants.  The 
Hotel  Albasini,  just  outside  the  town,  is 
very  well  kept,  and  the  charges  reason- 
able. It  is  resorted  to  for  the  sake 
of  baths,  by  persons  who  lodge  en  pen- 
sion during  the  summer  season.  Om- 
nibuses ply  daily  to  Pallanza  and 
Baveno.  A  more  agreeable  way  for 
the  pedestrian  to  the  lago  Maggiore 
lies  through  the  Val  Vegezzo  (§  32), 
for  the  road  to  Arona,  though  carried 
through  abeautii'ul  country,  is  too  hot 
to  make  walking  pleasant.  The  charge 
for  a  char  to  Baveno  or  Pallanza  is,  or 
was,  15  fr.  [The  Val  d'Ossola  has 
sulfer(!d  nmch  of  late  years  from  inun- 
dations, the  last  and  greatest  being  that 
of  Oct.  1868,  when  the  Lago  Maggiore 
rose  18  ft.  above  its  ordinary  level.] 

At  Villa,  about  3^  m.  below  Domo, 
the  Ovesca,  issuing  from  the  Val  An- 
trona,  joins  the  main  stream,  and  the 
more  important  stream  of  the  Anza  is 
received  into  the  Tosa  a  few  miles  lower 
down ,  close  to  the  new  bridge  at  Mitsmie. 
Travellers  bound  from  Domo  to  Val 
Anzasca  (§  20,  Rte.  F)  find  a  road  to 
the  1.,  leading  to  Pie  di  iMulera,  some 
distance  before  reaching  the  opening 
nt  t'tie  valley.  From  the  road  near  the 
bridge  the  highest  peaks  of  JMonte 
Rosa  are  seen  in  clear  weather  above 
the  opening  of  Val  Anzasca.  About  a 
mile  beyond  the  bridge  of  Masone  is 

Voy<}(ina  (Inn:  Corona,  fair).  The 
Tosa  is  here  navigable  for  large  barges. 
The  valley  gradually  widens  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  lake.  At  Cuzzago  the 
road  to  Pallanza  (omnibus  daily  from 


Domo)  turns  to  the  1.,  keeping  to  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Tosa.  The  main  road  crosses 
to  the  rt.  bank  by  a  new  stone  bridge 
at  Migiandone,  and  about  2  m.  farther 
reaches  the  next  post-station  at 

Ornavasso  (Inn:  Croce  Bianca), 
where  extensive  quarries  have  supplied 
most  of  the  white  marble  used  in  con- 
structing the  cathedral  of  Milan.  About 
3i  m.  farther  is  Gru velluna  {]nn:  Eu- 
ropa),  where  the  high  road  crosses  the 
Str.nia,  which  here  bears  down  the 
drainage  of  the  Lake  of  Orta  (Rte.  C). 
N.  of  the  Tosa,  but  near  at  hand,  is 
the  Mont'  Orfano,  an  isolated  hill  of 
pink  granite,  while  the  slopes  of  the 
Motterone,  above  the  road,  are  formed 
of  white-gTiiined  granite  extensively 
quarried.  At  Fariulo  (Inn:  Leone 
d'Oro,  fair)  the  bay  of  Pallanza,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  comes  fully  into  view;  and 
a  little  farther  on  the  road  reaches 
one  of  the  most  frequented  haunts  of 
tourists. 

Baveno.  Passing  travellers  usually 
lodge  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  a  large 
house  by  the  road  side.  A  much  larger 
establishment  —  H.  Beaurivage  —  kept 
by  the  same  proprietor  (  ?),  stands  in  its 
own  grounds  by  the  lake,  and  is  fre- 
quented by  those  who  halt  for  some 
days.  It  is  very  well  kept,  first-rate  ia 
every  respect.  The  view  of  the  lake 
from  Baveno  is  fine,  though  not  superior  j 
to  that  from  other  points  on  its  shores.  I 
The  main  source  of  attraction  here  is  I 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Borromean 
Islands,  which  have  aetjuired  a  reputa- 
tion even  greater  than  their  deserts. 
They  may,  however,  be  equally  well 
visited  from  Stresa,  or  even  from  Pal- 
lanza (§  31).  The  islands  are  four 
in  number.  Of  these,  the  smallest 
— hold  di  S.  Giovanni — is  unimportant, 
and  the  hola  dei  Fescatori,  nearest  to 
Baveno,  though  picturesque  from  a 
distance,  does  not  gain  by  a  nearer 
acquaintance.  The  Isola  Madre,  half- 
way between  Baveno  and  Pallanza,  is  a 
garden  partly  planted  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees  on  formal  terraces,  and  in 
part  laid  out  in  the  English  style.    It  is 
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interesting  from  the  variety  of  exotic 
plants  that  here  flourish  in  the  open  air, 
though  partially  protected  in  winter. 
The  agave  attains  a  great  size,  and 
many  Australian  and  Indian  trees  and 
shrubs  seem  to  grow  freely  in  sheltered 
spots.     Fee  to  the  gardener,  1  fr. 

The  chief  resort  of  strangers  is  the 
Isola  Bella.  The  palace  of  the  Bor- 
romeo  family,  commenced  on  a  scale  of 
regal  grandeur,  remains  incomplete. 
The  state  rooms  are  exhibited  to  stran- 
gers, but  there  is  not  much  worthy  of 
notici',  and  the  pictures  are,  almost 
■without  exception,  of  the  later  Lom- 
bard school.  The  collection  includes  .50 
landscapes  by  Tempesta,  who  here  found 
liospitality  and  a  secure  retreat  when 
pursued  by  the  ministers  of  the  law  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  greater 
part  of  the  island,  originally  bare  rock, 
was  about  2  centuries  ago  converted 
into  a  garden  formed  of  10  terraces, 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  successive 
stages  to  a  height  of  about  130  ft.  above 
the  lake.  At  an  enormous  expense  of 
labour  and  money,  soil  was  carried  from 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  arrange- 
ments contrived,  not  only  for  protecting 
many  of  the  plants  in  winter,  but  for 
applying  artificial  heat  through  subter- 
ranean passages.  The  result  has  been 
so  far  successful,  that  many  plants  and 
trees,  not  seen  elsewhere  so  far  north, 
here  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  effect  of 
the  rich  vegetation,  combined  with  the 
beautiful  views  of  the  lake  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  must  satisfy  all 
but  the  most  fastidious.  Critics  who 
complain  of  the  want  of  simplicity  and 
naturalness  may  fairly  be  answered  that 
the  island  looks  to  be  what  it  is — a  crea- 
tion of  art — and  that  on  no  other  terms 
would  it  be  possible,  in  such  a  position, 
to  obtain  the  object  in  view.  There  is 
a  good  inn  (Delfino)  on  the  island,  close 
to  the  palace.  It  is  convenient  for  those 
going  and  returning  by  steamer,  but  is 
too  small  for  the  number  of  visitors,  and 
often  full. 

The  charges  for  boats  at  Baveno  are 


exorbitant.  Going  to  Isola  Bella  and 
returning,  5  fr. ;  for  a  short  row,  or 
going  to  the  steamer,  2.50  fr.  ;  steam- 
boat passengers  to  or  from  the  Delfino 
Hotel  pass  free  of  charge. 

About  2  m.  S.  of  Baveno  is  Stresa 
(Inns  :  H.  des  lies  Borromees,  a  large 
new  house,  very  well  kept ;  Albergo 
Reale,  of  modest  exterior,  said  to  be 
comfortable  and  reasonable).  For  the 
excursion  to  the  iNIonte  Motterone  see 
next  Rte.  The  next  village  is  Belgira/e 
(Inn  :  Alb.  del  Porto  Franco).  From 
this  place  to  Arona  the  shore  of  the 
lake  is  thickly  studded  with  villas. 
Near  the  next  village  Lesa,  was  that  of 
the  poet  Manzoni.  Farther  on  is  Meiiia, 
and  3  m.  beyond  it 

Arova  (Inns:  Italia,  best;  Alb.- 
Reale  ;  both  good,  but  not  cheap),  a 
thriving  town,  the  present  terminus  of 
the  rly.  to  Novara,  and  the  chiff  port 
for  the  lake  steamers.  These  ply  each 
way  three  times  daily  in  summer,  and 
most  travellers  arriving  from  Domo 
d'Ossola  at  Baveno,  Stresa.  or  Pallanza, 
prefer  to  continue  their  route  by  steamer. 
In  approaching  the  town  the  traveller 
has  passed  below  the  colossal  statue  of 
San  Carlo  Borromeo,  standing  on  a  flat- 
topped  hill,  which  forms  a  natural  ter- 
race parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 

1  hr.'s  walk  from  Arona.  The  pedestal 
is  46  ft.  high,  and  the  statue  66  ft. ;  in 
all,  112  ft.  Some  zealous  sight-seers 
climb  up  into  the  head  of  the  statue, 
partly  by  ladders  and  partly  inside  the 
figure,  and,  after  sitting  down  in  the 
inside  of  the  nose,  scramble  down 
again. 

From  Arona  3  trains  go  daily  to 
Alessandria,  and  alter  a  short  delay 
passengers  may  proceed  thence  to 
Genoa.  Passengers  proceeding  to  Turin 
or  Milan  are  liable  to  delay  at  Navara. 
The  shortest  way  to  Milan  is  to  go  by 
steamer  to  Sesto  Calende.  The  journey 
by  railway  thence  to  Milan  takes  only 

2  hrs.  and  5  mtn. 

The  Lago  Maggiore  is  described  in 
§32. 
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Route  B. 

DOMO  d'OSSOLA  to  BRIEG,  BY  TUE  VAL 
CHERASCA. 

A  jrlanoe  at  the  map  shows  that,  irre- 
spective of  the  windings  of  the  road- 
way, the  Simplon  road  makes  a  great 
detour  round  the  W.  and  S.  sides  of  the 
Monte  Leone,  whereas  the  direct  course 
from  Brieg  to  Domo  would  lie  hy  the 
NE.  side  of  that  peak,  and  along  the 
Val  Cherasca,  which  joins  the  Val  di 
Vedro  below  Isella. 

No  less  than  three  passes  lead  from 
the  head  of  the  Val  Cherasca  to  the 
road  of  the  Simplon,  offering  an  agree- 
able variety  to  the  mountaineer.  Those 
approaching  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Val  di  Vedro  (see  last  Rte.)  may  follow 
a  mule-track  that  mounts  through  Val 
Cherasca  from  Varzo  (a  village  inn) ; 
but  it  is  better  to  start  from  the  good 
inn  at  Isella.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
descend  thence  to  tiie  opening  of  the 
Val  Cherasca.  A  path  mounts  rather 
steeply  from  Isella  to  Trasquera,  a  vil- 
lage overlooking  the  junction  of  the 
two  valleys.  Here  lives  a  well-known 
chamois-hunter,  named  Franz,  an  ex- 
cellent cragsman,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  therathtr  difficult  passes 
at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The  Val 
Cherasca,  also  called  Val  di  Nembro, 
lies  between  a  ridge  diverging  from 
the  Monte  Leone  and  a  rugged  range 
whose  highest  summit  is  the  Monte 
Cislella  (9,439')- 

A  short  way  above  Trasquera  the 
path  enters  the  valley,  at  a  consider- 
able heiglit  above  the  stream,  and  after 
passing  some  houses  is  carried  nearly 
at  a  level  above  the  rt.  bank  for  fully 
2  hrs.,  through  very  fine  scenery.  On 
reaching  a  group  of  chalets  called 
Campo,  a  path  mounting  to  the  1.  leads 
to  the  Val  Vedro  across  the  intervening 
range,  while  the  true  track  ascends  by 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  main  stream,  till,  in 
•i\  hrs.  from  Trasquera,  or  4i  from 
Isella,  it  attains  the  pastures  at  the 
head  of  the  valley,  named  Diveglia  or 


Divei,  with  several  groups  of  chalets. 
These  are  very  finely  situated  in  a 
broad  basin  fringed  by  larch  forests, 
and  enclosed  by  a  semicircular  range  of 
high  peaks,  extending  from  the  Monte 
Leone  to  the  Pizzo  di  Boccareccio. 
These  all  exceed  10,000  ft.  in  height, 
and  none  of  the  four  passes  leading  to 
the  Valais  falls  much  below  9,000  ft. 
That  lying  farthest  to  the  rt.,  called 
Passo  di  Boccareccio,  is  noticed  in  §  29. 
This  is  followed  by  the  bold  peak  of 
the  Bortelhortu  or  Punta  di  Bebbio 
(10,482'),  and  further  to  the  1.  is  the 
Passo  di  JRebbio,  or  Orebbio  (about 
9,000'  ?),  leading  to  Berisal  on  the 
Simplon  road.  Another  pass,  called 
Passo  di  Aurona,  a  little  farther  S.,  is 
apparently  a  few  feet  lower  tban  the 
last,  and  leads  equally  to  Berisal.  The 
way  to  the  first-mentioned  pass  lies 
over  a  small  glacier,  and  it  appears  de- 
cidedly the  more  difficult  on  the  Italian 
side,  but  the  descent  towards  Berisal 
(which  is  reached  by  either  pass  in 
about  .5  hrs.  from  Diveglia)  is  far 
more  difficult  by  the  Passo  di  Aurona. 
More  interesting  than  either  of  the 
above  is  the  p.tss  from  Diveglia  to  the 
Hospice  of  the  Simplon.  This  lies 
immediately  on  the  N.  side  of  the  3 
Monte  Leone,  ascending  by  the  Au- 
rona Glacier,  and  descending  on  the 
Swiss  side  by  the  KaltwasserGIetscher. 
The  former  glacier  is  much  the  more 
considerable  of  the  two.  At  first  sight 
it  appears  to  present  no  difficulty,  there 
being  a  clear  space  towards  the  middle 
of  the  ice-stream,  which,  save  near  the 
top,  is  quite  free  from  crevasses.  But 
the  experienced  mountaineer  will  not 
fail  to  notice  several  considerable  piles 
of  ice-debris  lying  on  the  steep  southern 
bank,  with  large  scattered  blocks  that 
extend  more  than  half-way  across  the 
glacier.  These  are  the  remains  of  ava- 
lanches that  constantly  fall  during  the 
summer  from  the  upper  shelf  of  the 
Monte  Leone.  They  are  —  perhaps 
with  reason — considered  so  dangerous 
that  Franz,  and  the  few  hunters  who 
sometimes  pass  this  way,  prefer  to 
avoid  the  glacier,  and  pass  along  the 
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Steep  face  of  the  rocks  that  enclose  it 
on  the  N.  side.  This  requires  some 
steadiness  of  head,  and  the  footing  is 
in  some  places  rather  insecure.  The 
course  followed  by  the  writer  was  to 
return  from  the  rocks  to  the  Aurona 
Glacier  near  its  head,  where  it  flows 
from  the  same  snow-field  that  on  the 
opposite  side  feeds  the  Kaltwasser  Gla- 
cier. Some  of  the  giants  of  the  Pen- 
nine chain,  and  especially  the  Weiss- 
horn,  are  seen  to  rise  grandly  towards 
the  SW.,  as  the  traveller  reaches  the 
summit  (9,351'),  lying  between  the 
VVasenhorn  (10,728'j  and  the  Monte 
Leone. 

The  descent  from  the  upper  level  of 
the  Kaltwasser  Glacier  is  easily  effected 
by  the  moraine  on  the  rt.  hank.  Having 
reached  the  point  wliere  the  glacier  falls 
rapidly  towards  the  road  of  the  Simplon, 
the  traveller  may  descend  by  the  rocks 
on  the  rt.  side  of  an  ice-fall,  but  the 
shortest  way  to  the  Hospice  lies  across 
the  glacier.  About  the  centre  there  is 
a  depression,  or  ice-valley,  down  which 
it  is  easy  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  gla- 
cier somewhat  on  the  1.  side.  Descend- 
ing, and  bearing  to  the  1.,  the  traveller 
reaches  the  Hospice  in  less  than  5  hrs. 
from  Diveglia. 

The  hunters  of  Val  Cherasca  call 
the  pass  connecting  the  Aurona  and 
Kaltwasser  Glaciers  by  the  name  Terra 
Rossa.  from  the  colour  of  the  crumbling 
rocks,  by  which  they  are  used  to  pass. 
As  it  seems,  however,  to  have  no  well- 
recognised  name,  there  seems  to  be  no 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  name 
Kaltwasser  Juch,  projjosed  by  Mr  Ja- 
comb,  in  the  4th  number  of  the 'Alpine 
Journal.' 

Among  several  rare  plants  on  the 
slopes  about  the  Aurona  Glacier,  the 
botanist  will  observe  Campanula  cenisia, 
and  Saxifraga  biflora  on  the  moraine, 
and  Saussurea  discolor,  on  the  rocks 
higher  up. 

The  ascent  of  the  Monte  Leone  is  an 
expedition  of  great  interest,  too  rarely 
undertaken,  considering  its  slight  dif- 
ficulty and  the  admirable  position  for 
a    panoramic   view.     The   summit   is 
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a  long  ridge,  whose  highest  point 
(11,696')  is  at  the  ENE.  end,  overlook- 
ing the  Aurona  Glacier,  while  the 
WSW.  end,  commonly  regarded  as 
the  highest  peak  by  those  who  see  it 
from  the  Simplon  road,  attains  but 
10,761  ft.  The  ridge  may  be  reached 
from  the  upper  plateau  of  the  Kalt- 
wasser Glacier,  but  more  easily  from 
the  S.  side,  by  the  Alpien  Glacier  and 
the  arete  descending  from  the  summit, 
which  forms  its  E.  boundary.  The 
best  way  is  apparently  by  a  col  or  de- 
pression in  the  ridge  NE.  of  the  village 
of  Simpeln ;  but  the  Alpien  Glacier 
is  also  accessible  from  the  chalets  of 
Alpien,  lying  on  a  shelf  of  the  moun- 
tain 2,000  ft.  above  the  gorge  of  Gondo, 
and  reached  by  a  rough  path  which 
joins  the  high  road  about  1  ra.  below 
the  bridge  of  Algaby  (Rte.  A). 

Zum  Kremi,  and  Jordan,  of  Simpeln, 
are  recommended  as  guides.  In  the 
second  part  of  '  Berg-  und  Gletscher- 
Fahrten '  there  is  an  account  of  the 
ascent  by  M.  Weilenmann,  effected 
without  a  guide,  but  not  without  con- 
siderable danger  in  crossing  the  cre- 
vasses on  the  ice-slope  above  the  Kalt- 
wasser Gletscher. 


Route  C. 

domo  d'ossol.i  to  aro.va,  by  ohta. 

The  Lake  of  Orta,  described  in  §  20, 
Rte.  K,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
road  of  the  Simplon.  and  may  conve- 
niently be  taken  in  the  way  to  Arona, 
either  by  the  carriage-traveller  or  the 
pedestrian.  From  Gravellona  (Rte.  A), 
nearly  20  m.  from  Domo,  a  good  road 
runs  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Strona  to 
Omeyna  (§  20,  Rte.  M),  a  distance  of  4 
m.  Thence  to  Orta  is  an  agreea>)le 
drive    along  the  lake  of  about  7  m., 
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or  a  rather  less  distance  by  boat ;  charge, 
with  one  rower,  '2  fr.  From  Orta  to 
Arona  it  was  formerly  necessary  to 
make  a  long  detour  by  Borgonianero, 
but  a  new  carriage-road  has  been 
completed,  hilly  but  commanding  fine 
views.  By  this  way  the  distance  from 
Gravcllona  to  Arona  is  not  more 
than  23  m. 

A  far  more  interesting  way,  enabling 
the  traveller  to  enjoy  the  finest  parts 
of  both  routes  to  Arona,  with  the 
addition  of  a  first-rate  view,  is  by  the 
Monte  Motlerone,  the  summit  of  the 
range  dividing  the  two  lakes.  It  may 
be  easily  reached  from  Orta,  Omegna, 
Baveno.  or  Stresa,  and  no  one  stopping 
at  any  of  those  places  should  omit  the 
ascent.  The  mountain  has  been  called 
the  Italian  Righi,  a  title  which  better 
belongs  to  the  Monte  Genero'3o(§  39). 
The  panorama  is,  indeed,  very  beautiful, 
and  not  unworthy  to  rank  near  to  its 
Swiss  rival ;  but  the  mountain  is  in  it- 
self far  less  interesting,  the  relief  of  the 
surface  is  less  varied,  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  the  Alpine  pastures  is  not 
seen  here,  and  a  great  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  occupied  by  meagr3  stunted 
heather,  wherein  grey  and  brown  tints 
predominate.  The  traveller  wishing  to 
enjoy  the  view,  and  to  visit  both  the 
lakes,  will  do  best  to  turn  aside  from  the 
Simplon  road  at  Gravellona  and  sleep 
at  Orta  (§  20,  Rte.  K).  Thence  the 
Motterone  is  easily  reached  in  3^  hrs., 
passing  the  hamlets  of  Masino  and  Che- 
gino.  Those  who  avail  themselves  of 
donkeys,  which  are  kept  for  the  ascent, 
may  allow  |  hr.  longer  time.  It  is 
advisable  to  start  very  early,  and  so 
increase  the  chance  of  a  clear  view  ; 
but  should  clouds  come  on,  and  there  be 
no  chance  of  perseverance  being  re- 
warded, on  reaching  a  sign-post  with  the 
inscription,  '  Alia  Cima  del  Motterone,' 
the  traveller  instead  of  following  the 
track  to  the  summit  may  keep  straight 
on  over  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
and  so  save  1^  hr.  in  his  morning's 
walk. 

In  one  respect  the  panorama  from  the 
summit  (4,817')  is  superior  to  that  from 


the  Righi,  as  the  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa 
and  the  Saas  Grat  are  here  nearer  at 
hand,  and  better  seen  than  the  Bernese 
Oberland  range  is  from  the  Swiss 
mountain.  These  mighty  summits  are 
followed  by  the  Weissmies  and  the 
Monte  Leone,  succeeded  by  a  crowd  of 
lower  summits  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
Canton  of  Tessin.  Between  NE.  and  E. 
the  more  distant  range  of  the  Bernina 
shows  its  snowy  peaks,  and  still  farther 
otf  a  glacier-clad  mass  is  distinguished 
which  is  often  pointed  out  as  the  Orteler 
Spitze,  and  sometimes  as  the  Oetzthaler 
Alps.  This  is  the  range  of  the  Ada- 
mello,  between  the  Val  Camonica  and 
the  Val  Rendena  (§  41),  about  100 
m.  distant  from  the  observer.  The 
vast  plain  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont 
is  in  clear  weather  bounded  by  the 
Apennine,  and  towards  the  W.  by 
the  Cottian  Alps,  crowned  by  the 
peak  of  Monte  Viso.  The  charac- 
teristic beauty  of  the  view  depends, 
however,  on  the  two  lakes  which, 
between  them,  all  but  surround  the 
mountain,  and  one  advantage  of  making 
the  ascent  from  Orta  is  in  the  additional 
chann  of  this  first  view  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  which  remains  in  sight 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  descent. 
The  lakes  of  Varese,  Comabbio,  Bian- 
drone,  and  Monate,  though  not  promi- 
nent, are  interesting  objects  in  the  pano- 
rama. The  descent  to  Baveno  is 
shorter  and  steeper  than  that  to  Stresa, 
but  either  may  be  easily  reached  in 
2  hrs.  In  fine  weather  a  person  well 
used  to  mountain  walking  will  not  ab- 
solutely re(]uire  a  guide,  but  when  the 
clouds  lie  low  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  over  the 
undulating  ridges  of  the  mountain. 
Charge  for  a  guide,  5  fr.,  going  and 
returning  the  same  way. 
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Route  D. 

simpeln  to   saas  ascent   of  the 

fletschiiorx. 

The  lofty  chain  lying  between  the 
valley  of  Saas  and  the  road  of  the 
himplon  is  far  from  being  completely 
explored,  though  better  known  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  successful  ex- 
peditions referred  to  in  this  and  the 
following  Rtes. 

The  highest  summit  in  the  range  is 
the  Weissmies  ( 1  ■3,225'),  immediately  E. 
of  Saas.  N  of  the  Weissmies.  and  but 
a  few  feet  lower,  is  the  F/etsclihom, 
which  when  seen  from  the  Bernese  Alps, 
or  the  Italian  valleys,  shows  as  a  single 
peak,  but  in  fact  includes  two  summits 
separated  by  a  deep  and  impassable  in- 
terval of  rock  and  glacier.  The  higher 
of  these,  properly  called  Laqiiiuliorn 
(13,170'),  was  first  ascended  in  1856 
by  Mr.  Ames  and  three  English  com- 
panions, with  Ilerr  Imseng,  late  cure  of 
Saas,  and  four  guides.  An  account  of 
the  expedition  is  given  in  the  first  series 
of  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  The 
other  peak,  standing  a  little  NE.  of 
the  last,  is  the  Ro.ssbodenliom  (13,084'). 
This  is  the  peak  seen  from  the  Siraplon 
road,  and  called  Fletschhorn  at  the 
village  of  Simpeln.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  attained  several  years  ago  by  a 
Swiss  traveller. 

The  ascent  of  the  Laquinhorn,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Ames,  appears  to  be 
free  from  serious  difficulty.  A  broken 
ridge  of  rock  descending  from  the 
summit  towards  the  valley  of  Saas 
divides  two  small  glaciers  which  unite 
at  its  base  some  way  above  the  Trift 
Alp.  Crossing  the  glacier  to  the  foot 
of  the  ridge  the  summit  is  reached 
by  steady  climbing  for  about  3i  hrs. 
The  view  is,  of  course,  very  grand,  but, 
perhaps,  not  (|uite  equal  to  that  from 
the  Weissmies  t^Rte.  E). 

Up  to  the  summer  of  1863  little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  the  passes  be- 
tween the  Simplon  Pass  and  the  valley 
of  Saas,  though  the  intervening  range 


has  occasionally  been  traversed  by 
native  mountaineers.  In  1863  three 
passes,  and  in  18G4  a  fourth  ))ass,  were 
effected  by  Engli-h  travellers,  who 
have  favoured  the  Editor  with  notes. 

1.  By  the  Gamser  Joch.  This  is  bjr 
far  the  easiest  of  the  passes  here  de- 
scribed. A  notice  of  it  is  given  in  the 
'  Alpine  Journal,'  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Moore, 
who  crossed  it  with  Melchior  Anderegg, 
and  Joseph  Dorsaz  of  Simpeln.  Follow- 
ing the  high  road  from  the  village  till 
near  the  Old  Hospice,  they  turned  to 
the  1.  at  the  Nieder  Alp,  and  mounted 
by  a  faint  track  which  leads  to  the  Rau 
Glacier.  Then  followed  a  steep  ascent, 
ending  in  a  precipitous  gully,  which 
ultimately  landed  them  on  a  desolate 
plain.  In  less  than  3j  hrs.  they  reached 
the  ridge  overlooking  the  Nanzerthal, 
the  head  of  which  was  concealed  by  a 
projecting  rock.  On  gaining  a  view  of 
the  Gamser  Glacier,  three  cols  are  seen. 
One,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glacier, 
lies  N.  of  the  Simmelihorn  ;  the  second 
is  SE.  of  that  peak  ;  while  the  third  is 
farther  to  the  1.,  above  the  ice-fall  of  the 
Gamser  Glacier.  The  second  of  these 
is  the  direct  way  to  Saas.  Crossing 
the  glacier  diagonally,  they  reached,  in 
1|  hr.  from  the  opposite  ridge,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Gaviser  Jvck  (about  9,300'). 
In  1840  the  veteran  G.  Studer  reached, 
in  1  hr.  from  this  pass,  also  called 
Mattwaldgrat,  the  top  of  the  Simmeli- 
horn or  Mattwaldhorn.  His  panorama 
from  hence  has  been  engraved.  A  steep 
but  not  difficult  descent  over  rocks  took 
them  down  into  a  glen,  the  head  of 
which  is  closed  by  the  Mattwald  Gla- 
cier ;  then,  following  a  stream,  they 
reached  in  I  hr.  a  chalet,  whence  there 
is  a  tolerably  good  path  leading  to  Saas 
along  the  slopes  above  the  E.  side  of  the 
valley.  Excluding  halts,  Ti  hrs.  suffice 
for  the  expedition. 

2.  Bi/  the  ThdJi  Joch.  This  pass 
was  first  accomplished  by  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  King,  with  Joseph  Dorsaz,  of 
Simpeln,  as  guide,  and  J.  Zenklusen  as 
porter.  In  the  notice  of  the  pass  sent 
to  the  '  Alpine  Guide,'  the  name  Col 
du  Weissmies  was   adopted,   but   Mr, 
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King  has  since  Arith  justice  preferred 
the  name  Thali  Joch^more  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  the  German  population  at 
either  side  of  the  pass. 

Leaving  the  high-road  about  1  m. 
below  the  village  of  Simpeln,  the  party 
followed  the  path  above  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Laquin  torrent  to  the  first  chalets, 
reached  in  1  hr.  from  the  village.  The 
torrent  was  here  crossed,  and  a  steep 
ascent  up  the  opposite  hill-side  led  in 
I  hr.  more  to  the  last  chalets.  The  as- 
cent was  continued  in  the  same  direction 
till  the  Tlidlihorn,  and  an  adjoining 
dome  of  snow  conspicuous  from  Al- 
gaby,  came  into  sight.  After  bearing 
somewhat  to  the  rt.  along  the  rocky 
ridge  between  the  Laquin  and  Thali 
Glaciers,  until  the  rocks  disappeared 
under  the  neve,  they  kept  a  straight 
course  across  the  glacier  to  the  snow 
dome.  Without  any  serious  obstacle, 
and  enjoying  extremely  grand  views  of 
the  neighbouring  peaks,  they  reached 
the  summit  of  this  dome,  which  over- 
looks the  low  country  to  the  S.,  with 
a  gi'eat  part  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
This  was  attained  in  less  than  5  hrs. 
from  Simpeln.  A  short  descent  over 
snow  leads  to  the  Thali  Jock,  which  is 
the  pass  between  the  above-mentioned 
snow  dome  and  the  Thiilihorn.  The 
way  then  lies  over  rocks  down  to  a 
small  glacier  close  under  the  latter 
peak.  This  was  crossed  to  its  SW. 
corner,  and  the  party  then  descended 
nearly  S.  to  meet  the  Zwischbergen 
Glacier,  near  the  point  where  it  is  met 
by  the  Gemeinde  Alp  Glacier,  Ij  hr. 
below  the  Zwischbergen  Pass.  3  hrs. 
■were  consumed  in  this  part  of  the  de- 
scent in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  force  the 
■way  round  some  rocks  at  a  higher  level. 
Mr.  King  considers  that  half  that  time 
ought  to  suffice,  and  he  allows  10^  hrs. 
for  this  very  fine  expedition,  which 
apparently  presents  no  serious  obstacle 
to  practised  mountaineers. 

'6.  By  the  Liupiin  Joch.  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  with  various  suc- 
cess to  effect  a  passage  over  the  highest 
and  steepest  part  of  the  Flctschhorn 
range  have  led  to  some  slight  confusion 


in  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  new 
passes  recently  discovered.  The  writer 
would  willingly  defer  to  the  authority  of 
the  Editor  of  the  'Alpine  Journal,'  him- 
self one  of  the  explorers  of  this  range, 
if  there  were  not  strong  reasons  against 
the  adoption  of  the  name  proposed  for 
the  last-described  pass. 

Although  the  range  connecting  the 
Weissmies  with  the  Laquinhorn  presents 
a  formidable  appearance  at  a  distance,  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  pass  effected  by 
Messrs.  Heathcote  and  Robertson  offers 
very  serious  difficulties.  Mounting  from 
Saas  by  the  Trift  Alp,  they  followed  a 
ridge  of  rock  that-  divides  the  two 
branches  of  the  Trift  Glacier.  From  the 
upper  end  of  this  ridge  the  pass,  which 
has  been  called  Laquin  Joch,  is  seen  as 
a  gap  at  the  lowest  point  in  a  jagged 
range  of  rocks  rising  out  of  the  snow. 
They  crossed  just  to  the  1.  of  this,  and 
throughout  the  descent  kept  well  to  the 
1.,  over  steep  but  not  very  difficult  rocks, 
till  they  finally  reached  an  ancient  mo- 
raine on  the  rt.  of  the  Laquin  Glacier. 
This  was  crossed,  and  they  followed  the 
Laquinthal  to  its  opening,  little  more 
than  1  m.  from  the  village  of  Simpeln. 
Time  about  10^  hrs.'  walking.  Height 
of  the  pass  about  12,000  ft.  (?). 

4  By  the  Fletsch  Joch.  This  very 
difficult  and  even  dangerous  pass  was 
accomplished  in  18G3  by  Messrs.  F. 
W.  Jacomb  and  G.  Chater.  Having 
slept  at  the  Ober  Staffel  chalet,  in  the 
Laquinthal,  they  crossed  the  torrent  to 
its  1.  bank,  ascended  the  steep  slopes  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  and  after  cross- 
ing a  ridge  and  a  huge  moraine,  reached 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Laquin  Glacier  in 
3  hrs.  from  the  chalet.  Here  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  pass  commenced.  The 
upper  part  of  the  glacier  is  a  seemingly 
impracticable  ice-fall,  and  is  besides 
swept  by  falling  blocks  from  the  pre- 
cipices above  the  rt.  bank.  After 
mounting  for  1  hr.  along  the  glacier, 
the  party  took  to  the  cliffs  on  the  1. 
bank.  The  remainder  of  the  way  was 
alternately  up  very  steep  rocks  and 
couloirs  of  ice,  not  seldom  swept  by 
discharges  of  stones,  and  this  part   of 
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the  a'^cent  required  7  hrs.  of  perilous 
climbiiiff.  The  pass  lies  between  the 
Laquiiihorn  and  the  Rossbodenhorn,  the 
two  highest  peaks  of  the  Fletschhorn, 
and  was  found  to  be  12,103  ft.  in 
height.  The  descent  to  Saas  may  be 
effected  in  4  hrs.  without  any  difficulties, 
excepting  those  of  an  onlinary  kind 
arising  from  concealed  creva-ses.  It  is 
evident  that  this  pass  is  too  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  be  (itted  for  general 
adoption. 


Route  E. 

saas    to    isella,   by    the    zwisch- 

bergen     pass  ascent     of     the 

weiss3iies. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Weissmies, 
and  between  that  mountain  and  the 
rugged  range  of  the  Portien  Grat,  is  a 
depression  in  the  main  chain,  giving  a 
passage  from  Saas  into  Piedmont 
through  the  narrow  valley  of  Zwisch- 
bergen,  which  joins  the  Val  Vedro  just 
above  the  village  of  Gondo.  Though 
high  and  rather  long,  requiring  12  hrs. 
from  Saas  to  Isella,  this  pass  is  free 
from  difficulty,  so  that  for  a  practised 
mountaineer,  and  in  line  weather,  a 
guide  is  not  indispensable.  As  men- 
tioned in  §  20,  Rte.  N,  the  Lelnnhach 
torrent  joins  the  Visp  at  Ahuigell,  less 
than  1  hr.  above  Saas.  Following  the 
stream,  the  pass  is  clearly  seen  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  ascent, 
which  lies  over  grassy  slopes.  Towards 
the  top  are  considerable  patches  of 
snow,  and  in  5  hrs.  from  Saas  the 
traveller  reaches  the  summit  of  the 
Zwischbergen  Fuss  (10,742').  'The 
view  is  superb,  that  to  the  N.  alone 
being  concealed  by  the  intervening 
mass  of  the  Weissmies.  It  comprises 
the  most  perfect  view  that  I  have  seen 


of  the  chain  of  the  Saas  Grat,  extending 
to  IMonte  Rosa,  a  large  section  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  endless  ranges  of 
mountains  eastward,  far  away  into  the 
Tyrol.'— [A.  M.]  'The  ridge  of  the 
pass  is  very  sharp,  and  falls  steeply  on 
the  NE.  side  to  a  glacier.  This  is 
easily  reached,  however,  by  some  snow- 
slopes  on  its  N.  bank.  Following 
this,  until  it  is  possible  to  take  to  the 
moraine  near  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  on 
gaining  the  highest  pastures  a  track 
■will  be  found.' — [L.  S.J  The  descent 
through  the  Zwischbergen  valley  is 
long,  but  it  lies  through  fine  scenery. 
At  the  hamlet  of  Zwischbergen  gold 
was  formerly  obtained,  by  washing  the 
sand  and  gravel  brought  down  by  the 
torrent,  and  it  is  said  that  particles  are 
often  seen,  though  the  quantity  is 
trifling.  In  7  hrs.'  steady  -walking 
from  the  pass  the  traveller  may  reach 
Isella  (Rte.  A). 

The  first  ascent  of  the  Weissmies 
was  made  by  the  veteran  mountaineer, 
Herr  G.  Studer.  The  summit  was  again 
reached  in  1859  by  the  Rev.  Leslie 
Stephen  and  Mr.  Hinchliff.  It  appears 
for  its  height  (13,225')  to  be  easy  of 
access,  and  admirably  situated  for  a 
panoramic  view. 

'  The  ascent  begins  directly  behind 
Saas,  and  leads  over  grass  up  to  near 
a  point  marked  Trifthorn  by  Studer. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  ridge 
and  keep  along  the  rocks  on  the  cliffs 
facing  the  S.  They  are  remarkably 
sound  and  firm  rocks.  The  ridge  is 
again  struck  at  the  point  where  it 
becomes  capped  with  snow,  and  along 
this  snowy  ridge  it  is  easy  to  reach  the 
summit.  A  good  many  steps  might 
occasionally  have  to  be  cut.  "The 
ascent  requires  about  8  hrs.,  and  the 
descent,  being  shortened  by  glissades, 
4  hrs.  — [L.  S.] 
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Route  F. 

SIMPELN    TO    DOMO    d'oSSOLA,    BY     THE 
VAL  BUGNANCO. 

The  traveller  who  has  already  de- 
scended from  Simpeln  to  Dome  d'Os- 
sola  (Rte.  A),  through  the  gorge  of 
Gondo,  may  take  an  unfrequented  but 
not  uninteresting  way  through  the  Vul 
Bugnanco,  not  longer  in  point  of  dis- 
tance, but  more  laborious  than  the  high 
road.  About  9^  hrs.'  moderate  walk- 
ing are  required  for  this  route. 

Avoiding  the  short-cut  which  leads 
from  Simpeln  to  Algaby  (Rte.  A),  the 
high  r.)ad  is  followed  for  about  a  mile, 
till  a  point  is  reached  that  overlooks  a 
wooden  bridge  over  the  torrent  from 
the  Laquin  Glacier.  Descending  di- 
rectly, the  pedestrian  crosses  this  bridge, 
and  immediately  begins  the  rather  steep 
ascent  that  leads  to  the  Forcola,  or 
Furggen  Pass  (5,883').  In  the  early 
morning  he  enjoys  the  pleasant  shade 
of  larch  trees,  till  close  to  the  cross 
which  marks  the  summit.  The  views 
of  the  Weissmies  and  Fletschhorn,  and 
the  seemingly  impassable  range  of  rock 
connecting  the  two  summits,  are  very 
fine. 

On  the  SE.  side  the  descent  lies  by 
the  1.  side  of  the  stream  leading  fiom 
the  Forcola  down  to  the  Zwischbergen 
Thai,  but  towards  the  bottom  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cross  to  the  rt.  bank,  passing 
near  some  chalets,  in  order  to  reach 
tlie  bridge  across  the  torrent  that  drains 
that  wild  valley.  This  is  reached  in 
about  2|  hrs.  from  Simpeln.  A  track 
now  mounts  the  steep  slope,  bearing 
to  the  1.,  till,  in  about  f  hr.,  it  ap- 
proaches the  stream  descending  from  a 
lateral  glen  called  Posetta.  The  head 
of  this  glen,  not  seen  from  below,  lies 
towards  the  SW.,  and  a  faintly  m;irked 
trjck,  keeping  to  the  1.  bank  of  the 
stream,  leads  to  a  pass  by  which  the 
traveller  may  reach  Pizauro,  at  the 
head  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Val 
Bugnanco.  A  course,  shorter  by  at 
least  1  br.,  lies  nearly  due  E.  over  the 


Passo  di  Muscera  (6,955').  Crossing 
the  stream,  and  passing  a  chalet  where 
fresh  milk  and  butter  may  be  obtained, 
a  mule-track  mounts  by  easy  zigzags 
to  the  pass,  which  is  marked  by  a 
cross,  here  indicating  the  frontier  of 
Italy,  as  the  Zwischbergen  Thai  be- 
longs to  Switzerland.  Though  the 
height  is  more  than  1,000  ft.  greater 
than  that  of  the  Forcola,  some  stunted 
larches  are  seen  close  to  the  top,  along 
with  Campanula  excixa,  Senecio  uni- 
Jlorus,  and  other  high  alpine  plants. 
Mounting  for  10  min.  W.  of  the  pass, 
the  traveller  may  gain  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  neighbouring  snowv  aljis 
from  the  Portien  Grat  to  the  Monte 
Leone.  The  Passo  di  Muscera  leads 
into  the  N.  branch  of  the  Val  Bug- 
nanco, which  is  separated  from  the  Val 
Vedro  by  a  ridge  of  high  and  steep 
summits.  The  descent  is  at  first  very 
gentle,  but  after  about  I  hr.,  at  a  small 
group  of  chalets,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
scend steeply  and  cross  to  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  torrent,  then  following  a  rough 
path  that  ascends  somewhat  till  it  at- 
tains a  small  chapel  standing  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountain.  A  few 
paces  from  the  chapel  the  traveller 
gains  a  first  view  of  the  main  valley, 
lying  about  3,000  ft.  below  him.  The 
chief  village,  called  Bugnanco  di  Den- 
tro,  is  perched  on  a  steep  slope  on  the 
rt.  side  of  the  ravine  below  him,  but 
if  bound  for  Domo  he  should  keep  to 
the  ].  slope,  and  after  a  long  descent 
by  a  very  rough  and  fatiguing  path  he 
will  gain  a  bridge  over  the  main  tor- 
rent. The  way  to  Domo  lies  along  the 
rt.  bank,  amid  fine  scenery,  and  in 
2  hrs.  more,  after  some  intermediate 
ascents  and  descents,  he  will  reach  his 
destination. 

The  Swiss  Federal  map  indicates  a 
pass,  7,851  ft.  in  heiglit,  leading  from  the 
chalets  of  Pontimia,  near  the  head  of 
the  Zwischbergen  Thai  to  I'izanco  in 
Val  Bugnanco.  The  ascent  is  but 
slight,  and  by  that  way  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  an  active  mountaineer  to  reach 
Domo  d'Ossola  from  Saas  in  a  long 
day's  walk. 
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RODTE  G. 

SAA8    TO    DOMO    d'osSOLA,  BY    THE    VAL 
ANTKONA. 

The  Val  Antrona  is  a  long  and 
beautiful  valluy  which  joins  the  Val 
rl'OssoIa  rather  more  than  1  hr.  below 
Donio.  It  is  very  sinuous,  especially 
at  the  upper  end,  where  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  unite  at  the  village 
of  Antrona  Piano.  At  least  three 
passes  lead  from  the  Saas  Thai  into 
the  Val  Antrona.  Further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  first-named  is  de- 
sired. 

1.  The  northernmost  of  these  passes, 
which  may  he  called  Almaycll  Jocit,  as 
it  passes  near  the  Almayellhorn,  is 
reached  through  the  glen  of  the  Lehm- 
bach  by  the  path  from  Almagell 
noticed  in  Rte.  D.  It  crosses  the  main 
chain  to  the  S.  of  the  Portien  Grat,  at 
the  head  of  the  Ruthhlatt  Glacier.  On 
the  E.  side  it  leads  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  N.  branch  of  the  Val  Antrona, 
which  describes  a  long  curve  of  horse- 
shoe form  before  joining  the  S.  branch 
of  the  same  valley  at  the  village  of 
Antrona  Piano.  From  Chegf/io,  which 
is  apparently  about  2  m.  N.  of  the 
last-named  village,  a  track  leads  to  the 
Val  Bugnanco  (last  Rte.)  over  the 
ridge  W.  of  the  Monte  Cardo,  and 
probably  affords  the  most  direct  way 
to  Dorao  d'Ossola. 

2.  The  most  frequented  way  from 
Saas  to  the  Val  Antrona  is  by  the 
Furgge  Thai,  which  joins  the  Saas 
Thai  at  Z'meigern,  about  h  hr.  above 
Almagell.  Remains  of  a  paved  track 
show  that  at  one  time  the  Saas  Pass 
(9,3-31'),  or  Col  d'Antrona,  must  have 
been  a  frequented  route.  The  way 
lies  in  part  over  the  Furgge  Glacier, 
but  is  free  from  difficulty.  NE.  of  the 
col,  and  perliaps  1,000  ft.  higher,  there 
is  a  projecting  point  called  Latelhorn 
(10,.525';  Fed.  Map). 

'  This  commands  a  most  superb  view 
over  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps  from 
Monte   Rosa   to   the   Tyrol,  with    the 


subordinate  ranges  of  Piedmont,  Tessin, 
and  Lombardy.  This  point  is  new ; 
it  is  probably  not  above  10,000  ft.,  but 
easy  of  access.  Horses  can  go  within 
1^  hr.,  or  less,  of  the  top;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  ascent,  except  just 
the  horn  itself,  for  some  200  ft.,  is  easy. 
There  are  beds  of  snow,  but  no  ice  to 
cross.  By  a  tolerable  walker  the  ex- 
cursion from  Saas  and  back  may  be 
made  in  10  hrs.,  allowing  1  hr.  on  the 
top,  and  i  hr.  for  refreshment.' — [M.] 

The  descent  on  the  Piedmontese 
side  is  very  steep,  but  free  from  ice, 
till  the  scattered  chalets  of  the  Cingino 
Alp  are  reached.  The  lowest  of  these 
stand  at  the  junction  of  the  stream 
from  the  pass  with  the  main  branch  of 
the  Oresra  or  Oyasca  torrent.  About 
^  hr.  below  the  junction  a  path  turns 
off  to  the  rt.,  and  mounts,  first  nearly 
due  E  ,  and  then  S.,  to  the  Passo  di 
San  Martina  leading  to  Vanzone  in 
Val  Anzasca.  Descending  the  main 
valley  for  2  hrs.  more,  the  traveller 
reaches  the  beautiful  little  lake  of  An- 
trona, formed  by  a  great  bergfall  in 
the  17th  century.  About  2  m.  lower 
down  is  Antrona  Piano,  the  chief  vil- 
lage, about  10  hrs.  from  Saas.  Very 
tolerable  quarters  are  found  at  the 
house  of  the  Syndic,  who  receives 
strangers  kindly.  From  hence,  or 
from  Rovesca,  paths  lead  to  Ponte 
Grande  in  Val  Anzasca  by  the  Passo  di 
Lavazzera  (.5,863'),  passing  near  a 
gold  mine  which  is  still  worked.  A 
paved  path  descends  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  to  Villa  in  the 
Val  d'Ossola  (Rte.  A).  The  scenery 
is  very  beautiful,  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Val  Anzasca,  save 
that  the  grand  views  of  Monte  Rosa 
are  here  wanting. 

3.  A  glacier  pass,  called  Passo  An- 
tigine  (9,311'),  Hls  at  the  head  of  the 
short  wild  glen  of  the  Ofenthal,  which 
opens  ESE.  a  little  above  the  Matt- 
mark  See.  For  i  hr.  beyond  the  Distel 
Alp  a  broad  path  leads  up  to  tne  Ofen- 
thal. but  beyond  this  is  scarcely  traced. 
The  way  lies  by  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
torrent,  and  then  over  the  lower  part 
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of  the  Ofentbal  Glacier,  which  descends 
to  NW.  from  the  Spahnhorn.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  ascent  to  the 
pass,  which  cannot  be  missed  in  clear 
■weather,  and  is  reached  in  2^  hrs.  from 
the  Mattmark  Inn.  It  commands  an 
extensive  view  eastward.  The  descent 
commences  over  a  very  steep  snow- 
slope,   and   then  lies    down   a    rocky 


declivity  broken  at  places  into  pre- 
cipitous faces.  A  guide  is  here  almost 
requisite.  In  H  hr.  from  the  summit 
the  first  chalet  is  reached,  and  f  hr. 
farther  the  traveller  attains  those  of 
the  Cingino  Alp,  where  he  joins  the 
track  from  the  Saas  Pass,  already 
described.  For  the  above  particulars 
the  Editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Mills. 
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ABISSO.  Roccadcir  t;),l!)3"l,  4 
AilclVoiai'.  I'ic  il'  (l'>,H-7'?),  83 
AlbaroM,  Moiit  (12.iil4'),  145,  148 
AlbergiHu  ,;),9'.'(i' ),  3-< 
Allaleiiilioni  (l:i.'j;«'),  313,  359 
AlmagelUiorM,  S77 
Aipctte  ((j.OlO'),  100 
Alphiibel  (i:i,803'),  :il3 
Anibin,  Mont  d'  (ll,0it2'),  59 
Apparei,  Grand  ( 1  !,4'jr),  [179] 
Arcines,  Pic  des  (13,4  2  ).  .s3 
Arjrentera,  Uocca  dell',  3,  7 
Argertigre.  Aiguille  d'  (13,186'),  234 
Arolla,  Pigne  d'  (12  471'),  270,  2'<1 
Arve,  Aiguille  d'  (11,529'),  ti3,  69 
Arzinol,  Pic  d',  292 
Assaly,  Grand,  174 
Asinaro,  Monte,  351 
Aiigstbnnllioin  (9,7x5'),  308 
Avril,  Mont  (10,901').  271 
Aver,  Aii;uill(;  d',  192 
Azy,  Mont  d',  98 


BaL,  Cima  di  (9,:'51'),  19 
llalferin  (12.4ii2';,  310,  313,  301 
Kalnienhorn  (13.927').  318 
Birrhorn  (11,919').  3i.5 
Bassac,  Mont  dO.syO'?),  177,180 
Belledonnn  M.),7ao'),  |i  5 
Belleface,  Roc  de  («,140'),  172 
Belvedere  vH,645'l,  172 
Berard.  Grand  (9,997'),  12 
Berenger.  Aiguille  de,  212 
Bertiil,  Dents  de  (12.412'),  277,  290,  293 
Bessans,  Uja  (Il.78r),  145 
Besso,  Lo  (12,057'),  290 
Bianco,  Corno  (11,014'),  .3.3.5,  3)5 
Bianco,  Pizzo  (about  11,000'),  314  310 
Bi..nnassav,  Aiguilie  de  (13,32o'),20l,  213 
Bisanne.  140 

Blaitiere,  Aiguille  de  (12,097'),  200 
Blanc  de  Chcillon   Mont  (12,700'),  280 
Blanc,  Mont  (15,781'),  183,  219 
Hlanc,  Kocher  (9,010'),  75 
Blanc,  Trosse  (H.435').  210 
Blancbe,  Tcte  (12,.304'),  278 
Bceufs  Rouges,  Crete  des  (11.978'),  86 
Bonhonime,  Tete  du  (10,13b'),  141,  204 
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Bonnavaux.  Pent  de.  244 

Bonvoisin,  Pic  ( 11,503'),  88 

Bortelborn  ( 10,4S'^'),  370 

B.rterhorn  (9,745'),  304 

Bossons,  Bee  de  (10.308'),  302 

Bones,  J'rouma  des  (11.149'),  281 

Bougy,  Signal  de  (2,730'),  255 

Bourreau,  Chateau,  132 

Boussine,  Tour  de.  270 

Brame  Farine  i  3,983'),  102 

Breithorn  (13,08.5'),  314.  324 

Breona,  Couroinie  de  (10,382'),  289,  293 

Brevent  (8.330  \  201 

Brezon  (0,031'),  189 

Broglia,  Mont,  200 

Bruscliegghorn  (12,018'),  305,  307,  308 

By,  Tete  de,  275 


C' 


(  ARMKI.,  Mont  (9,057'),  210,  205 
Carrel,  Pic,  101 
Cassp,  Grand  (12.780'),  110,  129 
Castor  (13,K79'),333 
Catogne,  Mont  (8,401').  229 
Cerea  de.  I'ointe  de,  109 
Cervin,  Mont  (14.705').  325 
Cer>in,  Petit  Mont  (12,749').  324 
Chabenon,  Mom  (10,25h'),  40 
ChaMibeyron,  Aiguille  de  ( 11,15.5'),  10,  15 
Chamechaude  (6.847'),  109 
Chanrousse  (7.372'),  104 
Chardonnet  (12,373'),  145,  148 
Cbardonnet,  Aiguille  de  (12,543'),  234 
Charforon,  Ciina  di,  168.  100 
Charlanoz,  Aiguille  de,  201 
Cbarnioz,  Aiguille  de  (11,293'),  200 
Charnier.  Gland  (8,412'),  76 
Cbarvin,  Mimt  (',920'),  136 
Chat,  Dent  du,  98 

Chcillon,  Mont  Blanc  de  (12,700'),  286,  293 
Chenalettaz,  Mont,  262 
Chetif,  Mont,  208 

Chevriore,  Roche  (10,70.5'),  128,  131 
Chible  Grande  (9,033').  63 
Ciamarella  (12,081'),  145,  148 
Cistella,  Monte  (9,4:  9'),  370 
('ivrari,  Mont  (7,201'),  154 
Clapier,  Mont  (10,433'),  3 
Cocagna,  La,  158,  166 

C  C  2 
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COG 
Cogne,  Come  de,  or  Grivola,  158 
Colon,  Mont  fl  2,264') ,  290 
Clombier,  Munt  (4,733'),  97 
Colone,  239 

'omb''tta,  Pointe  de,  347 
Combin,  Grand  (14,104'),  271 
Combin  de  Corbassiere,  272,  273 
Curhassieri',  Becoa  de  (8,891').  269 
Cornier.  Grand  (!3,0.'2'),  293.  303 
Courtes,  Tour  des  (12,119'),  232 
Cramont  (9,059'\  209 
Credo  (5.328'),  18.5 
Croce  Kossa  (11,717'),  145 
Crollfs,  Dent  de  (6,778' 1,  100 
Cry,  Haut  de  (9.698').  363 
Cucumclle,  Grand  (8,868'),  89 
Cugulion  des  trois  Evenues,  mountain  of,  20 


DENT  Blanche  (14,518'),  293,  294 
Dable,  Roc  du  (about  8,2  0'),  118 
Diablons,  the  (11,836').  2.(6 
Dole,  La  (5,519'),  188 
Dolent,  Mont  (12.566').  231,  234 
Do  in,  the  (14,935'),  321,  360 
Dora  Bl:mche  (11,668'),  293 
Dorees,  Aiguilles,  [234] 
Dorerp,  Pointe  de.  163 
Dormillouse(10,.571').  93 
Dru,  Aiguille  du  (12,500'),  197 


EBIHORN,  the,  298 
Ecrins,  Pointe  des  (13,462'),  83,  84 
Elva,  Pelvodi  (10.056').  14 
E'nilius,  Moi:t  (11.677'),  162 
Knchastraye,  Mont  (9.747'),  1 
Encombres,  Roc  des  (9,252'),  132 
Encula   Crete  de  1',  84 
End,  Nord  (15,132')  318 
Enfer,  Roc  d'  (7,435').  251 
Epicoun,  Bee  d'  {ll,57i'),  281 

Epine,  Mont  de  1',  (about  4,000'),  110 
Etoile,  Montr,  136,  137 
Everhes,  Pic  des  Trois  (10,236'),  42 
Eynard,  Mont  St.,  1(J0 


F.^LLET,  Mont  (10,1.38').  266 
Faroma,  Mont  (10,062'),  279 
Favrp.  Mont  (10,712'),  279 
Fer,  Croix  de,  226.  ^39 
Feuillettp,  Croix  de,  119 
Flegeie.  Croix  de  (6,2i  0'),  201 
Fletschhorn  (i;f,176'),  373 
Fleury,  Mont,  139 
Follats,  Les,  272 
Fond,  Grand,  Aieuille  du,  141 
Fort.  Mont  (10.925'),  269 
Four,  I'oiiite  du,  141 
Foura,  Punta,  1.58 
Fi  ene.  Pic  du  (9.203'),  77 
Fretes,  Chaini-  des,  190 
Freles    Croix  de,  123 
FrioUmd.  Mont,  35 
Fys,  Rochers  des,  192,  239 


r^  ABELHORN,  Ober  (13..363'),  323 

VJ     ,  UnliT  (11,149').  318 

Galibipr.  Roche  du  Grand  (10,637'),  42 
Galoppaz,  Mont,  115 
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Garin.  Pointe  de  (10,985'),  164 

Gasenriedhorn  (14,219'),  360 

Geant,  Aiguille  du  (13,186'),  196,216 

Gebiidem  (7,671  ),  365 

Gelas,  Cima  dei  ( 10.433'),  3,  9,  10 

Gele,  Mont  (11,.539'),  271 

Gemstei'i.  345 

Glacier.  Aiguille  du  (12,011'),  205 

Glevzin  (9,275'),  76 

Gliere,  Aiguille  de  la  (about  8,800'),  201 

Goile.  Le  Grand  (10,630').  231 

Goleon,  .'Vignille  de  (11.2.50'J,  69 

Corner  G  at  (10.290'),  314 

Goute,  Domedu  (14,110'),  219 

Goate.  Aiguille  du  (12.707'),  219,  225 

Graffeneire  (14.164  ),  272 

Grauhaupt,  or  Granes  Haupt  (11,031'),  344 

Graminont  the  (7,176),  218 

Graiiipr.  Mont,  99,  100 

Grands  Montets.  Aiguille  des,  203 

Grave,  Pic  du  Mas  de  la  (9.918';,  70,  71   ' 

Grenairon.  243 

Grenier,  Mont,  35 

Greppond,  Aigiiill»  de  (12.044'),  200 

Grevou,  Mont  (8,497').  236 

Griffon,  Pointe  du.  239 

Grivola  (13,028'),  158 

Guercia.  Monte  d^lla,  12 

Grand  Sora  (6,660'),  108 


HELPJNE,  Sainte  (Il.«31'),  [179] 
Herbetet,  Pointe  de  I',  169 
HiJrens,  Dent  d'  (13.714').  277,  278 
Hochthaligrat  (10.791').  311,  315 
Hohes  Licht  (1 1,633'),  330 
Hornli  (9,492'),  319 


JLLHORN(8,939'),304 
Inlernet,  Mont  (7.808'),  41 
Invergnuon,  Bee  d'  (about  12,100'),  179 
Iseran,  Mont  (11,322'?),  121 


TALLOUVRE,  140 
O      Jaman,  Dent  de,  258 
Jazi,  CiMia  de  (12,527'),  315 
Jazie.  BecCri  de,  268 
Joderhorn,  356.  361 

Todri  (10,800'),  92 

Joli,  Mont  (8,760').  135    1.36 

Jorapses.  Graodes  (13,799'),  196,  231 

Jorat,  Mont,  256 

Jovet,  Mont  (8,373'),  118,  204 


LANCE,  Grande  (9,246').  101,  105 
Lancebranleitp  ^9,692'),  172 
Lans,  Mont  de  (4.203'!,  92 
Laquinhorn,  (13,176'),  367 
Latelliorn,  377 

Lavina,  Ponta  di  (10,824'  ?),  156 
I.echaud.  Pointe  de  (9,718'),  172 
Leone.  Monte  (11,696'),  371 
Levanna  (12.020'  ?;.  145 
Linleux.  Pic  de  (0,181'),  249 
Loccie,  Cima  delle,  314 
Ludwi-shohe,  (14.187',,  318 
Lusenev,  Bee  de  (12.350',,  -17^ 
Lyskamra  (14,889'),  314,  318 
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MAI, LET,  Mont  {i:t,0S4'),  19G 
M.i.grn;i.  Mont,  lia 
Miiry.  Pointe  Haute  ile  (Id.-W).  15 
Mas  de  la  Grave,  Pic  ilu  i'J,'Jl7'),  70 
Massa,  Poiiite  de,  LSI 
Matterhoni  (I4,7(IV).  319,325 
Maito,  Monte  (Ill.iW),  3,7 
Mattwaldlioin  (10,729'),  3G5 
N'aiulil,  Mont,  or  Aisjiiille  d<?  Saussure,  220 
^la?./,iicoiie,  Monte,  353 
Meidassa,  Monte  (10,991').  35 
Meije,  or  Aiguille  du  Midi  de  la  Grave(13,fl81'), 

H3,  91 
Meiry,  Mont,  140 
Melon,  Roche  (II, 021").  53 
MettellioriMll.l'^S').  320 
Meunier,  vlont  (9.:ilH',,  18 
Mi.ige,  Aitioille  de,  212 
Midi,  Aiguille  .m  (12,822'),  200,  220 
Mid  ,  D.-Ut  du  (1(1.45(1'),  24r. 
Mirantin,  Mont,  14U 
Mischabelliorner,  313.  321,  3(j0 
Moine,  Aiguille  du  (11,109'),  196 
Mole  (0,128'),  189 
Morning  (i3,855'),  320 
Monciair,  Puuta  di,  lOfi 
Montandavne,  Hecca  di,  169 
Mont  l-'orcliu.  Bee  du  (ll.0f)5),  ISO 
Montets,  Aiguille  des  Grands,  203 
MontPts,  Les  (.5,037').  228 
Moietau,  Gi and  (8,888'),  76 
Moro,  Pizzo  del,  3.53 
Mort,  Mont  (9.403'),  2fi2 
Mo-setta,  Pointe  de  (7,.53i''),  252 
Motte.  Granoe  (^il)oiit  ll,5mi'),  126 
Molterone,  Monte  (4,817'),  372 
Moudhorn,  319,  350 
Mnaiide,  La,  43 
Mulcts,  Grands  (10,007'),  220,222 


"VfAYE,  Ilooher  de,  258 

i>      Neige,  Picde(ll,8fil'),88 

Nerv,  Mont,  347 

Neyzets,  Roc  des  (9,029'),  89 

Nivolet,  Dent  de  (4,597'),  98,  113 

Noble,  Mont  (8,776'),  2S8 

Nona,  Becca  di  (10,3-4';,  160,  101 


OCHR,  Dent  d'  (8.010'),  248 
Oiseau,  Bel,  228 
Olan,  Pied'  (11,739'J,  [94] 
Omo,  Cinia  dell",  15 
(^ndezana.  Pic  d',  105 
Orclies,  Pointe  des  (13,107').  22 
Ormelune  (l(),«33'),  119 
Otemma,  Pic  d'  (11,513'),  271 


PAIN  de  Sucre,  264 
Palavas,  Mont,  35 
Paradis,  Grand  (about  13,300'),  ascent  of  the, 

166,  107,  108 
P.irassee,  Dent  (12,137'),  116,  128,  131 
Parmelaii  (0,007'),  139 
Parrot  Spitze  (14,577'),  313,  318 
Pela,  Mont  (10,.5II0'),  19 
Pelouze,  Pointe  de  (H,1.53'),  239 
Pelvoux,  Mont  (12,973'),  80,  82 
Periades,  Les,  or  Aiguille  de  Tacul  (11,013'), 

196 
Perron,  Gros,  228 


Peteret,  Mnnt,  206 

Pevron.  Clapier  du  (10,407'),  78 

Pierre,  Tour  du  (.rand  .St.  (12,064'),  157 

Pierre  a  Voir  (8.124'),  260,  208 

Pisse,  Cima  del,  342 

Pizzo  Bi.inco  (ibont  11,000'),  314,  340 

Pi/zo,  C'iina  del,  1114 

Plan,  Aiguille  dn  (11,689'),  200 

Platei,  Aifjuillede,  192 

Pleureur,  Mont  (12,1.59'),  269 

Pollux  (13,43-'),  328 

Ponton,  Tour  de,  164 

Poseties,  the,  228 

Pnurri,  Mont  (12,491'),  116 

Prarion,  the  (6,857'),  203 


RATEAU  (12,309'),  90 
He,  Cret  du,  142 
Keculet,  the,  189 
Riilelhorn  (9,6I(J'),  314,  315 
Uiobuieni,  Grand  (11,142  ),  10,  16 
Roclienure,  jieak  of,  132 
llochebrune  (1(1,900')  41 
Rosa.  Monte  (15,217'),  313,316 
Rosa  Blanche,  Pointe  de  (10,984'),  269 
Kossa  Viva,  Ui9 

Ro.ssbodeuhorn  (13,084'),  305,  373 
Rossere,  Grande  (10,904'),  264,  265 
Hothhorn,  Ober  (11,2I1'),318 

Ui.ter  (10,191'),  318 

Rouge,  Mont,  200 
Rouinette  (12,727'),  286 
Koussa,  Aiguille  de  la,  153 
Rousse,  Pointe,  174 
Rousselette,  141 
Uousses,  Giandes,  73 
Ruan.  Mont,  243 
Ruitor  (HAW),  171 
Rymptischhorn  (13,790'),  313,  322 


SAILL1ERR,  Tour  (10,.587'),  243 
Sainte  Helene  (11,831'),  [179] 
Saievc,  Gram  (4,537'),  1H9 
Salles,  Pointe  de,  230,  2.39 
Sasseniere  {UK&.fz'),  289,  302 
S.ssiere,  Aiguille  de  la  (12,343'),  120,  171 
Saiisse,  Aiguilles  de  la  ( 10,890'),  (10,840'),  63 
Sansse,  Aiguilles  de  la,  03 
Saussiiie,  Aiguille  de,  or  IVIont  Maudit,220 
Sauvage,  Grand  ( I  I,3',i6';,  74 
.Saxe,  Mont  de  la,  209 
Scali  tta,  Monte  della  (9,508'),  12 
Schiavi),  Minte  dello,  2 
Schwarzborn(9,.'i<)4'),  (^  19,  Rte.  K),  308 
Schwarzhorn  ( 14,092'),  (§  20,  Rte.  A).  313.  318 
Seira,  Rocca  (5,0ll0'),  9 
Seninoz,  Mont  (about  5,900'),  114 
Serpentine  (12,110'),  270 
Serre,  Grande,  109 
.Signal  Kuppe  (14,904'),  318,  335 
Signal  Sismonda  (8,3.53'),  163 
Silvio,  Monte,  325 
Siinmelihorn  (l(i,7;«/),  365 
Sismonda,  Signal  (8,3.53'),  163 
Somiiian,  Mont,  251 
Steinthalhorn  (10,403'),  306 
Stall'elberg,  335 
Stella,  Monte  della,  7 
Stockhorn  (I  l,.59.5').  314 
Strahlhorn  (13,750'),  313 
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TABOR,  Mont(10,43i5M,  44 
Tacul,     Aiguille     de,     ( 
(11,013'),  19f. 
T  icul,  Mont  Blanc  du,  220 
Talefre,  Aiguille  de  (12,287'),  199 
Taaliaferro,  349 
Taillat  (4,5.W),  102 
Taillefer  (9,387'),  07 
Taret,  Mont,  ISO 
Tiischhorn  (14,758'),  322,  360 
Telc-heiihorn,  343 
Tenneverges,  Pointe  de.  237 
Tersiva,  Punta  di  (11,053'),  164,  347 
Thalihorn,  374 
Tlie  idulhorn  (1 1,391'),  324 
'I'iiiiliras,  Mont  (10,223'?),  3 
Tola,  Bella  (10,13S'),  304 
Torches,  Cime  des  (9,702'),  71 
Tondu,  the,  212 
Tounot  (9,921'),  305 
Tour  Noire  (12.60s'),  232 
Tour  Ronde,  l.a  ri2,'.n0'),  216 
Tournairet,  Mont  (fi,8i)5';,  18 
Tournalin,  Grand,  343 
Tournette  (7,756'),  137 
Trelatete,  Aiguille  de  (about  12,900'),  205 
Tribulaion,  Tete  de  la,  169 
Tricot,  Aiguille  de,  204,  213 
Trifthorn  (12,261'),  299 
Triolet,  Aiguille  de  (12,726'),  195,  232 


TTLRICHSHORN  (12,891'),  313,  360 


ZWT 

YALKZAN  (9,446'),  172 
Vanoise,  Aiguille  de  la,  128 
Vaudagne,  191 
Vaudru  (8.714'),  237 
Velan,  Mont  (1>,353'),  266 
Veran,  Aiguille  de  (8,975'),  191 
Vergy,  Mont,  140 

Verte,  Aiguille  (13.432'),  195,  196.  218 
Vescovadi,  Cima  del  Quattro  (9,747'),  1 
Vincent  Pyramide  (13,859').  313.  318 
Visivi.  Dents  de  (9,5(i6'),  290.  293 
Viso,  Monte  (12,643'),  ascent  and  tour  of  (§4 

Rte.  B),  27 
Viso  Mout,  29 
Viso.  Petit,  27 
Voirons,  the,  250 
Vorassav,  Mont,  213 
Vo.iasson,  Pic  de  (11,476'),  286,  292 
Voudene,  Grand,  67,  103 
Vuache,  185 


WASENHORN  (10,728'),  371 
Weissliorn  (14.801'),  320 
Weissmies  (13,225'),  373 


ZA,  Aiguille  de  la  (12,051'),  277,  289 
Zarzedan.  Pointe  de,  '277 
Zehnteohnrn  (10..522'),  305,  307 
Zerbion.  Mont  (9,003'),  347 
Zumstein  .Spitze  (I5,r04').  313,  318 
Zwillinge  (13,879'  and  13,432'),  314 


INDEX 
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ABO 

AnOXDANCE.  Col  d'  (4,G29'),  2ft'2 
Abries,  Col  d',  38 
Atller  Pass  (12.401'),  359 
Airiu'l,  Col  de  1',  31 
Aijiielin,  Col  d'  ,§H,  Rte.  C),  70,  72 
Agiiello,  Col  deir,  :t3 
AigiiebelW-tte,  Col  d'  (-2.995'),  110 
Aiguille  Noire.  Col  dc  1',  42 
AUgna,  Bochftta  d",  349 
Ali>Hr«i,ii),  Col  ('*,81f)'),  38 
All.ileiii  P..SS.  or  Tiisch  Joch  (11,654'),  358 
Alle^.  Col  del',  142 
Almasell  Joch,  .377 
Alplmbel  Joch  (12,474'),  3-57 
Ambin,  Cold',  60 
Anna,  Col  di  Sta.  C«,009')i  H 
Aline,  Col  de  Ste.,  31 
Anterne.  C.l  d',  (7,612'  ?),  240 
Aiitigme,  Passo  (9.3U'),  377 
Aravis.  Col  des  (4,928'),  139 
Arberon.  Col  d'  C4.9H7),  238 
Arb.ile,  Col  d'  (10,393').  163 
Archies.  Col  d'  (7,769'  ?),  65 
Aigcntidie,  Colder  (6..54.5'),  (J2.  Hte.  A),  12 
Argi-ntiere,   Col  d'  (11,555'?),   (§  16,   Rte.   L), 

233 
Aii>tta,  Col  deir,  157.  160 
AnuiZ.  Col  d'  ( 10,233'  ?),  1.52 
Arolla,  Col  de  la  Reuse  d',  233 
Arpignon,  Col  d',  103 
Arpisson,  Col  d'  (about  9,300'),  162 
Arsine,  Col  d',  89 
Arteieva,  Col  d',  265 
Arve,  Col  d',  71 

Arve,  Col  des  Aiguilles  d'  (10,250'?),  68 
Arzinol,  Pas  d',  292 
Assieta,  Col  de  1',  37 
Augstbord  Pass  (9,515'),  306 
Aurona,  Passo  di,  370 
Aussois,  Col  d'  (9,6-28'),  130,  131 
Autaret,  Col  de  T  (§  -2,  Rte.  D),  16 
Antaret.  Col  de  1'  (10,170":'),  (§  13,  Rte.  E),  153 
Ayes,  Col  des,  41 


BAE,  Colde(§9,  Rte.  K),  93 
Bal.  Col  di  (§  3,  Rte.  B),  19 
Balma  d'Oropa,  Col  de  la,  322,  351 
Baline,  Col  de  (7,231'),  2->6,  227 
Barberine,  Col  de.  -i43,-/47 
Bardonnev,  Col  de  (about  9,680'),  1.56 
Barranca 'Pass  (.i,749').  349,  3.53 
Barthelenii,  St  .  Col  de,  '280 
Basniont,  Col  de   117 
Bassac,  Col  de,  180 


Bathie,  Col  de  la,  142 

Beaumont,  Clot,  [93] 

Bercia,  Col  della,  16 

B-renger,  Col  de  (11.000'?),  213 

Bernard,  Great  St.,  Pass  (8,131'),  262 

Bernard.  Little  St.,  P.iss  (anout  7,iOO'),  172 

Bertol,  Col  de  (aoout  11,000'),  -293 

Betlnier  P.iss,  343 

Brttta  FurkeCi.-200'),  338 

Bicocca,  Col  della  (7.'1 1'),  14 

Bies  Joch  (11,645'),  307 

Bistenen  Pass,  305 

Blanchet,  Col  (9,544'),  33 

Boaira.  Col  di,  4 

Boeuf,  Pas  du  (9.154'),  304 

Bonhomme,  Col  riu  (8,19-5'),  203 

Bouqneiins.  Col  des    11,414'),  291 

Bourbidre.  Col  d^,  77 

Bonsson,  Col  de  (7,006'),  41 

Bovinant,  Col  de,  109 

Braus,  Col  de  (3,300'),  6 

Brenva,  Col  de  la  ( 14,111'),  226 

Breona,  Col  de  (9,574'),  301 

Brouis,  Col  de,  6 

Bruneire  Joch  (11,099'),  307 

Buffa,  (iol  de  la,  139 

Bussons,  Col,  142 


CAMPELLO.  Col  di  (about  6,400'),  3-53 
Carcoforo,  Bocchettadi,  350 
Carro,  Col  de  (about  10,000'),  149 
Cavale.  Col  de  U  (10,47'.'),  90 
Celar,  Col  du  (10,09-2',,  88 
Cenis,  Mont,  Pass  of,  50 
Cerese,  Col  delle  (8,412'),  8 
Chaberton,  Col  de,  40 
Chacctte,  Col  de  la,  114 
Champcry,  Col  de,  252 
Cliaiiipey,  Col  de  ,5,046'),  229 
Champorcher,  Col  di,  160 
Champs,  C"l  des,  19 
Cliardon,  Col  de,  87 
Charmette,  Col  de  la  (3,940'),  109 
Chardonnet,  Col  de,  '233 
Chasten.  Col  de,  347 
Chat,  Col  du  Mont  du  (2,070'),  98 
Chatel,  Col  du  (9.4.33'),  301 
Ch.iux,  Col  de  la.  269 
Chaviere.  Col  de  (9,144'),  127.  131 
('hazsSche,  Col  de  (about  9,370'),  163 
Checruir,  Col  de.  208 
Cheillon,  Col  de  (10,663'),  286 
Cherel,  Col  de,  115 
Chermontane,  Col  de  (10,349*),  2S4 
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CHE 


LAQ 


Cheserv,  Col  de,  252 

Chevalieret,  Col  de  (9,247').  35 

Chevre.  Pas  de,  2s6 

Christophe,  St.,  Breche  dp  (about  9,000'),  92 

Cialmetta,  Col  di  (4,S40'),  154 

Clapier,  Cnl  du  (-^.lOV'),  64,  58 

Clpuson,  Col  df,  269 

Clou,  Col  dii  (9,305'),  179 

Coche.  Col  de  la,  74 

Cnc'ietta.  Col  de  la,  112 

Cochette,  Col  de  la,  109 

Cogne,  Col  de  la  Combe  de  (about  9,500'),  159 

Cognf,  Fenetre  de  (about  8,860'),  164 

Col,  Haul  du,  140 

Colorin,  Col  du  (10,662'),  151 

Collin,  C-1  de  ( 10,269'),  290,  291 

Ci  Ima,  Col  di,  3-52 

Conibal,  Cnl  de,  172 

Corisey,  Col  de,  351 

Corme't,  Col  du,  lil 

Corneilla,  Col  de,  131 

Cornier,  Grand,  Col  du,  302 

Couard,  Col  dp,  73 

Courgnier,  Col  (10,335'),  280 

Coux,  Col  de  (about  6,400';,  244,  252 

Cret,  Col  du,  269 

Crete  Seche,  Col  de  (9,475'),  282 

Creus,  Bochetta  del  (about  6,000'),  351 

Cristillaii,  Col  de  (9,771'),  32 

Croce  di  Ferro,  Col  dpila  (8,271'),  154 

Crocelta,  Col  della  (9,179'),  150 

Croix  de  Fer,  Col  de  la  (about  6,500'),  73 

Croix,  Col  de  la  (8,S92'),  36,  75 

Crous.  Col  de  (8,316').  19 

Cula,  Col  dela(li»,07G'),  31 

Cunca,  Col  de,  344 


DENT  BLANCHE,  Col  de  la,  or  Col  Du- 
rand(ll,3t8'),  297 
Derochoir,  Col  du,  24  i 
Diabl.)ns.  Col  des,  306 
Dnbbia,  Col  di  Val  (8,250'},  348 
Poieiit  Col  (11,624'),  234 
Dormillouse,  Col  de,  20 
Durand,  Col,  or  Col  de  la  Dent  Blanche,  297 
Dza,  Col  de,  281 


T?  CHAUD,  Col  de  1'  (8,058').  211 
XLi     E'chplles,  Colde.s  (5,873')  39,  131 
E'.rins.Col  des,  84 
E'gu  .,  Col  d'  (7,388'),  3  9 
K'maney,  Col  d',  247 
Enclaves,  Col  de,  205 
Encombres,  Cnl  des  (about  8,000'),  132 
Entrr-veriies,  Cold',  114 
Escombailles,  Col  des,  105 
E'tHblon,  Col  d'  (about  7,000'),  269 
E  tiaches.  Col  d'  (9,301'),  59 
Ejssalette,  Col  de  1'  (8,271'),  20 


FAUCILLE.  Col  de  la  (4,374'),  188 
Feille,  Col  dp.  113 
Kelik  Joch  (about  13.400').  .3.32 
Feneire,  Col  de  (9,141'),  (§  18,  Rte.  D),  271 
Fpnet  e,  Colde  la  (§  .5,  Kte.  Bi,  37 
Feuetre,  Col  de  la  [H.HhV),  (§  18,  Ute.  B),  265 
Fenetre,  Enclave  (Je  la,  141 
Ferrex,  Col  do  f'<.716').  230,  231 
Ferrex,  Vetit  (8,176')  230 


Finestre,  Col  delle  (8,189'),  3,  10 

Fletsch  Joch  (12.10.3'),  374 

Fond,  Col  de  la  Montee  du,  49,  132 

Fond,  Col  du,  122 

Forclaz,  Col  de  la  (5.105'),  211 

Fordaz  pass  (4.997'),  227 

Forcletta,  P.is  de  la  (5,105'),  305 

Forcola  (5,8^3'),  376 

Four,  Haut  du,  1 14 

Fours.  Col  des  (§  12,  Rte.  D),  139 

Fours,  Col  des  (8,892'),  (§  16,  Rte.  B),  205 

Franiosa,  (^lol  di,  4 

Frapier,  Col,  38 

Freche,  Col  de  la,  48,  103 

Frejiis,  Col  de,  45 

Frene,  Col  de  (§  10,  Rte.  F),  108 

Frene,  Col  du  (§  10,  Rte.  I).  114 

Frene,  Pas  du,  or  Col  des  Pierres  (about  8,200') 

77 
Frudiere,  Col  de,  347 


GAILLETTA,  Colde  (10,049'),  [179] 
Galambre,  Col  de  (10,200'),  59 
Galese,  Col  de  (9,836').  16-%  166 
Gabbier,  Col  de  (9,154'),  42 
Gamser  .loch  (about  9,300'),  373 
Garin,  Col  de  (9,H70'),  162 
Geant,  Col  du  (11,0.30'),  210,  215 
Gpla«,  Passo  dei.  9,  10 
Gilbert,  Col  de  Mont,  103 
Girard   Colde,  147 
Glacier  Blanc,  Cnl  du  (10,811'),  88 
Glacier,  Col  uu  Grand,  174 
Glandon,  Col  du  (6,500'),  73 
Goleon,  Col  dp  (11,2.50'),  68 
Golezp,  Col  de  (about  5,600'),  244 
Grancrou,  Col  de  (11,034'),  170 
Granges,  Cnl  des,  18 
Grenairon,  Co!  de  (about  8,000'),  243 
Gueula,  Col  de  la  (6,380'),  243 


HABERE,  Col  des  Fourchps  d'  (4,685'),  250 
Herbarietan,  Col  d',  48,  103 
Herbetet.  Col  de  1'  (about  10,0011'),  159 
He-ens,  Col  dp  (11,418'),  293,  294 
Homme,  Col  de  1'  (7,144'),  74 


INFERNET.  Col  de  1'  (8.826'),  69,  70 
Iseran.  Cnl  d'  (9,085'),  119 
Izouard,  Col  d'  (about  8,000'),  41. 


TALLORQUES,  Col  de,  19 
O      Jambaz,  Col  de,  250 
Jean  de  Coux,  St.,  Col  de  (2,040'),  107 
Jean  de  Sixt,  Col  de  St.,  139 
Joli,  Cnl.  141 
Jon,  Col  de,  ,347 
Jnuxplane,  Col  de,  (6,681'),  251 
Julien,  Cnl.  35 
Jung  Joch  (about  9,500'),  306 


K 


ALTWASSER  Joch  (9,351'),  371 


LAC,  Col  du  (9,422').  178 
Lnidar,  Col  <le.  113 
Laquin  Joch  (about  12,100'),  374 
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Laros'or.  Col  cie,  121 

Lautiiret,  Col  liii  (0.740').  G5 

Laiiz;inipr.  Col  fie  («,:i(K)'),  18 

Lmzp,  C  .laeliUll.HV.i'),  91 

Laiizon,  Col  de  (aboui  9,SilO'),  l.iD,  168 

LHvazzera,  Passo  di  (SSii:!'),  l.i'J,  377 

L.'iss.-,  Col  dp  la  (!i,l'.i7'),  \iiy 

Lpschaux,  Col  de  (3,047'),  114 

Levornea,  Col  de  (nearlv  lO.liOO').  279 

lex,  Col  i|pla(ll),492').    03 

LoL-cle,  Col  dplle  (ahout  12.000').  341,  342 

LoinOarda,  Col  della  (",8.it>'),  11 

l.ona.  Pasde  (8.92t;'),  302 

Lniigpt,  Col  de  (8,7(i7'),  32 

Loo,  CoUe  di,  :<4H 

Lore,  Pasde  (10.049'),  161 

Louze,  Col  dp  la.  142 

Luiiga,  Colla(X,573'),  12 

Liiseiiev,  Col  de,  279 

Lys  Blanche,  Col  dp  la,  174 

Lis,  Col  du,  154 

Lys  Joch,  or  Silber  Pass  (14,040'),  329,  330 


MADD.ALENA,  Col  della  (fi.M.V),  12 
M,.dplpiiie,  Col  de  la  (6,037'),  134 
Maigna,  Col  de  la,  292 
Maison  Blanche,  Col  de  la  (11,212'),  273 
Mait,  Col  de  la,  42 
Malaure,  Col  de,  35 
Minival,  Col  dp,  lOO 
Marguerite,  Col  de  Ste.,  175 
Marti>;nare,  Col  de,  70 
IVlartm,  Col  d'Alp  (about  9,000'),  93 
Martin,  Col  de  Haot,  93 
Martino,  Passo  di  San,  377 
Matterjoch,  32.t 
Mauri-,  Col  de  (9,143'),  15 
Meja,  CoIIp  della,  34S 
Mpuouve,  Col  de  i!),0i9'),  263,  266,  267 
Mcnoux,  Col  de,  [ii4] 
Merdaret,  C^ol  du  (0,0,36'),  75 
M(^rlct,  Col  de  (7,.Vi7'),  76 
Mpsonclps,  Col  dp.  l.V.) 
Miagp,  Col  de  ( 1 1,();6'),  213 
Mi-ohabpl  Jocli  (about  12,0.^0'),  357 
Moirv,  Col  de,  303 
Moinin^'  Pass  (al.out  12,7n0'),  298 
Mouei,  Col  de  (11,316'),  170 
Monie,  Col  delle,  13.  15 
Mont,  Col  du  (S.OIi.V).  176,  177 
Mont  Braie,  Col  du  (10,400'  ?),  278 
M.int  Corve,  Ccd  de,  lOH 
M.ioiagnaia.  Col  de  ;'J,030';,  279 
Minthieu,  Col  de,  239 
Moro,  Pass  of  Monte  (9,390').  S-'JS 
Morta,  Col  di  hreina  (H.HIfy'),  8 
Moud,  Col  de  (7,407'),  349 
Muande,  Col  de  la  (§  0,  Rtp.  K),  44 
Muande,  Col  de  la  (10,030'),  (§  9,  Kte.  E),  79 
Mulo,  Ci>l  del  (8,422'),  U,  15 
Muscera,  Passo  di  v6,9.5.5'),  376 
Muzelle,  Col  de  la  (about  8,200'),  79 


NANTES,  Colde,  138,  139 
Nivolet.  Col  de  la  Croix  de  (8,624'),  166 
Nouva,  Col  della  ('.',064'),  157 


OLLKN,  Col  d'  (9,554'),  345 
Orcicirps.  Col  d",  94 
Orine,  Col  de  1',  36 


SAB 

Ornon,  Col  d' (4,3<'0'),  94 
Ortica.  Col  dell'  (5.9-.'V),  1 
Orlighera,  Col  dell',  6 


PACLET.  Cnldu,  133 
Paiet.Coldu.  123 
Paradis  C.il  du,  109 
Pasrhietto,  Ghicel  di  (7,710'?),  154 
Pauvrps,  Col  dps,  273 
Peirp,  Col  de  St.,  19 
Pelouze,  Col  d  ■.  •W 
Perche,  Col  de  la,  48,  103 
Perdu,  Col  (K,200')  41 
Pprraut,  Col.  72 
Picoola,  Coldi,  140 
Piera  Scritta,  Col  della,  150 
Piprres,  Col  dcs,  or  Pas  du  Frene,  77 
PilattP.  Col  dp  la  (11,410?)  S7 
Pir.ta.  Col  de  (about  8,-i()0'),  344 
Piscie,  Col  delle  (10,374),  342 
Piz,  Col  du,  38 

Plain  Palais.  Col  de  (3.717').  113 
PInnanal,.  Col  de  fabont  9,500'),  179 
Plaiiards,  Col  des  (9.3H0'),  266 
Plaiipinet,  Col  des  E'chelles  de  (5,783'),  43 
Planton,  Col  de,  18 
Plantrin,  Co!  de  (aiiont  9,700'),  125 
Platidre,  Col  de  la  (about  0,800'),  133 
Poiisonniere,  Col  de  la,  42 
Pontis,  Col   de,  20 

Pontonet,  Col  de  (about  9,3.50'),  104 
Porco,  Col  del  Color  del  (9,004'),  24 
Porte,  Col  delle,  9 
Poi-te,  Col  de  la  (4,436'),  109 
Portptte,  Col  delle,  8 
Portola,  Col  de  (7.99.5'),  326,  344 
Pouriac,  pass  of  (8.300'),  12,  18 
Pra'-arno.  Col  de,  112 
Prellps,  Col  de,  89 
Preinol,  Col  de,  104 
Pre  Nouveau,  Col  du  (7,717'),  71 
Pres,  Col  des,  113 


RANCIO,  Col  del,  100 
Kanzola.  Col  de  (7,130'),  347 
Rails,  Col  de  (0.572'),  0 
Rayes  Noires,  Col  des  (about  9,680'),  159 
Reale,  Col  di.  100 

Rehbio,  Passo  di  (about  9,000'  ?),  370 
Rem},  St.,  Col  de,  265 
Ripdmatten,  Col  de  (9,354').  287,  292 
Ripd  Pass,  360 
Hiiiia,  Col  di,  350 
Rioburpnt.  Col  de  (8.267').  13  J 
Pissucdo,  Passo  di,  345 
Ri.stolas,  Col  de,  33 
Rochptta,  3.53 
Rodorpt,  Col  de,  39 
Kossa,  Col  della,  30 
Ro-set,  Col  (9,770'),  107.  179 
Roue,  Col  de  la  (8,334'  ?),  46 
Rouge,  Col  du  Mont  (1(),95X'),  286,292 
Roclierp.  Col  de  la  (about  4,600'),  108 
Huiiia.  Ccd  della,  10 
Ruine,  Col  de  la,  33 


S.AAS  Pass  (0,.331'),  377 
Sabbione,  Col  del  (7,704'),  5,  10 
Sabot,  Col  du,  73 
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Sache.  Col  dels,  124 

S.igeroux,  Col  de,  245 

Sagna,  Col  della,  !« 

Sagnette,  Passo  delle  (9,7-'''l').  28,  29 

Sais,  Col  de,  «7 

Sal<:-na,  Fenetre  de  { U  ,200'1,  [231]  ;  Col  de,  [234] 

Salenton,  Col  de  (8,160'),  242 

Salzia  Furke,  331 

Sapin.  Col  de,  265 

Sassiere,  Col  de  la  (10.850'),  [l<93,  !«« 

Saulce,  Col  de  la,  141 

Saume,  Col  de  la,  43 

Sautron,  Col,  13.  15 

Scaletta,  Col  della,  160 

Scaletta  Pass  (8.619"),  12 

Schaller  Joch  (l-',33^'),  301 

Schwarz  Thor  (12,777'),  328 

Sea,  Colde  (10,154'),  147 

Sea,  Ghicet  di  (9,0--'5'),  151 

Seigne,  Col  de  la  (8,301'),  205 

Sele,  Col  du  (10,834'),  86,  87 

Serena,  Col  de  la,  265 

Sesanfe,  Col  de,  246 

Se.<ia  Joch  (about  14,300'),  333 

Severeii,  Col  de,  '.^69,  -.'92 

Sevlieres,  Col  de  (0,247'J,  25,  35 

Sil'ioulet,  Col  de,  15 

Sillier  Pas,«  or  L\s  Joch,  3S0 

Simplon.  Pass  of  the  (6,595'),  365 

Solera,  Monte,  Pass  of,  154 

Sonad  n,  Col  de  (11,483'  ?),  274,  275 

Sorebois,  Col  de  (9,a59'),  3U3 

Souffre,  Pas  de,  131 

Suber,  Passo  del,  345 


TACQUI,  Col  de.  174 
Talelre,  Col  de  (11,430'),  217 
Tamie,  Col  de  (4,354'),  137 
Tasch  Joch,  or  Allalein  Pass,  352 
Telleccio,  Cnlde,  157.  165 
Tempe,  Col  de  la  (about  11,000'),  84 
Tenda,  Col  di  (6,158'),  5 
Tenneverges,  Col  de  (8,134'),  243 
Tetret,  Col  du  Grand,  108 
Thali  Joch,  373,  374 
Theodule.  Col  de  St.  (10,S99'),  323 
Thures,  Col  de,  4'? 
Tondu,  Mont,  Col  du  (9,204'),  211 
Torion,  Col  de,  351 
Torrent,  Col  de  (9.593'),  301 
Touilles,  Col  de,  57 
Tour,  Coldu  (11,213'),  235 
Tour  Noire,  Col  de  la,  234 
Tour  Ronde,  Col  de  la,  216 
Tourettes,  Col  des  (8,465'),  93 


ZWl 


Tournanchp.  Col  (11,3'J8';,  325 

Touriie,  Col  de,  124 

Traversette.  Col  de  la  (about  10,000'),  25 

Traversiera,  Coldi,  16 

Trelajet,  C<il  de.  l.M 

Trelatete,  Col  de,  213 

Trelore,  Col  de  (about  7,380'),  168 

Tricot,  Col  de,  213 

Trift  Jocti,  or  Col  de  Zinal  ril.GU'),  298,  299 

Triolet,  Col  de  (12,162').  167 

Tronchet,  Col  (8,747'),  31 

Turbat,  Col  de  (9,800'?),  [94] 

Turlo  Pass  (9,088' J,  346 


u 


OMO  STORTO,  Passo  dell',  345 


VCORNERE,  Col  de  (10,335'),  280.. 
Valaisan,  Pas  du,  162 
Val-Estreche,  Col  de,93 
ValhaussiSe,  Col  de,  133 
Vallante,  Col  de  (about  9,350'),  30 
Valfroide,  Col  de,  109 
Valgeret,  Pas  de,  124 
Valloire,  Col  de  (about  8,200'),  76 
Vallonetto,  Col  del  (8,4I2'J,  12 
Vallonpierre,  Col  de,  93 
Valmasca-  Passo  di  (9,000'),  5 
Val  Pellina,  Col  de  la  (11,687'),  276,  277 
Valsorey,  Col  d",  275 
Vanoise,  Col  de  la,  128 
Varo,  Col  di,  10 
Vars,  Col  de  (6,932'),  30 
Vaudet,  Col  (9,305'),  179 
Vaurze,  Col  de  la,  [94] 
Venose,  Col  de  (5,292'),  79,  91,  92 
Veraissp,  Croix  de,  114 
Veran,  Col  de  St..  33 
Vertosan,  Col  de,  173,  266 
Very,  Col  de,  141 

Vessonay,  Col  de  (about  8,600'),  279 
Voza,  Col  de  (5,938'),  203 


w 


EISS  Thor,  Old  (about  11,800'),  337 
New  (11,851'),  338 


ZARZEDAN,  Col  de,  278,  290 
Zinal.  Col  de,  or  Tril't  Joch,  298,  299 
Z'meiden  Pass,  305 
Z.ira,  Col  de,  247 

Zwillinge  Joch  (about  13,000').  329 
ZwiscnDergen  Pass  (.10,742'),  375 
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ABBERG,  Glacier,  307 
Abondance,  Xoire  Dame  d'  (3,051'),  252 

Ahrit's,  villuKe  of,  26 

Abries,  Perouse  lo,  by  the  Val  Germaiiasca  (§  5, 
Kte.  D).  37 

Abries  to  Cesanne  (§  G,  Rte.  C),  41 

Acceglio,  village  of,  13,  lo 

Ael,  Poind',  KIO 

Ag'ieaux,  Glacier  de  la  Plate  des,  90 

Afiii  1  torrent,  33 

Agnelln,  Combe  d',  71 

Aiwle,  '258 

Aiguebelle,  -18 

Aiguebelle,  Allevardto,  103 

Aiguebellette,  Lake  of,  110 

Aisiieblaiuhe.  117 

Aiguille,  the  name,  181 

Ailefroiiie,  village  of,  si 

Aillon,  Chartreuse  d',  113 

Aillcjii,  Valleed',  113 

Ailloti  le  Jeuiie,  1 13 

Ailloii  le  Vieux,  113 

Aimaville,  InSi 

Aime,  town  of,  1  IS 

Aix  les  Bains,  9S 

Aix  les  Bains  t-  Chdtelard  (§  10,  Rte.  H),  lU 

by  Cusy,  HI 

bytheCol  de  Brabarnoand  St.  Offenge,  112 

Ala,  valley  of,  145 

Ala,  commune  of,  151 

Ala,  pass  from,  to  ViCl  or  Lemie,  154 

Alagna,  335,  342 

Alban  des  Villards,  St.,  village  of,  73 

Albantto,  glen  of,  14 

Albertville  district  (§  12),  135 

Albertville,  towns  of,  117 

Albertville,  Chatelard  to  (§  10,  Rte.  K),  114 

Albertville,  La  Ch.mbre  to,  by  the  Col  de  la 
Madeleine  (§  11,  Kte.  II,  134 

Albertville  to  Sallanches  (§  12,  Rte.  A),  135 

Albertville  to  Annecy  (§  12,  Kie.  B).  136 

Albertville  to  St.  Gervais,  by  the  Valley  of  Beau- 
fort (§  12,  Rte.  E),  140 

Albertville  to  Bourg   St.  Maurice,  by  Beaufort 
(§12,  Kte.  1-),  141 

by  the  Col  de  la  Saulce,  141 

by  the  Col  de  I'Allee,  142 

Alby,  111 

Aleve,  274 

Algaby,  367 

All  ilein  Gletscher,  355,  358 

Allamans,  244 

Allee  Blanche,  205,  206 

Alice  Blanche,  Glacier  de  1',  206 

AllemoiU,  village  of,  72 

Allevard,  village  of,  70,  102 

—  excursions  from,  105 

Allevard,  Bourg  d'Oisans  to  (§  8,  Rte.  F),  74 


AOS 

Allevard  to  La  Cliambre  (J  8,  Rte.  G),  76 
Allevard,  Baths  of,  Cbambery  to  the  (§  10,  Rte 

D),  1U2 
Alluves,  Tillage  of,  111 
Alhnges,  castle  of,  250 
Alios,  town  ot,  19 
Alios,  Lac  d',  19 
Allues,  Combe  des,  126,  127 
Alma,  14 

Almagell,  village  of,  355,  375 
Almese,  hamlet  of,  151 
Alpes,  the  Hautes,  93 
Alpien  Glacier,  371 
Alpigiiano,  52 
Alpine,  mountains  which  may  be  so  called  in 

common  parlance,  2 
Alps,  tunnel  through  the,  46 
Alps,  Cottian.  21 
Alps,  D.iuphine,  61 
Alps,  South  Savoy,  95 
Alps,  Pennine,  76 
Amberieux,  97 
Ambrogio,  Sant',  52 
Ambin,  Combe  d',  57 
Arnphion,  248 
Andorno,  351 
Andorno,  Val,  351 
Andre,  St.,  17 
Angrogna,  Val,  37 
Anna,  Val  di  Santa,  U 
.Annecy,  town  of,  138 
Annecy  le  Vieux,  138 
Annecy,  Chatelard  to  (§  10,  Rto.  L),  114 

by  the  Col  de  Leschaux,  114 

by  the  Col  d'Entrevernos,  115 

by  the  Col  de  Cherel.  115 

Annecy,  Albertville  to  (§  12,  Rte.  Bi,  136 
Annecy  to  Bonneville  (§  12.  Rte.  C),  138 
Ainiecy  to  Sallanches  or  Cluses  (§  12,  Rte.  D), 

139 
Annemasse,  189 
Anniviers,  Val  d',  295 
Annot,  18 
Annuit,  141 
Anterne,  Lac  d',  240 
Antey,  village  of,  326 
Anirona  Piano,  village  of,  377 
Antrona,  Val,  377 
Anza,  torrent  of  the,  339 
Anzasca,  Val,  337 
Aosta,  city  of,  174 
Aosta,  Turin  to.  by  the  Val  So,-\na  and   Val  de 

Coyne  (§  14,  Rte.  A),  155 
Aosta  lo  Cogne,  bv  the  Becca  di  Nona  and  Col 

d'Arbole  (§  14   Rte.  B).  160 
Ao<ta  to  Cogne,  bv  the  Mont  Emilius  and  the 

Val  de  Gr.uison  (5  14,  Rte.  C),  163 
Aosta,  Bourg  St.  Maurice  to  (§  1.5,  Rte.  A),  171 
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Ao<ta,  Tiijnes  to,  bv  the  Col  de  Gailleitaand  the 

Val  de  Rhemes  (§  l-i,  Rte.  E).  [179] 
Aosta,  Geneva  to,  by  Martigny  and  the  Great 

St.  Bernard  (§  !■<,  Rte.  A).  -iM 
AostH,  St.  Hierre  to,  by  the  Col  de  Menouve  (§  18, 

Rte.  U), '26(1 
Anita,  Martigny  to,  bv  the  Val  de  Bagnes  and 

the  Col  de  Fenetre  ('§  H,  Rte.  E),  -ifiS 
Aosta  to  Zennatt,  by  the  Val   Pellina  and  the 

Col  de  la  Val  Pellnia  (§  IH,  Rte.  H),  276 
A'lsta,  Sion  to,  liy  tlie  V^l  d'Herens  and  Col  de 

C  'lion  (5  19,  Rte.  A).  •iH8 
Aosta  to   Ponte   Grande,  by  the   lower   passes 

(5  20.  Rte.  I),  346 
A  Pennine,  mountains  which  may  he  so  called,  in 

contradistinction  to  alpine  munntains,  2 
Ai)ennines,  Ligurian,  limit  between  them  and 

the  Maritnne  Alps,  2 
Arl)e  Glacier,  298 
Ardon,  :i63 

Areche,  hamlet  of,  142 
Ardne,  ViUard  d',  hamlet  of,  6i 
Argentera,  village  of  (5,.=i96'),  12 
Arientiere,  226 
Argentiere  district  (§  2),  10 
Argei'tiere,  Glacier  d',  232 
AMth,  village,  112 
Arly,  valley  oi  the,  13.5 
Arly  river,  136 
Armencpttes.  Glacier  d',  204 
Armoy  2i'i,  2)1 
Arnaz,  Val  d',  pass  from  La  Balme  to  the  head 

of  the,  \bi 
Arnette,  the,  70 
Arolla,  the  name,  288 
Arolla,  ConiDe  d',  285,  290 
Arolla.  Reuse  (or  glacier)  de  1',  284,  286,  290 
Arona,  town  of,  369 
Arana,  M^rtiany  to  (§21,  Rte.  A),  362 
Arona.   Domo  d'Ossola  to,  by  Orta  (§  21,  Rte, 
C).  37: 

Arpenaz,  Nant  d',  238 

Arpitetta  M)).  296 

Arsine,  Glacier  d',  88,  89,  90 

Aiticol,  \0f> 

Arvan,  the,  7f',  71 

Aiveiron  river,  source  of  the,  19-5 

Arvier,  173 

Arvieux  (-5,10.5'),  41 

Arvieux,  valley  of,  26 

Arvillard.  103 

Arziuol,  Cnverne  d',  292 

Anbonne,  town  of,  255 

Angusta  Pra^toria,  174 

Aniph,  .St.  Jean  d',  251 

Aurona  Gl  icier,  370 

AiHsois.  village  of  (4,921'),  .50,  131 

Antaret,  Lac  de  I',  153 

Avanchers,  Combe  ries,  135 

Aventina  Glacier,  329,  343 

Aventiiia,  chalets  of,  338 

Averole,  153 

Averole,  hamlet  of,  151 

Avrieux.  village  of,  131 

Avas  village  ot,  329,  344 

Ayas  Glacier,  329 

Ayas,  Val  d",  329 

Ayer,  296,  302 


B 


AGNES,  Val  de,  267 
Bagiu's,  Val  d--,  Sion  to,  by  the  Val  d'He- 
remeuce  (§  19,  Rte.  C),  292 


BEL 
Bagnola,  Val.  336 
Rains,  La  Motte  les,  [93] 
Balen,  villagjof,  3.54 
Balme,  171 

Baline,  La,  village  of,  110,  151 
Balme,  La,  pass  from,  to  the  head  of  the  Val 

li'Arnaz,  153 
Balme,  Glacier  de  la,  282 
Balinuccia,  336 
BaUille,  38 

Baltsiheider  Thai,  365 
Bange,  Grotte  de,  HI 
Bange,  I'oiit  de.  111 
B.iiiio,  vill.ige  of,  3-il,  349 
Bar,  Pre  du,  chah'ts  of,  231 
B  irberine.  Cascade  de  la,  228 
Barcelonette,  town  of,  13,  18,  19 
Barcelonette,  Cuneo  to  (§  2,  Rte.  A),  11 
Barcelonette,  Cuneo  to,  by  Val  Maira(§  2,  Rte. 

B),  13 
Barcelonette,  Saluzzo  to  (§  2,  Rte.  D),  15 
Barcelonette,  Nire  to  (§3.  Rte.  A),  17 
Barcelonette,  Cnlmar  to  (§3   Rt.-.  C),  19 
Barcelonett  -  to  Embrnn  (if  3,  Rte.  D),  19 
Barcelonette  to  Guilestre  (§4,  Rte.  C),  30 
Barcelonette  to  Queyras,  by  St.  Veran  (§  4,  Rte. 

D),  30 
Bard,  164 

Bird,  village  of,  327 
Bard,  Cogne  to,  by  the  Fenetre  de  Cogne  (§  1 1, 

Rte.  D),  164 
Bardonneche,  village  of,  45 
Bardonneche,  Bramans  to,  by  RochemoUe  (§7, 

Rte.  E),  59 
Bardoniiey,  Glacier  de,  156 
B  .rge,  23 

Bar;iia,  chalets  of,  292 
Barmaz,  La,  hamlet  of,  204 
Barme.  Chalets  de,  240 
Barraux,  Fort  of,  lOo 
Barricades,  delile  of  the,  12 
Barthe.emi,  .St.,  village  of,  20 
Barthelemi,  St.,  torrent  of,  20 
Barthelemi,  St.,  village  of,  279 
Barthelemi,  St.,  to  Val  Pellina  (§  18,  Rte.  1),  279 
B  irthelemi,  St.,  Val  de,  279 
Basses  Alps  (§3),  17 
Batliie,  La,  castle  of,  117 
Baths  of  AUevard.  102 

of  Lavev,  259 

of  Morg'in,  252 

of  St.  (iervais,  211 

of  St.  Vincent,  347 

of  Valdieri,  6 

of  Viiiailio,  11 

of  Uriage,  104 

Bulges,  hamlet  of,  .59 

Banne,  village  of,  132 

Baveno,  368 

B  yard.  Chateau  de,  ruins  of,  101 

Beaufort,  district  of,  140 

Beaufort,  Doron  de,  140 

Beaufort,  Maxime  de,  village  of,  140 

Beaufort,  valley  of,  140 

Beaufort,  St.'Maxime  de,  to  Moutiers  Tarentaise 

(§  12,  Rte.  G),  142 
Beauges  Mountains,  111 
Beauvoisin.  Pout  de,  Chambery  to,  by  Aigue- 

bellette  (§10,  Rte.  G),  109 
Beauvoisin,  Pont  de,  village  of,  110 
Belgirate,  village  of,  369 
Bella,  Isola,  3i;9 
Bellaval,  Val  de,  141 
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BEL 
Bellavanx.  251  ;  Val  dp,  -iSl 
Bellavaux,  Benedictine  priory  of,  114 
Bellavanx.  Combe  de,  114 
Bi'lleoombe,  village  of,  134 
Bellecorrbe,  Nutre  Dame  de,  141 
Bellpijardc,  IR5 

Courm  lyeur  route  to,  225 

Bel  lent  re,  village  of,  118 
Belleville,  Valleede,  132 
Bellino,  Valdi,  16 
Belloiis,  hamlet  of,  18 
Belvedere.  339 

Bens  torrent,  103 

Berard.  Val  de,  228  ;  Cascade  de,  228 

Berard,  Pierre  a  (7,198').  2i| 

Berarde,  La,  hamlet  of  (o,702'),  70 

Ht-rarde,  La.  Bonn;  d'Oisan*  to  (§  9,  Rte.  A).  78 

Be  arde.  La.   to  Valioiiise  t)y  Col  des  E'crins 

(§  9.  Rte.  C),  S3 
Berarde,  La,  to   Vallouise,  by  the   Col   de  la 

Tempe  (§9,  Rte.  D),  85 
Be-ard",  Li.  to  Vallouise,  by  the  Col  du  Selle 

(§  9,  Rte.  E),  sii 
Berardc,  La,  lo  Vallouise,  by  the  Val  Godemar 

(§9,  Rte.  F),  87 
Bere.-ii),  12 
Berisal.  3'i6 

Bernard,  St.,  district  (§  18).  2.62 
Bernard,  Great  St..  H— pice  of  the,  262 
Bernard.  Great   St.,  Hospice  of  the,  to  Cour- 

maveur  (§  18,  Rte.  B),  264 
Bernin,  102 
Berti>l.  Glacier  de,  29.T 
Bessans,  village  of.  54.  123 
B  ssans,  Siisa  to  (>^  7,  Rte.  B),  53 
Betse,  village  of,  71 
Bessee.  La.  village  of  (3,492'),  80 
Bella  Furke,  343 
Bex.  -iiS 
Bianca  Sea,  35 
Biavsse  torrent,  93 
B.d'er  glacier,  3i;0 
Biella.  town  of.  -inl 
Bies  glacier,  311    321 
Bietschthal,  304 
Biona,  276 
Bionnassay.  204 
Bionnassdv,  Glacier  of,  204 
Biimnay.  204 
Biot.  village  of,  251 
Blanc,  Lac  (§  8,  Rte.  A).  («,3fiO'),  67 
Blanc,  Lhc  (§  8,  lite.  E),  (7,.'>19'),  73 
Biauc,  Moil.,  ascent  nl,  iii* 

the  Chaniouni  route,  222 

the  St.  Gervais  r-ute,  224 

Bla-  c,  Mont,  Glacier  du,  214 
Blanc  glacier,  84 

Bobbio  (2,838'),  35 

Bocaresse,  Gla<  ier  de  270 

Boe^-e,  town  of  (2.294'),  250 

Bols.  Glacier  de,  192.  195 

Bonnant  river,  191,  2(H,  210 

Boniiavaiix,  hamlet  of.  246 

Bonne,  village  of,  249 

Bunne  river,  93 

Boiniel,  chalets  of.  178 

B  Mineval.  viUag.'  of,  122.  135.  141,  147,  148,  149 

Bonneval  to  Ceresole  (§  1.3,  Rte.  B),  148 

Bonneville,  citv  of,  1S9,  237 

Bonneville,  Annecv  to  (?  \>,  Rte.  C).  138 

B^mneville  to  Thonon  (i;"  17,  Rie.  K),  .'49 

by  Bonne  and  M  ichilly,  249 

by  B  ege,  -'50 


CAI 

Bonneville  by  St.  Jeoire  and  Megevette,  250 

Bons.  village  of,  250 

Bonzo,  146 

Borca,  310,  346 

Hordeau,  vill  .ge  of,  98 

Borgeat,  Glacier  de,  192 

Borgne  river,  288 

Borgnmanero,  351,  352 

Bornand,  Grand,  commune  of,  139 

Borne  river,  139 

Borroinean  Islands,  368 

Borterthal,  304 

Bosses,  village  of,  265 

Bosses,  Val  de,  264 

Bossoos,  Glacier  des,  192,  200,  220 

Boulinetta,  valley  of,  18 

Bourg,  town  ot,  97 

Bonrget,  Lake  of,  97 

Bonveret,  249 

Boveire,  Glacier  de,  274 

Bovernier,  village  of.  261 

B  izel.  village  of,  \H,  127 

Bramand.  Combe  de,  73 

Bra  nans  to  Susa,  by   the  Col  du   Clapier   (§7, 

Rte.  C),54 
Bramans  to  Kxilles  (§7,  Rte.  D).  59 
Bramans  to  Bardonneche,  by  Rochemolle   (§  7, 

Rte.  E),  .59 
Bramois,  288 
Branehe.  230 

Bran(  hier,  St.,  village  of,  261 
Brindes,  plateau  ol,  66 
Breda  river,  1  2 
Breney,  Gla<ier  de,  '.^70.  286 
Brenthomme.  village  of,  250 
Brenva.  Glacier  de  la,  208 
Breole.  La,  20 
Bret,  hamlet  of.  248 
Breuil  (r,..566'),  281,  324 
Breuil,  Praraven  to,  hv  the  Col  de  la  Vacor- 

ndre  (§18,  Rte.  1),280 
Brevigres,  villaiie  of,  120 
Brevon  river,  251 

Brian(;on,  town  and  fortress  of,  40 
Brian<;on,  Susa  to,  by  the  Mont  Genevre  (§  6, 

Rte.  A),  39 
Bri  ngon.  Queyras  ti  (§  6.  Rte.  B\  41 
Briangon  to    t.  Michel  (§  6.  Rte.  D),  42 
Brian(;on  to  Modane  (§  6,  Rte.  E  !   43 
Briangon  to  (irenohle  (§  8,  Rte.  A),  64 
Briangon,  Chateau  de,  1 17 
Bricolla,  chalets  of,  293 
Brides  les  Bains,  126,  133 
Ktii|(jjre  torr^■nt,  43  ;  village.  110 
Brieg,  town  of,  365 
Brieg,  Domo  d  Ossola  to,  by  the  Val  Cherasca 

(§  -.'I,  lite.  B),  370 
Briga,  village  of,  5 
Bris-ogne,  163 

Brou,  church  of,  at  Bourg,  97 
Brunissard,  41 
Brussone,  vilUi-'e  o^  329 
Buccioletto,  village  of,  349 
Bugion  river,  134 
Bugnanco,  Val,  376 
Busserailles  Goiiffre  des,  326 
Buissi6.-e,  La,  100  ^ 

Bussiiinv,  'J^ri 
B; ,  Chalets  de,  275 


c 


AILLE.  La.  bridge  of,  138 
Ca.ros,  Val  de,  6 
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CAL 
Calasca,  341,  353 
Camasco,  353 
Camppa,  Val,  156 
Campello,  village  of,  353 
Campiglia.  liamlet  o/  (about  4,200'),  156 
Caraglio.  15 
Carcoforo.  349 
Castel  Delfiiio  (4,200'),  16 
Castel  Dellino  ti>  Oiiilestre.  tiy  Col  de  Longet 

ami  Colde  CristilUm  (§  4,  Rte.  E),  32 
Castel  Deltino  to  Qaeyras  (S  4,  Rte.  F),33 
Castello,  Ponte,  hamlet  of,  27 
Castelmagno,  village  of,  15 
Castiglione  (l,7v!0'),  341,  353 
Castiglione,  Vallon  di,  11,  18 
Caviiles,  Glacier  du  Clos  de  la,  88 
Cavallo,  I'ie  de,  village  of,  351 
Ceillac,  33 

Celliers,  Vallon  des,  134 
Celliers,  village  of,  135 
Cenis  district  (§7),  47 
Cenis,  Petit  Mont,  .54 
Cenise  torrent,  51 
Centron,  village  of,  118 
Ceppo  Morelli,  hamlet  of,  340 
Ceresole,  Scalare  di,  1H5 
Ceresole,  villaae  of,  148,  165 
Ceresol.-,  Bonneval  to  (§13,  Rte.  B),  148 
Ceresole  to  Lanzo  and  Turin,  by  the  Col  della 

Crocetta  (§  13.  Rte.  C),  150 
Ceresole  to   Villeneuve,  in   Val  d'Aosta   (§  14, 

Rte.  F).  166 
Ceresole,  Cogrie  to  (§  14,  Rte.  G),  169 
Cergues,  St..  188 
Cerveyrette  torrent,  39,  41 
Cervieres,  village  of,  41 
Cervo  river,  351 
Cesanne,  village  of  (4.419').  40 
Cesanne,  Pigneml  to  (§5,  Rte.  B),  36 
Cesanne,  Perouse  to.  by  Hddoret  (§5,  Rte.  F).  39 
Cesanne,  Abries  to  (§6,  Rte.  C),  41 
Ce.aniie,  Mndane  to  (§  6,  Rte.  F),  45 
Ceutn  n.  village  of,  118 
Cevins.  La  Roc  he,  117 
Chables,  village  nf,  •2(.7 
Chahles  to  St.  Pierre,  by  the  Col  de  la  Maison 

Blanche  (§  I",  Rte.  F),  271 
Chagne  torrent,  30 
Chaille,  La,  defile  of,  U7 
Chaise,  valley  of  the,  137 
Challant,  Val,  3.'7,  329 
Chambave,  villa^ie  of,  347 
Chambery  district  (§  10),  96 
Chambery,  city  of.  99 
Chambery  to  Turin  (§  7,  Rte.  A),  47 
Chambery,  Pans  to  >:§  10,  Rte.   A),  97 
Chambery,  Grenoble  to,  by  the  right  bank  of  the 

Isere  (§  10,  Rte.  B),  99 
Chamlierv,  Grenoble  to,  by  Montmi^lian  and  the 

left  bank  of  the  Isere  (§  10,  Rte.  C),  101 
Chambery  to  the  baths  of  AUevard  (§  10,  Rte. 

D),  102 
Chambery  to  Uriage  (§  10,  Rte.  E),  104 
Chainberv  to  Grenoble,  by  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse (§  10,  Rte.  F),  106 
Chambery  to  Pont  de  Heauvoisin,  by  Aiguebel- 

letle  (§10,  Ute.   G),  109 
Chambery   to  th*  Grande   Chartreuse,   by   St. 

Laurent  du  Pont,  106 
Chambery  to   the   Grande   Chartreuse,  by  the 

Col  de  la  RuchSre.  108 
Chaiiibery  to  the   Grande    Chartreuse,   by   St. 

Pierre  il'Entremont,  108 
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Chambery,  Cli&telard  to  (§  10,  Rte.  I),  112 

by  the  Col  de  Plain  Palais.  112 

by  the  Valley  of  Aillon  and"  Thoiry,  113 
Chambery,  by  the  Chartreuse  d'Aillon  and  the 

Col  de  Landar,  113 

by  St.  Pierre  d'Abignv,  113 

Chambery  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice  (§11,  Rte.  A), 

116 

Chambre,  La,  village  of  (1,577'),  48 
Chambre,  La,Bourgd"Oi,<ansto(§  8,  Rte.  R),73 
Chambre,  La,  Allevaid  to  (§  8,  Rte.  F),  76 
Chambre.  La,  to  Moutiers  Tareiitaise  or  Albert. 

ville,  by  the  Col  de  la  Madt-leine  t§  11,  Rte.  I), 

134 
Chamois,  village  of  (6,004'),  344 
Chamouni,  village  of,  193 
Chamoiuii,  valley  of,  193 
Chamouni,  Paris  to,  by  Geneva  (§  16,  Rte.  A), 

185 
Chamouni  to  Cnurmaveur,  by  the  Col  du  Bon- 

homme  (§  16,  Rte.  B),  203 
Chamouni   to   Courmayeur,  by  the  Glacier  de 

Miage  (§  16,  Hte.  E),'2I3 
Chamouni  to  Courmayeur,  by  the  Col  du  Geant 

(§  16,  Rte.  F),  215 
Chamouni  route  to  Mont  Blanc,  222 
Chamouni  to  Martiguy  (§  16,  Rte.  H),  226 

by  the  Col  de  Balme,  2-'6 

by  the  Tetp  Noire  and  Trient,  227 

by  the  Tete  Noire  and  Sal  vent,  2'i8 

Chamouni  to  Or>ieres,  by  the  Col  de  Champey 

(§  16,  Rte.  I ).  229 
Chamouni  to  Orsieres,  by  the  Glacier  d'Argen- 

tiere  (§  16,  Rte.  L),  231 
Chamouni  to  Orsidres,  by  the  Glacier  du  Tour 

(§  16,  Rte.  M),  235 
Chamouni,  Sixt  to,  by  Servnz  f§  17,  Rte.  C),  239 

by  the  Col  d'Anterne,  240 

by  the  Col  du  Derocboir,  240 

Chnmonni,  Sixt  to  (§  17,  Rte.  D),  240 

Chamousset,  48 

Chamousset,  Allevard  to.  103 

Champagnv,  village  of,  124 

Ch;impel,  204 

Champerv,  244 

Champerv,  Samnens  to  (§  17,  Rte.  F),  244 

Chamjier'v  to  Martignv  (§  17,  Rte.  H),  246 

Champerv,  Sixt  to  (§  17,  Rte.  G),  245 

by  the  Col  de  Sayeroux,  245 

by  the  Colette  d'Oulaz,  246 

Champery,  Ttionon  lo  (§  17,  Rte.  M),  252 

Champey,  Lac  de,  229 

Champoleon,  VhI,  93 

Chaui|)Olien,  344 

Champorcher,  Val,  164 

Champsec,  2ii9 

Chanaiies,  Val  de,  172 

Chapareillan,  village  of,  100 

Chape.iu,  the,  197 

Chapelie,  La,  village  of,  88,  [94] 

Chapclle  in  Val  Godemar,  La,  [94] 

Chapelie  in  Val  Godemar,  La,  La  Mure  to  (§  9, 

Rte.M),  [!.3] 
Chapis,  hamlet  of,  166 
Chapiu  (4,914'),  205 
('harbouniprs,  La  Combe  des,  35 
Chardon,  Glacier  de,  85,  87,  94 
Charmet,  Notre  Dame  de,  chapel  of,  44 
Chartreuse,  Gratide,  monastery  of,  96,  106 

principal   ways    for    reaching    the  Char- 
treuse from  Cliamb^rv,  106-108 

Chartreuse,  Grande,  to  Grenoble,  by  Voiron  or 
Voreppe,  109 
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Chartreuse,  Oramle,  to  Grenohlc.by  the  Col  de 
la  Corhette,  Id'J 

Chartreuse,  (Jraiuie,  to  Grenoble,  by  Sappey,  108 

Cliarvpiiso.l,  village  of.  161 

Chat,  Mont  du,  !)H 

Chateauroux,  village  of,  93 

Chatelant,  village  of.  Ill 

Chatelard,  Aix  les  Bains  to  (§  10,  Rte.  H),  111 

Aix  to,  by  Ciisy,  111 

Aix  to,  hy  the  Col  de  Prabarno  and  St. 

om-nge,  112 

Chatelard  to  Chamhcrv  (§  10,  Rte.  I),  112 

by  the  Col  de  Plain  Palais.  112 

by  the  A'alley  of  Aillon  and  Thoiry,  1 1,"? 

by  the  Cha'treuse  d' Aillon  and  the  Col  de 

Landar,  113 

by  .St.  Pierre  d'Albignv.  113 

Chpflard  to  Alberiville  (§  10,  Kte.  K).  114 

Chatelard  to  Annerv  (§  10,  Kte.  L),  lU 

by  the  Col  de  Cherel,  1 15 

by  the  Col  d'lintrevernes,  114 

• bv  the  Col  de  Leschaiix,  114 

Chdtil'lon,  village  of.  237,  238 

Chaiillon,  village  of,  32G 

Chaviere,  village  of,  130 

f'hazeleo,  village  of,  71 

Chazelev,  09 

Chede,  village  of,  192 

Cheggio,  371 

Cheillon,  Glacier  de,  28fi,  202 

Cheraines,  Les,  village  of.  111 

Cherasca  torrent.  367 

Ci.era.-ca,  Val,  370 

Chermontane,  Chalets  de  (7,310),  271 

Cliermoiitane,  St.  Pierre  to,  by  the  Col  de  So- 
nadon  (§  18,  Rte.  G),  274 

Chermontane    to    Prarayen,     by    the     Glacier 
d'Otemma(§  IH,  Rte.  L),  v8l 

. by  the  rol  de  Ciete  S6che,  282 

by  the  Mont  Gele,  282 

by  tlie  Col  de  la  Reuse  de  I'AroUa,  282 

Chermontane  to  Evolena,  by  the  Col  de  Cher- 
montane (§  18,  Rte.  M),  284 

Chermontane  to  Evolena.  or  Heremence,  by  the 
Col  du  Mont  Rouge  (§  18,  Kte.  N),  280 

Chevaline,  village  ot.  115 

Chiaffredo,  San,  church  of,  23 

Chialambeitetto,  hamlet  of,  l.il 

i;hialamherto.  140 

Chiaiiale,  village  of,  32 

Chianale,  Ponte.  village  of,  17 

Chianale,  Val  di,  16 

Chillon,  ca.stle  of,  '.'.i8 

Chinaillon,  hamlet  of,  140 

Chisone,  or  Clusone,  valley  of,  36 

Chiu,«a,  La.  4 

Chouex,  245 

Cnristoplie,  St.,  village  of,  79 

Christo|ihe,  St.,  to  hi  Chaia.lle,  in  Val  Gode- 

uiar  (5  9,  Rte.  N),  [9-1] 
Cianiosseretio,  Val  di,  108 
Cijorenove,  Glacier  de,  285 
Cimes  Blanches,  343 
Claire,  St.,  bridge  of,  138 
Clairf  e  torrent,  39 
Claix,  68 

Clauzo  village  of  (2,293'),  18 
Clappcy,  the  debris  so  called,  158 
Clarens,  257 
(;larets,  Les,  [94] 
Claux,  vill.ge  of,  81 
Clavans,  h. mi  let  of,  71 
Clefs,  Les,  139 
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Clochfitel,  valley  of.  85 

Chchatel.  Valloii  de,  87 

Clot,  hamlet  of,  88 

Clu^es,  238 

Cluses,  town  of,  190 

Closes,  Annecy  to  (§  12.  Rte.  D),  139 

Clusone,  or  Chisone,  valley  of,  36 

Coazzoh),  140 

Cochette,  glaciers  of,  73 

Coeur,  Grand,  hamlet  oi',  117 

Coeur.  Petit,  hamlet  of,  117 

Cogue,  Val  de,  ISS 

Cogne,  village  of  (.^onO'),  1.57 

Cogne.  Ao.sta  to,  hy  the  Becca  di  Nona  and  Col 
d'Arhole  (§  14,  R'e.  B),  100 

Cogne,  Aosta  to,  bv  the  Mont  Einilius  and  the 
Val  de  Giaussnn'(§  14,  Rte.  C),  103 

Cogne  to  Bard,  hy  tile  Fenetre  de  Cogne  (§  14, 
Rte.  D).  104 

Cogne  to  Ceresole  (§  14,  Rte.  G),  169 

("oise.  village  of,  i>* 

Col.  Lac  du  (7,154'),  75 

Colmar,  19 

Colmar,  Nice  to  (§  3,  Rte.  B),  18 

Colmar  to  Harcelonette  (§3,  Rte.  C),  19 

(^ologny,  247 

(\)lomban  des  Villards,  St.,  village  of,  73 

C.  lonaz.  village  of,  238 

Comha,  IVIla,  153 

Conihal,  I.ae  de  (5,774'),  206 

Combe,  Haute,  abbey  of,  99 

Combloux.  130 

Coniboe,  pastures  and  chalets  of  (about  7,000'). 
•101 

Condamine,  glacier  of,  86 

Coiidove,  6a 

Conflaiis,  town  of,  117 

Coiitamines  (3,805').  ISO,  204 

Contamines,  Sallanches  to,  by  St.  Gervais  (§  16, 

Rte.  C),  210 
Contamines,  Courmayeur  to,  by  Col  du  Mont 
Tondu,  or  Col  de  I'relatete  (§16  Rte.  D),  2U 
Coppet,  255 

Corbassidre,  Chalets  de,  272 
Corbassiere,  Glacier  lie.  272 
Cordonera,  hamlet  of,  150,  160 
Corridor,  the,  of  Mont  Bh-nc,  222 
Corve,  Glaeier  de  Mont,  109 
Cosilla,  351 

Cote,  Montague  de  la,  220 
Cottaves,  hamlet  of,  109 
Cottian  Alps,  21 
Courmayeur.  village  of,  207 
Courmayeur,  Chamouni  to.  by  the  Col  du  Bon- 

homme  (§  10,  Kte.  B),  2i  3 
Courniaveur,  Sallanches  to,  by  St.  Gervais  (J  16, 

Rte.  C),  210 
Coiirmaveur    to    Contamines,   by   the   Col    du 

Mont  Tondu,  or  the  Col  de  I'relatete  (§  16, 

Kte.  D),  211 
Courmavf  ur,  Chamouni  to,  by  the   Ghicier  de 

Miai,-e  (§  10,  Kte.  E),  213 
Courmaveur,  Chamouni  to,  by  the  Col  de  Geant 

(§10,  Kte.  F).  215 
Courmayeur  route  to  Mont  Bla'ic,  225 
Courmaveur,  Hos|  ice  of  the  (ireat  St.  Bernard 

to  (§  18,  Kte.  B).  264 
Courmayeur,  Orsidres  to,  by  the  Col  de  Ferrex 

(§  16,  Kte.  I),  230 
Courmaveur,  St.  Pierre  to,  by  the  Col  des  Pla- 

nards'(§  18,  Kte.  C),  2(i0 
Couvercle,  rocks  of  the,  199 
Cracalery,  Lac  de,  123 
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Cremenz,  village  of,  302 

Cret,  villaijeof,  139 

Crete  Seche,  Glacier  de,  282 

Crevacudre,  351 

Crevola,  367 

Crissolo,  hamlet  of,  23 

Crozet.  Lac  du,  105 

Ciiloz,  97 

Cuneo,  town  of,  4 

Cuneo  to  the  Baths  of  Valdieri  (§  1,  Bte.  B),  6 

Cuneo  to  Nice,  by   Kntracque  and  Col   delle 

Finistre(§l,Rte.  D),  10 
Cuneo  to  Barcelonette  (§  2,  Rte.  A),  11 
Cuneo  to  liarcelonette,  by  Val  Maira  (§  2,  Rte. 

B),  13 
Cuneo  to  Piazzo,  by  Val  Grana  (§  2,  Rte.  C),  15 
Cuorgne,  town  of,  155 
Cusy,  village  of,  HI 


DALMAZZO,  Borgo  S„  village  of,  4 
Ddiiiazzo,  S..  Aiibey  of,  5 
Dalir.azzo  il  Selvatico,  San,  hamlet  of,  18 
Dames,  Plan  des  c6,5-'3').  204 
Damiano,  San  (•j,477'),  14 
Dard,  Cascade  du,20U 

Dauphin,  Chateau,  or  Castel  Delfino  (4,209'),  16 
Dau|ihin,  Mont,  town  ot,  2fi 
Dauphin,  Mont,  Saluzzo  to  (§  4,  Rte.  A),  23 
Dauphin,  Mont,  Pignerol  to  (§  5,  Rte.  A),  34 
Dauphin,  Le,  hamlet  of,  66 
Dauphine  Alps,  01 

Delfino,  Cartel,  or  Chateau  Dauphin,  16 
Demoiite,  11 
Desert,  village  of,  113 
Deserte,  Glacier  de  la  Casse,  90 
Didier,  St.,  village  of,  173 
Dingv,  139 

Dioza,  torrent  of  the,  192,  242 
Dirt-bands  of  the  AroUa  Glacier,  284 
Distel  Alp  (7,lv5'),  355 
Diveglia,  valle\  ot,  370 
Divonne,  hydropathic  establishment,  255 
Dixence  river,  293 
Dome,  Glacier  du,  214 
Domeiicy,  210 
Domene,  101 
Domenon,  Lac  de,  lOi 
Dome  d'Ossola,  town  of,  368 
Dome  d'Ossola  to  Brieg,  by  the  Val  Cherasca 

(§  21,  Rre.  B),  370 
Domo  d'Ossola  to  Arona,  by  Orta(§21,  Rte.C), 

Domo  d'Ossola,  Simpeln   to,  by   the  Val   Bu- 

gnanco  (5  21,  Rte.  F),  376 
Domo  d'Ossola,  Saas   to,  by  the  Val  Antrona 

(§21,  Rte.  G),  377 
Donnaz,  327 
Dora  Riparia,  river,  39 
Dorinet  torrent,  140 
Donnillouse,  hamlet  of,  93,  94  1 

Doron  river,  127 
Doussard,  137 
Doussard,  village  of,  115 
Douvaine,  248 

Doveria,  or  Id  umbach,  river,  3fi7 
Dromadaire,  Bosse  dn,  219 
Dronero,  town  of,  13 
Duingt,  castle  and  village  of,  137 
Durance  river,  39 
Durand,  Glacier  du  Mont,  271 
Dnrand,  GL.cier  de,   27.5,   296;    or   Glacier   c'e 

Zinal,  297 
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EAU  NOIRE,  the,  228 
E'chauda,  89 
E'chelle,  Pierre  de  1*,  222 
E'chelles.  Les,  village  of,  107 
E'cole,  village  of,  113 
E'cot,  hamlet  of  r6,775'),  149 
Einhsch  Thai,  295 
Eison,  302 

Eivettes,  glacier  of,  148 
Elva,  village  of,  14 
Embours  Glacier.  ."".US 
Embours  Thai,  335 
Embrun,  Vallouise  to,  by  the  Valleys  of  th« 

Hautes  Alpes  (§  9,  Rte.  K),  93 
Embrun,  Barcelonette  to  (§3,  Rte.  D),  19 
Eiichatra,  Vallon  de  1',  79 
Encombres,  Val  des,  132 
Entracque,  Gesso  d',  10 
Entracqne,  village  of,  10 
Entraigues,  hamlet  of  (§  8,  Rte.  C),  70 
Entraigues,  village  of  (§  9,  Rte.  B),  88,  94 
Entraigiies,  Val  d',  81 
Entraunes.  village  of,  19 
Entre-deux-Eaux,  chalets  of,  129 
Entremont,  139 
Eiitremont,  Val  d',  261 
Entrevaux,  village  of,  18 
Entrevernes,  village  of,  114 
Enirevps,  Val  d",  207 
E'pierre,  48 

pypierre,  Allevard  to,  103 
E'pinol.  hamlet  of,  159 
Eringerthal,  286 
Kscofier,  Pont,  78 
Esseillon.  L'   fortress  of,  .50 
Estelette,  Glacier  de  1',  206 
E'troubles,  264 
Evanson  liver,  329 
E'vian,  town  o',  248 
E'vionnaz,  \illage  of,  259 
Evoleiia,  villa-e  of  (4,521'),  289 
Evolena.  Che  montane  to,  bv  the  Col  de  Cher- 

montane  (§  18,  Rte.  M),  284 
Evolena.  Chermoncane  to.  by  the  Col  du  Mont 

Rouge  (§  18,  Rte.  N),  286 
Evolena  uistrict  (§  lli),  287 
Evolena  to  Ptarav-n,  by  the  Col  des  Bouquetins 

(§  19,  Rte.  B),'291 
Evolena  to  Zermatt,  by  the  Col  d'Herens  (§  19, 

Rte.  0),293 
Evolena  to  Vissoie,  by  the  Val  de  Torrent  (§  19, 

lUe.  G),  3ni 
Evolena  to  Zinal,  by  the  Col  de  Sorebois  (§  19, 

Rte.  H),  302 
Rxilles,  fort  of,  40 
ExiUes,  Bramans  to  (§  7,  Rte.  D),  59 


FARIOLO,  368 
Fau 'igny.  castle  of,  189 
Faverges,  town  of,  137 
Fee,  valley  of,  354 
Fenestrelle,  village  of,  37 

fort  of,  37 

Fenestrelle,  Val  de,  33 
Fenestrelle,  or  Perouse,  Val  de,  37 
Fenis,  Val  de,  '64 
Fenis,  castle  of,  346 
Fer-Ji-Cheval,  237 
Fernex,  Cnateau  de,  188 
Ferpecle.  Glacier  de,  292 
Fen  and  torrent,  70 
Ferrera,  353 
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Ferrpx,  Val.230 

Ferrex,  Clial.ls  .le,  230 

Ferriere,  La,  village  of,  7fi 

Fier,  valley  of  the,  138 

Filar  Glacier,  33Si 

Filhere,  river,  138 

Findelen  Glacier,  3H  ;  Scnnhiitten,  318 

Finestre,  Val  delle,  1(1 

Finestre,  La  Madonna  delle,  sanctuary,  10 

Finhaut,  village  of,  229 

Fionnay,  hamlet,  269 

Fiorenza,  Piano  di.  24 

Flaine,  Lac  de.  238 

Flegere,  the,  201 

Fletschhorn  Glacier,  307 

Flon  torrent,  110 

F'lons  torrent,  13G 

Flumet,  town  of  (3,018"),  136 

Foax,  La.  vllage  ot,  19 

Fobello.  S'iS 

Foi,  La  ThuiledeSainte,  119 

F-oi,  Sainte  (3.209'),  il9 

Foi,  Sainte,  Ivrogne  to,  by  the  Val   Grisanche 

(§  l.\  Kte.  C),  177 
Foi,  Sainte,  La  Thuile  to  (§  l^,  Rte.  B),  174 
Foliaz,  La.  230 

Fonds.  Chalets  des,  241  ;  Vallee  des,  241 
Font  Convene,  village  of,  71 
F"ontainemoire,  village  of,  332,  351 
Fontan,  village  of,  G 
Forciolline,  Vallon  delle,  27,  29 
Fornet,  178 
Foron,  village  of,  146 
Foron,  valley  of  the,  251 
Forzo,  Val  di.  156 
Fougillarde,  33 
Fournel  torrent,  93 
Freaux,  Les,  lead  mines  of,  65 
Freddo,  Vallon  di  Uio,  8,  11 
Freissinlcres,  village  of  (3,911'),  93 
Freissinieres,  Val,  93 
Freney,  66 

Fressinone  torrent,  367 
Frongillarde,  33 
Fulaz  river,  250 
Furgge  Glacier,  319,  377 
Furgge  Thai,  365,  377 


G.^BY,  village  of,  332 
Gampel,  364 
Gamsa  Glacier,  365 
Gamser  Glacier,  373 
Gamsen,  365 

Ganisen  Thai,  or  Nanzer  Thai,  365 
Ganther  torrent,  366 
Garbach  torrent,  324 
Garstelet  Glacier,  331 
Gavet,  Combe  de,  67 
Gavet,  hamlet  of,  67 
Geant,  Glacier  du,  195,  216 
Gelon,  valley  of  the,  103 
Geneva,  city  of,  1h6 
Geneva,  Lake  of  (about  1,230'),  254. 
Geneva  to  Sixt,  by  Taiininges  (§  17,  Rte.  A), 
[235] 

by  St.  Jeoire,  235 

by  Bonneville  and  Chatillon,  237 

Geneva  to  Sixt,  by  Cluses  or  St.   Martin  (§  17, 

Rte.  B),  238 

bv  Cluses,  238 

by  St.  Martin,  238 
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Geneva  by  Passy  and  La  Portette,  5i39 

-  to  St.  Maurice,  by  Thonon  (§  17,  Rte.  I), 
247 

Geneva  to  Aosta.  by  Martigny  and  the  Great  St. 

Bernard  (§  18,  Kte.  A),  254 
Gendvre  district  (§  (i),  39 
Gendvre,  Bourg  Mont,  village  of  (6,102'),  40 
Grnix  d'Aosle.  .St.,  110 
Germain,  St.,  172 
Germanasca,  \'al,  3-8 
Germano,  S.,  village  of,  3G 
Gervais,  St.  (2,680'),  210,  211 

baths  of  (2,067'),  211 

Gervais,   St.,   All)ertville  to,   by  the  valley  of 

Beaufort  (§  12,  Rte.  E),  140 
Gervais,  St  ,  route  to  Mont  Blanc,  224 
Gesso  river,  3 
Getroz,  Glacier  de,  269,  286 
Gets,  Les,  village  of,  251 
fliacomo  d'Ayas,  San,  hamlet  of,  324 
Giandula,  G 
Giaveno,  36 

Gieres,  village  of,  101,  104 
Giffre  torrent,  23G 
Gignod,  264 

Guigolph,  St.,  village  of,  248 
Gioux,  or  Valsavaraiiche,  village  of,  107 
Giovanni,  S,ui,  village  of,  34 
(liovMnni,  Col  di  San,  village  of,  154 
Giovanni,  Isola  di  S.,  368 
Girandola,  6 
Girba,  Vallone  di,  16 
Gironde  torrent,  89 
Girottaz,  Lac  de  la,  141 
Gitta,  hamlet  of  (5.512'),  141 
Gitta,  Valk'ede  la,  140,  141 
(ilaise,  waterfall  of  the,  117 
Glapigny,  village  of,  114 
Gletscher  Alp,  354 
Gli6re  torrent,  127,  128 
Glion,  257 
Glys,  359 

Goillea  Vassii,  267 
Goitreux,  Villard,  village  of,  127 
Goleze,  Chalets  de,  244 
Goncelin,  village  of,  101 
(iondo,  village  of,  367 
Gondo,  Gorge  of,  367 
Gordalasca  torrent,  9 
Gorner  Glacier,  314,  319 
Gurnerhorn  Gletscher,  317 
Gottardo,  San,  village,  353 
Gozzano,  330,  351 
Graben  Glacier,  322 
GrUchen,  village,  310 
Graglia,  .sanctuary  of,  351 
Grana,  Val,  15 
Grancrou,  Glacier  de,  170 
Granges  Neuves,  chalets  of  (4,843'),  209,  272 
Grauson,  Val  de,  163 
Grave  en  Gisans,  La,  G5 

Grave  en  Oisans,  La,  to  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne 
(!;  8,  Rte.  B),  68 

by  the  Col  de  I 'Internet,  69 

by  the  Col  de  Martignare,  70 

Grave  en  Oisans,  La,  Vallouise  to  (§  9,  Rte.  G) 

H8 
Grave  en  Oisans,  La,lto  the  Valley  of  the  Venton 
(i<   9,   Rte.  I),  89 

by  the  Col  de  la  Cavale,  90 

by  the  Col  de  la  Lauze,  91 

by  the  Breche  de  St.  Christophe,  92 

by  the  Col  de  Venose,  92 
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Gravellona,  368 

Grenier,  Bee  de,  69 

Grenoble,  city  ol'.  '18 

Grenoble,  Briangon  to  (§  S,  Rte.  A),  64 

Grenoble,  Bnurg  d'Oisuns  to,  by  La  Mure  (§  9, 

Rte.  L),  04 
Grenoble  to  Chambery.  by  the  right  bank  of  the 

Tsere  (§  in,  Rte.  B),  99 
Grenoble  to  Chambery,  by  Montmelian  and  the 

left  bank  of  the  here  (§  10,  Kte.  C),  inl 
Grenoble,  AUevard  to,  103 

Grenoble,  Chambery  Co.  by  the  Grand   Char- 
treuse (§  10,  Rte.  F),  106 
Grenoble,  Grande  Chartreuse  to,  by  the  Col  de 

la  Cochette,  109 
Grenoble,   Grande   Chartreuse   to,   by  Sappey, 

109 
Grenoble,  Grande  Chartreuse  to,  by  Voiron  or 

Voreppe,  109 
Grenz  GUt^cher,  318 
Gressan,  160 

Gressonay  la  Trinite,  village  of,  332 
Gressonay  St.  Jean.  332 
Gresy,  village  of,  117 
Gresy  stir  Aix,  village  of.  111 
Griaz,  Glacier  dn,  192 
Grisanche,  Val,  171,  177 
Gri-anche,  Val  to  Thuile  (^15,  Rte.  D),  180 
Groscavallo,  valley  of,  145 
Groscavallo,  village  ol  (3.009'),  146 
Groscavallo,  Madonna  del  Forno  di,  sanctuary 

of,  147 
Griiben,  hamlet  of,  305 
Griiben  to  St.  Niklaiis  (§  19,  Rte.  K),  3J6 
Guiers  Mort  river,  I07 
Guiers  Vif  river,  107 
Guilestre,  village  of,  26 
Guilestre,  Barcelonette  to  (§  4,  Rte.  C).  .30 
Guilestre,  Castel  DelBno  to,  by  Col  de  Longet 

and  Col  de  Cristillan  (§  4,  Rte.  E),  .12 
Guilestre  to  Vallooise  (§  9.  Rte.  B),   80 
Guillaumes,  village  of  (2,697'),  19 
Guisanne  torrent,  39 
Guiseppe,  Rima  San,  village  of,  350 
Gyr  torrent,  81 


HABERE  LuUin,  village  of.  250 
Habere  Poche,  village  of,  250 
Hannig  Alp,  310 
Hauderes,  hamlet  of,  289 
Helene,  Ste.,  [179] 
Herbrigen(4,'226'),  311 
Heremence,  village  of,  292 
Heremence,   Chermontane  to,  by  the   Col   du 

Mont  Rouge  (§  18,  Kte.  N),  286 
Heremence,  Val  d',  292 
Herens,  Val  d',  288 
Hermance  river,  248 
Hermillon,  village  of,  133 
Hery,  village  of,  136 
Hiere  river,  107 
Hochbalm  Glacier,  360 
Hochwang  Glacier,  298 
Hohberg  Glacier,  322 

Hospice  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  (7,123'),  172 
Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  •.i62 
Hospice  of   the   Great  St.    Mernard  to    Cour- 

mayeur  (§  18,  Rte.  B),  264 
Hospice  of  the  Simplon,  367 
Hugon,  Chartreuse  de  St.,  103 
Combe  de  St.,  103 
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IGNOS,  Cascade  d",  290 
Illiez,  Vald',  244 
llliez,  Val  d',  village  of,  245 
Illgraben,  304 
lllsee  lake,  304 
Indren  Glacier,  312 
Inferuet,  Val  del,  9 
Ingria,  156 
Introd,  [180] 
Isella,  367 
Isella,  Saas  to,  by  the  Zwischbergen  Pass  (§  21, 

Rte.  E),  375 
Isere  river,  99,  101 
Ismier,  St.,  village  of,  100 
Isola  (2,986'),  IS 
Isola  Bella,  369 
Issime,  village  of.  332,  351 
Urea,  town  of  (768'),  .327,  350 
Ivrea,    Zermatt    to,   by   the   Val    Toumanch 

(§  -sO,  lUe.  13),  323 
Ivrea  to  Orta.  by  Biella  (§  20,  Rte.  K),  3-50 
Ivrogne,  village  of,  173 
Ivrogne  to   Sainte  Foi,  by  the  Val  Grisanche 

(§  15,  Rte.  C),  177 


JAILLON,  or  Giaglone,  hamlet  of,  -52 
Jardiii,  the,  19H,  199 
Jean  d'Arves,  St.,  village  of,  71 
Jean  d'Arvev,  St.,  113 
Jean  d'Aulph,  St.,  village  of,  251 
Jean,  St.,  de  Belleville,  village  of.  134 
Jean  de  Maurienne,  St.,  town  of  (1,906'),  48 
Jean  de  Maurienne,  St.,  La  Grave  en  Oisans  to 
(§8,  Rte.  C),  69 

by  the  Col  de  I'Infernet,  69 

by  the  Col  de  Martipnare,  70 

Jean  de  Maurienne,  St.,  Bouig  d'Oisans  to  (§  8, 

Rte.  Di,  70 
Jean    de   Maurienne,  St.,  to  Moutiers   Taren- 

taise,  by  the  Col  de  la  Platiere  (§11,  Rte.  H), 

133 
Jean  de  .Sixt,  St.,  village  of,  139 
Jeoire,  .St.,  village  (1,886'),  [235]  2-50 
Jorio.  St.,  137 
Joven(;au,  160 
Jung,  306 
Jura  mountains,  188 


KALTW.^SSER  Glacier,  366,  371 
Kien  Glacier,  311,  322 
Krumbach,  or  Doveria,  river,  367 


L ACHAT,  Mont,  203 
Laffrey,  village  of  (above  3,000'),  [93] 

Lancettes,  Glacier  des,  212 

Lancey,  101 

Landry,  124 

Langin,  village  of,  2.50 

Lans,  Ghicer  de,  66 

Lanslebourg,  50 

Lanslebonrg.  liourg  St.  IMaurice  to,  by  the  Col 
d'lseran  (§  11,  lite.  B),  119 

Lanslebourg,  Moutiers  Tarentaise  to,  by  the  Col 
de  la  Vanoise  (§11,  Rte.  E),  126 

Lanslebourg,   Turin  to.  by  Laazo  and  Grosca- 
vallo (§  13,  Rte.  A),  145 
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Lanslphourp,  Lanzo  to,  bv  Ala  and  the  Col  du 

Collarin,  ,§  i:i.  Hie.  D \  ISO 
Lanslebiiurt,  Laiuo  to.by  Via(§13,  Rte.E),  152 
Laiis-le-Villard,  \S.\ 
Lantosca,  9 
Laiizo,  town  of,  145 
Lanzo,   Ceresole  to,  by  the  Col  della  Crocctta 

(§  13,  Rte.  C),  K)0 
Lanzo  to  Laiislcboiirfr,  bv  Ala  and  the  Col  du 

Collarin  (§  1:5.  Rte.  D),'lon 
Lanzo  to  Lanslebourg,  by   Vid  (§13,  Kte.  E), 

152 
I.aquin  Glacier,  3f)l 
L'Arche,  village  of  (5,5G8'),  12 
Larossor.  valley  of,  129 
Laurent  du  Pont,  St..  villafre  of,  107 
Laurent,  Si.,  de  la  Cote,  village  of,  132 
Lausanne,  town  of,  2.5t) 

cite  and  cathedral  of,  ib6 

Lausqueour,  Glacier  ^\(•,  \l\0 

Lauvitel,  Lac  and  Vallon  de.  78 

Lauzanier,  Lac  de  (7,562'),  18 

I^uzet,  Le,  20 

Laval,  73 

Laval,  i)lHin  of.  121 

Lavaldens,  village  of.  9^ 

Lavanchv,  hamlet  of,  197 

Lavev,  Baths  of,  259 

Lavez  Thai,  331 

Lechaud,  Glacier  de,  195 

Leger,  .St.,  103 

Lehmbach  torrent,  355,  375 

Leisse  river,  129 

Lembach  river,  355 

Lemie,  village  of  (3.100'),  152 

Lemie,  pass  from  Ala  to,  15a 

Lenaret,  (i lacier  de,  292 

Lenta  river,  23 

Lepin,  village  of,  110 

Lesa.  village  of,  3ii9 

Leschaux,  village  of,  114 

Leak,  364 

Levanna  district  (§  W,  115 

Leveiizo,  village  of,  9.  17 

Liapey,  chalets  of,  292 

Liddes,  261 

Lignare  torrent,  94 

Lillianes,  village  of,  332,  351 

Limone,  village  of,  4 

I-ireroiige,  glacier  of,  286 

Livet,  hamlet  of,  67 

Livionaz.  Chalet  de  (7,600'),  168 

Locana,  V'al,  155 

Locana,  town  of,  165 

Lombard  Glacier,  69 

Longeborgne,  hermit.ige  of,  288 

Longefov,  village  of,  119 

Lore.  Val  de,  163 

Loiibieres,  Villard,  [91] 

Loup,  Plan  du,  129 

Lourtier,  village  of  (3,657'),  269 

Luc,  St.  (5,4.53'),  304 

Luce,  Haut,  141 

I,uce,  Haut,  valley  of,  140 

Lullin,  2.50 

I,ully,  village  of,  2.50 

I-umbin.  post  station  <if,  100 

Luserna.  La  Torre  di,  23 

Luserna,  Val  di,  33 

Luserne,  La  Tour  de,  34 

Luseriie,  La  Tour  de,  to  Perouse  (§  -5,  Rte.  C), 

37 
Lys,  Cour  de  (6,571';,  331 

D  D 


Lvs  Glacier,  331 

Lys,  \al  de,  Lys  Thai,  or  Vallese,  331 


MAC  HILLY,  village  of,  2.50 
M.icon.  97 
iMacot,  Mines  of,  118 
Macugnaga,  village  of  (4,.?69'),  339 
Macugnaga,  Val  "I'ournanche  to,  by  the  middle 

pass-es  (§  2(\  Rte.  H),  344 
Macugnaga.  Visp  to,  by  the  Monte  Moro  (§  20, 

Rte.  N),  3.54 
Madame,  Combe  de,  75 
Maddalena,  Lngo  della,  12 
Madre,  Uola,  3(58 
Magland,  Valleede,  190 
Maira,  village  of,  18 
Maira,  Val,  13 
Maisou,  La  Grande,  72 
Majasset,  hamlet  of,  1.5,31 
Majoria,  in  Sion,  363 
Mal-inaggio,  36 
Malaval,  La  Combe  de,  <)6 
Malciau^sia,  chalets  of  (5,896'),  153 

pass  from,  to  Susa,  1-54 

Malsanue,  valley  of  the,  94 

Mauigod.  La  Co.nbe  cle,  139 

Marcel,  St.,  village  of.  118 

Marcel,  St.,  Val  de,  347 

Marihe,  292 

Marches,  Les,  village  of,  101 

Marcieux,  110 

Marguerite,  Ste.,  chalets  of,  175 

Maria,  .Mosso  Sta.,  351 

iVlariiiiiy,  236,  237 

Maritime  .-Vlps,  1.    Limit  between  them  and  the 

Ligurian  Apennine,  2 
Marleiis,  village  i>f,  137 
Marmora,  Valle  della,  U,  15 
Martignv,  town  r  f ,  227,  260 
Martigiiv,  Chanioimi  to  (§  16,  Rte.  H),  226 

by  the  Cnl  de  Balme,  226 

by  the  1  ele  Noire  and  Trient,  227 

bv  the  Tete  Noire  and  .Salvent,  228 

Martigny,    Sixt  to,  by  Salvent  (§  17,  Rte.  E), 

242 
Martifiny.  Champery  to  (J  17,  Rte.  H),  246 
M  irtigny  le  Bourg,  260 
M.irlignv  to  ,\osta,  bv  the  Val  de  Bagnes  and 

the  Col  de  Fenetre(§  IX,  Rte.  E),  208 
Martigny  to  Aroua  (§  2I,  Rte.  A),  3(i2 
Martin,  St.,  23H 
Martin,  St.,  villa'je  of,  190 
Martin.  St.,  d'oiitre  Arc,  43 
Martin,  St.,  de  Belleville,  village  of,  132 
M.irtiii,  I'ont  ,^t.,  327 
Martiniaiia,  '23 

Martiiio  di  Lantosca,  San,  village  of,  (3,209'),  9 
.Maitinn,  La  BaUna  di  Rio,  23 
Masone,  36-< 
Masucco,  351 
Massel,  village  of,  38 
Ma.-sel,  Val  de,  38 
Massongex,  249 
Massongv,  248 
Mastaloiie,  Val,  352 
Maltniark  See,  355 
Maurice,  St.,  249 
Maurice,  St.,  town  of,  2.59 
Maurice,  Bourg  St.  (2,792'^,  118 

Chambery  to  (§  11.  Rte.  A),  116 

to  Lanle.-bourg,  by  the  Col  d'lseran  (§  11, 

Kte.  B),  119 
2 
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Maurice,  Tignes  to,  by  the  Col  du  Palet  (§11, 
Rte.  C),  123 

Alt>ertville  to,  by  Beaufort  (§  12,  Rte.  F) 

141 

by  the  Col  de  la  Saulce,  141 

by  the  Col  de  I'AUee,  142 

to  Aoita  (§  IS,  Rte.  A),  171 

Maurice,  St.,  Geneva  to,  by  Thonon  (§  17,  Rte. 

I),  247 
Maurin,  commune  of  (above  6,000'),  15,  31 
Maiivoisin,  Pont  de,  2fi9 
Maxiine,  St.,  de  Beaufort.     See  Beaufort 
Megeve,  136 
Megevette,  250 
Meillerie,  248 
Meina,  village  of,  369 
Meiris  torrent,  6 
Meira,  27 

Melezel  torrent,  43 
Melezet,  valley  of  the,  31 
Melezet  river,  33 
Menoge  river,  189 
Menoge  stream,  2.50 
Menthon,  138 
Sleolaiis.  village  of,  20 
Mer  do  Glace,  195 
Meribe,  Chalets  de,  292 
Meyroniie,  12 
Mezzenile  (2  201'),  1-50 

Mezzenile,  pass  from,  to  Viii,  154 

Miage,  Glacier  de,  2"6,  212 

Miage,  Chalets  de,  2l:i 

Michel,  St.  (2,316'?),  49 

Michel,  St.,  Briangon  to  (§  6,  Rte.  D),  42 

Michel.  St.,  to  Moutiers  Tarentai»e  (§  ll,  Rte. 
G).  132 

Mieiissv,  2.36 

Bliiie,  Glacier  de  Mont,  291,  293 

IMiniera,  Valle  della,  torrent  of,  5 

Miouvel  torrent,  26 

IMirahoui',  fort  of,  35 

Mi^.Mon,  296 

.Mizueu,  village  (3,957'),  70 

Modaiie,  village  ot  ("3,494'),  49 

Modane,  Briangon  to  (§6,  Rte.  E),  43 

Modane  to  Cesanne  (§  6.  Rte.  F),  45 

Modane,  Pralogn m  to,  by  the  Col  de  Chavifere, 
or  the  Col  d'Aussois  (§11,  Rte.  F),  1.30 

Moede,  Chalets  de,  242 

Moiry.  Glacier  de,  or  Gl.  de  Torrent,  303 

Molaret,  post  house  of,  52 

Molieres.  Va'.lon  de,  8 

Molines,  Val  de,  26 

IMolines,  village  of,  31 

Mollia,  336 

Bloming,  Glacier  de,  296,  299 

Moiiipaiitero.  village  of,  52 

Monastero,  146 

Mondovi,  2 

Mondrone  (4,205'),  151 

Monei,  Glacier  de,  170 

Monestier,  village  of,  65 

Mones'ier,  Vallouise  to  (§9,  Rte.  H),89 

Monetier,  village  of,  189 

Mongrande,  350 

Monta,  Ll,  25 

Monta,  hamlet  of,  290 

Montaldo,  castle  of.  327 

Moiitandayne,  Glacier  de,  169 

Montandrey,  village  of,  133 

Moutanvers,the,  196 

Mont  Blanc  district  (§  16),  183 

Mont  de  Lans,  village  of  (4,203'),  D2 
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Montbonnot,  village  of,  100 

Monterosso  (2,785'),  15 

M  intgeliafrey,  village  of,  134 

Monthey,  249 

Monthey,  Samoens  to  (§  17,  Rte.  F),  244 

Monthey,  Thonon  to  (§  17,  Rte.  M),  252 

Moiitmelian,  47,  102 

Montreux,  village  of,  257 

Montriond,  village  of  (3,051'),  2.51 

Mnntriond,  Lac  de  (3,445'),  252 

Moret  torrer.t,  134 

Mori-tel,  village  of,  103 

Morgen,  the,  340 

Morillon,  village  of,  238 

Morges,  town  of,  255 

Morges,  village  of,  266 

Morgex,  village  of,  173 

Morgin,  Baths  of,  2.52 

M.irgin,  Vallee  de,  252 

Moro,  Monte,  .340,  348 

Morle,  La,  [93] 

Morte,  La,  hamlet  of,  67 

Morte,  Eau,  river  of,  137 

Morzine,251,  252 

Mosso,  Sta.  Maria,  345 

Motet,  205 

M>uliM  Vieux,  hamlet  of,  [93] 

Moutiers  Tarentaise,  town  ol,  117 

Moutiers  Tarentaise,  Tignes  to,  by  the  Col  du 

Palet  (§  11,  Rte.  C),  123 
Moutiers  Tarentaise,  St.  Michel  to  (§11,  Rte. 

G).132 
Moutiers    Tarentaise,    St.  .lean  de  Maurienne     ' 

to,  by  the  Col  de  la  Platiere  (§  11,   Rte.   H), 

133 
Moutiers  Tarentaise,  La  Chambre  to,  by  the 

Col  de  la  Madeleine  (§11,  Rte.  I),  134 
Moutiers  Tarentaise,  St.  Maximede  Beaufort  to 

(§12,  Rte.  G),  142 
Mouxy,  village  of,  98 
Mulera,  Cima  de,  hamlet  of,  341 
Mulera,  Piede,  341 
Mure,  La  (2,860'),  93,  [Ii4] 
Mure,  La,  to  La  Chapelle  in  Val  Godemar  (§9, 

Rte.  M),  [93] 
Myans,  Abiuies  de,  99 


NANTBOURRANT,  204 
Nant-Bride,  hamlets  of,  237 
Nant  Brun,  valley  of,  133 
Nant  Noir,  torrent  of,  192 
Nantillon,  Glacier  de,  200 
N  ints,  Deux,  hamlet  of,  134 
Nanzer  Thai,  or  Gamsin  Thai,  365 
Narreyroux,  hamlet  of,  91 
Navalaise,  villaL'e  of,  110 
Naves,  village  of,  142 
Navisanche  river,  295 
Nendaz,  Val  de,  269 
Netsch  Thai,  331 
Neuva.  Glacier  de  la,  233 
Nevache,  Val  de,  43 
Nice,  city  of,  6 

Nice,  Turin  to  (§  1,  Rte.  A).  3 
Nice,  Baths  of  Valdieri  to  (§  1,  Rte.  C),  8 
Nice,  Cuneo  to.  by  Entracque  and  Col  delle  Fi- 

nestre  (§1,  Rte.  D),  10 
Nice  to  Barcelonette  (§  3.  Rte.  A),  17 
Nice  to  Colmar  (§3,  Rte  B),  18 
Nicnlaithal,  3in 

Niklaus,  St.,  village  of,  306,  310 
Niklaus,  St.,  Griiben  to,  (§  19,  Rte.  K),  30G 
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Nikl.ius,  St.,  Saas  to,  by   the  Ried  Pass  (J  20, 

Rte.  I"), 300 
Niouc.  vilhige  of,  '295 
Nivolet,  nidlet  de,  167 
Noasca,  village  of,  165 
Noasch.tta  torrent,  165  ;  Glacier,  1C9 
Noir.  Glacier,  So 
Noin  torrent,  139 
Norandiiie  river,  136 
Notre  Dame,  48 
^iovalai^e,  village  of,  110 
Novalese,  village  of,  51 
Novalese,  53 

Noyer,  village  of  (2,713'),  113 
Noyer,  valley  of  the,  113 
Novara,  .'IS? 
Novel,  24'.i 
Noversch,  332 
Nils,  village  of,  347 
Nyon,  town  of,  255 


OFFRNGE-DESSOUS,  St.,  village  of,  1 12 
Offenge-Dessus,  St.,  village  of,  112 
Oisans,  Pavs  d',  62 
Oisans  district  (§S),  63 
Oisans,  Hoiirg  d',  town  of,  66 
Oisans,  Boiirg  d',  to  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  (§  S, 

Rte.  Di,  70 
Oisans,  Bourgd',  to  La  Chambre  (§  8,  Rte.  E), 

72 
Oisans,  Bourg  d",  to  Allevard  (§  8,  Rte.  E),  74 
Oisans,  Bourg  d",  to  La  Berarde  (§9,  Rte.  A), 

78 
Oisans,  Bourg  d,'  to  Grenoble,  by  La  Mure  (§  9, 

Rte.  Li,  94 
OUe,  Combe  d',  72 
OUocela,  Val,  349 
OUomont,  271  ;  Val  d',  271,  276 
<lltro,  Val  d',  315 
Omegiia,  347,  353 
Oncino,  JS 

Onde,  glacier  stream,  81 
Onion,  village  of,  250 
Orcieres,  village  of  (4,330'),  93 
Orelle,  village  of,  49 
Orelle.  village  of,  132 
Oren,  Combe  d',  276,  291 
Ormelune  river,  119 
Ornavasso,  368 
Onion,  67 

Ornon,  commune  of,  94 
Orny,  Glacier  d',  235 
Oropa,  sanctuary  of,  351 
Orsieres,  Chamouni  to,  by  the  Col  de  Chamney 

(§  16,  Rte.  1),  229 
Orsidres  to  Courmaveur,  bv  the  Col  de  Feirex 

(§  16,  Rce.  K),  230 
Orsidres,  Chamooni  to,  by  the  Glacier  d'Argen- 

tieres  (§  16,  Rte.  L),  231 
Orsieres,  Cliamouni  to,  by  the  Glacier  du  Tour 

(§  10,  Rte.  Ml,  -235 
Orsiferes,  village  of  (2,894'),  261 
Orta,  Lake  of.  351 
Orta,  town  of,  351 

Orta,  Ivrea  to,  by  Biella  (§  20,  Rte.  K),  3.50 
Orta  to  Ponte  Grande,  by  the  Val  Mastalone 

(§  20,  Rte.  L),  352 
Orta  to  Ponte  Grande,  by  the  Val  Strona  (§  20, 

Rte.  M),353 
Ossola,  Val  d',  367 

Ossola,  U.imo  d'.    See  Domo  d'Ossola 
Oterama,  Glacier  d',  281 


PIG 
Ouches,  Lps,  village  of,  193 
Ouchy,  256 
Ooille,  Lac  de  1',  129 
Ouiaz,  Goletted',246 
Oulx,  village  of  (3,514'),  40 
Ours,  St.,  church  ol,  at  .■Vosta,  174 
Oiirsidre,  Cascade  de  1',  104 
Ovesca  torrent,  377 
Oyace,  village  of,  276 
Oyen,  St.,  264 
Oz,  village  of,  73 

PAESANA,  town  of,  23 
Palon,  hamlet  of  (3,009'),93 
Palus,  hamlet  of,  94 
P.incrace,  Villar  .St.,  100 
Paradis  district  (§  14),  155 
Paris  to  Chambcry  (§  10,  Rte.  A). 97 
Paris  to  Chamouni,  by  Geneva  (§  16,  Rte.  A), 

185 
Passy,  village  of.  191,  239 
Paul,  St.,  village  of,  30,  31 
Pedriolo,  chalets  of,  339 
Pelerins,  Glacier  des,  200 
Pelerins,  Cascade  des,  200 
Pella,  352 
P.  Uina,  Val,  276 
Pellina,  Val,  St.  Barthelemi  to  the  (§  18,    Rte. 

I),  279 
Pelvoux,  Mont,  ascent  of,  80 
Pelvoux  district  (§9),  77 
Pendant,  GLicier  de  la,  232 
Pennine  AI[)S,  181 

Perouse,  or  Fenestrelle,  A'al  de,  36 
Perouse,  town  of  (2,037'),  30 
Perouse,  La  Tour  de  Luserne  to  (§  -5,  Rte.  C), 

37 
Perouse  to  Abries,  by  the  Val  Germanasca  (§  5, 

Rte.  D).  38 
Perouse  to  Pragelas  (§  5.  Rte.  E).  .39 
Per.'use  to  Cesanne,  by  Rodoret  (j  5,  Rte.  F),  39 
Perrier,  or  Perrero,  vi'llage  of,  38 
P<'Scatori,  Uola  dei,  368 
Pesey,  village  of,  124 

mines  of  (6,024'),  124 

Pesio,  Certosa  di,  4 

Pestarena,  village  of,  340 

Plyn,  364 

Pianche,  hamlet  of,  11 

Piantonetto,  Val,  165 

Piasco,  16 

Pifece.  Glacier  de,  285 

Pierre,  St.,  173 

Pierre  d'Albigny,  St.,  town  of.  48,  113 

Pierre,  Glacier  de  la  Bonne,  83 

Pierre  d'Allevard,  St.,  ruins  of,  103 

Pierre  d'Entremont,  St.,  village  of,  108 

Pierre  do  Belleville,  St.,  lO.J 

Pierre  de  Chartreuse,  St.,  village  of,  109 

Pierre  Castel,  tort  of,  1 10 

Pierre,  St.,  village  of.  201 

Pierre,  St.,   to   Courmayeur,   by    the   Col   des 

Olanards  (§  18,  Rte.  C),  206 
Pierre,   St.,  to   Aosta,  Oy  the  Col  de  Menouve 

(§  18,  Rte.  D),  266 
Pierre.  St..  Chal.l.-s  to,  by  the  Col  de  la  Maison 

Blanche  (§  18,  Rte.  F),  271 
Pierre,   St.,  to    Chermoiitane,   by    the    Col    de 

Sonadoii  (§  18,  Rte.  GV27+ 
Pietia  Porzii),  village  of  (3,8.55'),  12 
Pignerol,  or  Hinerolo.  town  of,  34 
Pignerol  to  Mont  Dauphin  (§  5,  Rte.  A  ),  34 
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Piijnerol  to  Cesamie  (§  s,  Rte.  B),  36 
Pilatte,  Glacier  tie  la,  86 
Pile  Alp,  335,  342 
Pinsot,7i5 
Piode,331 

Pissevache  waterfall,  260 
Pisson,  Cascade  du,  75 
Pizanco,  376 
Plan,  Lac  dii,  200 
Planaval,  village  of,  178 
Planay,  village  of,  127 
Plaiiay.  hamlet  of,  54 
Planereiise,  glacier  of,  ?30 
Planpinet,  43 
Planpraz  (6,959'),  201 
Plateau,  Grand  (12,900').  220 
Plateau,  Grand,  of  Mont  Blanc,  223 
Platei,  Desert  de,  191,  239 
Plete  826 

Po,  valley  of  the,  23 
Pogetto  Teniers,  village  of,  18 
Poleset,  chalets  of  (6,014'),  131 
Pons.  .St.,  village  of,  20 
Pont,  hamlet  uf,  167 
Pont  .St.  Martin,  329 
Pont   St.  Martin,  Zermatt  to,  by  the  Lys  ,Toch, 

or  Zwilliiige  Joch,  ana  the  Val  de  Lys  (§  20, 

Rte.  D).  329 
Pontcharra,  village  of,  101,  102 
Ponte,  village  or(l,5S9'),  155 
Ponte  to  Tignes,  by  the  folde  Galese  (§  14,  Rte. 

K),  165 
Ponte  Grande,  village  of,  31 1 ,  "49 
Ponte  Grande,  Aosta  to,  by  the  lower  passes, 

(§  20,  Rte.  I),  346 
Ponte  Grande,  Orta  to,  by  the  Val  Mastalone 

(§20,  Rte.  L).352 
Ponte  Grande,  Orta  to,  by  the  Val  Strona  (§20, 

Rte.  M),  353 
Pontecellamot,  valley  of,  140,  142 
Pormenaz,  Lac  de,  242 
Portette,  La,  238 
Portien  Grat,  375 
Poucet,  Le,  157 
Pourieres,  hamlet  of,  35 
Poyaz,  hamlet,  228 
Pra,  35 

Pra  del  Tor,  defile  of,  37 
Pragelas,  Val,  36 

Pragelas,  Perouse  to  (§  5.  Rte.  E),  38 
Pralis,  village  of,  38 
Pralognan,  village  of  (4,700'),  127 
Pralognan  to  Mod  nie,  by  the  Col  de  Chaviere, 

or  the  Col  d'Aussdis  (§  11,  Rte.  F),  130 
Pralong  (3,199'),  140 
Pralong,  Mayens  de,  ffl2 
Pramain.  hamlet  of,  12t 
Pramol,  hamlet  of,  :?6,  37 
Prangins,  Park,  255 
Prapic,  93 

Prarayen,  chalets  of,  276 
Prarayen  to  Val  Tom  nanche,  or  Breuil,  by  the 

Col  de  Vacorn^re  i§  18,  Hte.  K),  2S0 
Praraven,     Chermontane   to,    by    the    Glacier 

d'Otemma  (§  18,  Rte,  I>),  281 

by  the  Col  de  Crete  Seche,  282 

by  the  Mont  Gele.  282 

by  the  Col  de  la  Reuse  de  I'.Arolla,  J.tfS 

Prarayen,  Evolena  to,  by  the  Col  des  Bouquetins 

(§  19,  Rte.  B), '.91 
Praz-le-I"ort,  hamlet  of,  230 
Prazzo,  village  of,  14 
Prazzo,  Cuneo  to,  by  Val  Grana  (§  2,  Rte.  C;,  15 


HOC 
Preit,  Val  del,  14 
Pr.  quartero,  340 

Prienre,  Le,  or  village  of  Chamouui,  193 
Proz,  Cantine  de  (5,912'),  262 
Proz,  Glacier  de,  267 
Pucelle,  Saut  de  la,  66 
Pyrimont,  185 


QUARAZZA,  Val,  346,  350 
Quarazzola,  Val,  350 
Qiiarna,  village  of,  353 
Qneigp,  village  of,  140 
Queyras,  Chateau  de,  26 
Qupyras,  Barcelonette  to,  by  St.  Veran  (§4,  Rte. 

D ),  30 
Queyras,  Castel  Delfino  to  (§  4,  Rte.  F),  33 
Queyras  to  Brian(;on  (§  6,  Rte.  B),  41 


RANDA,  village  of.  311 
Raron,  304  ' 

Rassa,  351 

Val  de.  .351 

Re,  Piano  del,  24.  29 

Recluse  torrent,  171 

Reine,  Sainte,  village  of,  114  ( 

Relinges,  238 

Remy,  St.,  village  of.  264 

Kemy,  St.,  Allevard  to,  103 

Reposoir,  Vallee  du,  140 

Chartreuse  du,  140 

Reschy,  308 

Revel  (§3,  Rte.  D),  20 

Revel  (§  10,  Rte.  E),  105 

Rhemes,  Val  de,  170.  [179] 

Rhemes.  Notre  Damede,  villageof  (5,a''0'),  [180] 

Rlenes.  St.  George  de,  vihage  of,  [ISO] 

Rhone,  Pete  du,  185 

Riddes,  263 

Rimplas,  18 

Ribnns  torrent,  54 

Riche  torrent,  2.36 

Riche.  valley  of  the,  2.50 

Ried  Gletscher,  3U 

Rif  torrent.  42 

Ritfel,  the.  314 

Rimasco,  349 

Ri'i  ella,  vidageof  353 

Rimplas  (3,3(',6'),  18 

Ilionhregond,  108 

Riobureut  river  (11.142'),  31 

Riouperoux,  hamlet  of,  67 

Ripa  valley,  39 

Ripaille,  monastery  of,  248 

Ritort,  chalet  of,  130 

Riva.  village  of,  335 

Rivier,  74 

Rivier,  hamlet  of  (4,200'),  72,  73 

Riviere  torrent,  41 

Riviere.  La,  torrent  of,  127 

Riv  ere.  La,  valley  of,  127 

Robert,  Lie,  105 

Robillante.  4 

Biicca.  Ponte  della,  .it  Lanzo,  146 

Rnccahigliera,  village  of,  9 

Roccavione,  4 

Roche,  La,  village  of  (?  9,  Rte.  K),  93 

Ruche,  La.  village  of  (§  12,  Rte.  C),  138 

RochemoUe,  69 
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Rochemolle,  Vallon  de,  59 
Kochette,  Li,  103 
Roil.ret,  villa^f  of.  39 
H(.d..ret.  Val,  38,  39 
Roget,  Cascade  de,  240 
Roisan,  27G 

Roisoniie,  valley  of  the,  [93] 
Koja  t<irrent,  3 
Rollc,  town  of.  25.5 
Komat;nano,  337,  3-51 
Romanche.  vallev  of  the,  63 
Roiuo  (3,19(1'),  loB 

tour  of  Monte  Rosa,  by    the  high  glacier 

pa,<ses  (§  20,  Kte.  Gj.3-11 
Roselein,  haiilet  of,  M2 
Ro.ssboden  Glacier,  SC.'i,  367 
Uothblatt  GLicier,  377 
Roubiel  torrent,  20 
Rouges,  Rochers,  i'23 
Rouss.s,  Graiulcs,  73 
Roussa,  Lago  della,  li3 
Rubiana,  1.54 

Rubiana,  pass  from  Vid  to,  154 
Ruine,  Grande,  W 
Ruino,  La,  chalets  of,  25 
Ruitor  district  (§  1 5).  170 
Ruitor,  Glacier  du,  171 
Kymptischwang,  the,  323 


S.-VA.S,  3.54 
Saas  Grat,  351 
Saas  to  Zermatt,  by  the  Saas  Grat   (§  20,  Rte. 

O),  3.57 
Saas  to  St.  Kiklaus,  by  the  Ried  Pass  (§  20,  Ute. 

P),  3(;0 
Saas  to  Simpeln  (?  21,  Rte.  D),  373 

by  the  Gan'ser  Joch,  373 

by  the  Thiili  Joch,  373 

by  tlie  Lai|Uin  Joch,  374 

by  the  Fletsch  Joch,  374 

Saas  to  Isella,  by  the  Zwischbergen  Pass  (§  21, 

Rte.  K),  375 
Saas  to  Dome  d'Ossola,  by  the   Val    Antrona 

(§21,  Rte.  G),  377 
Sabbione  torrent,  10 
Sables,  hamlet  of,  73 
Sacro  Monte,  sanctuary  of,  336 
Salanle,  247 
Salanfe,  chalets  of,  247 
Salassi,  the,  173 
Salena,  fenetre  de,  [234] 
Salabertrand,  or  .Salbertr.ind,  40 
SalUnches,  town  of  (1,793'),  190 
Sallanches,  Albertville  to  (§  12,  Rt".  A).  135 
Sallanthes,  Annecy  to  (§  12,  Rte.  D),  139 
Sallanches  to  Contamines  and  Courmayeur,  by 

.St.  Gervais  (§  Ki,  Rte.  C),  210 
Salle,  La,  village  of,  173 
Saltine  torrent,  3(j5 
Saluzzo,  town  of,  23 
Sal'izzo  to  Barcelonette— Val  Vraita  (§  2,  Rte. 

D),  15 
Saluzzo  to  Mont  D.iuphin  (§  4,  Rte.  A),  23 
Salvagny,  village  of,  'lAi).  241 
SalvatorV,  San  (1,709),  18 
Sal  vent,  2A1,  247 
Salvan,  village  of,  229 
Samoens,  26,  236 

Samoiins  to  Champerv  and  Monthey  (§  17,  Re. 
F),  244 
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Samoeis,  Thonon  to  (§  17.  Rte.  L),  251 

Sampeyre,  village  o   (3,025'),  16 

Sanfront,  town  of,  23 

Sangone  torrent,  30 

Saorgio, 6 

Sapeni&re,  or  Selseniere,  torrent,  82 

Sippey.  village  of,  109 

Saraval,  1:19 

SassiSre,  Lac  de  la,  120,  178 

Sauvage.  torrent  of,  74 

.Savigliano  station,  3 

SaTinos,  village  of,  20 

S  ivines.  Grands,  .57 

Savines.  Lac  des,  .57 

S^voy  Alps.  South,  95 

Saxoii,  mineral  waters  of,  303 

.Saxonnex,  190 

Scarena, 6 

Scez,  village  of  (2,9-53'),  119 

Sth^iUenberg  Glacier,  320 

Schalbet,  36H 

Schiinbuhl  Glacier,  298 

Schwarz  See,  319 

Schwarzberg  Glacier,  338 

Sch«arZ('  Glacier,  328 

Scionzier,  190 

Scopa,  village  of,  336 

Scopello,  33i 

Se  I,  Glacier  de,  148 

Sechilienne,  village  of,  67 

Secco,  Kio,  torrent,  9 

Secco,  Val  di  Rio,  17 

St-le,  Glacier  du,  86 

Selle,  Glacier  de  la,  92 

SeUcni^  e,  or  Sapeniere,  torrent,  82 

Sermeuta,  Val,  330,  348 

Serpiano.  Val,  H.53 

Serrant,  Pont,  172 

Serrc,  178 

Servoz,  (2,620'),  192,  239 

Sesanle.  Chalets  de,  (6,398'),  245 

Sesia  Glacier,  334 

Sesia,  I5orj;o,  337 

Se.<trieres,  village  of,  37 

Sesirieres.  Val  di,  18 

Seltimo  Vittone,  327 

Sevrier,  137 

Seyssel.  185 

Sierre,  town  of,  364 

Sierre  to  Zermatt.  bv  the  Val  d'Anniviers  and 

the  Trift  Joch  (§  19,  Rte.  E),  295 
Sierroz  stream,  1 1 1 
Silvenol,  hamlet  of,  1-59 
Simpein,  village  of,  366 
Simpeln  ,  Saas  to  (§  21,  Rte.  D),  373 

by  the  Ganiser  Joch,  373 

by  the  Laquin  Joch,  374 

by  the  Thiili  Joch,  373 

by  the  Fletsch,  374 

Simpeln   to   Domo  d'Ossola,  by    the  Val  Ru- 

gnanco(§21,  Rte.  F),  370 
Simplon  district  (§21),  301 
Sion,city  of  (1,73'^'),  363 
Sion  to  Ao'sta,  bv  the  Val  d'Herens  and  Col  de 

Collon  (§  19.  Rte.  A),  288 
Sioii,  to  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  by  the  Val  d'He- 

romence  (§  19.  Rte.  C),  292 
Sixt  district  (§  17),  [23.5] 
Sixt  (2,513'),  236 

Sixt,  Geneva  to,  bv  Tanninges  (§  17,  Rte.  A), 
[235] 

by  St.  Jeoire,  235 

by  Bonneville  and  Chatillon,  237 
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Sixt,  Geneva  to,  by  Cluses  or  St.   Martin  (§  17, 
Rte.  B),  -238 

by  Cluses.  238 

bv  St.  Martin,  238 

bv  Passy  and  La  Portette.  239 

Sixt  to  Chamounl.bv  Servoz  (§  17,  Rte.  C),  239 

bv  tiie  Col  d'Aiiterne,  2-10 

bv  tlie  Col  du  Derociioir.  240 

Sixt  to  Chamouni  (§  17,  Rte.  D),  240 

Sixt  to  Martigny,  bv  Salvent  (§  17.  Rte.  E),  242 

Sixt  to  Champery  (§  17,  Rte.  G),  245 

• •  bv  the  Col  de  Sigeroux,  245 

by  the  Colette  d'Oulaz,  246 

.Soana,  Val.  1.56 

Snraier,  140 

Sonadon.  Glacier  de,  275 

Sonnant,  hamiet  of,  104 

Sonnant.  gorge  of  the,  104 

Sorlin  d'Arves,  St.,  commune  of,  7 

Sospello,  6 

Soureillan  (7,312'),  82 

Stalden,  village  of.  310 

Stefano,  San,  village  of  (3,848),  18 

Stock  Gletscher,  294 

Stockje,  the,  293 

Stresa,  3t;9 

Strona,  Val,  "53 

Stroppo  (3,057'),  14 

Stura  river,  3 

Sturadi  Ala,  145 

Stura  di  Demonte  river,  11 

di  .\rnaz,  152 

— ^  di  Groscavallo,  143 

di  Lanzo,  145 

di  Usseglio,  152 

di  Via, 145 

Suen,  288 

Susa,  city  of,  52 

Susa  to   Briantjon,  by  the  Mont  Gen^vre  (§  6, 

Rte.  A),  39 
Susa  to  Bessans  (§  7,  Rte.  B),  53 
Susa,  Bramans  to,  by  the  Col  du  Clapier  (§  7, 

Rte  C),  54 
Susa,  pass  from  Malciaussia  to,  154 
Susten,  364 


TACONNAY,  Glacier  de,  192,220 
Tacul,  the.  195 
Tacul,  Lac  du,  199 
Taiefre,  Glacier  de,  195 
Talloires,  village  of,  138 
Tamle.  Abbevofthe,  137 
Tanninges,  236 
Tanvey,  249 

Tarentaise  district  ^?  11),  115 
Tasch,  village  of,  3li 
Tiisch  Glacier,  311,  359 
Tauretunum,  248 
Tavernettes,  Les,  51 
Telleccio,  Val,  165 
Temple,  Glacier  de  la,  85 
Tencin,  75,  101 

Tenda  district,  2  :  village  of.  5 
Termignon,  village  of,  50,  130 
Territet,  257 
Tesso,  Val  di,  146 
Tete  Noire,  227,  228 
Tetret,  Cllacier  du  Grand,  168 
Theodule  Glacier,  324 
Theys,  75 

Thibaud  de  Coux,  St.,  village  of,  107 
Thiervoz,  Grand,  7o 


TRI 
Thoirv,  village  of,  113 
Thones,  village  of,  139 
Tl.onon,  town  of,  247,  248 
Thonon,  Bonneville  to  (5  17,  Rte.  K),  249 

by  Bonne  and  Machilly,  249 

by  Boege,  250 

bv  St.  Jeoire  and  Megevette,  2.50 

Thonon  to  Samoens  (§11,  Rte.  L),  251 
Thonon  to  Champery,  or  to  Monthey  (§  17,  Rte. 

M).  252 

bv  the  Col  d'Ahondance,  252 

bV  the  Col  df?  Chesery.  252 

bv  the  Col  de  Champt  rv,  252 

by  the  Col  de  Coux,  262 

Thorens,  vallev  of,  13'< 
Thuile,  La,  village  of,  113,  172 

Thuile.  Lh,  toSainte  Foi  (§  15,  Rte.  B),  17-1 

Thuile  torrent,  172 

Thuiles,  village  of,  20 

Thurael,  hamlet  of,  [180] 

Thures  valley,  39 

Thuv.  139 

Tiefeiimatten  Gletscher,  294 

Tier  torrent,  110 

Tignes,  village  of,  (5,415),  120 

Tignes,  Val  de,  120 

Tignes,  Lac  de,  123 

Tignes  to  Moutiers   Tarentaise,  or  Bourg  St. 

Maurice,  bv  the  Col  du  Palet  (§  11,  Rte.  C),  ' 

123 
Tignes  to  Lanslebourg,  by  the  Col  de  la  Leisse 

(§  11,  Rte.  D),  126 
Tignes,  Ponte  to,  by  the  Col  de  Gal6se  (§   14, 

Rte.  E),  165 
Tignes,  Val  Grisanche  to  (§  15,  Rte.  D),  180 
Tignes  to  Aosta,  by  the  (DI   de  Gailletta  and 

the  Val  de  Rhemes  (§  15,  Rte.  E),  [179] 
Tignes  to  L  mslebourg,  by  the  Col  de    la   Va- 

noise  (§  11,  Rte.  E),  126 
Tinea,  Valley  of  the.  17 
Tines,  village  of.  197 
Torenibec,  Chalets  de,  270,  273 
Tornetti,  village  of,  154 
Torre,  Val  della,  154 
Torrent,  Val  de,  or  Torrentthal,  301 
Torrent,  Glacier  de,  or  Gl.  de  Moiry,  303 
Torrentthal,  or  Val  de  Torrent,  301 
Tour,  Aiguille  du,  235 
Tour,  Le,  hamlet  of,  226 
Tour,  Glacier  du,  233 
Tourbillon,  in  Sion,  363 
Tourette,  village  of.  17 
Tournanche,  Val,  Praraven  to,  by  the  Col  de 

Vacornere(§  18,  Rte.  K),  280 
Tournanche,  Val  (5.057'),  3-_'3 
Tournanche,  Val,  village  of,  326 
Tournanche,  '\"al,  to  Macugna,  by  the  middle 

passe^  (§  20,  Rte.  H).  344 
Tournon,  village  of,  137 
Tournoux,  13 

Tnurtemagne,  or  Turtman,  364 
Touvet,  Le,  village  of,  100 
Trajo,  Glacier  de,  159 
Trasquera,  village  of,  370 
Treicol,  Val  de,  141 
Trelagrande,  Glacier  de,  212 
Trelaporte,  1S8 
Trelecliant.  hamlet  of,  228 
Trevignin,  village  of.  112 
Tribulation,  Plan  de  la,  169 
Trient,  village  of,  227 
Trient,  Glacier  du,  235 
Trift  Gleticher,  299 
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Till 

Trift  J'  ch,  or  Col  tie  Zinal,  299 

Trinquent,  village  of,  '229 

Triolet,  Glacier  du.  231 

Trois  Torrents,  245 

Trubzuc,  Glacier  of,  230 

Tunnel  tiirongh  the  Alps,  4() 

Turin  to  Nice  (§  1,  Kte.  A).  3 

Turin,  Cliambery  to  (§  7,  Rte.  A),  47 

Turin,  city  of.  52 

Turin  to   Lanslebourg,  by  Lanzo  and  Grosca- 

vallo(§  13,  Rte.  A)    145 
Turin.  Ceresole  to.  by  the  Col  della  Crocetta 

(§  13,  Kle.  C),  150 
Turin  to  Aosta,  by  the  Val  Soana  and  Val  de 

(■ogne($  14.  RtP.  A),  155 
Turtman-  Thai,  the,  303 
Turtman,  305 
Turtman,  Vissoie  to,  by  the  Pas  de  Bceuf  and 

the  Turtman-Thal  (§  19,  Rte.  I),  303 
Turtman  Glacier,  305 
Turtman,  or  Tourtemagne,  364 
Tzeudet,  Glacier  de,  207 


UB.\YE  river,  13,  19 
Ubaye.  valley  of  the,  17, 19 
Ubayette  river,  13 
Ujiine,  town  of  (1.755'),  13G 
Uriage  fl,3-i8'),  104 

baths  and  cercle  of,  104 

Uriage,  Chambery  to  (§  10,  Rte.  E),  104 

Useigne,  288 

Usseglio,  commune  of  (4,215';,  153 


VACHERESSE,  La  (2,730'),  252 
Vailly,  250 
Vaire  torrent,  19 
Valais,  Port,  249,  258 
Valbonnais,  94 
Valdiblora,  18 
Valdii-ri  (-^,493'),  6 

baths  of,  6,  7 

Valdieri,  Baths  of,  Cuneo  to  the  (§  1,  Rte.  B),  6 

Valieri.  Baths  of,  to  Nice  (§  1,  Rte.  C;,  8 

Valeiglia,  Combe  de,  157 

Valeiglia,  Glacier  de,  165 

Valentine,  the,  2=-l 

Valeria,  castle  of,  363 

Valetroite,  hamlet  of,  43 

Valetta,  8 

Valetta.  La,  village  of.  [93] 

Valjoiiffrev.  village  of.  [93] 

Vallanta,  Val  di,  '.^7,29 

Vallasco,  7 

Vallese,  or  Val  de  Lys,  331 

Valletta.  8 

Valloire,  Combe  de,  75 

■V'alloires,  village  of,  42 

Vallonet,  71 

Valloiiise.  T-a  Ville  de  (3,937'?).  81 

Vallouise,  Guilestre  to  (§9,  Rte.  B),  ^0 

Vallouise,  La  Berarde  to.  by  Col  des  E'crins  (§  9, 

Rte.  C),  H3 
Vallouise,  La  Berarde  to,  by  the  Col  dela  Tempe 

(§  9,  Rte.  D).  85 
Va'lnuise,  La   Berarde  to,  bv  the  Col  du  Selle 

(§  9,  Rte.  E),  80 
Vallouise,  La  Berarde  to,  by  the  Val  Godemar 

(§9,  Rte.  F),  87 
Vallouise  to  La  Grave  en  Oisans  (§9,  Rte. G),  88 
Vallouise  to  Monestier  (§  9,  Rte.  H),  89 


Vallouise  to   Enibrun,  by  the  Valleys   of  the 

Hautes  Alpes  (§9,  Rte.  K).  93 
Valmeinier,  village  of  (4,838'),  45 
Valmeinier,  river,  45 
Valontey,  157 
Valorcine,  village  of,  228 
Valpellina.  276 
Valoellina,  St.  Barthelemi  to  the  (5  18,  Rte.  H\ 

279 
Valpra,  hamlet  of,  160 

Valsavaranche.  or  Gioux,  village  of  (4,950'),  107 
Valsenestre,  [93] 
Valsenestre,  Breche  de,  [93] 
Valserine  river,  186 
Valsorey,  Glacier  de,  267,  275 
Valtournanche,  village  of,  281,  344 
Valtuurnanche    to    Macugna,    by   the    middle 

passes  (§20.  Rte.  H),  344 
Vanoise,  Glacier  de  la,  128 
Vanzone.  village  of,  340 
Var,  Valley  of  the,  17,  18 
Varallo,  336.  352 
Varallo,  Zermalt  to.  by  the  Sesia  Joch  and  the 

Val  Sesia  (§  20,  Rte.  E),  333 
Varzo,  370 

Vaujany,  commune  of  (4,211'),  73 
Vaulnaveys,  104 
Vedro,  Val  di,  367 
Venau-;,  52 

Veneon,  Valley  of  the,  78 
Veneon,  Vallev  of  the.  La  Grave  en  Oisans  to 

the  (§9,  Rte'l.)  89 
Veneria.  La,  154 
Veni,  Val  de,  206 
Venoni,  Rocher  de  (6,106'>,  151 
Venose,  village  of  (3,363'),  79 
Venose,  La  Grave  en    Oisans  to  (§  9,  Kte.  I), 

89 

by  the  Col  de  la  Cavale,  90 

by  the  Col  de  la  Lauze,  91 

by  the  Breche  de  St.  Christophe,  92 

Venose,  by  the  Col  de  Venose,  92 

Veran,  St.,  village  of  (.6,.59r),  31 

Verdon  river,  19;  valley  of  the,  19 

Vermenagna  torrent,  3,  4 

Vernay,  Le,  50 

Vernayaz,  village  of.  229,  260 

Vernaz,  La,  village  of,  251 

Vernaz,  village  of,  252 

Verra  Glacier,  329 

Verrex,  village  of  (1,280'),  327,  329 

Verrex,  Zermatt  to,  by  the  Schwarz  Thor  and 

the  Val  d'.iyas  (§  20,  Rte.  C),  328 
Versan  torrent,  18 
Versoe  river,  141 
Versove,  Val  rie,  172 
Verzu'olo,  village  of  (1,394'),  16 
Vesubia  torrent,  3 
Vevey,  town  of,  256 
Vex,  village  of,  291 
Veyton  torrent,  76 
Vieze  river,  244 

Vignerons,  Abbaie  des,  at  Vevey,  257 
Villa,  371 

Villar,  hamlet  of,  35 
Villarambert,  71 
Villaret,  hamlet  of,  36 
Villaroger,  village  of,  125 
Ville  Vieiile,  26,  31 
Villeneuve,  258 

A^lleneuve,  in  Val  d'.^osta,  168.  173,  [180] 
Villeneuve,  in  Val  d'Aosta,  Ceresole  to  ^§  14 

Rte.  F),  166 
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Vilette.  118 

Villy,  Chalets  de,  242 

Vimine,  110 

Vinadio,  baths  of,  11 

Vincent,  St.,  village  of,  20 

Vincent,  Puy  St.,  village  of,  93 

Vincent,  St.,  326 

Vincent,  St.,  baths  of,  347 

Vincenthiitte,  341 

VioUins,  Les.  94 

Vionnaz,  villaee  of,  249 

Viso  district  (5  4),  22 

Visp,  Corner.  310 

Visn,  Saaser,  310 

Visp,  village  of  (2,362'),  365 

Visp  to  Zermatt  (?  20,  Rte.  A),  310 

Visp  to  Macugnaga,  by  the  Monte  Moro  (§  20, 

Rte.  N),  3.54 
Visperterminen,  365 
Vissoie,  village  of,  296,  302 
Vissoie.   Evolena  to,  by  the   Val   de   Torrent 

(§  19,  Rte.  G),  301 
Vissoie  to  Turtman,  by  the  Pas  de  Bceuf  and 

the  Turtman-Thal  (§  19,  Rte.  I),  .303 
Via,  village  of  (2,567'),  152 
Viia,  valley  of,  145,  1-53 
—^  passes  leading  from  the,  154 
Vizille,  67 
Vogogna,  341,  368 
Vogogna,  Zermatt  to,  by  the  Weiss  Thor  and 

the  Val  Anzasca  (§20,  Rte.  F),  337 
Voiron,  109 

Vonzo,  village  of  (4,031'),  146 
Voreppe,  109 
Vougy   190 
Vouvry,  249 

Vuibez,  Glacier  de,  284,  290 
Vraita,  Val,  2,  16 

WALDENSI  AN  district  (§  5),  33 
Wandfluh  ridge,  294 
Weingarten  Gletscher,  357 


z■\^^ 
XTENNE,  town  of,  110 

ZARDEZAN,  Glacier  de,  277 
Zeleze.  Croix  de,  246 
Zermatt,  village  of,  294,  311 
Zermatt,  Aosta  to,  by  the  Val  Pellina  and  the 

Col  de  la  Val  Pellina  (§  18,  Rte.  H),  276 
Zermatt,  Evolena  to,  by  the  Cold'Herens  (§  19, 

Rte.  D),  293 
Zermatt,  Sierre  to,  by  the  Val  d'Anniviers  and 

the  Trift  Joch  (§  19,  Rte.  E),  295 
Zermatt.  Zinal   to,  by  the  Col   Durand  or  Col 

de  la  Dent  Blanche  (?  19,  Kte.  F),  297 
Zermatt,  Visp  to  (§  20,  Rte.  A),  310 

excursions  from  Zermatt,  310 

Zermatt  to  Ivrea,  by  the  Val  'Tournanche  (§  20, 

Rte.  B),  323 
Zermatt  to  Verrex,  by  the  Schwarz  Thor  and 

the  Val  d'Ayas  (§  20.  Rte.C).  328 
Zermatt  to  Pont  St.  Martin,  by  the  Lys  Joch, 

or  Zwillinge  Joch,  and  the  Val  de  Lys  (§  20,  \ 

Rte.  D),  329 
Zermatt  to  Varallo,  by  the  Sesia  Joch  and  the 

Val  Sesia  (§  20,  Rte.  E),  333 
Zermatt  to  Vogogna,  by  the  Weiss  Thor  and  ' 

the  Val  Anzasca  (§  20,  Rte.  F),  337 
Zermatt,  Saas  to,  by  the  Saas  Grat  (§  20,  Rte. 

O),  3.57 
Zessetta,  Glacier  de,  270 
Zinal,  296 
Zinal,  Glacier  de,  or  Glacier  de  Durand,  296,  ' 

297 
Zinal  to  Zermatt,  by  the  Col  Durand  or  Col  de 

la  Dent  Blanche  (§  19,  Rte.  F),  297 
Zinal,  Evolena  to,  by  the  Col  de  Sorebois  (§  19i, 

Rte.  H),  302 
Z'meiden,  mayens  of  (6,010'),  305 
Z'meigeren,  pastures  of,  3.55 
Zmutt  Glacier,  294 
Zmutt.  hamlet  of  (6,365'),  294,320 
Zwillinge  Glacier,  333 
Zwischbergen,  village  of,  375 
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ALPINE^  GUIDE. 

By   JOHN    BALL,    M.E.LA.    F.L.8. 

Late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

In  Three  Parts  or  Volumes,  post  8vo.  with  Maps,  Panoramas  of 
Summits,  and  other  Tlhistrations  : — 

GUIDE    TO    THE    WESTERN    ALPS, 

Mont  Blanc,  jNIonte  Eosa,  &c.  including  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont, 
Dauphine,  and  Savoy,  from  Nice  to  the  Pass  of  the  Simplon,  price  6s.  &d. 

GUIDE    TO    THE    CENTRAL    ALPS, 

Including  the  Bernese  Oberland,  with  Lombardy  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  tin- 
Tyrol,  price  ~is.  &(l. 

GUIDE    TO    THE    EASTERN    ALPS, 

Including  the  Salzburg  and  Central  Tyrolese  Chains,  the  Styrian  Alps,  and  the 
Terglou  district  from  the  Valley  of  the  Drave  to  the  Adriatic,  price  10s.  &d. 

INTEODUCTION  on  ALPINE  TEAVELLING  in  general  and  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  price  \s.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  A/jnne 
Guide  may  be  had  with  this  Introduction  prefixed,  price  li<.  extra. 


'  A  sort  of  Alpine  Mtjerat,  with  maps 
aud  minute  instructions  almost  sufficient  to 
enable  the  pedestrian  to  make  his  way  without 
a  guide.  But  whether  alone  or  attended,  he 
should  not  visit  the  Alps  without  this  excellent 
assistant  in  his  pocket.  ITie  Field. 

'  As  a  whole,  the  Guide  Books  of  this 
series  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  complete  that 
have  ever  fallen  into  our  hands.  The  informa- 
tion concerning  routes,  hotels,  modes  of  con- 
veyance, and  all  the  thousand-and-one  points 
on  which  a  stranger  needs  guidance,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  is  wonderfully 
accurate,  and  the  advice  tendei-ed  highly  judi- 
cious. The  topographical  and  geogi-aphical 
descriptions  are  of  great  value,  and  the  hints 
interspersed  for  the  assistance  of  the  scientific 
explorer  add  much  to  the  worth  of  these 
volumes,  which  is  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  insertion  of  admirable  maps,  lists  of  the 
best  works  extant  relating  to  the  topography, 
physical  geography,  geology,  &c.  of  tlie  various 
Alpine  regions,  'i'he  labour  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  handbook  guides  so  perfect  to 
countries  little  explored  by  tourists  must  be 
very  considerable  ;  and  the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Ball  has  fused  his  materials,  compressing 
into  a  small  compass  much  of  the  information 


of  which  he  possesses  enormous  stoi'es, 
added  to  the  pleasant  style  in  which  he  writes 
even  on  points  of  minor  interest,  places  his 
series  entirely  beyond  the  need  of  any  praise  of 
ours.'  British  Quarterly  Revihw. 

'  Mr  Baxl  is  specially  the  moun- 
taineer's guide.  He  abbreviates  the  accounts 
of  various  ardent  climbers,  and  in  a  column  or 
two  contrives  to  convey  considerable  informa- 
tioa  to  those  who  may  meditate  any  of  the 
gramles  courses,  as  the  guides  call  them.  This, 
we  think,  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  present  Alpine  Guide.  In  it  we  have  the 
pith  of  the  series  of  volumes  of  the  Alpine  Club 
men  known  as  Peaks  and  Passe.'',  or,  if  not  the 
entire  pith,  sections  of  the  pith  in  particular 
parts.  The  compiler  sometimes  adds  notes  of 
his  own  excursions,  and  being  well  acquainted 
%rith  what  has  been  written,  and  what  has 
been  effected  by  Alpine  volunteers,  he  succeeds 
in  bringing  together,  compactly,  more  direc- 
tions and  suggestions  respecting  arduous  ex- 
cursions than  have  yet  appeared  in  any  one 
volume  of  the  kind  ....  It  is  no  slight  gain 
to  have  the  results  of  different  ascents  and 
passages  over  passes  and  glaciers  compen- 
diously summarised,  and  rightly  distributed  in 
their  proper  places.'  At  urn  .hum. 
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stout  Drawing-paper.  28  inches  by  17  inches,  price  Ws.  To  be  had  also  mounted  on  Canvas, 
in  a  folding  case,  price  \1s.  Gd. 

MAP    of  the   VALPELLINE,   the  VAL    TOURNANCHE,  and  the 

Southern  Valleys  of  the  Chain  of  MONTE  ROSA,  from  an  Actual  Sm-vey  in  lS65-18(iti.  By 
A.  Auams-Reilly,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout  Drawing-paper, 
25  inches  Ijy  14  inches,  price  6s.  To  be  had  also  mounted  on  Canvas,  folded  and  jointed  for 
Pocket  or  Knapsack,  price  "is.  Hd. 

WESTWARD  by  RAIL :    The  NEW  ROUTE  to  the  EAST.     By 

W.  p.  Rae.  a  Reprint,  with  Additions,  from  the  Daily  News,  of  Letters  about  the  Pacific 
Railway,  the  Mormons,  and  California.     In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  \_Nearly  ready. 

ENGLAND   to  DELHI :    a   Narrative  of  INDIAN    TRAVEL.     By 

John  Mathe30n,  Glasgow.  "With  a  Map  and  Eighty-two  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood 
(Twelve  full  size  of  page).     Imperial  8vo.  price  Sis.  6d. 

TRAVELS    in    the    CENTRAL    CAUCASUS  and  BASHAN,    in- 

eluding  Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz.  By  Douglas  W. 
Freshfield.  With  3  Maps,  2  Panoramas  of  Summits,  4  full-page  Wood  Engravings,  and  IG 
Woodcuts.    Square  crown  8vo.  XSs. 

The     DOLOMITE     MOUNTAINS  :     Excursions     through     Tyrol, 

Carintliia,  Carniola,  and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill,  F.R.G.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Square  crown  8vo.  price  '2\s. 

CADORE,  or  TITIAN'S   COUNTRY.     By  Josiah  Gilbert,  one  of 

the  Authors  of  the  'Dolomite  Mountains," 
Imperial  8vo.  price  31i.  &d. 

'  Seldom  has  a  niore  graceful  and 
loving  tribute  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  an 
illustrious  man  than  that  which  Mr.  Gilbert 
offers  in  this  volume  to  the  greatest  of  Venetian 
painters.  His  work  has  a  double  purpose — the 
description  of  one  of  the  most  strangely  beau- 
tiful regions  of  Europe,  and  the  illustration  of 
the  genius  of  Titian  as  a  landscape-painter, 
by  tracing  in  detail  the  histoi-y  of  his  life, 
shewing  the  influence  exercised  >ipon  his  mind 
and  eye  by  the  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which 
his  youth  was  passed,  and  comparing  the 
forms  of  mountain,  valley,  and  the  forest 
which  we  find  pourtrayed  in  his  works  with 
those  that  surround  his  birthplace,  and  fence 
in  the  road  over  which  he  so  often  passed 
between  his  Alpine  villa  and  his  home  at 
Venice.  Interesting  in  itself,  the  scenery  of 
Cadore  becomes  doubly  so  when  we  look  at  it 
in  connexion  with  one  of  the  most  famous 
names  in  the  historv  of  art ;  when  we  feel  that 


With  Map,   Facsimile,   and  40  Illustrations. 


through  Titian,  ahnost  the  first  of 
the  Italian  painters  who  recognised  the  glory 
of  landscape,  it  has  powerfullj'  influenced  the 
development  of  landscape-painting,  and  be- 
come part  of  the  common  heritage  of  mankind. 
.  .  .  "We  had  intended  to  give  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  style  by  quoting  a  passage  from 
his  beautiful  chapter  on  the  origin  and  nature 
of  landscape  art,  but  want  of  space  oblises  us 
to  forbear,  and  we  must  be  content  with  re- 
commending those  who  can  to  read  it  for 
themselves.  If,  as  Aristotle  thought  it  un- 
kind to  doubt,  some  knowledge  of  what  passes 
regarding  them  on  earth  is  faintly  transmitted 
to  the  great  departed,  then  might  the  illus- 
trious shade  of  Titian  feel  some  thrill  of  plea- 
sure at  such  evidence  as  this  book  contains  of 
the  abiding  reverence  and  admiration  in  which 
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lovers  of  beauty  in  art  and  nature  hold  his 

memory.'  /3 
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